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CHAPTER I. 


— 


ontaining the His ron v of tle RomisH CHURCH. 


"1pPoLIT9. Arbon AN DIR, under the papal Ce x r. 
name of CLeMenT VIII. continued to rule XVII. 
the eirch of Rome at the commencement of J— 
his century, hg been elected to that high dignity of this Cem 
owards the "cation of the preceding one. The. | 
-minent abilities and infidious dexterity of this pontiff 
; alſo his ardent deſire of extinguiſhing the proteſtant | 
eligion; and extending the limits of the Romiſh : 
hurch, are univerfally acknowledged ; but it is much | 
ueſtioned, whether his prudence was equal to the ar- 
luous nature of his ſtation as pontiff, and the critical 
Fircumſtances, of an incidental kind, that aroſe during 
is adminiſtration fa]. He was ſucceeded, in the year 
605, by Leo XI, of the houſe of Mbieis, who di- | 
Id a few weeks after his election; and thus left the pa- | 
dal chair open to CAMILLO BorGatss, who filled it 
inder the denomination of PA uL V. This pontiff was 
f a haughty and violent ſpirit, jealous, to excels, of ; 


[(a) This pontiff had an edition of the Yulgate publiſhed, which - | 
as very different from that of Pope Sixr us; and this is one of the : 
any inſtances of the contrariety of 7 that has prevailed among 
ie infallible heads of the church of Rome.] 


| 
Tok IV. ., a this - = | 
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CE Vr. 
XVII. 


— — — 


rated themſelves from the church of Rome. The unjuſt 


of the predominant and diſtinctive mark of the papacy. 


Vinice for preventing the unneceſſary increaſe of religious buildings, 
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The HISTORY Sed. II. Part J. 
this authority, and inſatiably furious in the execution 
of his vengeance upon ſuch as encroached on his pre- 
tended prerogative, as appears, in a ſtriking manner, 
by his raſh and unſucceſsful conteſt with the Venetians 
ſh]. GREGORY XV. Ic, who was raiſed to the ponti- 
ficate in the year 1621, ſeemed to be of 4 milder diſpoſi- 
tion, though he was not leſs defective than his predeceſ- 
ſor in equity and clemency towards thoſe that had ſepa- 


ſeverity againſt the friends of the Reformation 1s, 1n- 
deed, the general and inevitable character of the Ro- 
man pontiffs ; for without this they would be deſtitute 


A pope, with ſentiments of tojeration and charity to- 
wards thofe whorefuſe a blind ſubmiſſion to his opinions, 
and deciſions, is a. contradiction in terms. URRAN VIII. 
whoſe family-name was Maree: BARBERINI, and who 


[(3) This conteſt aroſe, partly, from two edicts of the Republic of 


== nn em; 2 == — 


and the augmentation of the enormous wealth of the clergy ;- and, 
partly, from the proſecution of two ecclefiaſtics; for capital crimes, 
who had not been delivered up to the pope at his requiſition. -It is 
not ſurprizing, that theſe proceedings of the Venetians, however juſt 
and equitable, ſhould inflame the ambitions fury of a pontiff, who 
called himſelf Vice Gad, the monarch of Chriflendom, and the ſupporter 
of papal omnipotence. Accordingly Paus laid all the dominions of the 
Republic under an interdi&, while the Venetians, on the other hand, 
declared that unjuſt and tyrannical mandate, null and void, and ba- 
niſſied from their territory the; Jeſuits and Capuchins, who had open- 
ly dilobeyed the laws of the ate. Preparations for war were making, 
on both ſides, when an accommodation, not very honourable to the 
ope, was brought about by the mediation of HENRY IV. of France. 
his controverſy, between the pope and the Venetians, produced ſe- 
veral important pieces compoſed by Sa xi on the ſide "4 the Repub- 
tic, and by Baxon1vs and BeiLaxmine in behalf of the pontiff. The 
contioverſy concerning the nature and limits of the pope's pretended 
ſupremacy is judiciouſly ftated, and the papal pretenſions accurately 
examined by Sa RI, in his hiſtory of this tyrannical Interdi&, which, 
in Italian, occupies the fourth volume of his works, and was tranſ- 
lated into Latin by Mr. WILLIA BEDELIL of Cambridge. It was 
Paul V. that diſhonoured his title of Holine/s. and caſt an eternal 
ſtain upon his infallih luiy by an expreſs approbation of the doctrine of 
Suakkz, the Jeſuit, in defence of the murder of kings.) 
[(c) His family name was ALEX AMD ER LVpOovIS1 U.] 
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tap. I. of tbe Romiſn CHURCH. 
y his intereſt in the conclave, aſeended the papal throne, 
n the year 1623, was a man of letters, an eloquent 
writer, an elegant poet, and a generous and munificent 
patron of learning and genius fd]; but nothing can 
WE qual the rigour and barbarity with which he treated all 
hat bore the name of proteſtants. He may be, indeed, 
Fonſidered as a good and equitable ruler of the church, 
hen compared with* Innocent X. of the family of 
WP Aa MFILI, who ſucceeded him in the year 1644. This 
oworthy pontiff to a profound ignorance of all thoſe 
things, which it was neceſſary for a Chriſtian biſhop to 

now, joined the moſt ſhameful indolence and the moſt 
otorious proftigacy. For he abandoned his perſon, his 
dignity, the adminiſtration of his temporal affairs, and 


the government of the church to the diſpoſal of Donna 

L OLYMPIA [e], a woman of corrupt morals, inſatiable 

> avarice, and boundleſs ambition FJ. His zealous en- 
deavours to prevent the peace of //efphalia, however 

Wi odious the hen conſidered in themſel 

4 ey may appear when conſidered in themſelves, 

1, Wy ought not to be reckoned among his perſonal crimes, ſince 

is WH [4] See Leoni ALArii he Urbane; of which Favs pub- 

vis liſhed a ſecond edition at Hambireh. This little work is a ſort of In- 


© JO 


dex or lift of all the learned and eminent men that adorned Rome un- 
der the pontificate of ans „ VIII. and experienced the munificence 
and liberality of that pontiff; and their number is far from being 
ſmall, The Latin poems of Ua Ban, which are not without a con- 
a- ſiderable portion of wit and elegance, have paſſed through ſeveral edi- 
n- tions. [Theſe poems were compoſed, while he was yet a cardinal. 
g, After his elevation to the pontificate he publiſhed a remarkable edi- 
he tion of the Romiſh Breviary, and ſeveral Bulls, among which that, 
ce. which aboliſhes the Order of Female Jeſuits and certain feſtivals, 
e- thoſe relating to image-worſhip and to the condemnation of IAN SE- 
b- N1ius's Auguſtinus, and that which confers the title of Eminence upon 
he the cardinal-legates, the three eccleſiaſtical eleQors, and the grand 
0 maſter of Malta, are the moſt worthy of notice.] 

(e) This Donna OLymyeia MALPACHINI was his brother's wi- 
dow, with whom he had lived, in an illicit commerce, before his ele- 
vation to the pontificate, in which his Holzneſs continued afterwards. ] 
[/ See the Memoires du Cardinal de Retæ, tom. iii. p. 102. tom. 
iv. p. 12. of the laſt edition publiſhed at Geneva. For on-ac- 
count of the diſputes between this pontiff and the French, ſee Boucs? 
an Hiſtoire de la paix de Meſtphalie, tom. iv. p. 56. 
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| titiis militaribus ſtipendiis Bened. Odejcalchi. See an intereſting account 
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The HI STORY Sec. II. Part I, 


it is to be ſuppoſed, that any other pontiff, in his place, 
would have made the ſame attempts without heſitation 
or remorſe. He was ſucceeded in the Page chair, in 
the year 1655, by FaB1o CHIOI, who aſſumed the ti- 
tle of ALEXANDER VII. and who, though leſs odious 
than his predeceſſor, was nevertheleſs poſſeſſed of all the 
pernicious qualities that are neceſſary to conſtitute a true 
pope, and without which the papal juriſdiction and ma- 
jeſty cannot be maintained. The other parts of his 


character are drawn, much to his diſad vantage, by ſeve- 4 


& + 
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ral ingenious and eminent writers of the Romiſh church, 


who repreſent him as a man of a mean genius, unequal | 


to great or difficult undertakings, full of craft and diſ- 
ſimulation, and chargeable with the moſt ſhameful levi- 
ty and the greateſt inconſiſtency of ſentiment and con- 
duct []. The two CLEMEnTs IX and X. who were 
elected ſucceſſively to the papacy in the years 1668 and 
1669, were concerned in few tranſactions, that deferve 
to be tranſmitted to poſterity [5]. This was not the 


. caſe of BENE DIC T OpDESscHALCHT, who is known, in 


the liſt of pontiffs, by the denomination of Innocent 
Xl. and was raiſed to that high dignity 1n the year 
1677 [i]. This reſpectable pontiff acquired a very 
high and permanent reputation by the auſterity of his 
morals, his uncommon courage and reſolution, his dif- 
like of the groſſer ſuperſtitions that reigned in the Ro- 
miſh church, his attempts to reform the manners of the 
clergy, and to aboliſh a conſiderable number of thoſe 


[pg] See Memoires du Cardinal de Retz, tom. iv. p. 16. 97. —— 
Memoires de M. Joly, tom. ii. p. 186. 210. 237. ARCKENHOLTZ, 
Memoires de la Reine Chriſtine, tom. ii. p. 125. 35 

[(5) CLemenT IX. was of the family of Roſpiglioſi, and the fami- 
ly-name of -CLeMenT X. was Altieri. See Memoires de la Reine Chrif- 
tine, tom. ii. p. 126. 131. There are, upon record, ſeveral. tranſ- 
actions of CLEUENT IX. that do him honour, and prove his diſlike 
of nepotiſm and his love of peace and juſtice. e 

[i] Some maintain, and with the ſtrongeſt appearance of truth, that 
this pontiff had formerly been a ſoldier, though this report is treated 
as groundleſs by Count TurREzoNio, in his diſſertation De ſuppoſi- 


of this pontiff in BaYLe's Dictionary, at the article InnocexT XI. 
fictions 


. ” d manifeſtly by his example, that thoſe pontiffs who 
eſpect truth, and act from virtuous and Chriſtian prin- 
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BE tions and frauds that diſhonour their miniſtry, and C = n x. 


lc by other ſolid and eminent virtues. But it appear- 


Wiples, may, indeed, form noble plans, but will never 


e able to bring them into execution, or at leaſt to give 
em that meaſure of ſtability and perfection which is 
e object of their wiſhes. By his example and admi- 
iſtration it appeared, that the wiſeft inſtitutions and 


ze moſt judicious eſtabliſhments will be unable to 
and firm, for any conſiderable time, againſt the inſi- 
ous ſtratagems or declared oppoſition of a deluded 
Dultitude, who are corrupted by the prevalence of li- 
entious morals, whoſe imaginations are impregnated 
Pitch ſuperſtitions fictions and fables, whoſe credulity 
s abuſed by pious: frauds, and whoſe minds are nou- 
Wiſhed, or rather amuſed, with vain rites and ſenſeleſs 
eremonies [A]. Be that as it may, all the wiſe and ſa- 
Wutary regulations of Iv xo ENT XI. were ſuffered to go 
Wlmoſt to ruin by the criminal indolence of PRTER Or- 
8 OBONI, Who was raiſed to the head of the Romiſh 
Whurch in. the year 1689, and aſſumed the name of 
W\LEXANDER VIII. A laudable attempt was made to 
Wcvive them by Innocent XII. a man of uncommon 
Wnerit and eminent talents, whoſe name was P1GN a TEL- 
LI, and who, in the year 1691, ſucceeded ALEXAN- 
DER in the papal chair; nor were his zealous endea- 
ours abſolutely deſtitute of ſucceſs. But it was alſo his 
fate to learn, by experience, that the moſt prudent 
and reſolute pontiffs are unequal to ſuch an arduous 
aſk, ſuch an Herculean labour as the reformation of 
the church and court of Rome ; nor were the fruits. of 


[4] See Journal Univerſal, tom. i. p. 441. tom. vi. p. 306. The 
preſent Pope BznzDice XIV V. attempted in the year r743, the 
anonization of Innocent XI. but the king of France, inſtigated by 
the Jeſuits, has always oppoſed this deſign, and that more eſpecially © 
on account of the miſunderſtandi that always ſubſiſted between 
LZWIs XIV. and In voor, of which more hereafter. © © 
This note was written during the life of BynzDi oT XIV.) 
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this good pope's wiſe adminiſtration enjoyed long after 
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Cx x 7. his deceaſe [I]. The pontiff, whoſe reign concluded this 
century, was Jon FRANcis ALRANI, who was raiſed 
to the head of the Romiſh church, in the year 1699, 


and aſſumed the name of CLENEN T XI. He ſurpaſ- 
ſed, in learning, the whole college of cardinals, and 
was interior to none of the preceding pontiffs in ſagaci- 
ty, lenity, and a deſire, at leaſt, to govern well; hut he was 
very far from oppoſing with a proper degree of vigour 
and reſolution, the inveterate corruptions and ſuper- 
ſtitious obſervances of the church over which he preſided ; 
on the contrary, he inconſiderately aimed at, what he 
thought, the honour and advantage of the church (that is 
the glory and intereſt of its pontiff) by meaſures that pro- 
ved detrimental to both, and thus ſhewed, by a 9 
example, that popes, even of the beſt ſort, may fal 
imperceptibly into the greateſt miſtakes, and commit 
the moſt pernjcious blunders, through an imprudent 
zeal for extending their juriſdiction and augmenting the 


influence and luſtre pf their ſtation [1m]. 
II. The incredible pains that were taken, by the 


The at- Sh f : e. Yo att « þ Sg" $05 . 
tempte  . pontiffs and clergy of the Romiſh church, to ſpread their 
tur of doctrine and to erect their dominion among the nations 


to og. that lay in the darkneſs of Paganiſm, have been already 


* the 


-oreſtants mentioned. We are, therefore, at preſent to confine 


and ruin 


their cauſe. 


„ 


For an account of the character, morals, and election of Ix x o- 
cenT XII ſee the Letters of Cardinal Noa is, - publiſhed in the fifth 
volume of his Works, p. 362. 365”  * 8 

[=] In the year 1752, there appeared at Padua, a life of CIE- 

MENT XI. compoſed in French, by the learned and eloquent Mr. La- 
FITAU, biſhop of Sifteron, in two volumes, octavo. The fame year 
Mr. ReBouLET, chancellor of 4wvignen, publiſhed in two volumes, 
in quarto, his Hifloire de Clement XI. Theſe two productions, and 
more eſpecially the latter, are written with uncommon elegance ; but 
they both abound with hiſtorical errors, which the French writers, 
in general, aye at too little pains to avoid. Beſides, they are both 
compoſed rather in the ſtrain of panegyric, than of. hiſtory. An at- 
tentive reader will, however, ſee without pain, even in theſe panegy- 
rics, that CLgmenT XI. notwithſtanding his acknowledged ity 
and prudence, took ſeveral 'raſh and inconſiderate ſteps in order to 
hugment the power and multiply the prerogatives of the Roman pon- 

 tiffs, and thus, through his own temerity, involved himſelf ip various 
perplexities | W 

| farmed 
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our narration to the ſchemes they laid, the cabals they 
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is Formed, and the commotions they excited, with an un- Cr. 
d Vnterrupted and miſchievous induſtry, in order to re- XVII. 
5 over the poſſeſſions and an ft they had loſt in 
n epe, to oppreſs the Proteſtants, and to extinguiſh 

d e light of the glorious Reformation. Various were 


Die ſtratagems and projects they formed for theſe pur- 


as Moſes. The reſources of genius, the force of arms, the 
ar eduction of the moſt alluring promiſes, the terrors of 
r- he moſt formidable threatnings, the ſubtle wiles of con- 
1; Mroverly, the influence of pious, and often of impious 


Frauds, the arts of diſſimulation, in ſhort, all poſſible 


is neans, fair and diſingenuous, were employed for the 
o-eeſtruction of the Reformed churches, but, in moſt 
ng aſes, without ſucceſs. The plan of a dreadful attack 
af pon the friends of the reformation had been, for ſome 
ait time, laid in ſecret, and the biggtted and perſecuting 
nt ouſe of Auſtria was pitched upon to put it in executi- 


Yon. However, as injuſtice is ſeldom ſo inſolent as not 
to ſeek for ſome pretexts to mask, or, at leaſt, to di- 
miniſh its deformity, ſo the church of Rome endeavour- 
ed before hand to juſtify the perſecution of which the 
flame was ready to break out. For this purpoſe the 
pens of the perfidious and learned Sc iop ius [n], of the 
Jeſuits Tanner, Possevin, HACER, Hevpertc, and 
Fok ER, juriſts of Dillingen, were employed to repre- 
ſent the treaty cof peace, made between CHARLES V. 
and the Proteſtants of Germany, as unjuſt, null, and 
even rendered void by the proteſtants themſelves, by 
Le- their departing from, or, at leaſt, perverting by vari- 
La" W ous changes and modifications the confeſſion ot Aug/- 
burg [o]. This injurious charge was proved groundleſs 
and by ſeveral Lutheran doctors, who, of their own ac- 
but W cord, defended their communion againſt this inſtance 


both [(») Scior ri us ſeems rather to merit the titles of malevolent and 
L at- BY furious than that of perfidious, unleſs his turning papiſt be conſidered 
egy- Wh by Dr. MosHeim as an inſtance of perfidy. ais is the intempe- 
city rate and odious ſatyriſt, who was caned by the ſervants of the Eng- 
r to liſh ambaſſador at Madrid, for the invectives he had thrown out 


againſt King James I. in a book which was burnt by the hands of the 


10uq WW common hangman at Paris.] | oe 

[e] See CyrtsT. Aus. Salic, Hiflor, Auguſt. Confeſſionis, tom. 
ed, L lib; iv. cap. 111. P- 768. n | 4 | 
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authority, even by the expreſs order of Joun Grorce, 


THEW Hoe, who, in the years 1628, and 1631, pub- 
liſhed, in two volumes, an accurate and laborious de-] 
fence of the Aten intitled, Defenſio Pupillz 
Evangelice. The mouth of calumny was not ſtopped 
by theſe performances. The accuſers continued their 
clamours, multiplied their libels, and had recourſe to the 
ſuccours of indecent raillery and farcaſtical wit to cover, 
as well as they were able, the ſtriking defects of a bad 
cauſe. On the other hand, the Lutheran writers ex- 
erted themſelves in expoſing the ſophiſtry, and refu- 
ting the arguments and invectives, of their adverſaries. 
II. The firſt flames of that religious war, which 
the Roman pontiffs propoſed to carry on by the arms of 
the Auſtrians and Spaniards, their ſervile and bigotted 
inſtruments, broke out in Auſtria, where, about the 
commencement of this-century, the friends of the re- 
formation were cruelly perſecuted and oppreſſed by their 
Roman-catholic | adverſaries [p]. The folemn treaties 
and conventions by which the religiqus liberty and civil 
Tights of theſe Proteſtants had been ſecured, were tram- 
pled upon and . violated, in the moſt ſhocking man- 
ner; nor had theſe unhappy ſufferers reſolution, vi- 
our, or ſtrength ſufficient to maintain their privileges. 
The Bohemians, who were involved in the ſame vex- 
ations, proceeded in a different manner. Perceiving 
plainly, that the votaries of Rome aimed at nothing 
leſs than to deprive them of that religious liberty, that 
had been purchaſed by the blood of their anceſtors, 
and ſo lately confirmed to them by an imperial edict, 
they came to a reſolution of oppoling foree to force, 


Jol Rayzacyivs, in his Aufrie Evangelica, (a German work 
with a Latin title) has given an accurate account of this perſecution 
and theſe commotions. The fame learned and: worthy author had 
formed the deſign of publiſhing an authentic and circumſtantial rela- 
tion of the ſufferings of the Proteſtants in Stiria, Moravia, and Ca- 
rinthia, with an account of the perfidious ſnares: that were laid for 
them, the whole drawn from unexceptionable records ; but death pre- 
vented the execution of this deſign. - jou 
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lie ad of taking up arms to defend themſelves againſt a Cx » 57. 
3E, et of men, whom, in conſequence of the violence they XVII. 


ffered to conſcience, they could look upon in no other 


ib⸗ aht than as the enemies of their ſouls. Accordingly, 
de- league was formed by the Bohemian Proteſtants, and 
le hey began to avenge, with great ſpirit and reſolution, 
ed he injuries that had been committed againſt their per- 
eir ons, their families, their religion, and their civil rights 
he nd privileges. But it muſt be confeſſed, that, in this 
er, Wuſt attempt to defend what was dear to them as men 
ad nd Chriſtians, they loſt ſight of the dictates of equity 
nd moderation, and carried their reſentment beyond 
u: he bounds both of reaſon and religion. Their adver- 


aries were ſtruck with terror at a view of their intrepi- 
dity, but they were not diſmayed. The Bohemians, 
herefore, apprehending ſtill further oppoſition and 
vexations from bigotry animated by a ſpirit of ven- 
geance, renewed their efforts to provide for their ſecuri- 


e-. The death of the emperor Mar rhlas, which 
ir happened in the year 1619, furniſhed them, as they 
7 thought, a fair opportunity of ſtriking at the root of 
71 | 


the evil, and removing the ſource of their calamities, 
dy chooſing a ſovereign of the Reformed religion; for 
they conſidered themſelves as authorized by the ancient 
Jaws and cuſtoms of the kingdom, to reject any that pre- 
tended to the throne by virtue of an hereditary right, 
and to demand a prince, Whoſe title to the crown 
ſhould be derived from the free ſuffrages of the ſtates. 
Accordingly FREpERicC V. elector Palatine, who pro- 
at feſſed the Reformed religion, was, in the year 1619, 
5 choſen, king of Bohemia, and ſolemnly crowned at 
Progue [ql 


pected ſuch ſignal advantages, proved to them, a ſource 


ef complicated misfortunes. Its conſequences were 
8 [9] Beſides CanoL ned IAB OERUSs, who have compoſed the Ee 
* clefiaſtical Hiſtory of this century, ſee Buch. Gorrn. STRUVLL 
rn Hiftorie Germanicæ, p. 1487, 1510. 1523. 1539. a8 alſo the 
vriters which he recommends. See alſo the Hiftoire de Louis XII. 


1 compoſed by the learned and accurate Ls Vassos, tom. iii. p- 1 


=) IV. This bold: ſtep, from which the Bohemians ex- The Bohe. 


mian war: 


Frederic V, 
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and privileges ; for by it they were involved in the 
moſt. dreadful calamities and deprived of the free exer- 
ciſe of the Proteſtant religion, the ſecurity of which 
was the ultimate end of all the meaſures they had pur- . 
ſued. FrEDERIC was defeated, before Prague, by the 
imperial army, in the year 1620, and by this unfortu- 
nate battle was, not only deprived of his new crown, 
but alſo of his hereditary dominions. Reduced thus 
to the wretched condition of an exile, he was obliged 
to leave his fruitful territories and his ample treaſures 
to the mercileſs diſcretion of the Auſtrians and Bavari- 
ans, who plundered and ravaged them with the moſt 
rapacious. barbarity. The defeat of this unfortunate 
prince was attended with dreadful conſequences to the 
Bohemians, and more eſpecially to thoſe, who, from a 
zeal for religious liberty and the intereſts of the refor- 
mation, had embarked in his cauſe. Some of, them 
were committed to a perpetual priſon, others baniſhed 
for life; ſeveral had their eſtates and poſſeſſions confiſ- 
cated ; many were put to death; and the whole nation 
was obliged, from that fatal period, to embrace the re- 
ligion of the victor, and bend their unwilling necks un- 
der the yoke of Rome. The triumph of the Auſtrians 
would neither have been ſo ſudden nor ſo compleat, nor 
would they, have been in a condition to impoſe ſuch rigo- 
rous and deſpotic terms on the Bohemians. had they 
not been powerfully aſſiſted by JohN GHR |, elector 
of Saxony, who, partly from a principle of hatred to- 
wards the Reformed|[r}, and partly from conſiderations 
of a political kind, reinforced, with his troops, the Im- 
perial army I]. This invaſion of the Palatinate was the 
5 occaſion 


— 8 2 > >&X oA 


—— 


— 
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Ir) By the Reformed, as has been already obſerved, we are to un- 
derſtand the Calvinifis, and alſo, in general, all Proteſtants that are 
not of the Lutheran perſuaſion. And here we ſee a Lutheran eleQor 
drawing his ſword to 2 the cauſe of popery and perſecution a- 
gainſt a people generouſſy ſtruggling for the Proteſtant religion, and 
the rights of conſcience.] | 


[5] See the Commentarii de Bello Bobergico-Germanico ab 4. C. 161 7, 
= | | | : 
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1crccaſion of that long and hloody war, that was fo fatal Cs u u. 
the Wo Germany, and in which the greateſt part of the WII. 


er- Mrinces of Europe were, one way or another, unhappi- 
ieh engaged. It began by a eonfederacy formed between 
ur-. me German powers and the king of Denmas x, in or- 
he er to aſſert the rights of the elector Palatine, unjuſtly ; 
u- WSxcluded from his dominions, againſt the deſpotic pro- 
n, Needings of the emperor. The confederates maintain- 


d, that the invaſion in Bohemia, - by this unhappy 
Prince, was no juſt ſubject of offence to the emperor ; 
Ind that the houſe of Auſtria, whoſe quarrel the empe- 
or, was not obliged by any means to adopt, was alone 
he ſufferer in this caſe. Be that as it may, the pro- 
preſs and iſſue of the-war were unfavourable to the al- 
Dies. | 

V. The ſucceſs of the imperial arms filled the vota- The pro- - 
ies of popery and Rome with the warmeſt tranſports of Senat be 
oy and exultation, and preſented to their imaginations Bohemian 
the moſt flattering proſpects. "They thought that the 
happy period was now approaching, when the whole 
ribe of heretics, that had withdrawn their necks from 
he papal yoke, ſhould either periſh by the ſword, or be 
reduced under the dominion of the church. The em- 
peror, himſelf, ſeemed to have imbibed no ſmall porti- 


or Non of this odious ſpirit, which was doubly prepared to 
o- Wconvert or to deſtroy. The flame of ambition, that 
ey MWburned within him, was nouriſhed by the ſuggeſtions 
or 8 


ad 4. 1630, in quarto.—Apranuam SCULTET, Narratio Apologetica 
de Curriculo vitæ ſue, p. 86. — It is well known,, that the Roman- 
n- WW catholics, and more eſpecially MazTix Becan, a Jeſuit, perſuaded 
e? Marräzyw Hop, who was an Auſtrian by birth, and the elector's 
chaplain, to repreſent to his prince the cauſe of the eleQor Palatine | * 
(which was the cauſe of the Reformed religion) as, not only unjuſt, but 
alſo as detrimental to the intereſts of Lutheraniſm, and to recommend 
n- Sto him the cauſe and intereſts of the houſe of Aufria. See Unſchul- 
re ge Narchrid, A. 1747, p. 858. [What Dr. Mosaeim obſerves 
here may be true. But then it is as true, that MatTTauaw Hon muſt 
have been a great fool or a great knave gu liſten to ſuch inſinuations, 
not only on account of their glaring abſurdity, hut alſo conſidering the 
perſons from whom they came. This is the ſame Hoe that is menti- 


pred above as a learned defender of the Lutheran faith. P 
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of bigotry. Hence he audaciouſly carried his arms 
through a great part of Germany, ſuffered his generals 
to vex with impunity thoſe princes and ſtates, which 
refuſed. a blind obedience to the court of Rome, and 
ſhewed plainly, by all his.proceedings, that a ſcheme 
had been laid for the extinction of the Germanic liber- 
ty, civil and ſacred. The elector of Saxony's zealous 
attachment to the emperor, which he had abundantly 
diſcovered by his warm and ungenerous oppoſition to 
the unfortunate FREDeRIC, together with the lamenta- 
ble diſcord, that reigned among the German princes, 
per ſuaded the papal faction that the difficulties, which 
eemed to oppoſe the execution of their project, were 
far from being invincible. Accordingly the perſons, 
concerned in this grand enterprize, began to act their 
reſpective parts. In the year 1629; FERDINAND Il. 


to give ſome colour of juſtice to this religious war, ifſu- 


ed out the terrible reſtitulion- edit, by which the Proteſ- 
tants were ordered to reſtore to the church of Rome all 
the poſſeſſions, they had become maſters of in conſe- 
quence of the religious peace, concluded in the preceding 
century [/]. The edict was principally owing to the 
ſuggeſtions of the Jeſuits. That greedy and ambitious 
Order claimed a great part of theſe goods and poſſeſſions 
as a recompence due to their labours in the cauſe of re- 
ligion ; and hence aroſe a warm conteſt between them 
and the ancient and real proprietors [u]. This conteſt 


indeed was decided by the law of force. It was the 


depopulating ſoldier, who, ſword in hand, gave weight 
and authority to the imperial edict, wreſting out of the 
hands of the lawful poſſeſſor, without form of proceſs, 
whatever the Romiſh prieſts and monks thought proper 
to claim, and treating the innocent and plundered ſuf- 
ferers with all the ſeverity, that the moſt barbarous ſpi- 
rit of oppreſſion and injuſtice could ſuggeſt. 78 


[7] See, for an illuſtration of this matter, the authors mentioned 
by ST&uvivs, in his Syntagme Hiftor. Germanice, p. 1553. 


i. lib. iv. chap. ili. . xxv. p. 810, | 


lu] See CHRIST. Aus. Salic. Hifloria Auguſt. Confsſfonjs, tom, 


VI. 
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VI. Germany groaned under theſe diſmal ſcenes of CEN r. 
tumult and oppreſſion, and looked about for ſuccour | 
in vain. The enemy encompaſſed her on all ſides, and guns 
none of her princes ſeemed qualified to ſtand forth as Adoipbus 
the avenger of her injuries, or the aſſertor of her rights. Me AO 
Some were reſtrained from appearing in her cauſe by gen ef e 
the ſuggeſtions of bigotry, others by a principle of thirty years 
fear, and others again by an ungenerous attention to 
their own private intereſt, which choked, in their 
breaſts, all concern for the public good. An illuſtri- 
ous hero, whoſe deeds even envy was obliged to revere, 
and whoſe name will deſcend with glory to the lateſt 
ages, came forth, nevertheleſs, at this critical ſeaſon , 

Gusr Avus ADpoLPHUs tgok the field, and maintain- 
ed the cauſe of the Germanic liberties againſt the op- 
preſſion and tyranny of the houſe of Auſtria. At the 
earneſt requeſt of the French court, which beheld, 
with uneaſineſs, the overgrown power of that aſpiring 
houſe, he ſet ſail for Germany, in the year 1629, with a 
ſmall army; and, by his repeated victories, blaſted in 
a ſhort time, the ſanguine hopes which the pope and 
emperor had entertained of ſupprefling the Proteſtant 
religion in the empire. Theſe hopes, indeed, ſeemed 
to revive in the year 1632, when this glorious aſſertor 
of Germanic liberty fell in the battle of Lutzen [w]; 
but this unſpeakable loſs was, in ſome meaſure, made 
up, in proceſs of time, by the conduct of thoſe who 
ſucceeded GusTavus at the head of the Swediſh army. 
And, accordingly, the war was obſtinately carried on 
in bleeding Germany, during cures with various 


ſucceſs, until the exhauſted treaſures of the contending 
parties, and the pacific inclination CaRIsTINA, the 
daughter and ſucceſſor of Gus r Avus, put an end to 
theſe deſolations, and brought on a treaty of peace. 


[ww] See AxckENRHOL TE, Memoires de la Reine Chriſtine, tom. i. p. 
7.— 20. in which there are many very N N ayecios relating 
to the life, exploits, and death of GusTavus. The learned com- 
piler of theſe Memoirs has alſo thrown much light * the hiſtory of 
this period, and of the peace that terminated this long and dreadful 


war. Pre 
VII. 
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CzxnT. VII. Thus after a war of thirty years, carried on 
= XVII. wich the moſt unrelenting animoſity and ardour, the 
Ĩ§7e peace Wounds of Germany were cloſed, and the drooping 
of Wefpba- ſtates of Europe revived, in the year 1648, by the 
peace of Veſipbalia, fo called from the cities of Mun /. 
ter and Ofnabrug, where the negociations were held, 

and that famous treaty concluded. The Proteſtants 

indeed, did not derive from this treaty all the privi- 

| 0 they claimed, nor all the advantages they had in 
view; for the emperor, among other leſs important in- 
ſtances of obſtinacy, abſolutely refuſed to re-inſtate the 
Bohemian and Auſtrian Proteſtants in their religious 
privileges, or to reſtore the Upper Palatinate to its anci- 
ent and lawful proprietor. But they, nevertheleſs, ob- 
tained by this, peace, privileges and advantages, which 
the votaries of Rome beheld with much diſpleaſure and 
uneaſineſs; and it is unqueſtionably evident, that the 
treaty of Weftphalia gave a new and remarkable degree 

of ſtability to the Lutheran and Reformed churches in 
Germany. By this treaty the peace of "Augſburg, which 
the Lutherans had obtained from CHARLES V. in the 
preceding century, was firmly ſecured againſt all the 
machinations and ſtratagems of the court of Rome ; 
by it the reſtilution- edict, which commanded the Pro- 
teſtants to reſtore to the Romiſh church the eccleſiaſti- 
cal revenues and lands they had taken poſſeſſion of 
after that peace, was abrogated, and both the contend- 
ing pfrrties confirmed in the perpetual and uninterrup- 
ted poſſeſſion of whatever they had occupied in the be- 
ginning of the year 1624. It would be entering into a 
very long detail, were we to enumerate the advantages 
that accrued to the Proteſtant princes from this trea- 

ty [x]. All this was a ſource of vexation to the ot 

| ES | 27 
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[x] An account of this whole matter, ſufficient to ſatisfy the curio- 
ſity of the moſt inquiſitive reader, may be found in that moſt elaborate 
and excellent work compiled by the yory learned and judicious Jonnx 
GoDerEY Dt MEYERN, under the following title: Ad Pacis Weſt- 
phalice et Executionis jus Norimbergenfis. See alſo the more compen- 
dious, though valuable work of Ap Au, biſhop of Hierapelis, 22 
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ous ſtratagems, without being very ſcrupulous in the 
choice, in order to annul this treaty, or elude its ef - 


ther the emperor, nor the princes that had embarked 
in his cauſe, thought it adviſeable to involve themſelves 
anew in the tumults of war, whoſe iſſue is ſo uncer- 
tain, and whoſe moſt fatal effects they had lately eſca- 
ped with ſo much difficulty. The treaty, therefore, 
was executed 1n all its parts, and all the articles, that 
had been agreed upon at Munſter and O/ſnabrug, were 
confirmed and ratified, in the year 1650, at Nurem- 
%% J. n 

þ VIII. After this period the court of Rome and its 
d creatures were laid under a conſiderable degree of re- 
je ſtraint. They did not any longer dare to make war in 
„e gan open and public manner upon the Proteſtants, ſince 
in ¶ the preſent ſtate of things blaſted all the hopes they had 
-h Wl fondly entertained of extinguiſhing the light of the re- 
1c formation, by deſtroying, or reducing under their 
ic Wl ghoſtly yoke, the princes and ſtates that had encourag- 
; ed and protected it in their territories. But where- ever 
o- they could exert the ſpirit of perſecution with impuni- 
i- ty, there they oppreſſed the Proteſtants in the moſt 
of Wl grievous manner, and, in defiance of the moſt folemn 


p- tled, Relatio Hiſtorica de Pacificatione Oſnabrugo-Monafterienfi, of which 
the illuſtrious author publiſhed a new edition at Leip/fich, in the year 


not omit here the ingenious Father Bovcs at's elegant hiſtory of this 
res Wl treaty, which, though chiefly drawn from the papers of the French 
a- WW ambaſſadors, is nevertheleſs, generally ſpeaking, compoſed with accu- 
mY KO; impartiality, and - candour ; it was publiſhed at Paris, in the 
1 Ph 1746, in ſix volumes in oQavo, under the title of Hiftoire de la 
0 Paix de Meſpbalie. 
D] Pope InnocxxT X. oppoſed to this treaty of peace, in the 
o- year 1651, a flaming Bull, on which Hog xBeck publiſhed at Utrecht, 
rate in 1652, an ample and learned commentary, entitled, Examen Bullæ 
HY Papa is, qud Innocentius X abrogare nititur pacem Germanic. This 
6. Pull might perhaps have produced ſome effect upon the emperor and 
en- his allies, had it been properly gilded. | 


* 


fecis; but his attempts were unſucceſsful, ſince nei- 


ted, | | conventions 


v5 


of Rome, and made its pontiffs feel the ſevereſt pangs of C » « r. 
diſappointed ambition. He, accordingly, uſed vari- XVII 


The. Proteſ- 
tants vex ec 
and perſecu- -- 
ted by R ',"'Þ 
and its vo: 


taries. . 


1737, more accurate and ample than the preceding one. We muſt 


"Pp 
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Cz x r. conventions and of the moſt ſacred obligations, en- 
XVI. croached upon their rights, privileges, and poſſeſſions. 
Thus in, Hungary, during the ſpace of ten years [z], 

both Lutherans and Calvinifts-were involved in an un- 
interrupted ſeries of the moſt cruel catamities and vex- 
ations [a4]. The injuries and inſults they ſuffered at the 
hands of many orders of men, and more eſpecially of 

the Jeſuits, both before and after the period now under 
conſideration, are not to be numbered. In Poland, all 
"thoſe, who ventured to differ from the pope, found, by a 
bitter experience, during the whole courfe of this cen- 

tury, that no treaty or convention, that tended to ſet 
bounds to the authority or rapacity of the church, 

was held ſacred or even regarded at Rome. For man 
of theſe were ejected out of their ſchools, deprived of 

their churches, robbed of their goods and poſſeſſions 

under a variety of perfidious pretexts, nay, frequently 
condemned to the moſt fevere and cruel puniſhments, 
without having been even chargeable with the appear- 

ance of a crime [5]. The remains of the Waldenſes, 
that lived in the vallies of Piedmont, were perſecuted 

often with the moſt inhuman cruelty. (and more eſpe- 

cially in the years 1632, 1655, and 1685) on account 
of their magnanimous and ſtedfaſt attachment to the 
religious of their anceſtors ; this perſecution was carri- 

ed on with all the horrors of fire and (word, by the 
dukes of Savoy [c]. In Germany the ſame ſpirit of bi- 
gotry and perſecution produced almoſt every where 


[z]. From 1671 to 1681. 15 | 
[a] See Hiftoria Diplomatica de flatu Religionis E vangelice in Hun- 
garia, p. 69.——Pauri DEBREzZENt Hiſtoria Ecclefie Reformiate in 
Hungaria, lib. ii. p. 447. —— SCHELHORNIUS,. in Muſeo Helveti co, 
tom. vii. p. 4 90. | | 
[5] See Ap. RecenvoLscnii Hiftoria Eecleſiæ Sclawonie, lib. it. 
Cap. xv. p. 216, 235. 253.-—— The grievances which the Diſſentert 
from the church of Rome ſuffered in Poland after Rx GenvoLscCylus, 
may be learned from various Memorials that have been publiſhed in out 
times. "th; 
| fe] See GirLes, Hiſtoire Ecclefeaſtique des Egliſes Vaudoiſes, pub- 
liſhed at Geneva in quarto in the year 1656, chap. xlviii. p. 339. 
flagrant 
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flagrant acts of injuſtice. The infractions of er CRM x. 
ty, and of the Germanic liberty that was founded up- XVI. 
o it, would farniſh- matter for many volumes [4] ; and 
all theſe infractions were owing to a prepoſterous and 


extravagant zeal for augmenting the authority and ex- 
e tending the juriſdiction of the church of Rome. And, 


indeed, as loyg as that church and its aſſuming pontiff 
ſhall perſiſt in maintaining, that they have a right to 
xtend- their lordly ſceptre over all the churches fſthe 
Chriſtian world, ſo long muſt thoſe, who have refoghn- : 
Need their authority, but are more or leſs within their 
reach, deſpair of enjoying the ineſtimable bleſſings of 


*. 


5 ſecurity and peace. IJ hey will always be conſidered as 
yaeebellious ſubjects, againſt whom the greateſt acts of 
of ſeverity and violence are law full. 


IX. The zealous inſtruments: of the court of Rome The Moors 


5 what had often baniſhed out 
of ain, 


8 ccompliſhediat lepgth, in this centur 
been attem without ſucceſs 3 


85 | de deliver ing Spain and the 
r- {Wfrom': the infidelity of the Moors, and France from tlie Proteſtants 


hereſy of the Proteſtants. Thee poſterity of the Moors IX Frome, 
or Saracens, WhO had formerly been maſters of a great 
part of Spain, had hitherto lived in that Kingdom mix- 


S 

nt Ned with the other inhabitants of the country, ànd their 
ne number was ſtill conſiderable. They were Chriſtians, 
i- at leaſt in their external profeſſion and manners, induſ- 
he trious alſo and inoffenſive, and, upon the whole, good 


and uſeful ſubjects; but they were groſly ſuſpected of a 
ſecret propenſity to the doctrine of MAHOMHEN, Which 
was the religion of their anceſtors. Hence the clergy 
beſet the monarch with their importunate ſollicitations, 
and never ceaſed their clamorous remonſtrances before 
royal edictwas obtained to drive the Saracens, whoſe 
numbers were prodigious, out of the Spaniſh'territo- 


ji. Nies. This imprudent ſtep was highly detrimental to 
the kingdom of Spain, and its pernicious effects are 
more or leſs viſible even to the preſent times; but the N 


Le The Hiſteriet of the grievances, fuffered by che Proteſtants of 

ermany on account of their religion, that have been. compoſed by 

DTRUYIVS and HorrMAN, contain ample details of this, matter. 
Vor. IV. B | church, 


— 
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Cz xr. church, whoſe intereſts and dominion are, in popiſhiſ 
countries, conſidered as diſtinct from the intereſts and 
authority of ſtate, and of a much more ſublime and + 
excellent nature, acquired new acceſſions of wealth and 
power by the expulſion of the Moors [el. In proportion 
as the community loſt, the church gained; and thus 
the public good was ſacrificed to the demands of bigo 
try and ſuperſtition. © era 

In France the perſecuting ſpirit of the church of Rom: 
exhibited ſcenes ſtill more ſhocking. The Proteſtant; 
of that kingdom, commonly called Huguenots, after hav 
ing groaned, for a long ſpace of time, under variou 
forms of cruelty and oppreſlion, and ſeen multitudes 
their brethren put to death by ſecret conſpiracies or 
open tyranny and violence, were, at length, obliged 

either to ſave themſelves by a clandeſtine, flight or w 
rofeſs, againſt their conſciences, the Romiſn religion, 
This barbarous and iniquitous ſcene of French perſecu: 
tion, than which the annals of modern hiſtory preſent 
nothing more unnatural and odious, will find its place 
below, in the hiſtory of the Reformed church [f J. 

The court X. All the reſources of inventive genius and refined 

of Kone fails policy, all the efforts of inſinuating craft and audacious re 

tewpts up- bellion, were employed to bring back Great Britain and 
on gm Ireland under the yoke of Rome. But all-theſe attempt 
were without effect. About the beginning of this century, 

a ſet of deſperate and execrable wretches, in whoſe breaſts 

the ſuggeſtions of bigotry and the hatred of the Proteſtant 

religion had ſuppreſſed all the feelings of juſtice and 
humanity; were inſtigated by three Jeſuits, of whom 

GARNET, the ſuperior of the ſociety in England, wa 

the chief, to form the moſt horrid plot that is known ia 

the annals of hiſtory. The deſign. of this conſpiracy 
was nothing leſs than to deſtroy, at one blow, Jaws |. 
the prince of Wales, and both houſes of parliament, 
by the exploſion of an immenſe quantity of gunpow: 
der, which was concealed, for that purpoſe, in the 
[4] See Mrcmary Guppes's Hiftory of the Expullion of the Morif 
eoes out of Spain, in his Miſcellaneous Trafs, vol. i. p. 9g. 
LV] In the ſecond Chapter of the ſecond Part c this Section. 1 
710115 | vaults 
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aults that lay under the houſe of lords. The ſangui- Cn x. 

ary bigots, concerned init, imagined, that, as ſoon XVI. 
2s this horrible deed was performed, they would be aW 

Hull liberty to reſtore popery to its former credit, and 

Wibſtitute it in the place of the Proteſtant religion [g]. 

EFT his odious conſpiracy, whoſe infernal purpoſe was 
Canals diſcovered, when it was ripe for execu- 

ion, is commonly known in Britain under the denomi- 

nation of the gun-powwder treaſon [bh], th 

This diſcovery did not ſuſpend the efforts and ſtrata- 

ems of the court of Rome, which carried on its 

ſchemes in the ſucceeding reign, but with leſs violence, 

and more caution. CHARLES I. was a prince of a ſoft 

and gentle temper, and was entirely directed by the 

ounſels of Laup, archbiſhop of Canterbury, a man, 

who was neither deſtitute of learning nor good qualities 

[i], though he carried things to exceſſive lengths 

through his warm and violent attachment to the ancient 

rites and ceremonies of the church; the queen, on 

the other hand, who was a princeſs of France, was 

warmly devoted to the intereſts of popery; and from 

all this it ſeemed probable enough, that, though trea- 

ſon and violence had failed, yet artifice and mild mea- 

ſures might ſucceed, and that a reconciliation might be 


[(g) There is a letter extant, written by Sir EVN AAA Drcy, one 
of the conſpirators, to his wife, after his condemnation, which de- 
ſerves an eminent place in the hiſtory of ſuperſtition and bigotry, and 
ſhews abundantly their infernal ſpitit and tendency. The following 
paſſage will confirm this judgment: Now for my intention, ſays Di- 
« BY, let me tell you, that, if I had thought there had been the leaft fin 
e in the plot, I would not have been of it for all the world ; and no 
« other cauſe drew me to hazard my fortune and lift but zeal to God's reli- 
« gien.“ See Dionv's Papers publiſhed by ſecretary CovenTtay:] 
[hb] See Rarin Thoyras, Hiftoire d Angleterre, livr. xviii. tom. 
vii. p. 40. Jo. HNA. HI Hiflorie Papatus, Period, 5 
vii. p. 211. 291i, &. VF eas n eee 
165 Mr. Hoes: ſpeaking of Lavv's/learning and morals, ex- 
preſſes himſelf in the following manner: This man was virtuous, 
if ſeverity of manners, alone, and abſtinence from pleafure could 
% deſerve that name. He was learned, if polemical knowledge 
Jeould entitle him to that praiſe“ See HuMe's: Hiftoryi of Great 
Faun, vol. v. p. 193. ] 7 een en enen 7A a0 
hen, enn e brought 
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Cz NT. church, whoſe intereſts and dominion are, in popiſh 
countries, conſidered as diſtinct from the intereſts and 
authority of ſtate, and of a much more ſublime and 
excellent nature, acquired new acceſſions of wealth and 
power by the expulſion of the Moors [e]. In proportional 
as the community loſt, the church gained; and thus 
the public good was ſacrificed to the demands of bigeiſ 
try and ſuperſtition- Ne g 
In France the perſecuting ſpirit of the church of Rm 
exhibited ſcenes ſtill more ſhocking. The Proteſtant 
of that kingdom, commonly called Huguenots, after havilli 
ing groaned, for a long ſpace of time, under variouii 
forms of cruelty and oppreſſion, and ſeen multitudesc 
their brethren put to death By ſecret conſpiracies o 
open tyranny and violence, were, at length, obliged 
either to ſave themſelves by a clandeſtine, flight or u 
protels, againſt their conſciences, the Romiſh religion, 
his barbarous and iniquitous ſcene of French perſecu: 
tion, than which the annals of modern hiſtory preſen 
nothing more unnatural and odious, will find its place 
below, in the hiſtory of the Reformed church [f J. 
The court X. All the reſources of inventive genius and refined 
of Rome fail® policy, all the efforts of inſinuating craftandaudacious re 
tempts up- bellion, were employed to bring back Great Britain and 
n England. Ireland under the yoke of Rome. But all theſe attempt 
were without effect. About the beginningof this century, 
a ſet of deſperate and execrable wretches, in whoſe breaſts 
the ſuggeſtions of bigotry and the hatred of the Proteſtant 
religion had ſuppreſſed all the feelings of juſtice and 
humanity, were inſtigated by three Jeſuits, of whom 
GARNET, the ſuperior of the ſociety in England, wa 
the chief, to form the moſt horrid plot that is known in 
the annals of hiſtory. The deſign of this conſpiracy 
was nothing leſs than to deſtroy, at one blow, Jaws | 
the prince of Wales, and both houſes of -parliament, 
by the exploſion of an immenſe quantity of gunpow: 
der, which was concealed, for that purpoſe, in the 
l-] See Mrcnazu Gzppes's Hiftory of the Expulfion of the Meri 
coes out of Spain, in his Miſcellaneous Trafs, vol. i. p. 59. ne” 
IV] In the ſecond Chapter of the ſecond Part of this Section. 1 
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nd ary bigots, concerned in it, imagined, that, as ſoon 
nds this horrible deed was performed, they would be at 


all liberty to reſtore popery to its former credit, and 
Jubſtitute it in the place of the Proteſtant religion [g]. 
WT his odious conſpiracy, whoſe infernal purpoſe was 
Wprovidentially diſcovered, when it was ripe for execu- 
ion, is commonly known in Britain under the denomi- 
ation of the gun-powder treaſon [h]. 3 

This diſcovery did not ſuſpend the efforts and ſtrata- 
ems of the court of Rome, which carried on its 
Wchemes in the ſucceeding reign, but with leſs violence, 
and more caution. CHARLES I. was a prince of a ſoft 
and gentle temper, and was entirely directed by the 


| 
by ounſels of Lavup, archbiſhop of Canterbury, a man, 
who was neither deſtitute of learning nor good qualities 


through his warm and violent attachment to the ancient 
rites and ceremonies of the church ; the queen, on 
the other hand, who was a princeſs of France, was 
warmly devoted to the intereſts of popery ; and from 
all this it ſeemed probable enough, that, though trea- 
ſon and violence had failed, yet artifice and mild mea- 
ſures might ſucceed, and that a reconciliation might be 


Ice) There is a letter extant, written by Sir Evezarpd Dicsy, one 
of the conſpirators, to his wife, after his condemnation, which de- 
ſerves an eminent place in the hiſtory of ſuperſtition and bigotry, and 
ani ſhews abundantly their infernal ſpirit and tendency. The following 
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aults that lay under the houſe of lords. The ſangui- 845 T. 
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[7], though he carried things to exceſſive lengths 


and paſſage will confirm this judgment: Now for my intention, ſays Di- 


« BY, let me tell you, that, if 1 had thought thert-had been the leaft fin 
i» the plot, 1 would not have been of it for all the world 3 and no 
VO © other cauſe drew me to hazard my fortune and lift but zeal to God's reli- 
« gion.” See Dionv's Papers publiſhett by ſecretary. Covxxrav.] 
[hb] See: Rarin ThHoyrAs, Hiftoire Angleterre, livr. xviii. tom. 
vu, p. 40.—— Jo. Hexx. Hs1DgcGER1 Hiftorja Papatus, Period, 5 
7 211. 291, &c. CO Oey IJ 2 
Z 


vil. 
k 
preſſes himſelf in the following manner: This man was virtuous, 
if ſeverity.of manners, alone, and.: abſtinence from pleafure could 
* deſerve that name. He was learned, if polemical knowledge 
could entitle him to that praiſe“ See HuMe's: Hiftory' of Great 
Fein, vol. „„ . 
Wi „n enn ata; 0% brought 


) Mr. Hut, ſpeaking of Lav bes learning and morals, er- 
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C x x r. brought about between England and Rome [k]. This 

XVII. profpe&t, which had ſmiled in the imaginations of the 

friends of popery, vaniſhed entirely when the civil war 

broke out between the king and parliament. In conſe 

quence of theſe commotions, both the unfortunate 

CHARLES and his imprudent counſellor Lavp, were 

brought to the ſcaffold; and OLiveR CROMWELL, a 

man of unparalleled reſolution, dexterity, and fore- 

ſight, and a declared enemy to every thing that bore 

even the moſt diſtant reſemblance of popery, was 

placed at the helm'of government, under the.title of 
Protector of the commonwealth of England. 

' The hopes of Rome and it's votaries were, neverthe- 
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| book ill. p. 603. 
606.—Near's Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. iu. p4j233- 237, 634. 


Nrw Thorras, Hiftoire d' Augleterre, liyr. xxxiit. vol. ix. p. 160, 
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of the Jeſuits, | | 
gave a mortal blow to that religion which he meant! 
to promote, and fell from the throne whoſe prero- 
gatives he was attempting to augment and extend. 


Chap. I. of the Romiſh C H UR CH. 


Immediately on his acceſſion to the crown he openly 


attempted to, reſtore to it's former vigour, both in 
England and Ircland, the authority of the Roman 
Wpontiff, which had been renounced and annulled by the 

laws of both realms; and that he might accompliſh 


with the more facility this moſt imprudent purpoſe, he 


trampled upon thoſe rights. and privileges of his 
people, that had ever been held moſt reſpeCtable and 


ſacred, and which he had bound himſelf, by the 


moſt ſolemn engagements, to ſupport and maintain. 
Juſtly exaſperated and provoked by repeated inſults 


rom the throne upon their religion and liberties, and 


alarmed with natural apprehenſions of the approach- 
ing ruin of both, the Engliſh nation looked about for 
a deliverer, and fixed it's views, in the year 1688, on 
WILLIAM, prince of Orange, ſon-in-law to their deſ- 
potic monarch, by whoſe wiſdom and valour things 


were ſo conducted, that James was obliged to retire 
from his dominions and to abdicate the crown ; and 
he Roman pontiff, with all his adherents, were diſap- 
pointed in the fond expectations they had formed of 
eſtoring popery in England [m]. | 


of the Romiſh faith perceived the ill ſucceſs that at- — 


quering the Proteſtants by open force, propoſed de- 
uding them back into the church of Kome by the 
nſinuating influence of ſecret artifice. This way of 
proceeding was approved by many of the votaries of 
dome; but they were not all agreed about the parti- 
[m] The circumſtances of this famous and ever-memorable reyo-, 
ution are accurately recorded by Bu Rr, in the ſecond volume of 
is Hiflory of bis own Times ; and alſo by Rayin, in the tenth volume 
of his Hiftory of England. Add to theſe NezaL's Hiſtory of the Puritans, 


ol. iv. ch. xi. p. 536. | | 
B 3 cular 
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who. were the oracles of his cabinet, C LI 1 


a 


dare 
loy ed 


XI. When the more prudent defenders and patrons Milder me- 


ended all their violent and ſanguinary attempts to Þy Ke - 
gainſt the 


eſtabliſh it's authority, they thought it expedient to Proteftaat 
have recourſe to ſofter methods; and, inſtead of con- eauſe. 


* 


8 
Cenur. 


XVII. 


* 


_ clared it as their opinion, that all conteſt was to be 


Theological XII. There was a famous conference held at Rati/: 
conferences vn, in the year 1601, at the joint deſire of Max- 


held be- 
tween the 
doctors of 
both 
churches. 
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cular manner of employing it, and therefore followed 
different methods. Some had recourſe to the ap- 
pointment of public diſputations or conferences be- 
tween the PEPE doctors of the contending parties 
and this from a notion, which paſt experience ren. 
dered io vain and chimerical, that the adverſaries d 
popery would either be vanquiſhed in the debate, 
or at leaſt be perſuaded to look upon the Roman. 
catholics with leſs averſion and diſguſt. Others de. 


ſuſpended ; that the great point was to find out the 
proper method of reconciling the two churches ; and 
that, in order to promote this falutary purpoſe, az 
little ſtreſs, as poſſible, was to be laid upon thoſe mat. 
ters of controverſy that had been hitherto looked upon 
as of the higheſt moment and importance. A diffe 
rent manner of proceeding was thought more adviſe. 
able by a third ſet of men, who, from a perſuaſion 
that their doctors had more zeal than argument, and 
were much more eminent for_their attachment to the 
church of Rome than for their ſkill in defending it's 
cauſe, prepared their combatants with greater care for 
the field of controverſy, taught them a new art d 
theological war, and furniſhed them with a new and 
ſubtile method of vanquiſhing, cr at leaſt of perplex 
ing their heretical adverſaries. 
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MILIAN, duke of Bavaria, and PniLie Lewis, «© 
lector Palaline, between ſome eminent Lutheran doe. 
tors on the one fide, and three celebrated Jeſuits o- 
the other, The diſpute turned upon the two great 
points, to which. almoſt all the conteſts -between the 
| Proteſtants and Roman-catholics are reducible, eve 
the rule of faith and the judge of controverſies. In tht 
year 1615, a conference was held at Neuburg betweet 
1 HEILBRONNER, A learned Lutheran, ag 
Juks KELLER, a celebrated Jeſuit, by the appoint 
ment of WolTGANY WILLIAM, prince Palatine, wh 
had a little before that time embraced the * 
* | 9 2 al 
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Wbetween ſeveral eminent doctors of the Romiſh, Lu- 
theran, and Reformed churches. This meeting, which 
was deſigned to heal the diviſion that reigned among 
Wheſe churches, and to find out ſome method of re- 
Wconciling their differences and bringing about their 


ry Wre-union, was thence called the Charitable Conference. 
Some time after this, ExnesT Landgrave of Heſſe, 
the Fin order to give a plauſible colour to his apoſtaſy 


from the Proteſtant religion, and make it appear 
to be the reſult of examination and conviction, o- 
Wbliged VALERIAUUs Macnus, a learned Capuchin, 
Sto enter the liſts with PETER HaBeRcCoRN, a re- 
formed miniſter, in the caſtle of Rbeinfeldt. Beſides 
theſe public conferences, there were others of a more 
private nature held, during this century, between the 
doctors of the contending churches. The moſt re- 
© markable of theſe was the famous diſpute between 
Join CLAupE, the moſt learned of the Reformed di- 
vines in France, and Jaques BENIGNE DE BossuE r, 
whoſe genius and erudition placed him at the head of 
the Romiſh, doctors in that country. This diſpute, 


reſt. They all widened the breach inſtead of heal- 
ing it. Neither of the contending parties could be 


„turned from the field of controverſy more rivetted in 
oc. their own opinions, and more averſe to thoſe of their 
adverſaries [u]. 


[*] The reader who deſires a more particular account of what paſ- 


writers mentioned by SAG1TTARIUS, in his Iatraduct. in Hiſtoriam 
Feclgſiaſt. tom. ii. p. 1569. 1581. 1592. 1598. An account of the 
conference between CLAUDE and Boss uz r was compoſed and pub- 
liſhed by each of theſe famous combatants. Boss ug r's account was 
thus entitled : Conference avec M. CLauDE ſur la matiere de Þ Egęliſe, 
Paris 1683, in 1280. This account was anſwered by CLavpe, in. 
his Reponſe au Livre de M. De MEavux intituls Conference avec M. 
CLaupe, publiſhed at the Hague in Oftaya in the year 1683.. 


which was held in the year 1685, ended like all the 


«1-8 perſuaded to yield; on the contrary, they both re- 


ſed in theſe conferences, may ſatisfy his curiofity by conſulting: the 
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aith. But the moſt famous of all theſe conferences CE ur. 
was that, held in the year 1645 at Thorn, by the XVIL 
expreſs order of ULapisLaus IV. king of Poland. 
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The we- 
thods of re- 
conciliation 
employed 
by the Ro- 
man- catho- 
lies. 
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XIII. Thoſe of the Roman-catholics, whoſe views 
were turned towards union and concord, did not o- 
mit the uſe of pious artifice and ſtratagem in order to 
accompliſh this ſalutary purpoſe. They endeavoured 
to perſuade the zealous Proteſtants -and the rigid Ca- 
tholics that their differences in opinion were leſs con- 
ſiderable and leſs important than they, themſelves, 
imagined ; and that the true way to put an end to 
their diſſenſions and to promote their union was not 
to nouriſh the flames of diſcord by diſputes and con- 
ferences, but to ſee whether their ſyſtems might not 
be reconciled, and their apparent inconſiſtencies re- 
moved, by proper and candid explications. They 
imagined that an artful expolition of thoſe doctrines of 
the church of Rome, that appeared the moſt ſhocking 
to the Proteſtants, would tend much to conquer their 
averſion to popery. Such was the general principle in 
which the Romiſh-peace-makers agreed, and ſuch the 
baſis on which they propoſed to carry on their pacific 
operations; but they differed fo widely in their man- 
ner of applying this general principle, and purſued 
ſuch different methods in the execution of this nice 
and perilous ſtratagem, that the event did not anſwer 
their expectations. In the way they proceeded, in- 
ſtead of promoting the deſired union by their repre- 
ſentations of things, their exhortations and counſels, 
this union ſeemed to be previouſly neceſſary in order 
to render their explications and exhortations acceptable, 
nay even ſupportable ; ſo little were the means propor- 
tioned to the end! | ys 

The firſt and moſt eminent of thoſe who tried the 
force of their genius in this arduous enterprize was 
Cardinal RicngLliev, that great miniſter, who em- 
ployed all the Influence of promiſes and threatenings, 
all the powers of ſophiſtry and eloquence, all the arts 
of perſuaſion, in ordęr to bring back the French Pro- 
teſtants into the boſom of the Romiſh church to 
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fo] Rien. StMON, Lettres Choi ſies, tom. i. p. 31, 32. new edit.— 
Bayis's Didionary, at the article AMyRavuT, note 1 ; at the 1 
R 55 | ticle 
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The example of this illuftrious prelate was followed, Cz ur. 
but with leſs dignity and leſs influence, by Ma- SEV. 
o Wsex1ivs, a German Jefuit [p], Vorusrvus, a theologiſt g 
d of Metz [g], PkaToRIUs, a Pruſſian [r], GI ZO f 
pe Bo R, an Iriſh doctor, who was profeſſor at Er- 
urth [s], MARCELL.us, a Jeſuit [7], and other divines 
of inferior note. But of all modern adepts in contro- 
verſy none purſued. this method with ſuch dexterity 
and art as Bossver, biſhop of Meaux, a man of 
true genius, directed by the moſt conſummate circum- 
ot Wl ſpection and prudence. The,famous Expoſition of the 
e- WE Koman-catholic Faith, that was drawn up by this ſubtle 
and infinuating author, was deſigned to fhew the Pro- 
of Wl teſtants that the reaſons againſt returning to the boſom 
g of the Romiſh church would be ſoon and eaſily re- 
ir moved, provided they would view the doctrines of 
n that church in their true light, and not as they had 
e been erroneouſly repreſented by the Proteſtant writers 
Ic WF [4]. This notion was propagated, though with, leſs 


1- dexterity 
d 

e ticle BE AULIEBU, note c; at the article FER RT, note Þ ; at the ar- 
> ticle MiLLET1ERE. | 


[p] See FRED. Sranneni Sirifure ad Boss uETI Expoſitionem 
Fiaei Catholice, tom. iii. opp. T heolog. 7 II. p. 1042. 

* ] There is extant a book compoſed by this writer under the fol- 
S, lowing title: Aurora pacis religioſe divine weritati amica. Mogunt. 
I 1665, in 4*2. | 

< [7] In his Tuba pacis, of which the reader may ſee a curious ac- 
7 8 in BaYLe's Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres, for the year 
1685, p. 1309. 

U In a treatiſe, entitled, Luthero-Calvini/mus ſchilmaticus quidem, 
je fed reconciliabilis. \ 
18 D] The book of MarcELLvs, entitled, Sapientia Pacifica, 
. was 1 by SeLD1vs at the expreſs deſire of the duke of Saxe- 

otha. 


3, u] This book might furniſh ſubject for a multitude of re- 
8 flections. See a particular account of it's hiſtory and it's effects in 
6 Prary's Hifloria Litteraria Theologie, tom. ii. p. 102, and L 


] Cueac's Bibliothegue: Univerſelle et Hiſtorique, tom. xi. p. 438. [It is 
| remarkable, that nine years paſſed before this book could obtain the 
e pope's approbation. CLemenT X. refuſed it poſitively. Nay, ſe- 

veral Roman · catholick prieſts were rigorouſly treated and ſeverely 


— rſecuted for preaching the doctrine contained in the expoſition of 
x 058VET, Which was, moreover, formally condemned by the oy 
x | f verſity 


— 
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-CEnr. dexterity and ſucceſs, by Dez1vs, a Jeſuit of Stra. 
VII. zurg, who wrote a book expreſly to prove that there 
was little or no difference- between the doctrine of the 
council of Trent, and that of the confeſſion of Aug/ 
burg, than which no two ſyſtems can be more irrecon- 
cileably oppoſite [w]. It is however remarkable, that 
all theſe pacific attempts to re-unite the two churches 
were made, by the perſons now mentioned, on their 
own private authority, they were not avowed by the 
higher powers, who, alone, were qualified to remove, 
modify, or explain away thoſe doctrines and rites of 
the Romiſh church that ſhocked the Proteſtants and 
juſtified their ſeparation. It is true, indeed, that, in 
the year 1686, this plan of reconciliation was warmly 
recommended by a perſon properly commithoned, or, 
at leaſt, who gave himſelf out for ſuch, This pacih- 
cator was CHRISTOPHER DE RoHas, biſhop of Tin, 
in the diſtrict of Boſnia, who, during ſeveral years, 
frequented, with theſe reconciling views, the courts of 


the 


verſity of Louvain. The Sorbonne alſo diſavowed the doctrine con- 

tained in that book; though by a late edict we learn, that the fathers 

of that theological ſeminary have changed their opinion on that head, 

and thus given a new inſtance of the variation that reign in the Ro- 

miſh church, which boaſts ſo much of its uniformity in doctrinal mat- 

ters. The artifice that was employed in the compoſition of this book, 

and the tricks that were uſed in the ſuppreſſion and alteration of the 

firſt edition that was given of it, have been detected with great ſaga- 

city and evidence by the learned and excellent Archbiſhop Wake, in 

the Introqudion to his Expoſition of the Doct riss of the Church of E 

land, &c. See alſo his two Defences of that Expoſstion, in which the 

rfidious ſophiſtry of Boss uE is unmaſked and refuted in the moſt 

tisfactory manner. There was an excellent anſwer to BossuerT's 

, book publiſhed by M. DE LA BasTipe, one of the moſt eminent 

Proteliune miniſters in France. This anſwer the French prelate took 

no notice of, during eight years, at the end af which he publiſhed 

an advertiſement, in a new edition of his Expoſition, which was de- 

ſigned to remove the objections of La BasTiDe: The latter replied 

ow in ſuch a demonſtrative and victorious manner, that the learned bids . 

1 notwithſtanding all his eloquence and art, was obliged to quit the 
vl field of controverſy. ] | e Ny 

[w] This book is entitled, La Re-union des Proteflans de Straſburg 

.@ Þ Egliſe Romaine, publiſhed in Octavo at Straſburg in the year 1689. 

>See Pu1L. Jac. SerENERL Confilia Theol. Gorman, tom. i. p., 95. 
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ne Proteſtant princes in Germany; intimated the aſ- CEN r. 
cre fembling of a new council, that was to be more impar- XVII 


the ial in it's deciſions and leſs reſtrained in it's proceedings 
chan the council of Trent; nay, went ſtill further, and 
2N- WT aſſured the Proteſtants, that they ſhould obtain with- 
nat WW out difficulty whatever rights, privileges, and immu- 
nes WY nities they . ſhould think proper to demand from the 
ci Roman pontiff, provided they would acknowledge his 
he paternal authority, and no longer refuſe a profound 
e, ſubmiſſion to his mild and gentle empire. But the arti- 
office and deſigns of this ſpecious miſſionary were eaſily 
nd detected; the Proteſtant doctors and: alſo their ſove- 
in reigns ſoon perceived, that a fair and candid plan of 
ly reconciliation and union was not what the court of Rome 
II, had in view ; but that a ſcheme was laid of reſtoring 


it's pontiffs to their former, deſpotic dominion over the 


4, Chriſtian world [x]. 5 

N XIV. The Romiſh peace-makers found among the proteſtant 

of WW Proteſtants, and more eſpecially among thoſe of the Perce na- 

he Reformed church, certain doctors, who, by a natural 
propenſity to union and concord, ſeconded perhaps, 

<3 in ſome, by views of intereſt” or by the ſuggeſtions of 

d, ambition, were diſpoſed to enter into their plan, and to 

o- aſſiſt them in the execution of it. Theſe doctors 

at- maintained, that the points in debate between the two 

* churches were not of ſufficient importance to juſtify 

J their ſeparation. Among the French Proteſtants Lewis 

in IE BLAxc and his diſciples were ſuſpected of an incli- 

A nation to go too great lengths in this matter [y]. The 

4 ſame accuſation was brought, with fuller evidence, a- 

4 gainſt Hutsse AUx, profeſſor of divinity at Saumur, 

nt 2s | 3 MiLLE- 

K WW . 

d [&] See Jo. Worr. Jatcert Hiftoria Ecclefiaſt. Sæculi xvii. 

e CarisT. ERERHARDI WElsMANNI Hi. Ecelefiaft. Sæculi xvii. p. 

d 735. The reader will find, in the Commercium Epiſtolico- Leibnitianum 

), of. Gxunerus “. an account of the particular conditions of recon- 

e ciliation, that were propoſed, in the year 1660, to the German 


courts by the elector of Mentx, authoriſed, as it is alledged, by the 
g Roman pontiff. | 
» | Tom. i. p. 411. 418. 426. | Yo lhe 
[p] See a particular and intereſting account of LE BLanc in 


BaYLz's Dictionary, at the article BzavL1av. 
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Miliz rirR, LE FEVR E, and others of leſs note [z]. 
Among the Britiſh divines this exceſſive propenſity to 
diminith the ſhocking abſurdities of popery was leſs 
remarkable; WILLI AM FokBES was the principal per- 
ſon who diſcovered an extreme facility to compoſe a con- 


ſiderable number of the differences that contributed to 


perpetuate the ſeparation between the two churches [a], 
With reſpect to the Dutch it is abundantly known, how 
ardently the great and learned GRoT1vs deſired the re- 
union of all Chriſtian churches in one general bond of 
charity and concord, and with what peculiar zeal he 
endeavoured to reform ſome enormities of the church of 
Rome, and to excuſe others. But theſe and all the other 
arbitrators, whoſe names and whoſe efforts in this 
pacific cauſe it would be tedious to mention, derived 
no. other fruit from their, perhaps, well-intended la- 
bours, than the diſpleaſure of both the contending 
parties, and the bitter reproaches of their reſpective 
churches. 


[z] See the above-mentioned Dzi&tonary, at the article MILLI“ 
TIERRE. For an account of HuissgA ux, and his pacific counſels, 
ſee Rich. Siuox Lettres Choiftes, tom. iii. p. 14. —-Avuon, Synodes 
Nationnaux des Egliſes Reformees en France, tom. iii. p. 765. — The 
labours of Le Fevme, father to the famous Madam Dacikx, in the 
ſame cauſe are mentioned by Mo R Hor Ius, in his Polyhiftor. tom. i. 

% 
F * See FoxBes's Conſiderationes modeſtæ et pacifice controverfiarum 
de juſtiſicatione, purgatorio, &c. which were publiſhed in Octavo at 
London, in the year 1658, and afterwards, more correctly, in Germany, 
under the inſpection of Joun Fa BRICIUs, profeſſor of divinity at 
Helmſtadt. Forpes is mentioned by GaAREH with the higheſt en- 
comiums, in his Note ad Bulli Harmoniam Apoſtolicam, p. 19. and if 
we conſider his probity, and the exemplary regularity of his life and 
converſation, he muſt be allowed to deſerve the praiſe that is due to 
piety and good morals. Nevertheleſs, he had his infirmities ; and 
the wiſer part of the Engliſh doQors acknowledge, that his propenſity 
towards a reconciliation with the church of Rome was carried too far. 
See BurneT's Hiſtory of his own Time, vol. i. p. 21.—On this ac- 
count he has been laviſhly praiſed by the Roman-catholic writers; 
ſee R. Simon Lettres Cboiſies, tom. iii. lettr. xviii. p. 119, He was, 
undoubtedly, one of thoſe, who contributed moſt to ſpread among 
the Engliſh a notion (whoſe truth or falſhood we ſhall not here examine) 
that King CHARLES I. and Archbiſhop La up had formed the deſign 


of reſtoring popery in Exgland. | 
in 


— 
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churches, many writers place GEORGE CALIKTUs, a 
an of eminent learning, and profeſſor of divinity in 
che univerſity of Helmſtadt. It is nevertheleſs certain, 


Wand corruptions of popery with a degree of learning 
Wand perſpicuity that was ſcarcely ſurpaſſed by any wri- 
i er of this century, and perſiſted ſtedfaſtly in maintain- 
Wing that the decrees and anathemas of the council of 
rent had baniſhed all hopes of a reconciliation between 
the Proteſtant churches and the ſee of Rome. It is 
true, indeed, that Ca Lix ros looked upon ſome of 
the controverſies that divided the two communions, 
with much more moderation and indulgence than 
- vas uſual, and decided them in a manner that did 
g not ſeem ſuited to the taſte and ſpirit of the times; 
he was alſo of opinion, that the church of Rome had 
not deſtroyed the genuine principles of Chriſtianity, 
but had only deformed them with it's ſenſeleſs fictions, 
and buried them under a heap of rubbiſh, under a mot- 
ey multitude of the moſt extravagant and intoler- 
e able doctrines and ceremonies. It was undoubtedly on 
e chis account, that he has been ranked by ſome in the 
. claſs of the imprudent peace - makers already mentioned. 


+ poſes and ruin the credit of theſe pacific arbitrators, 
„ho, upon the whole, made up but a motley and ill- 
t compoſed ſociety, weakened by inteſtine diſcords. It 
required more dexterity and greater efforts of genius 


to oppoſe the ' progreſs and diſconcert the ſophiſtry, 


f 

; of a {et of men, who had invented new methods of de- 
1 fending popery and attacking it's adverſaries. This 
i new ſpecies of Polemic doctors were called Methodiſts, 
and the moſt eminent of them aroſe in France, where 
| a perpetual ſcene of controverſy, carried on with the 
„ moſt learned among the Huguenors, had augmented 
che dexterity and improved the theological talents of 
| the Roman-catholic diſputants. The Methodifts, from 


their different manner of treating the controverſy in 
' queſtion, 


1 


that this great man diſcovered and expoſed- the errors 


29 
In the number of the Proteſtant doctors, who diſ- Cr. 
overed an inconſiderate zeal for the re-union of theſe XVII. 


XV. It was no difficult matter to defeat the pur- The popih 
Methodiſts, 
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prove all their aſſertions and. objections, whether of 


 BarLrY's Dictionary, at the article Niuusius. 


manner by CaLixTus, in his Digreſſon in Arte Nova contra Niku- 


The HIS TOR T Se&t. II. Part], 
queſtion, may be divided into two claſſes. In the one 
we may place thoſe doctors whoſe method of diſpu- 
ting with the Proteſtants was diſingenuous and unrea- 
ſonable; and who followed the examples of thoſe mili- 
tary chiefs, who ſhut up their treaps in entrenchment; 
and ſtrong holds in order to cover them from the at- 
tacks of the enemy. Such was the manner of pro- 
ceeding of the Jeſuit VERoN, who was of opinion that 
the Proteſtants ſhould be obliged to prove the tenets of 
their church [] by plain paſſages of ſcripture, without 
being allowed the liberty of illuſtrating theſe paſlages, 
reaſoning upon them, or drawing any concluſions from 
them [c]. 5 the ſame claſs may be ranked Nin ust us 
an apoſtate from the Proteſtant religion [4}, the two 
Wal ENBURGS, and other Polemics, who, looking 
upon it as an eaſier matter to maintain their pre. 
tenſions, than to ſhew upon what principles they were 
originally founded le], ' obliged their adverſaries to 


an affirmative or negative kind, and confined them. 
ſelves to the eaſier buſineſs of anſwering objections 
and repelling attacks. We may alſo place among this 
kind of Methodiſts Cardinal RicatLitv, who judged it 


wr wwe t* wt 11> SR RA-aSQaCt =. 0. , FA 


I) More eſpecially the doQrines that peculiarly oppoſe the de 
crees and tenets of the council of Trent. ] | 
[] Mvus#vs, De uſu principiorum Rationis in Controverfiis Theol. 
gicis, lib. i. ch. iv. p. 22,—G: CaiixTi1 Digreſſio de Arte Nova, 
p. 125.—$S1M0N Lettres Cboiſies, tom. i. p. 270. . 
[4] See a particular account of this vain and maui doctor in 
13 work, entitled, 
Ars Nova dicto Sacre Scripture unico lucrandi e Pontificiis plurimas in 
partes Lutheranorum detecta, &c. was refuted in the moſt fatisfaQory 


$1UM, a curious and learned work which was publiſhed *® in 4" at 
Helmſladt, in 1634. | . 9 

(e] That is to ſay, in other words, that they pleaded preſcription 
in favour of popery, and acted like one, who having been, for a long 
time, in poſſeſſion of an eſtate, refuſes to produce his title, and 
requires that thoſe, who queſtion it, ſhould prove it's inſufficiency ot 
falſhood.] | | 
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® This piece originally made a part of the Theologia Moeralis of Calitetus 
þut was afterwards publiſhed ſeparately. % * 
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he ſhorteſt and beſt way to attend little to the multi- C = » 7. 
ade of accuſations, objections, and reproaches with 
hich the Proteſtants loaded all the various branches of 
he Romiſh government, diſcipline, doctrine, and wor- 
ip, and to confine the whole controverſy to the ſingle 
article of the divine inſtilution and authority of the 
HURCH, Which he thought it eſſential to eſtabliſh by 
he ſtrongeſt arguments, as the grand ptinciple, that 
would render popery impregnable | f ]. Tir 
The Meibodiſis of the ſecond clais were of opinion, 
chat the moſt expedient manner of reducing the Pro- 
teſtants to ſilence was not to attack them by piece - 
meal, but to overwhelm them, at once, by the weight 
of ſome general principle, or preſumption, ſome uni- 
verſal argument, which- comprehended, or might be 
applied to, all the points conteſted between the two 
churches. They imitated the conduct of thoſe mili- 
tary leaders, who, inſtead of ſpending their time and 
ſtrength in ſieges and ſkirmiſhes, endeavour to put an 
end to the war by a general and deciſive action. This 
method, if not invented, [g], was, at leaſt, improved 
and ſeconded by all the aids of eloquence and genius 
by N1coLLE, a celebrated doctor among the Janſeniſts 
[5], and it was followed by many of the diſputants of 
22 a '/:1111the 
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[f] For a more ample account of theſe methods of controverſy, 
and of others uſed by the church of Rome, the curious reader may 
conſult FxiD. SPANHEM. Stridtur. ad Expofitionem fidei Boſſuett, 


* tom. iii. opp. part. II. p. 1037.— Jo. HER. HZID EGGER. Hiftor. 
„ Papatus, Period. vii. 5 ccxviii. p. 316.—WALCRHII Introdu#, ad Con- 
0 ks troverſ. Theolog. tom. 1i.—WeisManx1 Hiftor. Ecclefiaſtica, Sec. xvii, 
p. 726. 8 + TY br gs 
# lie) This method certainly was not the invention of NicotLe, * 


for it ſeems to differ little, if at all, from the method of Cardinal 
RicugLitv. We may obſerve further, that Ricxetiev ſeems ta- 
ther to belong to the ſecond claſs of Methodiſts, than to the firſt, 
where Dr. Mosaz1m has placed him.] 


DL Nicol LE is fuppoſed to be the author of a book, entitled, 
Prejuges legitimes contre les Caluiniſſes, which was firſt publiſhed at 
Paris in 1671, paſſed afterwards through ſeveral editions, and was 
anſwered in a ſatisfactory manner by ſeveral learned men. [lt is 
very remarkable, that ſome of the principal arguments, employed in 
us book againſt the Proteſtants, are preciſely the fame A peigz 
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C Eur. the church of Rome, who were ſo fully perſuaded of 
XVIL it's irreſiſtible influence, that they looked upon any 
one of the general points, already mentioned, as ſufh. 
cient, when properly handled, to overturn the whole 
proteſtant cauſe. Hence was it, that ſome of theſe 
Polemics reſted the defence of popery- upon the ſingle 
principle of preſcription; others upon the vicious lives 
of ſeveral of thoſe princes, who had withdrawn- their 
.dominions from the yoke of Rome ; others, again, 
upon. the criminal nature of religious /chi/m, with 
which they reproached the promoters of the reforma- 
tion 3 and they were all convinced, that, by urging 
their reſpective arguments and making good their 
reſpective charges, the mouths of their adverſaries 
muſt be ſtopped, and the cauſe of Rome and it's 
pontiff triumph [7]. The famous Bossv eT ſtood fore. 
moſt in this claſs, which he peculiarly' adorned by the 
ſuperiority of his genius and the inſinuating charms of 
his eloquence. - His arguments, indeed, were more 
ſpecious'than ſolid, and the circumſtances, from which 
they were drawn, were imprudently-choſen. - From the 
variety of opinions, that take place among'the pro- 
teſtant doctors, and the changes that have happened in 
their diſcipline and doctrine, he endeavoured to de- 
monſtrate that the church, founded by LurhER, was 
not the true church; and on the other hand, from the 
perpetual ſameneſs and uniformity that reign in the 


Deiſts make naſe of to ſhew that it is impoſſible for the general body 
of Chriſtians to believe upon a rational foundation. The learned 
CAU, in his Defence of the Reformation, thewed, in a demonſtta- 
tive manner, that the difficulties ariſing from the incapacity of the 
multitude to examine the grounds and principles of the Proteſtant re- 
ligion, are much leſs than thoſe which occur to à papiſt, whoſe faith 
is founded, not on the plain word of God alone, "BL on the dictate: 
of tradition, on the decrees of councils, and a variety of antiquated 
records that are beyond his reach. The proteſtant divine goes ſtill 
further, and gore that there are arguments ip favour, of, Chriftia- 
nity and the Proteſtant faith, that are intelligible by the loweſt ca- 
pacity, and, at the ſame time, ſufficient to ſatigfy an upright and un- 
prejudiced mind.] | 3 7 

tr 0 FRI. SrAXHEMII Dif, de Præſcriptione in rebus fidei adverſu 
rovot Methodiftar, tom. iii. part. II. opp. p. 1079 | 
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Nenets and worſhip of the church of Rome, he pre- 
ended to prove it's divine original [&]. Such an ar- 
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Wpirit of the Roman pontiff, nor of the changes they 
ad permitted in their diſcipline and doctrine, accord- 
Ing to the genius of time and place, and the different 
haracters of thoſe whom they were deſirous to gain 
ver to their intereſts. It was ſtill more ſurprizing in a 
Wrench prelate, ſince the doctors of that nation gene- 
Wally maintain, that the leaden age does not differ more 
Wrom the age of gold, than the modern church of 
Nome differs from the ancient and primitive church of 
hat famous city. | 

XVI. Theſe various attempts of the votaries of 
Lame, though they gave abundant exerciſe to the acti- 
ity and vigilance of the Proteſtant doctors, were not, 
owever,. attended with any important revolutions, or 
any conſiderable fruits. Some princes, indeed, and a few 


[(4)This is the purpoſe of BossuzT's Hiftoire des Variations des E- 
gliſes Proteflantes, which was publiſhed in Octavo at Paris, in the year 
1688, and is ſtill confidered, by the Roman-catholics, as one of the 
ſtrongeſt bulwarks of popery. Let them go on in their illuſions, and 
boaſt of this famous champion and defender ; but, if they have any 
true zeal for the cauſe he defends, or any regard for the authority of 
the ſupreme head of their church, they will do well to bury in obli- 

ion that maxim of this heir champion, that the church, which fre- 
quently modifies, varies, and changes it's aactrines, is deflitute of the 
direftion of the Holy Spirit, [This obſervation of Dr. Mos nEIuü's 
might be verified by numberleſs inſtances of variations in the doctrine 
and worſhip of Rome, that muſt ſtrike every one, who has any to- 
lerable acquaintance with the hiſtory of that church. But, without, 
poing any further than one fingle inſtance, we may obſerve, that Bos- 
8U;cT had a ſtriking proof of the variations of his own church, in 
he different reception that his Expofition of the Roman-catbolic faith 


16 met with from different perſons, and at different times. It was diſ- 
ted Wi pproved of by one pope, approved of by another; it was applauded 
(til BY: y the archbiſhop of Rheims, and condemned by the univerſity of 
* uvain'; it was cenſured by the Sorbonne in the year 1671, and de- 


lared by the fame ſociety a true expoſition of the Catholic faith in 
he following century. For a full proof of the truth of theſe and 
other variations, ſee WAK E's Expoſition, &c,—Le CLErC Bibl. Univ. 
om. xi. p. 438, &c,—General Dictionary, at the article WARE, in the 
ote, and Bibhoth. des Sciences, &c. tom. xviii. p. 29, &c.] 
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guoment muſt indeed ſurprize, coming from a man of 
Wearning, who could not be ignorant of the temporiſing 


Deſerters 
rom the 
Proteſtant 
to the Ro- 
miſh church, 
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Cs x r. learned men were, thereby, ſeduced into the commy 
nion of that church, from whoſe ſuperſtition and tj 
ranny their anceſtors had delivered themſelves ani 
others; but theſe defections were only perſonal, na 
was there any people or province either inclined or er 
gaged to follow theſe examples, Among the more i 
luſtrious deſerters of the Proteſtant religion wer 
CHRisTINA, queen of Sweden [I], a princeſs of grealifi 
ſpirit and genius, but precipitate and vehement in 
moſt all her proceedings, and preferring her eaſe, ple 
fare, and liberty to all other conſiderations I 
WoLrcanc WILLIAM, count Palatine of the Rhine iſ 
CHRISTIAN WILLIAM, marquis of Brandenburg; Ex: 
NEST, prince of Heſſe [u]; JohN FREDERICK, duke 

bj 


[/] See ARCxEXHOLRK, Memoires de la Reine CHRISTINE, which 

contain a variety of agreeable and intereſting anecdotes. | 
[(m) The candid and impartial writer, mentioned in the precedin 
note, has given an ample account of the circumſtances that attende 
this queen's change of religion, and of the cauſes that might han: 
contributed to determine her to a ſtep ſo unexpected and inexcuſabl: 
It was neither the ſubtilty of Des CAR TES, nor the dexterity of C 
NUT, that brought about this event, as BaiLLET would perſuade u 
The true ſtate of the caſe ſeems to have been this; CurisTin, 
having had her ſentiments of religion in general conſiderably perverted 
dy the licentious inſinuations of her favourite BouxDbRLor, was by 
that means prepared for embracing any particular religion, that ple 
ſure, intereſt, or ambition ſhould recommend to her. Upon thi 
foundation the Jeſuits Maczpo, Matixes, and CassaT1, under the 
| immediate protection of PiMENTEL, and encouraged by the courts df 
1 Rome, Spain, and Portugal, employed > ra rs and dexterity iu 
the converſion of this princeſs, whoſe paſſi r Italy, together with 
that taſte for the fine arts and the precious remains of antiquity that 
made her defirous of ſojourning there, may have contributed not 

little to make her embrace the — of that country. | 
[n] This learned and well-meaning prince was engaged by the con- 
verſation and importunities of VALEr1us Macnuvs, a celebrated monk 
of the Capuchin Order, to embrace popery in the year 1651. See 
GruBeR1 Commercium Epiſtol. Leibnitianum, tom. i. p. 27. 35,—Mr 
moires de la Reine CunISTINE, tom. i. p. 216.— t is however to be 
obſerved, that this prince, together with Ax r HoT UTLaic, duke 
of Brunſwick, and ſeveral others, who went over to the church of 
Rome, did not go over to that church of Rome which is now exhibited 
to us in the odious forms of ſuperſtition and tyranny, but to 1 


* 
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nue Brunſwick; and FreveRick AvcusTUs, king of 
Poland. | 

= The learned men, that embraced the communion of 
ne church of Rome, were Baron Boing BuRG, ſecretary 
Jo the elector of Mentz, and an eminent patron of 
rudition and genius [o], CRalsrorHER Ranzow, a 
W:night of Holſtein pl, Cas PARM Sclop tus, PRT Rs 
Pesrius, CHRISTOPHER BEsoL Db, ULI riunnivus, 
NicuolAs STENON, a Daniſh phyſician of great repu— 
ation in his profeſſion, Joun PHIIIT PrRir FER, pro- 
eſſor at Konigſburg, Lucas HoLtsTEntus, PETRUS 
W.xavmstcivs, HENAY BLumivs, profeſſor at Helmſtadt, 
man of learning and of exceſſive vanity [e], DANIEL 
NesSELIUSs, ANDREW FrRoMMIUs, BARTHOL D Ni- 
usIUs, CHRISTOPHER HELL wWicrtus, MaTTHEew 
Far roklus, and a few others of inferior rank in the 
earned world. But theſe converſions, when conſider- 
d with the motives that produced them, will be 
found; in reality, leſs honourable. to the church of 
Rome than they are in appearance; for if in the liſt 
pf princes and learned men abovementioned, we ef- 
face thoſe, whom the temptations of adverſity, the 
mpulſe of avarice and ambition, the ſuggeſtions of 
levity, the effects of perſonal attachments, the power 
pf ſuperſtition upon a feeble and irreſolute mind, and 
other motives of like merit, engage to embrace the 


ts of ſind of church, which perhaps never exiſted, but in their idea, and 
ty in WWwhich, at leaſt, has long cealed to exiſt. That this was the caſe ap- 
with pears evidently from the theological writings of Prince Exxxs r. 

that e! This eminent man, who had more learning than philoſophy, 


and was more remarkable for the extent of his memory than for the. 
ectitude of his judgment, followed the example of the prince of 
N in the year 1653, See GruBtrt Commercium Epiſſol. Leibni-- 
ianum, in which his Letters and thoſe of Conzincrus are publiſh- 


2d, tom. i. p. 35. 37. 39. 48. 56. 60. 70. 76. 93, &. 


Me- [p] See Morrliz l Cimbria Litterata, tom. i. p. 520. x 
) be 21 Brumivus deſerted from the Proteftant church in the year 
duke WW1654.—See Buxcrxarpi Hiforia Biblioth. Auguſte, part. III. p. 223. 
h of W233.—Grvuner: Commercium Epiftol. Leibnitianum, tom. i. p. 41. 95. 
ited W135. 137. 379. 388. 410. In theſe Letters he is called Florus, pro- 
tber iſbibly in Alla 


n to his German name Blum, which ſignifies a flower. * 
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CE u r. Romiſh religion, theſe proſelytes will be reduced to 3 

XVI. number too ſmall to excite the envy of the Proteſtant 
churches []. : 

Theron, XVII. The Chriſtian churches in the Eaſt, which 

Church in- Were independent on the yoke of Rome, did not ſtand 

| dmg leſß firm and ſtedfaſt againſt the attempts of the papal 

the caſt.” miſſionaries, than thoſe of Eurape. The pompous ac- 

counts, which ſeveral Roman-catholic writers have given 

of the wonderful ſucceſs of theſe miſſionaries among 

the Neſtorians and Monophyſites, are little leſs than 

ſplendid fables deſigned to amule and dazzle the multi- 

we ; and many of the wiſeſt and beſt of the Roman- 

catholic doors acknowledge, that they ought to be con- 

ſidered in no other light. As little credit is to be given 

to thoſe, who mention the ſtrong propenſity diſcovered 

by ſeveral of the heads and ſuperintendants of the Chriſ- 

tian ſects in theſe remote regions, to ſubmit to the juriſ- 

diction of the Roman pontiff (J. It is evident, on the 

contrary, that Rome, in two remarkable inſtances, ſuf. 

fered a conſiderable diminution of its. influence and au- 

thority in the eaſtern world during this century. One 

of theſe inſtances was the dreadful revolution in Japan, 

— which has been already related, and which was unhap- 

| pily followed by the total extinction of Chriſtianity in 

that great monarchy. The other was the :downfal of po- 

pery by the extirpation of its miſſionaries in the empire 


[r] See, for a particular account of theſe proſelytes to popery, 
Weisuax's Hifloria Eccleſ. Sæc. xvii. p. 7438. -<WaALiK1uUs's 
Introductio in Controverfias, tom. ii. p. 728. —ARxo0LD's Kirchen- 
and Ketzer-Hiflorie, part- II. p. 912. and other writers of civil and li- 

terary hiſtorx. | | f 
[s] See the remarks m-de-by CAR DIx in feveral places of the laſt 
edition of his Travels. See 4lſo what UA BAN CERRI, in his Preſent 
State of "the Church f Rome, ſaysſof the Armenians and Coptes —— 
q It is true, indeed, that among theſe ſeQs the papal miſſionaries, ſome- 
| times, form congregations, that are obedient. to the ſee of Rome; 
but theſe congregations are poor and inconſiderable, and compoſed on- 
ly-of a handful of members. Thus the Capuchins, about the mid- 
dle of the century now under conſide ration, founded a ſmall congre- 
gation amoſg the Monophyſites of Afia, whoſe (biſhop reſides at Al- 

pe. See LeQuiex, Orieps Chriftianus, tom. ii. p. 1408. | 
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f Abvſinia, of which it will not be improper, or fo-Ce u r. | 
| reign from our purpoſe, to give here a brief account. XVII. Fi 
About the commencement” of the ſeventeenth centu- TT fl 
ry, the Portugueze Jeſuits renewed, under the-moſt au- {1 
ſpicious encouragement, the miſſion to Abyſſmia that had 1 
zeen, for ſome time before that period, interrupted and 
uſpended. For the Emperor Susne1us, who aſſumed 
the denomination of SELTAM Sevo, after the de- 
ſeat of his enemies and his acceſſion to the crown, co- 
vered the miſſionaries with his peculiar protection. 1 
Gained over to their cauſe, partly by the eloquence of 1 
he Jeſuits, and partly by the hopes of maintaining him- 
ſelf upon the throne by the ſuccours of the Portugueſe, 
he committed the whole government of the church to 
A PHONVS,O MEN DES, a miſhonary from that nation, 
reated him patriarch of the Abyſſinians, and not only 
wore in a public manner allegiance to the Roman pontiff 
in the year 1626, but moreover obliged his ſubjects to 
abandon the religious rites and tenets of their 'anceftors, 
and to embrace the doctrine and worſhip of the Romiſh 
hurch. But the new patriarch ruined, by his intem- 4 
erate zeal,” imprudence, and arrogance, the cauſe in 909 
hich he had embarked, and oceaſioned the total ſub- \ 
erfion of the Roman 'pontiff's authority and juriſ- i 
liction, which had really been eſtabliſhed upon ſolid "Fo 
dundations. For he began his miniftry with the moſt” 14 
nconſiderate acts of violence and deſpotiſm. Following 
he ſpirit of the Spaniſh inguiſition, he employed formida- 
le threatenings and cruel tortures to convert the Abyſ- 
nians, the'greateſt part of whom, together with their 
rieſts and miniſters, held the religion of their anceſtors 
n the higheſt veneration, and were willing to part with 
heir lives and fortunes rather than forſake it. He alſo 
rdered thoſe o be re. baptized, who, in compliance 
ith the orders of the emperor, had embraced the faith 
Rome, as if their former religion had been nothing. 
bore than a ſyſtem of paganiſm []. This the Abyſh-- 
* „dünne Sers 3 | nian 


059 The reader will recollect that the Abyfrnians differ but very 
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nian clergy looked upon as a ſhocking inſult upon the 
religious diſcipline of their anceſtors, and as even more 
provoking than the violence and barbarities practiſed 
againſt thoſe who refuſed to ſubmit to the papal yoke. 
Nor did the inſolent patriarch reſt ſatisfied with theſe ar. 
bitzary and deſpotic proceedings in the church; he exci- 
ted tumults and factions in the ſtate, and, with an un- 
paralleled ſpirit of rebellion and arrogance, encroached 
upon the prerogatives of the throne, and attempted to 
give law to the emperor himſelf. Hence arole civil 
commotions, conſpiracies, and ſeditions, which excited 
in a little time the indignation of the emperor and the 
hatred of the-peopte againſt the Jeſuits, and produced, 
at length, in the year 1631, a public declaration from the 
throne, by which the Abyſſinian monarch annulled the 
orders he had formerly given in favour of popery, and 
left his ſubjects at liberty, either to perſevere in the doc- 
trine of their anceſtors, or to embrace the faith of 
Rome. This rational declaration was mild and indul: 
gent towards. the Jeſuits, conſidering the treatment their 
inſolence and preſumption had ſo juſtly deſerved ; but in 
the following reign much ſeverer mealures were employ- 


ed againſt them. BasiLipes,the ſon of SzGueD, who 


ſucceeded his father, in the year 1632, no ſooner aſcend- 
ed the. throne than he thought it expedient to rid his 
dominions of theſe troubleſome and deſpotic gueſts; and 


accordingly, in the year 1634, he baniſhed from the 


territories of £1h:opia the Patriarch Menpez, with all 


little from the Copts in Egypt, and acknowledge the patriarch of A. 
LEXANDRIA, as their ſpiritual chief. They receive the Old and New 


. Teſtament; the Three firſt Councils, the Nicene Creed, and the 


Apoſtolical Conſtitutions. Their firſt converſion to Chriſtianity is at- 
tributed, by ſome, to the famous prime miniſter of their Queen Can- 
DACE, mentioned in the As of ibe Apoſtles ; it is however probable, 
that the general converſion of that great empire was not perfected be- 
fore the fourth century, when FxaumexT1vs, ordained biſhop of 
Axuma by ATHAN AS1Us, exerciſed his miniſtry among them with the 
moſt aſtoniſhing ſucceſs. They were eſteemed a pure church before 
they fell into the errors of EutTycfyss and Dios coxus, and eva 
ſince that period they are ſtill a purer church than that of Roms. 1 


% 


| Chap. 1. of ibe Romiſh CHURCH. — 
che Jeſuits and Europeans that belonged to his retinue, C » » r. 1 
re N and treated the Roman-catholic miſſionaries with exceſ- XVII. 9 
d ſive rigour and ſeverity (u]. From this period the very * ' 


names of Rome, its religion and its pontiff were objects 1 
of the higheſt averſion among the Abyſſinians, who 90 
guarded their frontiers with the greateſt vigilance and 
the ſtricteſt attention, leſt any Jeſuit or Romiſh miſſion- 
ary ſhould ſteal into their territories in diſguiſe, and ex- 
cite new tumults and commotions in the kingdom. The 
Roman pontiffs, indeed, made more than one attempt 
to recover the authority they had loſt by the ill ſucceſs 
and miſconduct of the Jeſuits. They began by ſending 
two Capuchin monks to repair their loſs; but theſe un- 
fortunate wretches were no ſooner diſcovered than they 
were ſtoned to death. They afterwards employed 
more artful and clandeſtine methods of reviving the 
miſſions, and had recourſe to the influence and inter- 
ceſſion of Lewis XIV. king of France, to procure ad- 
miſſion for their emiſſaries into the Abyſſinian empire 
[w]; but, as far as we have learnt, theſe attempts have 

| = X hitherto 


ſu] See LunoLer Hiftor. Aithiopica, lib. iii. cap. xit.——GEpDes's 
Church- Hiftory of Ethiopia, p. 233.—La Croze, Hiſtoire du Chriſ- 
tiani/me q Ethiopie,' p. 79.——LoBo, Veyage d'Abyſſinie, p. 116. 130. 
144. with the additions of Le GRAND, p. 173. and the fourth Dy/- 
ſertation that is ſubjoined to the ſecond volume. In this differtation 
Ls Granp, himſelf a Roman-catholic, makes the following remark 
upon the conduct of the Patriarch Menvez : ** It were to be wiſh- ; | 
* ed, /ays be, that the patriarch had never intermeddled in ſuch a va- 11 
* riety of affairs” (by which mitigated expreſſion the author means bis 41 
ambitious attempts to govern in the cabinet, as dell as in the church) 
nor carried his authority to ſuch a height, as to behave in Ethiopia 
* as if he had been in a country where the inqui/itjon was eſtabliſhed. —̃ 
„For by this conduct he ſet all the people againſt him, and excited 74 
in them ſuch an averſion to the Roman catholics in general, and to Ty 
the Jeſuits in particular, as nothing has been hitherto able to di- q 
« miniſh, and which ſubſiſts in its full force to this day.” Ft 
[xv] Theſe projects are mentioned by Cx, in his Erde preſent de LN 
TEgliſe Romaine, p. 217, ——Ls Grand, in his Supplement to Loxo's $i 
Jtinerarium LE thiopicum, tom. j. p. 181%, —— The reader, who ours | 
| rr ch, 2 Bo n 


[* Father Los o; who reſided nine Fake Atbiepia, has given an ag" 
| 4 
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Cx x x. hitherto proved unſucceſsful, nor have the pontiffs or 
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XVII. their votaries been as yet able to calm the reſentment of Nxte 


to the ſee of Rome. Theſe biographers go ſtill further, and aſſert, 


8 ono's Itinerarium, 'which was publiſhed in the aw 1728, This 


that exaſperated nation, or to conquer its reluctance o tl 
againſt the worſhip and juriſdiction of the church of 
1655 ID degra en Wa a oh: 
TRY X VIII. 


know what credit is to be given to what the Jeſuits ſay of the at- 
tachment and veneration, which the Aſiatic and African Chriſtians 
expreſs for the church of Rome, will do well to compare the relations 
of Le Grand, who was a Roman catholic, and no enemy to the 
Jeſuits, and who drew his relations from the moſt authentic records, 
with thoſe of Poncer, a French phyſician, who went into Ethiopia cler 
in the year 1698, accompanied by Father Bzepevenr, a Jefuit, who 
died during the voyage. This compariſon will convince every ingenu- 
ous and impartial inquirer, that the accounts of the Jeſuits are not to me 
be truſted to, and that they ſurpaſs ancient Carthage, itſelf,” in the 
art of deceiving. PoncegT's Voyage is publiſhed in the fourth volume ſing 
of the jeſuitical work, entitled, Lettres Curieuſes et Edifiantes des Mif- tud 
Lon, Etrangeres. R Dane ALS 
[x] Laerrav and RenovLET, who have compoſed, each, a Life AUK 
of Pope CLEuE NT XI. tell us, that the emperor of Aby/inia deſired ro. 
the Roman pontiff, in the year 1703, to ſend to his court miſſionaries fou 
and legates to inſtruct him and his people, and receive their ſubmiſſion 


that this monarch actually embraced the communion of Rome, in the pA 
year 1712. But theſe aſſertions are idle fictions, forged by the Jeſu- 
its and their creatures. It is well known, on the contrary, that ſo Fo 


lately as a very few years. ago, the edict prohibiting all Europeans to 

enter into Ethiofia Vs fall in force, and was 3 with the great- i 
eſt ſeverity Even the Turks are included in this prohibition ; and, me 
what is ſtill more remarkable, the Egyptian Monophyſites, who have 
once entered within the Abyſlinian territories, are not allowed to re- 
turn into their own country. All theſe facts are confirmed by a. mo- 100 
dern writer of the moſt unqueſtionable authority, the learned and 

worthy M. MaliLrer, the — conſul general in Et, and am- fa 
baſſador from Lx wis XIV. to the emperor of Abyſimzia, in his De ca 
ſcription de Egypte; part I. p. 325. which was publiſhed at Paris in pr 

uatto, in the year 1735. Ses allo Le Grawen's Supplement to | 


laſt mentioned author, after having mentioned all the attempts that 
have been made, in our times, by the French nation and the Roman 
E „ ank n Spd fn „ Cre. + -& a+ | | pontiffs, 


and lively, though ſimple and ſuceinct deſcription of that vaſt empire, in his Fine- 
rarium Aetbiepicum. This itinerary was tranflated into Freneh by M. LE GGüAub, 
and enriched by him with ſeveral curious anecdotes and diſſertations. Hence Dr. 
Mosnzin ſometimes quotes the Jtinerarium under the title of Voyage d Abyſſinie, 
referring to Lx Gx anp's French tranſlation of it. 2ͤk“h 
1. vent; | „ 4 
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XVIII. Hitherto we have confined our views to the C x n r. 
xternal ſtate and condition of the church of Rome, and XVII. 
o the good or ill ſucceſs that attended its endeavours to Tue papa 
extend its dominion in the diffetent parts of the world. authority 
It will be now proper to change the ſcene, to conſider 8540 
this church in its internal conſtitution, and to paſs in . | 
review its polity, diſcipline, inſtitutions, and doctrine. | 
Its ancient form of government ſtill remained ; but its 
ntiffs and biſhops loſt, in many places, no ſmall part 4 
of that extenſive authority, they had ſo long enjoyed. {4 
he halcyon days were now over, in which the papal 

clergy excited with impunity ſeditious tumults in the "4 
ſtate, intermeddled openly in the tranſactions of govern- | 19 
ment, ſtruck terror into the hearts of ſovereigns and 
ſuhjects by the thunder of their anathemas, and, impo- 
ſing burthenſome contributions on the credulous multi- 
tude, filled their coffers Cy notorious acts of tyranny 
and oppreſſion. The pope, himſelf, though ſtill ho- 
roured with the ſame pompous titles and denominations, 
found nevertheleſs frequently, by a mortifying and-pain- 
ful experience, that theſe titles had Joſt a conſiderable 
part of their former ſignification, and that the energy 
of theſe denominations diminiſhed. from day to day. 
For now almoſt. all the princes and ſtates of Europe 
had adopted that important maxim that had been for- 
merly peculiar to the French nation: hat the power of 
the Roman pontiff is entire y confined to matters of a re- 
ligious and ſpiritual. nature, and canno!, under any pre- - of 
text what ſoever, extend to civil tranſaclions or wr dy af- _— 
fairs. In the ſchools, indeed, and; colleges of Roman - Il 
catholic countries, and in the writings of the Romiſh 6 

prieſts and doctors, the majeſty of the pope was ſtill 


pontiffs, to introduce Romiſn prieſts into Ania, adds, that all ſuch | 
attempts muſt appear vain and chimerical to all, thoſe who haye any it 
knowledge of the empire of Aby/inia, and of the ſpirit and character | N 
of its inhabitants; his words are: Toutes ces entrepriſes paroitrent chi- K 
meriques d ceux. qui connoitront / Abiſſime et les Abifſins, It is highly pro- ; | 
bable, that the new miſſion, which is preparing at Rame ſor the em- 1 
pire of Alyia, will prove a new inſtance of the ſolidity of M. 
Le Grawd's reflexion.. © ©. OPS I CTY 
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exalted in the moſt emphatic terms, and his prerogatives 
diſplayed with all imaginable pomp. The Jeſui:s, alſo, 
who have been always ambitious of a diſtinguiſhed place 
among the aſſertors of the power and pre-eminence of 
the Roman ſee, and who give themſelves out for the 
pope's molt obſequious creatures, raiſed their voices, in 
this ignoble cauſe, even above thoſe of the ſchools and 
colleges. Nay, even in the courts of ſovereign princes, 
very flattering terms and high-ſounding phraſes were 
ſometimes uſed to expreſs the dignity and authority of 
the head of the church, But, as it happens in other 
caſes, that men's actions are frequently very different 
from their language, fo was this obſervation particularly 
verified in the caſe of Rome's Holy Father, He was extol- 
led in words, by thoſe who deſpiſed him moſt in reality ; 


and when any diſpute aroſe between him and the princes 


The rup- 
ture be- 


tween Paul 
V. and the 


Venetians. 


of his communion, the latter reſpected his authority no 
further than they found expedient for their own purpo- 
ſes, and meaſured the extent of his prerogatives and 
Juriſdiction, not by the laviſh adulation of the colleges 
and the Jeſuits, but by a regard to their own intereſts 
and independence, 
XIX. This the Roman pontiffs learned by a diſagree- 
able experience as often as they endeavoured, during 
this century, to reſume their former pretenſions, to in- 
terpoſe their authority in civil affairs, and encroach up- 
on the juriſdiction of ſovereign ſtates. The conduct of 
Pau V. and the conſequences that followed it, furniſh 
a ſtriking example, that abundantly verifies this obſer- 
vation, This haughty and arrogant pontiff laid the 
Republic of Venice under an Interdict in the year 1606. 
The reaſons alledged for this infolent proceeding, were 
the proſecution of two eccleliaſtics for capital crimes ; as 
alſo two wiſe edicts, one of which prohibited the erecti- 
on of any more religious edifices in the Venetian terri- 
tories, without the knowledge and conſent of the ſenate; 
and the other, the alienation of any lay- poſſeſſions or 
eſtates in favour of the clergy, without the expreſs ap- 
probation of the Republic. The Venetian ſenate re- 


ceived this papal inſult with dignity, and conducted 


them · 


| 
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themſelves under it with becoming reſolution and ford. 
tude. Their firſt ſtep was to prevent their clergy from 
executing the Interdikt, by an act prohibiting that ceſ- 


rious mandate. Their next ſtep was equally vigorous z 
for they baniſhed from their territories the Jeſuits and 
Capuchin friars who obeyed the orders of the pope, in 
oppoſition to their expreſs commands. In the proceſs of 
this controverly they employed their ableſt pens, and 
particularly that of the learned and ingenious PauL 
SARPI, of the Order of Servites, to demonſtrate, on 
the one hand, the juſtice of their cauſe, and to deter- 
mine, on the other, after an accurate and impartial in- 
quiry, the true limits of the Roman pontiff's juriſdic- 
tion and authority. The arguments of theſe writers 


learned advocates, whom the pope had employed in 


ſtruggled, in vain, againſt their irreſiſtible evidence. In 
the mean time all things tended towards a rupture, and 
PAUL V. was gathering together his forces in order io 
make war upon the Venetians, when HE NRVY, IV. king 
of France, interpoſed as mediator [Y], and concluded 
a peace, between the contending parties, on conditions, 
not very honourable to the ambitious pontiff [2]. - For 

| the 

| 


pope, and not of the Venetians, that He@« IV. interpoſed as me- 


the dukes of Urbino, Modena, and Savoy had already offered their 


the ſtorm that was gathering againſt him, took refuge in the Fre 
monarch's interceſſion. | a 

ſz] Beſides De Trov and other hiſtorians, ſee DANIEL, Hifteire 
de la France, tom. x. p. 385. HID EGOER's Hifloria Pagatas, 
Period vii. $. ccxx. p. 322. Jo. Jaxcerr Hiſtoria Eccleſ. Sæc. 


Fareful and attentive peruſal. For theſe writings were compoſed with 


4 


| Ty] It muſt be obſerved here, that it was at the requeſt of the 


ſuck . 
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— 


fation of public worſhip and that ſuſpenſion of the ſa- 
craments which the pope had commanded in this impe- 


were ſo ſtrong and urgent, that BARON Ius and the other 


ſupporting his pretenſions and defending his meaſures, | 


diator. The Venetians had nothing to fear. Their cauſe was conli- 
dereck as the common cauſe of all the ſovereign ſtates of 7raly; and 


troops and ſervices to the Republic. But the raſh pontiff, F. 


xvii. Decen. i p. 108. More eſpecially the writings of the famous 5 
Pavr Sar?1, commonly called Fx a-PaoLo, and of the other divines 
and canoniſts that defended the cauſe of the Republic, deſerve a a 


44 


forgot their rebellious behaviour during the quarrel now mentioned: 
See the Voyage Hiftorique en Italie, Allemagne, Suiſſe (publiſhed at Am- 
2 in octavo in the year 1736) tom. i. p. 291. It is further wor- 
P . * : AM + 78 2 WY. S* 4 . | thy . 
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Ce nr. th Venetians could not be perſuaded to repeal the e. 
XVII. adits and reſolutions they had iſſued out againſt the 


court of Roxie upon this occaſion, nor to recal the Je- 
ſuits from their exile al. lt is remarkable, that, at 
the time of this rupture, the ſenate of Venice entertain- 
ed ſerious thoughts of a total ſeparation from the church 
of Rome, in which the ambaſſadors of England and Hol. 
land did all that was in their power to confirm them, 
But many conſiderations of a momentous nature inter. 
vened to prevent the execution of this deſign, which, 
as it would ſeem, had not the approbation ot the ſaga- 
cious and prudent FRA-PAOL O, notwithſtanding his 

| | averſion 


ſuch ſolidity, learning, and eloquence, that they produced remark; 
able effects, and contributed much to open the eyes of ſeveral princes 
and magiſtrates ; and to prevent their eie blindly and implicit- 
ly, as their anceſtors had done, to the imperious dictates of the Ro- 
man pontiffs. Among the moſt maſterly pieces, written in this cauſe, 
we muſt place Fea-PaoLo's Moria delle coſe paſſate entre Pau V. & 
la Republ di Fenetia. publiſhed in quarto at Mirandola, in the year 
1624 ; and his Hiſtoria Interdi&i Veneti, which was publiſhed in quar- 
to at Cambridge, in the year 1626, by Biſhop BepeLx, who, during 
theſe troubles, had been chaplain to the Engliſh ambaſſador at Venice. 
Paul. V. by forcing the Venetians to publiſh to the world, in theſe 
admirable productions, his arrogance and temerity on the one hand, 
and many truths unfavourable to the pretenſions of the popes, on the 
other, was the occaſion of the greateſt perplexities and oppoſitions 
that the court of Rome had to encounter in after-times.”” "++ 3 
la] When the peace was made between the Venetians and the 
pope, in the year 1607, the Capuchins and the other eccleſiaſtics, 
that had been baniſhed on account of their partiality to the. cauſe of 
Rome, were all re-inſtated in their reſpective functions, except the 
Jeſuits. Theſe. latter, however, were recalled, in the year, '1657, 
under the pontificate of AL RXAN DER VII. in conſequence of the ear- 


neſt and importunate requeſts of Lx wis XIV. king of France, and ſe- 


veral other princes, who gave the Venetians no reſt until they re-ad- 
mitted theſe dangerous gueſts into their territories. It is, nevertheleſs, 
to be obſerved, that the Jeſuits never recovered the credit and influence 
they had formerly enjoyed inthat Republic, nor, at this preſent time, 
is there any people, of the Romiſh communion, am 


ſociety has leſs power than among the Venetians, who had never yet 


whom their 
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averſion to the tyranny and maxims of the court of 8 - r. 


Rome [O)]. 


XX. Had the Portugueſe acted with the ſame wiſdom be con 
and reſolution, that diſtinguiſhed the Venetians, their pans wi. 
conteſt with the court of Rome, which began under the ;; , 


45 


oman pon- 


fs and the 


pontificate of UA BAN VIII. in the year 164, and was courtot for 


carried on until the year 1666, would have been termi- 
nated in a manner equally diſadvantageous to the haugh- 
ty pretenſions of the Roman pontiffs. The Portugueſe, 


unable to bear any longer the tyranny and oppreſſton of- 


the Spaniſh government, threw off the yoke, and chole 
Don Johr, duke of Braganza, for their king. UR- 
Ban VIII. and his ſucceſſors in the ſee of /Roine obſti- 


nately refuſed, notwithſtanding the moſt earneſt and 


preſſing ſollicitations both of the French and Portuguele, 
either to acknowledge Don Jou x's title to the crown, or 
to confirm the biſhops, whom this prince had named to 
fill the vacant ſees in Portugal. Hence it happened, that 
the greateſt part of the kingdom remained for a long 


time without biſhops. The pretended vicar of Chriſt 


upon earth, whoſe character ought to ſet him above the 
tear of man, was ſo {laviſhly apprehenſive of the re- 


thy of obſervation, that, fince this' famous quarrel between the Re- 
public of Venice and the court of Rome; the bu/ls and reſcripts of the 
popes have juſt as much authority in that Republic, as its d 
judges conſiſtegt with the rules of wiſe policy and the true intereſts 
and welfare of the community. For a proof of this we need go no 
further than the reſpeQable teſtimony of Cardinal Henxy Nonis, 
who, in the year 1676, wrote to Ma6LiaBECCH1 in the following 
terms: Poche Bulle paſſevano que le acque werſo la parte del Adriatico, per 
le maſſime laſciate nel Teflamento di F A-PAOLo, i. e. Feau papa] Bulls 
paſs Po, or approach the coafls of the Adriatic ſea; the maxim begueath- 
3 to the V enetians by Fxa'PaoLo render this paſſage extremely di ſi- 
cult. ä 

5 This deſign of the Venetians is particularly mentioned by Bux- 
NET, in his Life of Biſbop Beper, and by Lx Courayes, in his 
Defenſe de la Nouvelle Traduction de Þ Hiſtoire du Concile de Trente (pub- 
liſhed in octavo at Amflerdam in the year 1742) p. 35. This latter 
writer ſhews plainly, that Fx a-PaoLo, though his ſentiments differed, 
in many points, from the doctrine of the church of Nome, yet did not 
approve of all the tenets received by the Proteſtants, nor ſuggeft to 
the Venetians the deſign of renouncing the Romiſh faith. 
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Ce n r. ſentment of the king. of Spain, that, rather than offend 


that monarch, he violated the moſt ſolemn obligations 
of his ſtation by leaving ſuch a number of churches 
without paſtors and ſpiritual guides. The French and 
other European courts adviſed and exhorted the ney 
king of Portugal to follow the noble example of the Ve- 
netians, and to aſſemble a national council, by which 
the new-created biſhops might be confirmed, in ſpite of 
the pope, in their reſpective ſees. Don Jon x ſeemed 
diſpoſed to liſten to their counſels, and to act with reſo- 
lution and vigour at this important criſis ; but his enter: 
prizing ſpirit was checked by the formidable power o 
the mguifition, the incredible ſuperſtition of the people, 
and the blind zeal and fattachment that the nation, in 
general, diſcovered for the perſon and authority of the 
Roman pontiff. Hence the popes continued their in- 
ſults with impunity ; and it was not before the peace 
concluded between Portugal and Spain, five and twenty 
years after this revolution, that the biſhops, nominated 
by the king, were confirmed by the pope. It was un- 
der the pontificate of CLEMENT IX. that an accommo- 
dation was brought about between the courts of Portu- 
gal and Rome. It muſt indeed be obſerved, to the ho- 
nour of the Portugueſe, that, notwithſtanding their fu- 
perſticious attachment to the court of Rome, they vigor- 
ouſly oppoſed its ambitious pontiff in all his attempts to 
draw from this conteſt an augmentation of ® his power 
and authority in that kingdom; nor did the biſhops per- 
mit, in their reſpective ſees, any encroachment to be 
made, at this time, upon the privileges .and rights en- 
joyed by their monarchs in former ages (cj. 
The con- XXI. There had ſubſiſted during many preceding 


s be- 
bers the ages, an almoſt, uninterrupted milintelligence between 
ren na- 

2 [c] See GE DpE 58 Hift fory of the Pope's behaviour towards Portugal, 
tiffs, from 1641 to 1666, in his Miſcellaneous Tradit, tom. it. p. 73—— 
186. The cauſe of the Portugueſe, in this quarrel, 1s defend- 
ed with great learning and ſagacity by a French writer, whoſe name 
was BULL1AD, in a book, entitled, Pro Ecchefirs Lufitanis ad Clerum 

Gallicanum Libelli Due. 
the 


XVII. 


Chap. I. f the Romiſn CHURCH. 
the French monarchs and the Roman pontiffs, which CE N r. 


had often occaſioned an open rupture, and which pro- 
duced more than once that violent effect during this cen- 
tury. The greateſt exertions of induſtry, artifice, and 
aſſiduous labour were employed by the popes, during 


che whole of this period, to conquer the averſion that 


the French had conceived againſt the pretenſions and au- 
thority of the court of Rome, and to undermine imper- 
ceptibly, and. enervate and deſtroy by degrees, the liber- 
ties of the Gallican church. In this arduous and impor- 
tant enterprize the Jeſuits: acted a principal part, and 
ſeconded, with all their dexterity and craft, the deſigns 
of the aſpiring pontiffs. But theſe attempts and ſtrata- 
gems were effectually defeated and diſconcerted by the 
parliament of Paris z while many able pens expoſed 
the tyranny and injuſtice of the papal claims. Ricxes, 
Launoy, PETRUs DE MARCA, NATALIS ALE xAN- 
DER, ELLIEs bu PIN, and others, diſplayed their lear- 
ning and talents in this conteſt, though with different 


degrees of merit. They appealed to the ancient decrees 


of the Gallican church, which they confirmed by recent 
authorities and enforced by new and victorious argu- 
ments. It will naturally be thought, that theſe bold 
and reſpectable defenders of the rights and liberties 
both of church and ſtate were amply rewarded, for 
their generous labours, by peculiar marks of the appro- 
bation and protection of the court of France But this 
was ſo far from being always the caſe, that they rcceiv. 
ed, on the contrary, from time to time, ſeveral marks of 
its reſentment and diſpleaſure, deſigned to appeaſe the 
rage and indignation of the threatening pontiff, whom 
It was thought expedient to treat ſometimes with artifice 
and . caution. - Rome, however, gained, but little by 
this mild policy of the French court. For it has been 


always a prevailing maxim with the monarchs of that 


nation, that their prerogatives and pretenſions are to be 
defended againſt the encroachments of the Roman pon- 
tiffs with as little noiſe and contention as poſſible ; and 
that pompous memorials and warm and . vehement re- 
monſtrances are to be carefully avoided, except in caſes 
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Ce nr. of urgent neceſſity. Nor do theſe princes think it be. 
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neath their dignity to yield, more or leſs, to time and 
occalion, and even to pretend a mighty veneration for 
the orders and authority of the pontiffs, in order to 
obtain from them by fair means the immunities and 
privileges which they look upon as their due. But they 
are, nevertheleſs, conſtantly on their guard; and, as 
ſoon as they perceive the court of Rome taking advan- 
tage of their lenity to extend its dominion, and the 
lordly popes growing inſolent in conſequence of their 
mildneſs and ſubmiſſion, they then alter their tone, 
change their meaſures, and reſume the language that 
becomes the monarchs of a nation, that could never 
bear the tyranny and oppreſſion of the papal yoke. All 
this appears evidently in the conteſts, that aroſe between 
the courts of France and Rome under the reign of LEWIS 
XIV. of which it will not be improper to give here 
ſome- intereſting inſtances Id]. hor et: 

XXII. The firſt of theſe conteſts happened under the 
pontificate of Al x AN DER VII. and was owing to the 


LewisXIV remerity and inſolence of his Corſican guards, who, in 


the year 1662, inſulted the French ambaſſador and his 
lady, the duke and dutcheſs of CR Et, at the inſti- 
gation, as it is ſuppoſed, of the pope's nephews. Lewis 
demanded ſatisfaction for this inſult offered to his repre- 
ſentative ; and, on the pope's delaying to anſwer this 
demand, actually ordered his troops to file off for Hah, 
and to beſiege the arrogant pontiff in his capital. The 
latter, terrified by theſe warlike preparations, implored 
the clemency of the incenſed monarch, who granted 
his pardon and abſolution to the humbled pontitf, and 
_ concluded a peace with him at Pa, in the year 1664, 
upon the moſt inglorious and mortifying conditions. 
Theſe conditions were, that the pope ſhould ſend his 


| [(4) The large note II] of the original, in which Dr. Mos uz ru has 

examined that intereſting queſtion, viz. Whether or no the papal au- 

 thority gained or loft ground in France during the ſeventeenth century, 's 

e by the tranſlator into the text, and placed at the end of out 
author's account of Lewis XIV's quarrels with the pope, where it 
comes in with the utmoſt propriety ſee 9. xxiii.} 
os nephew 
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perpetual infamy, and break them by a public edict; 
and ſhould erect a pyramid at Rome with an inſcription 
deſtined to preſerve the memory of this audacious in- 
ſtance of papal infolence, and of the exemplary man- 
ner in which it was chaſtiſed and humbled by the French 
monarch. It is however to be obſerved, that in this 
conteſt Lx W 1s did not chaſtiſe ALEx aNDER, conſider- 
ed in his ghoſhly character as head of the church ; but 
as a temporal prince, violating the law of nations [e]. 


perly provoked, he was as much diſpoſed to humble pa- 
pal as princely ambition, and that he feared the head of 
the church, as little as the temporal ruler of the eccleſi- 
aſtical ſtate. 'This appeared evidently by the important 
and warm debate he had with InnocenT XI. conſider- 
ed in his /piritual character, which began about the 
year 1678, and was carried on with great animoſity and 


controverſy was a right, called, in France, the regale, 
by which the French king, upon the death of a biſhop 
laid claim to the revenues and fruits of his ſee, and diſ- 
charged alſo ſeveral parts [f] of the epiſcopal functi- 
on, until a new biſhop was elected. Lx WIS was defir- 
ous that all the churches in his dominions ſhould be ſub- 
ject to the regale. Innocent pretended, on the con- 
trary, that this claim could not be granted with ſuch 
univerſality, nor would he conſent to any augmentati- 
on of the prerogatives of this nature, that had former- 
ly been enjoyed by the kings of France. Thus the claims 
of the prince and the remonſtrances of the pontiff, both 
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[e] See Jatctr Hiftor. Fecleſ. Sec. xvii. Decenn. vii. lib. ii. cap. 
i. p. 180.——VoLTairE, Siecle de Louis XIV. tom. i. p. 131. Edit. 
de Dreſde 1753.—— ARCKENHOLTZ, Memoires de la Reine CHR18- 
TINE, tom. ii. p. 72. | * 

[ (f) The author means here, undoubtedly, the collation of all be- 
defices, which became vacant in the dioceſe of a deceaſed biſhop be- 
tore the nomination of his ſucceſſor, This right of collation, in ſuch 
caſes, was comprehended in the Regale; ſee note (b)]. 

V OL IV. D 8 urged 


nephew to Paris in the character of a ſuppliant for par- Cen r. 
don; that he ſhould brand the Corſican guards with XVII 


He however ſhewed on other occaſions, that when pro- 


contention for ſeveral years after. The ſubject of this 
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Cz nr. urged; with warmth and perſeverance, formed a ſharp 


XVII. 


and violent conteſt, which was carried on, on both ſides, 
with ſpirit and reſolution. The pontiff ſent forth his bulls 
and mandates. The monarch oppoſed their execution 
by the terror of penal laws and the authority of ſevere 
edicts againſt all who dared to treat them with the ſmal. 
leſt regard. When the pontiff refuſed to confirm the 
biſhops, that were nominated by the monarch, the latter 
took care to have them conſecrated and inducted into 
their reſpective ſees ; and thus, in ſome meaſure, declar- 
ed to the world, that the Gallican church could govern 
itſelf without the intervention of the Roman pontifl. 
Innocent XI. who was a man of a high ſpirit, and 


. inflexibly obſtinate in his purpoſes, did not loſe courage 


at a view of theſe reſolute and vigorous proceed- 
ings, but threatened the monarch with the divine 
vengeance, iſſued out bull after bull, and did 
every thing in his power to convince his adverſa- 
ries, that the vigour and intrepidity, which formerly 
diſtinguiſhed the lordly rulers of the Romiſh church, 
were not yet totally extinguiſhed [g]. This obſtinacy, 
however, only ſerved to add fuel to the indignation and 
reſentment of LEWIS. And accordingly, that mo- 
narch ſummoned the famous aſſembly of biſhops [#] 
which met at Paris, in the year 1682. In this convo- 


[Tg] See Jo. Hen. Hiepeccert Hiftoria Papatus, Period. vii. 
cccxli. p. 555,—VoLTalRE, Szecle de Louis XIV. tom. i. p. 221. 
Eait. de Dreſde 1753. A great number of writers have either inci- 
dentally or profeſſedly treated the ſubje& of the Regale, and have 
given ample accounts of the controverſies it has occaſioned. But none 
has traced out more circumſtantially the rife and progreſs of this fa- 
mous right than Cardinal Henry Nor1s, in his [foria delle Inve/- 
titure Ecclefiat. p. 547. which is inſerted in the fourth volume of hi 
works. | e ü 3 

[(%) This aſſembly, which conſiſted of thirty-five biſhops, and as 
many deputies of the ſecond Order, extended the Regale to all the 
churches in France without exception. The biſhops, at the ſame time 
thought proper to repreſent it tothe king as their humble opinion, that 
thoſe ecclefiaſtics, whom he ſhould 'be HD to nominate, during 


the vacancy of the ſee, to benefices attended with cure of ſouls, were 


obliged to apply for induction and confirmation to the grand-yicars ap- 
pointed by the chapters. * 
9 Cation 
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cation the ancient doctrine of the Gallican church, that CE » r. 
declares the power of the pope to be merely ſpiritual, XVII 
and alſo inferior to that of a general council, was drawn 
hich were ſolemnly 


up anew in four propoſitions [i], 
adopted by the whole aſſembly, and were propoſed to 
the whole body of the clergy and to all the univerſities 
throughout the kingdom, as a. facred and inviolable rule 
of faith. But even this reſpectable iſion of the 
matter, which gave ſuch a mortal wound to the au- 


thority of Rome, did not ſhake the conſtancy of its re- 


ſolute pontiff, or reduce him to filence 1&1. 
| | Another 


[5] Theſe four propoſitions were to the following purpoſe : 

1. That neither St. PETER nor his ſucceſſors have received from 
God any power to interfere directly or 3 in what concerns the 
temporal intereſts of princes and ſovereign ftates ; that kings and 
princes cannot be depoſed by eccleſiaſtical authority, nor their ſub- 
jeQs freed from the facred obligation of fidelity and allegiance, by 
the power of the church or the bulls of the Roman pontiff. 


2. That the decrees of the council of Conflance, which maintain. 


the authority of general councils, as ſuperior to that of the popes, in 
ſpiritual matters, are approved and adopted by the Gallican church. 


3. That the rules, cuſtoms, inſtitutions, and obſervances, which 


owe been received in the Gallican church, are to be preſerved invio- 
able. | 
4 That the decifions of the pope, in points of faith, are not in- 
fallible, unleſs they be attended with the conſent of the church. 
[4] This pope was far from keeping ſilence with reſpect to the fa- 
mous 1 mentioned in the preceding note, As they were 
highly unfavourable to his authority, ſo he took care to have them 
retuted and oppoſed both in private and in public. The princi 


champion for the papal cauſe, on this occaſion, was, Cardinal CE- 


LESTIN SFONDRATI1, Who, in the year 1684, publiſhed, under the 
feigned name of Eucenius LomBarDus, a treatiſe, intitled, Regale 
Sacerdotium Romans Pontifici afſertym-tt* quatuor propofit:onibus explica- 
tum. This treatiſe was printed-in,Sqvitzerland, as appears evidently 
by the characters or form of the letters. A multitude of Italian, 

erman, and Spaniſh doctors ſtood forth to ſupport the tottering ma- 
jeſty of the pontiff againſt the court of France; and more eſpecially 
the learned * pu Bois, proſeſſor at Louvain, whoſe writ- 
ings in defence of the pope are mentioned by Boss uE T. » But all theſe 
papal champions were defeated by the famous prelate laſt- mentioned, 
the learned and eloquent biſhop of Meaux, who, by the king's ſpecial 
order, compoſed that celebrated work, which appeared after his 


death, in two volumes in quarto, and in the year 1730, under the 


following title: Defenſio Declarationis celeberrimæ, quam de Potefiats 
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Another conteſt aroſe, ſome time after the one now 
mentioned, between theſe two princes, whoſe mutual 


jealouſy and diſlike of each other contributed much to 


inflame their diviſions. This new diſpute broke out in 
the year 1687, when [NnocenT XI. wiſely reſolved to 
ſuppreſs the franchiſes and the right of aſylum that had 
formerly been enjoyed by the ambaſſadors reſiding at 
Rome [I], and had, on many occaſions, proved a ſanc- 
tuary for rapine, violence, and injuſtice, by procuring 
impunity for the moſt heinous malefactors. The Mar- 
quis Dx LAvAR Dix refuſed, in the name of the French 
king, to ſubmit to this new regulation; and Lewis 
took all the violent methods, that pride and reſentment 
could invent, to oblige the pontiff to reſtore to his am- 
baſſador the immunities above-mentioned [m]. Ix No- 
CENT, on the other hand, perſiſted in his purpoſe, op- 
poſed the king's demands in the moſt open and intrepid 
manner, and could not be wrought upon by any conſi- 
deration to yield, even in appearance, to his ambitious 
adverſary [n]. His death, however, put an end to this 
long debate, which had proved really detrimental to 
both of the contending parties. His ſucceſſors, being 
men of a ſofter and more complaiſant diſpoſition, were 
leſs averſe to the conceſſions that were neceſſary to bring 
about a reconciliation, and to the. meaſures that were 


| FEeelefiaftica ſanxit Clerus Gallicanus, xix Marti, wpcLxxx11, 


Luxemburgi. The late publication of this work was owing to the 
proſpect of a reconciliation between the courts of France and Rome, 
after the death of Invocent XI. which reconciliation actually took 
22 2 engaged LEWIS XIV. to prevent this work's being put to 

e preſs. | n 

[ 7 This right of afylum extended much further than the ambaſſa- 
dor's palace, whoſe immunity the pope did not mean to violate ; it 
comprehended a conſiderable extent of ground, which was called a 
quarter, and undoubtedly gave occaſion to great and crying abuſes.] 

[(n) The Marquis De LAVARDIx began his embaſſy by entering 
into Rome, ſurrounded with a thouſand men in arms.] 
la] Jazerr Hiſtoria Ecclefaſtic. Sæc. xvii. Decenn. ix. p. 19 
Legatio LavarDini, which was publiſhed in 1688.——But above all, 
Memoires de la Reine CyrIsTINE, tom. ii. p. 248. For CnaISTIAA 


— 2 in this conteſt, and adopted the cauſe of the French mo- 
. SY 
adapted 


reg ©”. AE. 


# conteſts. They were not, indeed, ſo far unmindful of XVII. 
the papal dignity and of the intereſts of Rome as to 
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adapted to remove the chief cauſes of theſe unſeemly Cx x r. 


patch up an agreement on inglorious terms. On the 
one hand, the right of a/y/um was ſuppreſſed with the | 
king's conſent; on the other, the right of the regale 9 
was ſettled with certain modifications [9]. The four 
famous propoſitions, relating to the pope's authority and 
juriſdiction, were ſoftened, by the king's permiſſion, 4 
in private letters addreſſed. to the pontiff by certain bi- 4 
ſnops; but they were neither abrogated by the prince, 
nor renounced by the clergy; on the contrary, they ſtill 

remain in force, and occupy an eminent place among 

the laws of the kingdom. 80 e 

XXIII. [p] Several Proteſtant writers of eminent whether or 
merit and learning lament the acceſſions of power and 20 the papal 
authority, with the Roman pontiffs are ſuppoſed to have gained ? 
gained, in France, during the courſe of this century. round in 
They tell us, with ſorrow,” that the Italian notions of a 
the papal majeſty and juriſdiction, which the French 
nation had, in former ages, looked upon with abhor- 
rence, gained ground now, and had infected, not only 
the nobility and clergy, but almoſt all ranks and orders 

of men; and from hence they conclude, that the fa- 

mous rights and liberties of the Gallican church have 
ſuffered greatly by the perfidious ſtratagems of the Je- 

ſuits. They are led into this opinion by certain mea- 

ſures that were taken by the French court, and which 

ſeemed to favour the pretenſions of the Roman pontiff. 

They are. confirmed in it by the declamations of. the 
Janſeniſts and other modern writers among the French, 

who complain of the high veneration that was paid to 
the papal bulls, during this century; of the ſucceſs of 

the Jeſuits in inſtilling into the minds of the king and 
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[0] See Fievuar, In/titutions du Droit Ecclefiaſtique Frangois, which 
excellent work is tranſlated into Latin. [Dr. Mosh 11 refers to p. N 
„„ / w | 1 
() This 58. xxiii. contains the ample note [I], which is is to be 
found at p. 880. of the original. It comes in here with more propri- 
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Cu r. his counſellors the maxims of Rome, and an exceſſive 
XVII. attachment to its biſhop ; of the violence and ill treat. 
ment that were offered to all thoſe who adhered ted. 
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faſtly to the doctrine and maxims of their forefathers; 


and of the gradual attempts that were made to intro. 


duce the formidable tribunal of the inquiſition into 


France. But it will perhaps appear, on mature confi. 


deration, that too much ſtreſs is laid, by many, on 
theſe complaints; and that the rights and liberties of the 


Gallican church were, in this century, and are, actual. 
ly at this day, in the ſame ſtate and condition, in which 


we find them, during thoſe earlier ages of which the 
writers and declaimers abovementioned inceſlantly 


boaſt. It might*be aſked, where are the victories that 


are {aid to have been obtained over the French by the 
popes of Rome, and which ſome Proteſtant doCtors, 
lending a credulous ear to the complaints of the Janſe- 
niſts and Appellants, think they perceive with the ut. 
moſt clearneſs ? I am perſuaded it would be difficult, 
if not impoſſible, to give a ſatisfactory, anſwer, in the 
affirmative, to this queſtia a. 

lt is true, indeed, that as the tranſactions of govern- 
ment, in general, are now carried on in France with 
much more ſubtilty, ſecrecy, and art, than in former 
times; fo, in particular, the ſtratagems and machina- 
tions of the Roman pontiffs have been oppoſed and de- 
feated with more artifice, and leſs noiſe, than in thoſe 
more rude and unpoliſhed ages, when almoſt every 
conteſt was terminated by brute force and open vio 
lence. The oppoſition between the court of France and 
the biſhop of Rome ſtill ſubſiſts; but the manner of 
terminating their differences is changed; and their de- 
bates are carried on with leſs clamour, though not cer- 
tainly with leſs animoſity and vigour, than in the times 
of old. This new and prudent manner of diſputing 
is not ag eeable to the” reſtleſs, fiery, and impatient 
temper of the French, who have an irrefiſtible propen- 


ſity to noiſy, clamourous, and expeditious, proceedings; 
and hence, undoubtedly, ariſe all the complaints we 
have heard, and ſtill hear, of the decline of the liber- 
837] | 5 ties 
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ties of the Gallican church in conſequence of the grow- CAN r. 


ing influence and perfidious counſels of the Jeſuits. © If XVII. 


thoſe, however, who are accuſtomed to make theſe 


complaints, would, for a moment, ſuſpend their pre- 


judices, and examine with attention the hiſtory and al- 
ſo the. preſent ſtare of their country, they would ſbon 


perceive, that their eccleſiaſtical bberties'{ q), inſtead of 


declining, or of being neglected hy their monarchs, 
are maintained and preſerved with more care, reſoluti- 
on, and foreſight than ever. It muſt indeed be ac- 
knowledged, that, in France, there are multitudes” of 
cringing ſlaves, who baſely fawn” upon the Roman 
pontiffs, exalt their prerogatives, 'revere their majeſty, 
and, through the dictates of -ſuperſtition,« intereſt, q 
ambition, are ever ready to hug the'papal chain; and 
jubmit their necks blindly to the yoke of thoſe ghoſtl 

tyrants. But it may be proved by the moſt-tindoubr- 
ed facts, and by innumerable examples, that theſe ſer- 
vile creatures of the pope abounded as much in 


France in former ages, as they do at this day; and it 


muſt be alſo conſidered, that it is not by the counſels 
of this {laviſh tribe that the ſprings of government are 
moved, or the affairs of ſtate and church tranſacted. 
It muſt be further acknowledged, that the Jeſuits have 
arrived at a very high degree of influence and authort- 
ty [e, and ſometimes have credit enough to promote 
meaſures that don't at all appear conſiſtent with the 


le] It is not neceſſary to advertiſe the reader that by theſe Aberiies 
are not meant, that rational and Chriſtian liberty; which entitles eve - 
Ty individual to follow the light of his on conſcience and the dic- 
tates of his own judgment in religious matters; for no ſuch liberty is 
allowed in France. Ib 
oppoſition which that church has made, at” different times! to the 


overgron power of the Roman pontiff, and 20 his pretended per ſonal 


I Dr. MosnzIu wrote this inthe year 1753, before the ſuppreſ- 

fion'of the Order of Jeſuits in France. The downfall of that ſociety, 

and the circumſtances that have attended it; ſeem both to illuſtrate and 

confirm his judicious: notion with reſpect to the degree of credit and 

5 wh which the popes haye had, in that kingdom, for ſome time 
; 4 | 0 F 


OI. rights 


e liberties of the Gallitan church confiſt in the 
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0 1771 rights of the Gallican church, and muſt conſequently be 


- o 


ancient eccleſiaſtical liberty. But here it may be ob- 
ſerved, on the one hand, that many ſuch meaſures have 


its; and, on the other, that many affairs of great conſe- 
quence are daily tranſacted in a manner highly diſplea- 


agreeable to the Roman pontiffs. If it be alledged, 
ancient doctrines and maxims of the Gallican church 
ſcarcely eſcape public, cenſure and puniſhment, and 


that thoſe who maintain them with vehemence and in- 
temperate zeal are frequently rewarded with exile or a 


learned productions and clamourous diſputes : which, 
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conſidered as heavy grievances by the patrons of the 
been propoſed and followed before the riſe of the Jeſu- 


ſing and determental to that ſociety, and extremely diſ- 


that thoſe, who defend with learning and judgment the 


Priſon ; nay, that the moſt humble and modeſt patrons Wie 
of theſe doctrines are left in obſcurity without encou- WG: 
ragement or recompence ; - all this muſt be granted, in 
But it muſt be conſidered, on the other hand, that the e 


cauſe they maintain, and the ancient doctrines and W's 


maxims they defend, are not condemned nor even de- Pr 
ſerted; the matter is only this, that the prince and his 

miniſtry, have fallen upon a new method of maintaining tr 
and ſupporting them. It appears, to them, much ſa 
more conducive to publig peace and order, that the be 
ſtratagems and attempts of the Roman pontiffs ſhould lo 
be oppoſed and defeated by ſecret exertions of reſolu - 
tion and vigour, without noiſe or oſtentation, than by 


for the moſt part, excite factions in the kingdom, in- 
flame the ſpirits of the people, throw the ſtate into 
tumult and confuſion, exaſperate the pontiffs, and ali- 
enate them ſtill more and more from the French nati- 
on. In the mean time the doctors and profeſſors, who 
are placed in the various ſeminaries of learning, are left 
at liberty to inſtruct the youth in the ancient doctrine 
and diſcipline of the church, and to explain and incul- 
cate thoſe maxims and laws by which, in former times, 
the papal authority was reſtrained and confined within 
certain limits. If theſe laws and maxims are not ob- 


ſeryed, 


my 
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extreme neceſſity, or the proſpect of ſome great advan- 
tage to the community, abſolutely require their ſuſpen- 
ſion. Beſides, thoſe who fit at the political helm, al- 
ways take care to prevent the pope's reaping much 
benefit from this ſuſpenſion or neglect of the ancient 
laws and maxims of the church. This circumſtance, 
which is of ſo much importance in the preſent queſtion, 
muſt appear evident to ſuch, as will be at the pains to 
look into the hiſtory of the debates that attended, and 
the conſequences that followed, the reception of the Bull 
Unigenitus in France, than which no papal edi& could 
ſeem more repugnant to the rights and liberties of the 
Gallican church. But in the buſineſs of this Bull, as 
in other tranſactions of a like nature, the court pro- 
ceeded upon this political maxim, that a ſmaller evil 


I r 


w 


prevented. a 

In a word the kings of France have almoſt always 
treated the Roman pontiffs, as the heroes, who are 
ſaid in Pagan ſtory to have deſcended into Tartarus, 
behaved towards the triple qawed guardian of that 
lower religion: ſometimes they offered a ſoporiferous 
cake to ſuppreſs his grumbling and menacing tone; at 
others, they terrified him with their naked ſwords and the 
din of arms; and this with a view to ſtop his bark- 
ing, and to obtain the liberty of directing their courſe 
in the manner they thought proper. There is nothing 
invidious deſigned by this compariſon, which certainly 
repreſents, in a lively manner, the careſſes and threat- 
nings, that were employed by the French monarchs, 
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fairs, the character of the pontiffs, and other incidental 
circumſtances, in order to render the court of Rome fa- 


too much upon this ſubject; but we thought it not im- 


ioo much influenced. by the bitter complaints and de- 
r 2 clamations 


Werved, and if even violent methods are employed Cg u rt. 
gainſt thoſe who adhere ſtedfaſtly to them, this hap- XVII 
Pens but very rarely, and never but when ſome caſe of 7 © 


is to be ſubmitted to, when a greater may be thereby 


according to the nature of the times, the ſtate of af- 


vourable to their deſigns. We have dwelt perhaps 


proper to undeceiye many proteſtant writers, who, 
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Cz xr. clamations of certain Janſeniſts, and not ſufficienti o 
XVII. inſtructed in the hiſtory of theſe eccleſiaſtical ca a 
tentions, have formed. erroneous notions . Concerning 
the point we have here endeavoured to examine ani 
diſeuſs.. 12 444301 bel 
N XXIV. The corruptions, that had been complainel 
clergy, of, in preceding ages, both in the higher and 1nferig 
Orders of: the Romiſh clergy, were rather increaſe 
than diminiſhed during this century, as the moſt im. 
partial writers of that communion candidly confel; 
The biſhops were rarely indebted for their elevatioy, 
to their eminent learning or ſuperior merit. The in 
terceſſion of potent patrons, ſervices rendered to mer 
in power, connexions of blood, and ſimoniacal practice 
were, generally ſpeaking, the ſteps to preferment; and, 
what was ſtill more deplorable, their promotion wa 
ſometimes owing to their vices. Their lives were ſuch 
as might be expected from perſons, who had riſen in 
the church by ſuch unſeemly means; for had the) 
been obliged, by their profeſſion, to give public ex. 
amples of thoſe vices which the holy laws of the Gol 


pel ſo ſolemnly and expreſly condemn, inſtead of exhi- 
biting patterns of ſanctity and virtue to their flock, they 
could not have conducted themſelves otherwiſe than 


t. | | 
95 | 


On. 
ing 
and 


among the lower order of the clergy, who endeavoured 


Ito maintain the cauſe of truth and virtue. But the 
number of ſufferers in this noble cauſe was ſmall, com- 


pared with the multitude of corrupt eccleſiaſtics, who 


Y vcore carried away with the torrent inſtead of oppoſing 
Wit, and whoſe lives were ſpent in ſcenes of pleaſure, 


or in the anxiety .and toils of avarice- and ambition. 
While we acknowledge that, among the biſhops and 
inferior clergy, there were ſeveral exceptions from that 
general prevalence of immorality and licentiouſneſs 


with which the ſacred Order was chargeable, it is alſo 


incumbent upon us to do juſtice to the merit of ſome 
of the Roman pontiffs, in this century, who uſed their 
moſt zealous endeavours to reform the manners of the 
clergy, or, at leaſt, to oblige them to obſerve the rules 
of external decency in their conduct and converſation. 
It is however matter of ſurprize, that theſe: pontiffs 
did not perceive the unſurmountable obſtacles to the 


ſucceſs of their:counſels and the fruits of their wiſe 


and ſalutary edicts, that aroſe from the internal conſti- 
tution of the Romiſh church, and the very nature of 
the papal government. For even were the Roman pon- 
tiffs divinely inſpired and really infallible; yet unleſs 
this inſpiration and infallibility were attended with a 
miraculous power, and with the ſupernatural privilege 
of being preſent in many places at the ſame time, it is 
not conceivable how they ſhould ever entertain a no- 
tion of the . poſſibility of reſtoring. or maintaining or- 
der, or good morals, among that prodigious multitude 
of perſons of all claſſes and characters, that are 22 
VL 8 juriſdictkion. 


Though the monks, i in ſeveral "places; be The ſtate of 


the mona- 


ftic Orders, 


25 with. much more circumſpection and decency 
than in former times, yet they had every where depart- 
ed, in a great meaſure, from the ſpitit of their founders 
and the primitive laws of their reſpective inſtitutions, 
About the commencement of this century, their con- 
vents and colleges made a moſt wretched and deplor- 
able figure, as ve learn from the accounts 6f the 
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poſes. The ſame treatment fell to the lot of thoſe W 
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move this diſorder. The firſt were made by ſome wit 
and pious Benedictins, who, in France and other cou. 
tries, reformed ſeveral monaſteries of their Order, an 
endeavoured to bring them back, as near as was po 
ſible, to the laws and diſcipline of their founder (i 
Their example was followed by the monks of Clugn, 
the Ciſtercians, the regular canons, the Dominican 
and Franciſcans [u]. It is from this period, that ye 
are to date the diviſion. of the monaſtic Orders int 
two general claſſes ; one of theſe comprehends the R- 
formed monks, who, reclaimed from that licentiouſne( 
and corruption of manners that had formerly diſho- 
noured their ſocieties, lead more ſtrict and regular lives, 
and diſcover in their conduct a greater regard to the 
primitive laws of their Order. The other is compoſed 
of the Un-reformed Orders, who, forgetting the ſpirit 
of their founders and the rules of their inſtitute, ſpend 
their days in eaſe and pleaſure, and have no taſte for 
the auſterities and hardſhips of the monaſtic life, The 
latter claſs is by far the moſt numerous; and the great- 
eſt part, even of the Reformed monks, do not only 
come ſhort of that purity of manners which their ru 
enjoins, but are, moreover, gradually and imperceptibly 
relapſing into their former indolence and diſorder. 


L Le Boxuy, Mamoires ſur Þ Hiſtoire d Auxerre, tom. ii. p. 513, 
where there is an account of the firſt Reforms made in the convents 
during this century.—See MakTENE's Foyage Litteraire de deux Bene. 
dictins, part II. p. )• 79. 8181 * 

{u] There is an account of all the convents, Reformed in this cen- 
tury, in HeLyoT's Hiftoire des Ordres, tom, v, vi, vii. to which, 
however, ſeyeral intereſting circumſtances. may be added by conſult- 
ing other writers. The Reform of the monks of Clugni is amply de- 
ſcribed by the Benedictins, in the Gallia Chriſtiana, tom. vii. p. 544- 
The ſame authors f. of the Reform of the Regular Canons of St. 
Aucevsrtin, tom. vii. p. 778. 787, 790.— For an account of that of 
the Ciftercians, ſee MAaBILLON, Annal. Benedict. tom. vi. p. 121.— 
Voyage Litteraire de deux Benediftins, tom. i. p. 7, 8. tom. ii. p. 133. 

229. 269. 303. The Ciflercians were no ſooner Reformed themſelves, 
than they uſed their moſt zealous endeavours; for the reformation. of 
their whole ſociety (i. e. of the Benedictine Qrder), but in vain. veg 
Mz avrov, Vie ds Þ Abb# dt la Trappe, tom. i. p. 192. 
XXVI. Among 


% 
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CznT. wiſeſt and moſt learned even of their own write, 
XVII. But we find, further on, ſeveral attempts made to 1 
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XXVI. Among the Reformed monks, a particular de- Cx. 
ee of attention is due to certain Benedictine ſocieties 
congregations, who ſurpaſs all the other monaſtic The Con- 
Prders both in the excellence and utility of their rules 5 is, 
d conſtitution, and in the zeal and perſeverance with 
hich they adhere to them. The moſt famous of theſe 
\cieties is the Congregation of St. Maur [w], which 
as founded, in the year 1620, by the expreſs order 
f GaEGory XV. and was enriched by URBAN VIII. 

the your 1627, with ſeveral donations, and privi- 
oes. It does not, indeed, appear that even this ſo- 
jety adheres ſtrictly to the ſpirit and maxims of Benz- 
ier, Whoſe name it bears, nor is it beyond the reach 
f cenſure in other reſpects ; but theſe imperfections 
re compenſated by the great number of excellen rules 
nd inſtitutions that are obſerved in it, and by the re- In 
ular lives and learned labours of it's members. For ip 
this congregation there is a ſelect number of perſons, 
ho are diſtinguiſhed by their genius and talents, ſet - 
part for the ſtudy of ſacred and prophane literature, 
nd more eſpecially of hiſtory and antiquities; and this 
arned part of the ſociety is furniſhed with all the 
eans and materials of knowledge, in a rich abun- 
lance, and with every thing that can tend to facilitate 
heir labours and render them ſucceſsful [x]. It muſt 


{w] See-the Gallia Chriſtiana Neva, an admirable work compoſed 
dy the Congregation of St. Maur, tom. vii- p 474 —HeL Yor, Hiſtoire des 
Vrares, tom. vi. cap. xxxvil. p. 256. The letters patent of Pope 
REGORY XV. by which the eſtabliſhment of this famous Congre- . 
ation was approved and confirmed, were criticiſed with great ſeverity 


0 d, 11, | 
„ l The Benedictins celebrate, in pompous terms, the exploits of 
his Congregation in general, and more eſpecially their zealous and 
s gcceſsful labours in reſtoring order, diſcipline, and virtue in a great 
number 


62 


CEAur. be abundantly known to thoſe, who have any acqua 
tance with the hiſtory and progreſs of learning in Eu 
rope, what ſignal advantages the Republic of letter 


XVII. 


| privileges, againſt the litigious pretenſions of the __ and have, 
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has derived from the eſtabliſhment of this famous C 
gregation, whoſe numerous and admirable production 
have caſt a great light upon all the various branches 
philology and Belles Ezttres, and whoſe reſearches hay 

l . taken 


number of monaſteries, which were falling into ruin through the ir- 
dolence and corruption of their licentious members; ſee. the Yoyay 
de deux Religieux Benediftins de la Congregation de $. Maur, tom. 
p-. 16. tom. 11. p. 47. This eulogy, though perhaps — — f 
not entirely unmerited ; and there is no doubt, but the Benedictin 
have contributed much to reſtore the credit of the monaſtic Orden 
There are nevertheleſs ſeveral claſſes of eccleſiaſtics in the Romik 
church who are no well-wiſhers to this learned Congregation ; though 
their diſlike be founded on different reaſons. In the firſt claſs, we 
may place a certain number of ambitious prelates, whoſe artful pur 
poles have been 3 by this ingenious fraternity; for the 
monks of St. Maur, having turned their principal ſtudies towards ar- 
cient hiſtory and antiquities of every kind, and being perfectly ac 
quainted with ancient records, diplomas, and charters, are thus pe 
culiarly qualified to maintain their poſſeſſions, their juriſdiction ant 


in fact, maintained them with more ſucceſs than their Order could d 
in former times, when deſtitute of learning, or but ill-furniſhed with 
the knowledge of ancient hiſtory. The Tefaits form the ſecond clali 
of adverſaries, with whom this learned Congregation has been obliged 
to ſtruggle ; for, their luſtre and reputation being conſiderably e 
clipſed by the numerous and admirable productions of theſe Bene- 
dictins, they have uſed their. utmoſt endeayours to ſink, or at leaſt to 
diminiſh, the credit of ſuch formidable rivals. See Simon, Leim 
Choifies, tom. iv. p. 36. 45. Theſe Benedictins have a third ſet of 
enemies, who are inſtigated by: ſuperſtition ; and it is not"improbable, 
that this ſuperſtition may be accompanied with a certain mixture 0 
envy. To underſtand this fully, it muſt be obſerved, that the learned 
monks of whom we are now ſoaking, have ſubſtituted an'afſiduow 
application to the culture of philology and literature in the place 0ſ 
x 630 bodily and manual labour, which the Rule of St. Bax RDict 
preſcribes to his followers. The more robuſt, healthy, and vigorow 
monks are obliged to employ a certain portion of the day in working 
with their hands ; while-thoſe of a weaker conſtitution and ſuperi! 
genius are allowed to exchange bodily for mental labour, and, it 
ſtead of cultivating the lands or gardens' of the convent, to ſpend 
their days in the purſuit of knowledge both human and divine 
The lazy monks envy this bodily repoſe ; and the ſuperſtitious and ts 


nat! 


V. 
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pied [5]. | | 

XXVII. Though theſe pious attempts to reform the 
onaſteries' were not entirely unſucceſsful, yet the ef- 
As they produced, even in thoſe places where they had 
cceeded moſt, came far ſhort of that perfection of 
aſterities that had ſeized the imaginations of a ſet of 
\erſons, whoſe number is conſiderable in the Romiſh 

hurch, though their credit be ſmall and their ſeverity 

de generally looked upon as exceſſive and diſguſting. 

Theſe rigid cenſors, having always in their eye the an- 

ient diſcipline of the monaſtic Orders, and bent on 

educing the modern convents to that auſtere diſcipline, 
ooked upon the changes above mentioned as imperfect 

nd trifling. They conſidered a monk, as a perſon 

bbliged, by the ſanctity of his profeſſion, to ſpend his 


atical ones, who are vehemently prejudiced in favour of the ancient 
nonaſtic diſcipline, behold with contempt theſe learned reſearches, 
u unbecoming the monaſtic character, ſince they tend to divert the 
nind from divine contemplation. This ſuperſtitious and abſurd opi- 
mon was maintained, with peculiar warmth and vehemence, by Aa- 
and Joun BouTHELItR DE RaNCce, abbot of La Trappe, in his 
book Des dewoirs monaſligues; upon which the Benedictins employed 
MazirLox, the moſt learned of their fraternity, to defend their cauſe 
and to expoſe the reveries of the abbot in their proper colours. This 
he did with remarkable ſucceſs, in his famous book De /ludiis mona /ti- 
cs, which was firſt publiſhed in Octavo at Paris, in the year 1691, 
paſſed afterwards through ſeveral editions, and was tranſlated into 
| to different languages, Hence aroſe that celebrated queſtion which was 
long debated with great warmth and animoſity in France, viz, 
How far a monk may, confiſlently with his character, apply himſelf to the 
udy of literature? There is an elegant and intereſting hiſtory of this 
controverſy given by Vincent TRHULLIER, a moſt learned monk of 
the Congregation of St. Maur. See the Opera Pollhuma MaBILLoxII 
etRutnaRTir, tom. i. p. 365.—425. | | 
[y] The curious reader will find an account of the authors and 
learned productions with which the Congregation of Sz. Maur has 
enriched the Republic of Letters, in Px. Le CERT's Bibliothegue Hiſ- 
trique et Critique des Auteurs de la Congregation de St. Maur, publiſhed 
at the Hague in Octavo, in 1726 ; and alſo in BexnarD Pez's Biblio- 
theca Benedictino- Mlauriana, publiſhed in Oftavo at Augſburg, in 1716. 
Theſe Benedictins ſtill maintain their literary fame by the frequent 
publication of laborious and learned productions in all the various 


—— 


branches of ſacred and profane literature. 


whole 


i ken in the whole circle of ſcience, philoſophy ex- 3 * | 
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C x x r. whole days in prayers, tears, contemplation, and ſilence, if 

XVII. in the peruſal of holy books and the hardſhips of bo- 
dily labour; nay, they went fo far as to maintain, 
| that all other deſigns and all other occupations, hoy. 
U ever laudable and excellent in themſelves, were entirely 
' foreign from the monaſtic vocation, and, on that ac- 
count, vain and ſinful in perſons of that Order. This 
ſevere plan of monaſtic diſcipline was recommended by 
ſeveral perſons, whoſe obſcurity put it out of their 
power to influence many in it's behalf; but it was alſo 
adopted by the Janſeniits, who reduced it to pracdice 
in certain places [z], and in none with more ſucceſs 
and reputation than in the female convent of Port-Royal, 
where it has ſubſiſted from the year 1618, till our time 
[a]. Theſe ſteps of the Janſeniſts excited a ſpirit of 
emulation, and ſeveral monaſteries exerted themſelves 
in the imitation of this auſtere model; but they were 
all ſurpaſſed by the famous Boy rHILLIER DE RA, 
abbot de la Trappe{b], who, with the moſt ardent zeal, 
TY and 


i 
10 
fl 
14 
1 


* 
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[z] See the Mæmoires de Port-Royal, tom. ii. p. 601, 602.—MaxzTiy 
Barxcos, the moſt celebrated Janſeniſt of this century, introduced 
this auſtere rule of diſcipline into the monaſtery of St. Cyran, of 
which he was abbot. See the Gallia Chriſtiana, tom. ii. p. 132.—Mo- 
; LEON, Voyages Liturgiques, p. 135. But, after the death of this 
q famous abbot, the monks of his cloiſter relapſed into their former 
| diſorder, and reſumed their former manners. See Yoyage de deux Bi- 
nedictins, tom. i. p. i. p. 18. N 
| {a] HeLyor, Hiltoire de Ordres, tom. v. cap. xliv. p. 453- 

1 [(5) This illuſtrious abbot ſhewed very early an extraordinary ge- 
1:9 nius for the Belles Lettres. At the age of ten he was maſter of ſe- 
4 veral of the Greek and Roman poets, and underſtood Home per- 
4 fectly. At the age of twelve or thirteen he gave an edition of Ana- 
creon, with learned Annotations. Some writers alledge, that he had 
imbibed the voluptuous ſpirit of that poet, and that his ſubſequent 
application to the ſtudy of theology, in Sorbonne, did not extinguiſh 
it entirely, They alſo attribute his converſion to a ſingular incident. 
They tell us, that returning from the country, after ſix weeks abſence 
from a lady whom he loved paſſionately (and not in vain), he went 
directly to her chamber by a back-ſtair, without having the patience 
to make any previous inquiry about her health and . On 
opening the door he found the chamber illuminated, and hung with 
black —and, on approaching to the bed, —ſaw the moſt hideous 


ſpectacle 
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and indefatigable labour attended with uncommon ſuc- C = » rt. 
ceſs, introduced into his monaſtery this diſcipline in all XVII 4 
it's auſtere and ſhocking perfection. This abbot, fo il? 
Iuſtrious by his birth and ſo remarkable for his extra- 9 
ordinary devotion, was ſo happy as to vindicate his fra- 
ternity from the charge of exceſſive ſuperſtition, which L 
the Janſeniſts had drawn upon themſelves by the auſte- 
rity of their monaſtic diſcipline ; and yet his ſociety ob- 
ſerved the ſevere and laborious rule of the ancient 
Ciſtertians, whom they even furpaſſed in abſtinence, 
mortifications, and ſelf-denial. This Order till ſub- 
fiſts under the denomination of the Reformed Bernar- 
dins of La Trappe, and has ſeveral monaſteries both 
in Spain and Italy; but if credit may. be given to the 
accounts of writers, who ſeem to be well informed, it is 
3 gradually from the auſtere and painful 
diſcipline of it's famous founder [c]. 0 
XXVIII. The Romiſh church, from whoſe prolific New mo- 


womb all the various forms of ſuperſtition iſſued forth ders fend. 
in an amazing abundance, ſaw ſeveral new monaſtic e. | 
eſtabliſhments ariſe within it's borders during this cen- 
tury. The greateſt part of them we ſhall paſs over in 
ſilence, and confine ourſelves to the mention of thoſe, 
o- Wwhich have obtained ſome degree of fame, or at leaſt 


made a certain noiſe in the world. — 


ſpectacle that could be preſented to his eyes, and the moſt adapted to 
mortify paſſion, inſpire horror, and engender the gloom of melan- 


+. Wh choly devotion in a mind; too lively and too much agitated to im- 


prove this ſhocking change to the purpoſes of rational piety: he ſaw. 4 
-bis fair miſtreſs in her ſhroud—dead of the ſmall-pox—all her charms. ll 
fed and ſucceeded by the ghaſtly lines of death, and the frightful vl 


d marks of that terrible diſorder. —From that moment, it is ſaid, our 
nt a bbot retired from the world, repaired to La Trappe, the moſt 1 
. sloomy, barren, and deſolate ſpot in the whole kingdom of France, | 
it. and there ſpent the forty laſt years of his life in perpetual acts of 
ce the moſt auſtere piety.] | "p92 hp $a 1 
nt c Maxsoties, Vie de Þ Abbe de la Trappe, publiſhed at Paris in 
ce oa, in 4*. and in 1703, in 2 vols. 1 29% —Mzzvrou, ie de M. 
u Wt! 4554 de la Trappe, publiſhed at Paris in 2 vols. Oftavo, in 1702.— 
FELIBIEN, Deſcription dr P Abbaye de la Trappe, publiſhed at Paris 
us n 167 1.— Harro, Hiftaire des Ordres, tom. vi, cap. 1. p. 17. 
cle Vor. IV. eie 1 E 13.28 £7; £6 þ w-_ We 
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C 2x7. We begin with the Fathers of the,oratory of the Hol il 
In. Jeſus, a famous Order inſtituted by Cardinal BER urls, 
a man of genius and talents, Who diſplayed his abilities 
with ſuch ſucceſs in the ſervice both of ſtate and church, 
that he was generally looked upon as equally qualified 
for ſhining in theſe very different ſpheres. This Or. 
der, which, both in the nature of it's rules and in the 
deſign of it's eſtabliſhment, ſeems to be in direct oppo- 
ſition to that of the Jeſuits, was founded in the year 
1613, has produced a conſiderable number of per- 
ſons eminent for their piety, learning and eloquence, 
and ſtill maintains it's reputation in this reſpect. It's 
members, however, have, on account of certain theo- 
logical productions, been ſuſpected of introducing 
new opinions; and this ſuſpicion has not only been 


t 


g raiſed, but 1s alſo induſtriouſly fomented and propa- : 
gated, by their mortal enemies, the Jeſuits. The Wl « 
4 | Prieſts, who enter into this ſociety, are not obliged to il | 
1 renounce their property or poſſeſſions, but only to refuſe Will . 
th all eccleſiaſtical cures or offices, to which any fixed re- f 
: ' venues or honours are annexed, as long as they continue WW . 

members of this fraternity, from which they are, how- Ml , 

| ever, at liberty to retire whenever they think proper 


to perform, with the greateſt fidelity and accuracy, all 
the prieſtly functions, and to turn the whole bent of 
their zeal. and induftry to one ſingle point, even the 
preparing and .qualifying themſelves. and others for Wl « 
diſcharging them: daily with greater perfection, and 
more abundant ſruits. If therefore we confider this 
Order in the original end of it's inſtitution, it's. con- 
vents may, not unproperly, be called the ſchools of /«- 
cerdotal divinity [el. It is nevertheleſs to be * 
| A log | fate 5:40 ay. at, 
I The Fathers.or Prieſss (as they are alſo called) of the orator) 
are not, properly ſpeaking, religious, or monks, being bound by 10 
wows, and their inſtitute being purely ecclefiaſtical or ſacerdotal. 


[4]. While they continue in the Order, they are bound 6 
C 
t 


8 dE . 


oo yy 


el See Hanzkr pe Cann, Vie du Cardinal BALL, fondateur i 
P*Orateire de. Jeſus publiſhed at Paris in q. in the year 1646, —Mozn1 
Nu Antiqg. prefixed to his Orientalia, p. 3, 4, 5. 119R, _ 
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that, in later times, the Fathers of the oratory have nx. 


g 
; 


* LE * 


not confined themſelves to this ſingle object, but have 
imperceptibly extended their original plan, and applied 


themſelves to the ſtudy of polite literature and tneo- 


logy, which they teach with reputation in their col- 
leges | f. 

E theſe Pathers, the next place is due to the 
Priefts of the miſſians, an Order founded by Vincent 
pe PAuL (who has obtained, not long ago, the ho- 
nours of ſaintſhip) and formed into a regular congre- 
gation, in the year 1632, by Pope URBAN VIII. The 
rule preſcribed to this ſociety, by it's founder, lays it's 
members under the three following obligations: Firſt, 
to purify themſelves, and to aſpire daily to higher de- 
orees of ſanctity and perfection by prayer, meditation, 
the peruſal of pious books, and other devout exerciſes : 
Secondly, to employ eight months of the year in the vil- 
lages, and, in general, among the country people, in 


order to inſtruct them in the principles of religion, 


form them to the practice of piety and virtue, accom- 
modate their differences, and adminiſter conſolation and 
relief to the ſick and indigent : Thirdly, to inſpect and 
govern the ſeminaries in which perſons deſigned for 
holy orders receive their education, and to inſtruct the 
candidates for the miniſtry in the ſciences that relate to 
their reſpective vocations [g]. 

The Priefts of the miſſions were alſo intruſted with the 
direction and government of a Female Order, called 


Lettres Choifies, tom. ii. p. 60. et Bibliotbegue Critique (publiſhed un- 
der the fititious name of Saint Jorre) tom. iii. p. 303. 324. 330. 
For an account of the genius and capacity of BERULLE, ſee Barr- 
LEE, Vie de Richer, p. 220—342.—Let VassoR, Hiftoirgde Louis 
XIII. tom. iii. p. 397.—HELYoT, Hiſtoire des Ordres, tom. viii. cap. 
X. p. 53.—Gatha Chriftiana Benediftinor. tom. vii. p 976. 

The Fathers of the oratory will now be obliged, in a more 
particular manner, to extend their plan, fince by the ſuppreſſion of 
the Jeſuits in France, the education of youth is committed to them.] 
Cel AnzLy, Vie de Vincent or Paul, publiſhed in 4'* at Paris, 
in 1664.—Hzrror, Joc. cit. tom. viti. cap. xi. p. 64—yGa#tia Chri/- 
Hana, tom, vii. p. 998. * * 4 
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' Cxn r. Virgins of love, or Daughters of charity, whoſe office it 

XVII. was to adminiſter aſſiſtance and relief to indigent per. 

w—— ſons, who were confined to their beds by ſickneſs and 

infirmity. This Order was founded by a noble virgin, 

whoſe name was Lovuisa LE GRAS, and received, in 

the year 1660, the approbation of Pope CLEMENT IX. 

He Brethren and Sifters of the pious and Chriſtian 

Jchools, who-are now, commonly, called Pietiſts, were 

formed into a ſociety, in the year 1678, by Nic horas 

Ba RRR, and obliged, by their engagements, to devote 

themſelves to the education of poor children of both 

fexes [i]. It would be endleſs to mention all the reli- 

gious ſocieties, which roſe and fell, were formed by 

14. fits of zeal, and diſſolved by external incidents or by 
A their own internal principles of inftability and decay. 

15 of Jefvin? + XXIX. If the Company of *Fefus, fo called, which 

8 may be conſidered as the ſoul of the papal hierarchy, 

and the main ſpring that directs it's motrons, had not 

been invincible, it muſt have ſunk under the attacks of 

thoſe formidable enemies that, during the courſe of 

this century, aſſailed it on all ſides and from every 

quarter. When we conſider the multitude of the ad- 

verſaries the Jeſuits had to encounter, the heinous 

crimes with which they were charged, the- innumer- 

able affronts they received, and the various calamities 

1 in which they were involved, it muſt appear aſtoniſh- 

Th ing, that they yet ſubſiſt; and ſtill more fo, that they 

4-4 enjoy any degree of public eſteem, and are not, on the 

' contrary, ſunk in oblivion or covered with infamy. 

In France, Holland, Poland, and Itah, they experienced, 

from time to time, the bitter effects of a warm and 

vehement oppoſition, and were, both in public and 

private, accuſed of the greateſt enormities, and charg- 

ed with maintaining peſtilential errors and maxims, 

that were equally deſtructive of the temporal and eter- 

nal intereſts of mankind, by their tendency to extin- 


[5] Gos ron, Vie de Madame De Gras, Fondatrice des Alles de la 
Charits, publiſhed in 1 amo. at Paris, in the year 1676. 

fi] Hrror, Hifloire des Ordres, tom. viii. cap. xxx. p. 233. 0 
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them to the hatred and ſcorn of the whole univerſe. 


Nor were theſe productions mere defamatory libels, 


dictated by malice alone, or pompous declamations, 


@ deſtitute of arguments and evidence. On the contrary, 


they were attended with the ſtrongeſt demanftration, 
being drawn from undeniable facts, and confirmed by 
ynexceptionable teſtimonies [4]. Yet all this was far from 

over- 


J] An account of this oppoſition to, and of theſe conteſts with, 
the Jeſuits, would furniſh matter for many volumes; ſince there is 
ſcarcely any Roman-catholic country, which has not been the theatre 
of violent diviſions between the ſons of Loro La and the magiſtrates, 
monks or doctors of the Romiſh church. In theſe conteſts the je- 


ſuits ſeemed, almoſt, always to be vanquiſhed; and, nevertheleſs, in 


the iſſue, they always came victorious from the field of controverſy. 
A Janſeniſt writer propoſed, ſome years ago, to colle@'into-ene relation 
the accounts of theſe conteſts that lie diſperſed in a multitude of 
books, and to give a compleat hiſtory of this famous Order. The 
firſt volume of his work accordingly appeared at Uzrecht in the year 
1741, was accompanied with a cutious Preface, and entitled H?foire 
Ars Religieux de la Compagnie d. Jeſus. If we may give credit to 
what this writer tells us of the voyages he undertook, the dangers and 
difficulties he encountered, and the number of years he ſpent in in- 


vg = the proceedings, and. in detecting the frauds and artifices of 


the Jeſuits, we muſt certainly be perſuaded, that no man could be 
better qualified for compoſing the hiſtory of this inſidious Order. But 
this good man, returning imprudently into France, was diſcovered-by 
his exaſperated enemies the Jeſuits, and is ſaid to have periſhed miſer- 
ably by their hands. Hence not above a third part of his intended 
work was either publiſhed or finiſhed for the preſs. {Some things 
may be added, both by way of correction and illuſtration, to what 

Mosneiu has here ſaid concerning this hiſtory of the Jeſuits 
and it's author. In the fr/t place, it's author or compiler is ſtill alive, 
reſides at the Hague, paſſes by the name of Benazp, is ſuppoſed to 
be a Janſeniſt, and a relation of the famous Father QueneL, whom 


the Jeſuits perſecuted with ſuch violence in France. He is a native 
of France, and belonged to the oratory ; it is alſo true, that he went 
end years ago, and it was believed that he had 
E 3 fallen 


guiſh the ſpirit of true religion, and to trouble the or- Cr. 
der and peace of civil ſociety. The Janſeniſts, and all | 
ho eſpouſed their cauſe, diſtinguiſhed themſelves, 
more eſpecially in this oppoſition. They compoſed an 
E innumerable multitude of books in order to cover the 
8 ſons of LoyoLa with eternal reproach, and to expoſe 
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overturning that fabric of profound and inſidious po- 
licy, which the Jeſuits had raifed under the proteCticn 
of the Roman pontiffs, and the connivance of deluded 
princes and nations. It ſeemed, on the contrary, as. if 
the oppoſition of ſuch a multitude of enemies and accy- 
ſers had ſtrengthened their intereſt inſtead of diminiſh. 
ing it, and added to their affluence and proſperity in- 
ſtead of bringing on their deſtruction. | Amidſt the 
ſtorm, that threatned them with a fatal ſhipwreck, 
they directed their courſe with the utmoſt dexterity, 
tranquillity, and prudence.' Thus they got ſafe into 
the deſired harbour, and aroſe to the very ſummit 
ſpiritual authority in the church of Rome. Avoiding 
rather than repelling the aſſaults of their enemies, op 

ſing for the moſt part patience and ſilence to their 
redoubled inſults, they proceeded uniformly and ſted. 
faſtly to their great purpoſe, and they ſeem to have 
attained it. For thoſe very nations, who formerly 
looked upon a Jeſuit as a kind of monſter and as 


fallen a victim to the reſentment of the Jeſuits, until his return t 
the Hague proved that report falſe. Secondly, This hiſtory is carried 


no further down than the year 1572, notwithſtanding the expref 
promiſes and engagements by which the author bound himſelf fou 
and twenty years ago (in the Preface to his firſt volume) to | ryrs 
the whole in a'very ſhort time, declaring that it was ready for the 
preſs. This ſuſpenſion is far from being honourable to Mr. Be as, 


Who is ſtill living at the Hague, and conſequently at full liberty to ac- 


compliſh his promiſe. This has made ſome ſuſpeR, that, though Mr 


BERNARD is too much out of the Jeſuits reach to be influenced by 


their threatenings, he is not, however, too far from them to be 
moved by the eloquence of their promiſes, or ſtedfaſt enough to 
ſtand out againſt the weighty remonſtrances they may have employed to 
prevent the further publication of his hiſtory. It may be obſerved 
thirdly, that the character of a traveller, who has ſtudied the man- 
ners and conduct of the Jeſuits in the moſt remarkable ſcenes of their 
tranſactions in Europe and the other parts of the globe, is here i 
ſumed by. Mr. BERNARD as the moſt pleaſing manner of dee the 
accounts which he compiled in his cloſet. Theſe accounts don't 
pear to be falſe, though the character of a traveller aſſumed by the 
compiler be fictitious. It muſt be allowed, on the contary, that Mr. 
Bxwanp has drawn his relations from good ſources, though his ſtyle 
and manner cannot well be juſtified from the charge of acrimony and 
malignity.) | 
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public peſt, commit, at this day, ſome through neceſ- Cz r. 
ſity, ſome through choice, and others through both, a XVI. 
great part of their intereſts and tranſactions to the di? 
rection of this moſt artful and powerful ſociety IJ. | 
XXX. All the different branches of literature re- The fate ef 
ceived, during this century, in the more poliſhed Ro- the church | 
man- catholic countries, a new degree of [uftre and im- f . 
provement. France, Spain, [taly, and the Netherlands 
produced ſeveral men eminent for their genius, erudi- 
tion, and acquaintance with the learned languages. 
This happy circumſtance muſt not, however, be at- 
tribured to the labour of the ſchools, or to the methods 
and procedure of public education ; for the old dry, 
perplexing, inelegant, ſcholaſtic method of inſtruction 
prevailed then, and, indeed, ſtill takes place in both 
the higher and lower ſeminaries of learning; and it is #1 
the peculiar tendency of this method to damp genius, il 
to depreſs inſtead of exciting and encouraging the ge- 
nerous efforts of the mind towards the purſuit of 


a 


* 
1 


4 
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I It may perhaps be affirmed with truth, that none of the Ro- | 
man- catholic nations attacked the Jeſuits with more vehemence and 1 
animoſity than the French have done upon ſeveral occaſions; andi it ji 
is certain, that the Jeſuits of that kingdom have been, more than 
once, involved in great difficulties and diſtreſs. To be convinced of ed 
this, the reader has only to conſult Du Bovrayv's Hiſtoria Acudemiæ 4 
Parifienſis, tom. vi. p. 559: 648. 676, 738. 742. 744- 763. 774- | 
874. 890. 898 909. in which he will find an ample and accurate Re 
account of the „ and tranſactions of the patliament and uni- 1 
verſity of Paris, and alſo of the proceedings of the people in general, 
to the detriment of this artful and dangerous ſociety. But what was 
the final iſſue of theſe reſolutions and tranſactions, and in what did all 
this oppoſition end? I anſwer, in the exultation and grandeur of the 
Jeſuits. They had been baniſhed with ignominy out of the kingdom, 
and were recalled fram their exile and honqurably reſtored to their 
former credit, in the year 1604, under the reign of Henry IV. not- 
withſtanding the remonſtrances of many perſons of the higheſt rank | 
and dignity, who were ſhocked beyond expreſſion, at this unaceount- 
ably mean and ignoble ſtep. See Memuires de SULLY the modern gdi- 
tion publiſhed at Genewa), tom. v. p. 83. 314. After that period, 
thy moved the main ſprings of government both in church-and ſtate, 
and ſtill continue to ſit, though iuziſſpiy, at the helm of both. — 

E reader muſt again be advertiſed, chat this note was rien, dy 

r. Mosxe1m ſome years befote the ſuppreſſion of the ſociety of 

Jeſuits in France.] | | 
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truth, and te load the memory with a multitude of in- 
ſignificant words and uſeleſs diſtinctions. It was be- 


yond the borders of theſe pedantic ſeminaries, that ge- 


nius was enouraged, and directed by great and emi- 
nent patrons of icience, who opened new paths to the 
attainment of ſolid learning, and preſented the ſciences 
under a new and engaging aſpect to the ſtudious youth. 
It muſt be obſerved here, in juſtice to the French, that 
they bore a diſtinguiſhed part in this literary reforma- 
tion. Excited by their native force of genius, and 
animated by the encouragement that learning and 
learned men received from the munificence of LEWIS 
XIV. they cultivated with ſucceſs almoſt all the various 
branches of literature, and, rejecting the barbaruus 
Jargon of the ſchools, exhibited learning under an ele- 
gant and alluring form, and thereby multiplied the 
number of it's votaries and patrons Im]. It is well 
known how much the example and labours of this 
polite nation contributed to deliver other countries 
from the yoke of ſcholaſtic bondage. 
XXXI. The Ariſtotelians of this century were a ſet 
of intricate dialecticians, who had the name of the Stagi- 
rite always in their mouths, without the leaſt portion 
of his genius, or any tolerable knowledge of his 
ſyſtem ; and they maintained their empire in the 
ſchools, notwithſtanding the attempts that had been 
made to diminiſh their credit. It was long before the 
court of Rome, which beheld with terror whatever 
bore the ſmalleſt aſpect of novelty, could think of 
conſenting to the introduction of a more rational philo- 
ſophy, or permit the modern diſcoveries in that noble 
ſcience to be explained with freedom in the public ſe- 
minaries of learning. This appears ſufficiently from 
the fate of GaLiLer, the famous mathematician of 
Florence, who was caſt into priſon by the court of Ingqui- 
fition for adopting the ſentiments of Cop ERNIcus, 


2 75 For an ample account of this matter, ſee Vol TAIRE's Siecl⸗ 
de 


de Louis XIV, and more eſpecially the Chapters in the ſecond vo- 
ume, relative to the Arts and Sciences. dit 414 5M 
ag rr 1 255 in 
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in relation to the conſtitution of the ſolar ſyſtem. It is Ce w x. 
true, indeed, that Des CARTES and GAssENDI [A], XVII. 


the one by his new philoſophy, and the other by hi 


admirable writings, gave a mortal wound to the Peri- 
patetics, and excited a ſpirit of liberty and emulation, 
that changed the face of ſcience in France. It was un- 
der the auſpicious influence of theſe adventurous guides 
that ſeveral eminent men of that nation abandoned the 
perplexed and intricate wilds of the philoſophy, that 
was taught by the modern Ariſtotelians; and, throw- 
ing off the ſhackles of mere authority, dared to con- 
ſult the dictates of reaſon and experience in the ſtudy 
of nature and in the inveſtigation of truth. Amon 

theſe converts to true r ſeveral Jeſuits, and a 
ſtill greater number of Janſeniſts and Priefts of the ora- 
tory, diſtinguiſhed themſelves ; and, accordingly, we 
find in this liſt the reſpectable names of MaLe- 
BRANCHE, ARNAULD, LaMI, NicoLt, PASCHAL, 
who acquired immortal fame by illuſtrating and im- 
proving the doctrine of DES CAR TES, and accommo- 
dating it to the purpoſes of human life [0]. The mo- 
deſty, circumſpection, and ſelf diffidence of GAss END, 
who confeſſed the ſcanty meaſure of his knowledge, and 
pretended to no other merit than that of pointing 
out a rational method of arriving at truth, while others 
boaſted that they had already found it out, rendered 
him diſagreeable in France. The ardent curioſity, the 


[n] See GassenD1 Exercitationes paradox& adwerſus Ariſloteleos. 
Operum, tom. in. This ſubtile and judicious work contributed per- 
haps more than any thing elſe to hurt the cauſe and ruin the credit of 
the Peripatetics. 
lo! Theſe great men were, indeed, very ill- treated by the Peripa- 
tetics on account of their learned and excellent labours. They were 
accuſed, by theſe exaſperated ſcholaſtics, of irreligion, and were even 
charged with atheiſm, by Father Hazoovin, who was really in- 
toxicated with the large draughts he had taken from the muddy foun- 
tains of peripatetic and ſcholaſtic ſcience. See his Athei Detedi, 
in his Opp. Paſ bum. p. 1 & 1259.—lt is eaſy to perceive the reaſons 
of all this reſentment ; fince the Carteſian ſyſtem, which aimed at 
reſtoring the authority of reaſon and the light of true philoſophy, 
was by no means ſo proper to defend the pretenſions of Rome, the 


cauſe of popery, as the dark and intricate jargon of the Peripatetics. 


fervor, 
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the Peripatetics, and venturing into the paths that wen 
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fervor, precipitation, and impatience of that lie It 
people, could not bear the flow and cautious methy 
of proceeding, that was recommended by the c 
wiſdom of this prudent inquirer. They wanted to gy 
at the ſummit of philoſophy, without climbing the ſteꝶ 
that lead to it. 1 

Towards the concluſion of this century many em 
nent men, in Italy and in other countries, followed th 
example of the French in throwing off the yoke o 


petu 


thei 
othe 
of t 
diff 


newly opened for the inveſtigation of truth. This d vie» 
ſertion of the old philoſophy was, at firſt, attendeſ vad 
with that timorouſneſs and ſecrecy, that aroſe from ap am 
prehenſions of the diſpleaſure and reſentment of tres 
court of Rome; but as ſoon as it was known, that thai the 
Roman pontiffs beheld with leſs indignation and jealouſſi up: 
the new diſcoveries in metaphyſics, mathematics, aui raf 
natural philoſophy, then the deſerters broke their chain the 


The reſpec- 
tive merit 
of Jeſuits, 


Beuedictins, be improper to point out, in a more particular man 


Prieſts of 


de oraler, ner, Thoſe of the Romiſh writers, who contribute 
and Janſe- moſt to the propagation and improvement both of ſi 


— cred and profane erudition during the courſe of thi 
of ſacred century. The Jeſuits were, for a long time, not only 
e * . - 
—— re-eminence in this reſpedt, 


with greater confidence, and proceeded with greate 
freedom and boldneſs in the purſuit of truth. 

XXXII. After this general account of the tate «| 
learning, in the Roman-catholic countries, it will noi dit 


poſſeſſed of an undiſputed 
but were, moreover, — as almoſt the ſole foun- 
tains of univerſal knowledge, and the only religious 
Order that made any figure in the literary world. 
And it muſt be confeſſed by all, who are not miſled by 
want of candor or of proper information, that this fa- 
mous ſociety was adorned by many perſons of uncom- 
mon genious and learning. The names of PeTav, 
SIRMOND, PoussINEs, LABE, and ABRAM, will live 
as long as letters ſhall be held in honour ; and even that 
of HARDOUIN, notwithſtanding the fingularity of his 
diſordered fancy, and the extravagance of many of his 
opinions, will eſcape oblivion. 92 


It 
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co during the courſe of this century, from the growing 
Huſtre of the Benedictine Order, and more eſpecially of 
che Congregation of St. Maur. The Jeſuits were per- 
petually boaſting of the eminent merit and luſtre of 
their ſociety on the one hand, and expoſing. on the 
other, to public contempt the ignorance and ſtupidity 
of the Benedictins, who, indeed, formerly made a very 
different figure from what they do at preſent. Their 
view, in this, was to form a plauſible pretext for in- 
vading the rights of the Jatter, and engrofling their 
ample revenues and poſſeſſions ; but the Benedictins 
reſolved to diſconcert this inſidious project, to wipe off 
the reproach of ignorance that had heretofore been caſt 
upon them with too much juſtice, and to diſappoint the 
rapacious avidity of their enemies, and rob them of 


in the various branches of learning and ſcience; but 
alſo employed ſuch of their ſelect members, as were 
diſtinguiſhed by their erudition and genius, in com- 

ſing a variety of learned productions, that were 
e likely to ſurvive the waſte of time, adapted to vindi- 
(2-W cate the honour of the fraternity, and to reduce it's 
uy cnemies to ſilence. This important taſk has been exe- 
ly cuted with incredible ability and ſucceſs by MaBiL- 
18 Lov, D'Acuery, Massuer, RutinarkT, Bau- 
nM CENDRE, GARNIER, DE LA Rug, MakTtNe, MonT- 
5 FAuUcon, and other eminent men of that learned Order. 
LW It is to theſe Benedictins that we are indebted for the 
beſt editions of the Greek and Latin fathers ;—for the 
- diſcovery of many curious records and ancient docu- 
ments, that throw a new light upon the hiſtory of re- 
„mote ages, and upon the antiquities of various coun- 
cl tries ;—for the beſt accounts of ancient tranſactions, 
i whether eccleſiaſtical or political, and of the manners 
and cuſtoms of the earlieſt times ;—for the improve- 
ment of chronology and the other branches of litera- 
ture. In all theſe parts of philology and Belles * 

| t 


It is, at the ſame time, to be obſerved, that the li- Au. 
tho erary glory of the Jeſuits ſuffered a remarkable eclipſe, XVII 


their pretexts. For this purpoſe, they not only erected 
ſchools, in their monaſteries, for the inſtruction of youth 
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Cz xr. the religious Order, now under conſideration, has ſhone 
with a diſtinguiſhed luſtre, and given ſpecimens 
their knowledge, diſcernment, and induſtry, that are 
worthy of being tranſmitted to the lateſt poſterity. |; 
would be perhaps difficult to aſſign a reaſon for tha 
viſible decline of learning among the Jeſuits, that com. 
menced preciſely at that very period, when the Bene. 
dictins began to make this eminent figure in the Re. 
public of Letters. The fact, however, is undeniable, 
and the Jeſuits have long been at a loſs, to produce any 
one or more of their members, who are qualified tg 
diſpute the pre-eminence, or even to claim an equality 
with the Benedictins. The latter ſtill continue to ſhine in 
the various branches of philology, and almoſt every 
ear enrich the literary world with productions that fur- 
niſh abundant proofs of their learning and genius; 
whereas, if we except a ſingle work, publiſhed by the 
Jeſuits of Antwerp, many years have paſſed ſince the 
ſons of Lovol A have given any ſatisfactory proofs of 
their boaſted learning, or added to the maſs of litera 
ture any work worthy to be compared with the labour 

of the followers of BengpicrT. | 
Theſe learned monks excited the emulation of the 
Priefis of the oratory, whoſe efforts to reſemble them 
were far from being deſtitute of ſucceſs. Several mem- 
bers of this latter Order diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
their remarkable proficiency in various: branches both 
of ſacred and profane literature. This, to mention no 
more examples, appears ſufficiently from the writings Nobt 
of Morin, Thou Assix, and SiMoN, and from that his 
admirable work of CRRLES DE CoinTs, entitled, The MCo 

Eccleſiaſtical Annals of France. The Janſeniſs, allo, 

deſerve a place in the liſt of thoſe who cultivated letters MW [ 
with induſtry and ſucceſs. Many of their productions n 
abound with erudition, and ſeveral of them excel both 
in elegance of ſtyle and preciſion of method; and it Wp, 
may be ſaid in general, that their writings were emi- ¶ ve 
nently ſerviceable in the inſtruction of youth, and alſo H 
proper to contribute to the progreſs of learning among 
perſons of riper years, The writings of thoſe who 
8 compoſed 
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ANCELOT, with other elegant and uſeful produc- 
jons of perſons of this claſs, were undoubtedly an 
rnament to French Literature during this century. 
he other religious ſocieties, the higher and lower 
xrders of the clergy, had alſo among them men of 
earning and genius that reflected a luſtre upon the 
eſpective claſſes to which they belonged. Nor ought 
his to be a matter of admiration , ſince nothing is more 
atural than that, in an immenſe multitude of monks 
ind clergy, all poſſeſſed of abundant leiſure for ſtudy 
and of the beſt opportunities of improvement, there 
ould be ſome who, unwilling to hide or throw away 
ſuch a precious talent, would employ, with ſucceſs, 
this leiſure and theſe opportunities in the culture of the 


who were to be found beyond the limits of the 
four claſſes already mentioned (l, were few in num- 
ber, comparatively ſpeaking, and ſcarcely exceeded the 
liſt that any one of theſe claſſes was able to furniſh. 


can produce a long liſt of wiiters that have ariſen in 


ompoſed the community of Port- Royal [l], the works CEN r. 
f TILLEMONT, ARNAUD, Nicol, Paso Al, and XVII. 


ſciences. It is nevertheleſs certain, that the eminent 


XX XII Hence it comes, that the church of Rome The princi- 


pal authors 


n Wit's boſom, and acquired a ſhining and permanent mim com- 
„reputation by their learned productions. At the head en. 
7 of the eminent authors, which we find among the mo- 


naſtic Orders and the regular clergy; muſt be placed 
the cardinals Baronius and BELLARMIN, who have 
obtained an immortal name in their church, the one by 
his laborious Annals, and the other by his books of 
Controverſy. The other writers, that belong to this 


[p] Mefffeurs de Port-Royal was a general denomination, which 
comprehended all the Janſeniſt writers, but was however applied in a 
more confined and particular ſenſe to thoſe Janſeniſts, = paſſed 


their days in pious exerciſes and literary purſuits in the retreat of 
Port-Royal, a manſion ſituated at a little diſtance from Paris. It is 
well known that ſeveral writers of ſuperior genius, extenſive learning, 
and uncommon eloquence, reſided in this ſanQuary of letters. 

[4] The Jeſuits, Benedictins, Prieſts of the oratory, and Jan- 


eniſts. 
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claſs, are SERRARIUS —FEV ARDENTIUS— Poss vn 
— GRE TSER—CoMBEFIS— NATALIS ALEXANDER 
Btc an—SIRMOND—PETAU—PoussINESs—CELLoT: 
Cauvss IN —Morin—RENAUpÞ—PFRa-Paoiro Pai, 
LAVICINI— LABBE — MAIMBURG — THoM assty 
SFONDRAT— AGUIRRE—CIENRY NoRIS— D' Achs 
- MABILLONV—HARDOUIN— SIMON — RUINART 
Mod r F AUcON — GALLONI—ScAcchi —CORNEL1y 
A LAPIDE—BONPRERE — MENARD — SEGUENoOT 
BERNARD—LAMY—BoLLAND — HENSCHEN — PI 
PEBROCH—and others. 

The principal authors among the ſecular clergy, wh 
are neither bound by the vows nor attached to any pe 
culiar community and rules of diſcipline, were Pex. 
Ron—EsTIVs—LAUNOY —ALBASPINAEUS—PExrTRyy 
de MarRca—Ricayiitu—HoLsTE Nnius—Barvze 
Bon a—HvutT—BossUutET—FEntLon — GopEt4AUu— 
TiLLEMONT—THhitRs—Dv Pin—Leo ALLATius- 
ZACCAGNI —COTELIER —FILESAC— VIScoN Ti — 
&c. [r]. This liſt might be conſiderably augmented 
by adding to it thoſe writers, among the laity, who 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their theological or literary 
productions, | 

XXXIV. If we take an accurate view of the relig. 
ous ſyſtem of the Romiſh church, during this centu- 
ry, both with reſpe& to articles of faith and rules of 
practice, we ſhall find that, inſtead of being improved 
by being brought ſome what nearer to that perfect mo- 
del of doctrine and morals that is exhibited to us in the 
Holy Scriptures, it had contracted new degrees of cor- 
ruption and degeneracy in moſt places, partly by the 
negligence of the Roman pontifts, and partly by the 
dangerous maxims and influence of the Jeſuits. This 
is not only the obſervation of thoſe who have renoun- 
ced the Romiſh communion and in the deſpotic ſtyle of 
that church are called beretics; it is the complaint of 


[-] For a particular account of the reſpe&tive merit of the writers 
here mentioned, fee, among other literary hiſtorians, Du P1N's Hi 


toire des Ecrivain: Ecclefiaſtiques, tom. xvii, xviii, xix. 
the 


rap. I. of the Romiſh CHURCH, 


e wiſeſt and worthieſt part of that communion, of or ChE r. 


members, who have a zeal for the advancement o 
ve Chriſtian knowledge and genuine piety. 

As to the doctrinal part of the Romiſh religion, it is 
id, and not without foundation, to have ſuffered ex- 
emely in the hands of the Jeſuits, who, under the 
onnivance, nay, ſometimes, by the immediate aſſiſ- 
ace, of the Roman pontiffs, have perverted and cor- 
upted ſuch of the fundamental doctrines of Chriſtiani- 
y as were left entire by the council of Trent. There 
re not wanting proofs ſufficient to ſupport this charge, 
aſmuch as theſe ſubtle and inſidious fathers have 
anifeſtly endeavoured to diminiſh the authority and 
mportance of the Holy Scriptures, have extolled the 
zower of human nature, changed the ſentiments of 
any with reſpect to the neceſſity and efficacy of divine 
race, repreſented the mediation and ſufferings of 
HRIST as leſs powerful and meritorious than they are 
add to be in the ſacred writings, turned the Roman 
dontiff into a terreſtrial Deity, and put him almoſt upon 
in equal footing with the Divine Saviour; and, finally, 
endered, as far as in them lies, the truth of the Chriſ- 
tian religion dubious, by their fallacious reaſonings and 
heir ſubtile but pernicious ſophiſtry. The teſtimonies 
brought to ſupport theſe accuſations by men of weight 
and merit, particularly among the Janſeniſts, are of 
very great authority, and it is extremely difficult to re- 
fuſe our aſſent to them when they are impartially exa- 
mined ; but, on the other hand, it may be eaſily pra- 
ved. that the Jeſuits, inſtead of inventing theſe pernici- 
ous doctrines, did no more, in reality, than propagate 
them as they found them in that ancient form of the 
Romiſh religion that preceded the reformation, and was 
directly calculated to raiſe the authority of the pope, 
and the power and prerogatives of the Romiſh church, 
to the very higheſt pitch of deſpotic grandeur. To in- 
culcate this form of doctrine was the direct vocation of 
the Jeſuits, who were to derive all their credit, opu- 
lence, and influence, from their being conſidered as the 
main. ſupport of the papacy, and the peculiar favorites 


of 


Cz nr. of the Roman pontiffs. If the ultimate end and pur. 


the Jeſuits, 
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- Pole of theſe pontiffs were to render the church more 
pure and holy, and to bring it as near as poſhble to the 
reſemblance of its divine founder, and if this were 
the commiſſion they give to their favorite emiſſaries 
and doctors, then the Jeſuits would be at liberty to 
preach a very different doctrine from what they noy 


inculcate. Bur that liberty cannot be granted to them illu 
as long as their principal orders, from K papal throne, Th 
are, to uſe all their diligence and induſtry, to the end of 
that che pontiffs may hold what they have acquired, ¶ dic 
and recover what they have loſt ; and that the biſhops this 
and miniſters of the Romiſh church may daily ſee their Wc! 
opulence increaſe, and the limits of their authority ex- Nh 
tended and enlarged. The chief crime then of the je-: Or- 
ſuits is really this, that they have explained with more Nuo 
openeſs and perſpicuity thoſe points, which the leading ) | 

ov 


managers in the council of Trent had either entirely 
omitted or ſlightly mentioned, that they might not 
ſhock the friends of true religion, who compoſed a part 
of that famous aſſembly. And here we fee the true 
reaſon, why the Roman pontiffs, notwithſtanding the 
ardent ſollicitations and remonſtrances that have been 
employed to arm their juſt ſeverity againſt the Jeſuits, 
have always maintained that artful Order, and have 
been ſo deaf to the accuſations of their adverſaries, that 
no entreaties have been able to perſuade them to con- 
demn their religious principles and tenets, however er- 
roneous in their nature and pernicious in their effects. 
On the contrary, the court of Rome has always oppoled, 
either in a public or clandeſtine manner all the vigorovs 
meaſures that have been uſed to procure the condemna- 
tion and ſuppreſſion of the doctrine of the Loyolites , 
and the Roman pontiffs have conſtantly treated all ſuch 
attempts, as the projects of raſh and imprudent men, 


who, through involuntary ignorance or obſtinate preju- Wea, 
dice, were blind to the true intereſts of the church. or! 

XXXV. In the ſphere of morals the Jeſuits made ſtill Nn 
more dreadful and atrocieus inroads than in that of re- 
ligion. Did we affirm, that they have perverted and 
20 cCorrup- 


the Nnicious tendency of their maxims. Were we to go ſtill 
further, and maintain that they have ſapped and de- 


ere X | 
ries ſtroyed its very foundations, we ſhould maintain no 
more than what innumerable writers of the Romiſh 


oy Wchurch abundantly teſtify, and what many of the moſt 
em MWilluſtrious communities of that church publicly lament. 
ne MT hoſe, who bring this dreadful charge againſt the ſons 
nd of LoyoLa, have taken abundant precautions to vin— 
od, dicate themſelves againſt the reproach of calumny in 
ps Wthis matter. They have publiſhed ſeveral maxims, in- 
eir N conſiſtent with all regard for virtue and even decency, 
x- Mwhich they have drawn from the moral writings of that 
e- Order, and more eſpecially from the numerous produc- 
re tions of its Caſuiſts. They obſerve more particular- 
ly that the whole ſociety adopts and inculcates the fol- 
lowing maxims : 5 | 
That perſons truly wicked, and void of the love of 
Gad, may expect to obtain eternal life in heaven, pro- 
vided, that they be impreſſed with a fear of the 


ue 
be Divine anger, and void of all heinous and enormous 
en crimes through the dread of future puniſhment ; | 


„That thoſe perſons may tranſgreſs, with ſafety, 

* who have a probable reaſon for tranſgreſſing, i. e. any 

* plauſible argument or authority in tavour of the fin 
they are inclined to commit [5] : 

+5. Tagt 


[(s) This is one of the moſt corrupt and moſt dangerous maxims of 

e Jeſuits, On the one hand, they have, among them, doctors of dif- 
ferent characters and different principles, that thus they may render their 
ſociety recommendable inthe eyes of all forts of perſons, the licentious 


praftice, recommended by any one doctor, becomes thereby probable, as 
it is not to be ſuppoſed, that a learned divine would adopt an opinion, 


„could be alledged. But here lies the poiſon ; this probable opinion 
or practice may be followed, ſay the Jeſuits, even when the contrary 
1 Wis till more probable, nay, when it is /ure, becauſe though the man 


„er, he errs under the authority of an eminent doctor. Thus Esco- 
g +» affirms, that a judge may decide in favour of that fide of a queſ- 
Vou. IV. F tion 


corrupted almoſt all the various branches and precepts C CN r. 
of morality, we ſhould not expreſs ſufficiently the per- XVII. 


. 


2 well as the auſtere. On the other, they maintain, that an opinion or 


or recommend a practice, in favour of which no | conſiderable reaſon _ 
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„That actions intrinſically evil, and directly contrary 66 f 
to the divine laws, may be imnocenily performed bi] 
thoſe, who have no ſuch power over their own minds, iſ © | 
as to join, even ideally, a good end to this wicked aclia MW * 
* or (to ſpeak in the ſtyle of the Jeſuits) who are ca- 
„ pable of directing their intention aright [t]: | 

*© That philoſophical fin is of a very light and trivial © | 
* nature, and does not deſerve the pains of hell.” ——}F © 
(By philoſophical fin the Jeſuits mean, an ation con. 
trary to the dittates of nature and right reaſon done by 
a perſon, who is ignorant of the written law of God, 
or doubtful [u] of its true meaning): _ 

That the tranſgreſſions committed by a perſon 
te blinded by the ſeduction of luſt, agitated by the im- 
© pulſe of tumultuous paſſions, and deſtitute of all 


cc 
cc 
cc 


% 


tion that is the leaſt probable, and even againſt his own opinion, if he 
be ſupported by any tolerable authority. See Lettres Provintiales, lets 
tre vill. ] | 

[] For example, an eccleſiaſtic, who buys a benefice, in order to 
direct his attention aright, muſt, by a powerful act of abſtraction, turn 
away his thoughts from the crime of fimony, which he is committing, 


to ſome lawful purpoſe, ſuch as that of acquiring an ample ſubſiſtence, M ' 
or that of doing good by inſtructing the ignorant. Thus again, ai 


man whoruns his neighbour through the body, ina duel, on account 1 
of a trivial affront, to render his action lawful, has only to turn his e 
thoughts from the principle of vengeance to the more decent princi- v1 
ple of honour, and the murder he commits, will, by the magic pow- 
er of jeſuitical morality, be converted into an innocent action. There ** 
is no crime, no enormity, to which this abominable maxim may not th 
be extended. 4 famous Jejuit has declared, that a ſon may wiſh for the * 
death of his father, and even rejoice at it when it arrives, provided, th 
that this wiſh does not ariſe from any perſonal hatred, but only from a p 
defire of the patrimony, which this death will procure him. See Gay 
ePard HuRTabo, De ſub. peccat. diff. = quoted by Diana, p. 5 le 
tr. 14. R. 99. and another has had the effrontery to maintain, that a © 
monk or eccleſiaſtic may lawfully aſſaſſinate a calumniator, who ® 
threatens lay ing ſcandalous crimes to the charge of their community, t 
when there is no other way of hindering him to execute his purpoſe. W © 
See the works of Father L'Au v, tom. v. diſp. 36. n. 118.] 2 
[(#) It would be perhaps more accurate to define the pbilaſopbical M * 
fn ot the Jeſuits to be, an action contrary to right reaſon, which ii 
done by a perſon, who is either abſolutely ignorant of God, or does nol | 
think of him, during the time this attion is committed] { 


- ſenſe 
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ſenſe and impreſſion of religion, however deteſtable = n r. 
and heinous they may be in themſelves, are not im- XVII 


„ putable to the tranſgreſſor before the tribunal of 
God; and that ſuch tranſgreſſions may often be as 
« involuntary as the actions of a madman : 

“That the perſon who takes an oath, or enters into 
* a contract, may, to elude the force of the one and 
* the obligation of the other, add to the form of words, 
* that expreſs them, certain mental additions and ta- 
* cit reſervations.” 

Theſe and other enormities of a like nature [w] 
are ſaid to make an eſſential part of the ſyſtem of mo- 


rality 


li The books that Have been written to expoſe and refute the cor- 
rupt and enormous maxims of the Jeſuits would make an ample li- 
brary were they collected together. But nothing of this kind is equal 
to the learned, ingenious and humorous work of the famous PAsc AL, 
entitled, Les Provinciales, au Lettres, ecrites par Louis peMONTALTE à 
un Provincial de ſes amis et aux Jeſuites, ſur la Morale et la Politique de 
ces Peres. This exquifite production is accompanied, in ſome editions of 
it, with the learned and judicious obſervations of N1coLe, who, un- 
der the fictitious name of GuritLaume Wznprock, has fully de- 
monſtrated the truth of thoſe facts which Pasca1, had advanced 
without quoting his authorities and has placed, in a full and 3 
light, ſeveral intereſting circumſtances, whieh that great man ha 
treated with; perhaps, too much brevity. Fheſe Letters, which did 
the Jeſuits more real miſchief than either the indignation of ſove- 
reign princes, or any other calatnity that had heretofore tallen upon 
their Order, were tranſlated into Latin by RacxeLius. On the 
other hand, the ſons of Loyora, ſenſibly affected and alarmed by 
this formidable attack upon their reputation, left no means unem- 
_ to defend themſelves againſt ſuch a reſpectable adverſary. 

hey ſent forth their ableſt champions to defend their cauſe, or at 
leaſt to cover them from ſhame ; among which champions the ſubtle 
and eloquent Father DANIEL, the celebrated author of the Hiſtory 
of France, ſhone forth with a ſuperior luſtre. And, as if they 
thought it unſafe to traſt to the powers of argument and the force of 
evidence alone, they applied themſelves for help to the ſecular arm, 
and had credit enough to obtain a ſentence againſt the Provinciales, by 
which they were condemned to be burnt publicly at Paris. See Da- 
XIEL's Opuſcules, vol. i. p. 363. This author however acknow* 
ledges, that the greateſt part of the anſwers which the Jeſuits o 
ſed to the performance of PascaL were weak and unſatisfaQtory. Cer- 
tain it is, that (whether it was " to the ſtrength of argument, or 
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Cu r. rality inculcated by the Jeſuits. And they were com- 


XVII. 


ſuperieurs de leur Compagnie, par un Dofeur de Sorbonne. The author 


plained of, in the ſtrongeſt remonſtrances, not only b 
the Dominicans and Janſeniſts, but alſo by the moſt 
eminent theological doctors of Parts, Poitiers, Louvain, 


to the elegant wit and humour that reigned in them) the Provincial 
Letters loſt not the ſmalleſt portion of their credit and -reputation by 
all the anſwers that were made to them, but continued to paſs through 
a variety of editions, which could ſcarcely be thrown off with rapi- 
dity ſufficient to ſatisfy the deſires of the public. 

Another ſevere attack was made upon the Jeſuits in a book, infe- 
riour toPasCaL's in point of wit and genteel pleaſantry, but ſuperi- 
our to it in point of evidence, fince it abounds with paſſages and teſ- 
timonies, Which are drawn from the moſt applauded writings of the 
Jeſuits, and demonſtrate fully the corruption and enormity of the 
moral rules and maxims inculcated by that famous Order. This 
book, which was publiſhed at Mont, in three volumes, octavo, in the 
year 1702, bears the following title: La Morale des 15 uites extraite 
fidelement ae leurs Livres imprimis avec la permiſſion et Papprobation des 


was PERRAULT (fon of CHARLES PERRAULT, who began the fa- 
mous controverſy in France concerning the reſpective merit of the an- 
cients and moderns) and his book met with the ſame fate with the 
Provincials of PasCar. for it was burnt at Paris, in the year 1670, 
at the requeſt of the Jeſuits. See the Opuſcules du P. DANIEL. tom. 
i. p. 350. Nor indeed is it at all an that the Jeſuits exerted 
all their zeal againſt this compilation, which exhibited, in one ſhock- 
ing point of view, all that had been complained of and cenſured in 
their maxims and inſtitutions, and unfolded the -whole myſtery of 
their iniquity. 

It has been alſo laid to the charge of the Jeſuits, that they redu- 
ced their pernicious maxims to practice, eſpecially in the remoter 
parts of the world. This the famous ArnavuLd, together with 
ſome of his Janſeniſt brethren, have undertaken to prove in that la- 
borious and celebrated work, entitled, La Morale Pratique des Je- 
Juites, In this important work, which conſiſts of eight volumes, in 
oQtavo, and of which a ſecond edition was publiſhed at Amflerdam in 
the year 1742, there is a multitude of authentic relations, documents, 
facts, and teſtimonies, employed to demonſtrate the criminal con- 
duct and practices of the Jeſuits. For an ample account of the 
jeſuitical doctrine concerning Philoſophical Sin, and the diſſenſions 
and controverſies it occaſioned, ſee Jaconi HxAcixrHI Serry *, 
Addenda ad Hiftor. Congregationum de Auxiliis, p. 82; as alſo his Auc- 
tarium, p. 289. 6 | 


This is a fictitious name; the true name of the author of the Addenda is 
AugusTin LI BLANC, 


and 
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and other academical cities, who expreſſed their abhor- C CEN r. 
rence of them in ſuch a public and ſolemn manner, that XVII. 


the Roman pontiff neither thought it ſafe nor honour- 


able to keep ſilence on that head. Accordingly a part 


of theſe moral maxims were condemned, in the year 
1659, by pope ALEXANDER VII. in a public edict; 
and, in the year 1690, the article relating to philoſophi- 
cal ſin met with the ſame fate, under the pontificate of 
ALEXANDER VIII. [x]. It was but natural to think, 
that if the Order of Jeſuits did not expire under the 
terrible blows it received from ſuch a formidable lift of 
adverſaries, yet their ſyſtem of morals muſt at leaſt 
have been ſuppreſſed and their peſtilential maxims ba- 
niſhed from the ſchools. This is the leaſt that could 
have been expected from the complaints ar.d remon- 
ſtrances of the clerical and monaſtic Orders, and the 
damnatory bulls of the Roman pontiffs. And yet, if 
we may credit the teſtimonies of many learned and pi- 
ous men in the communion of Rome, even this effect 
was not produced, and the remonſtrances of the monks, 
the complaints of. the clergy, and the bulls of the 
popes, rather ſerved to reſtrain, in a certain meaſure, 
the enormous licentiouſneſs, that had reigned among 
the writers of this corrupt Order, than to purify the ſe- 
minaries of inſtruction from the contagion of their diſ- 
ſolute maxims.—After what has been obſerved 1n relati- 
on to the moral ſyſtem of the Jeſuits, it will not be 
difficult to aſſign a reaſon for the remarkable propenſity 
that is diſcovered by Kings, princes, the nobility, and 
gentry of both ſexes, and an innumerable multitude of 
perſons of all ranks and conditions, to commit their 


[x] There is a conciſe and accurate account of the conteſts and 
diviſions, to which the morality of the Jeſuits gave riſe in France and 
in other places, in a wo. k, entitled, Catechiſme Hiſtorigue et Dog ma- 
tigue fur les Conteſtatians qui di viſent maintenant I Egliſe, publiſhed in 
the year 1730. See tom. ii. p. 26.—— lt is very remarkable, that 
the two papal bulls of ALEXANDER VII and VIII. againit the Je- 
ſuits, are not to be found in the Bullurium Puntiſicum; but the Janſe- 
niſts and Dominicans, who are careful in perpetuating whatever may 
tend to the diſhonour of the Jeſuits, have preſerved them induſtriouſ 


ly from oblivion. 


F 3 conſciences 
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n xvi r. conſciences to the direction, and their fouls to the care 
> of the brethren of this ſociety. It is, no doubt, high. 
= ly convenient for perſons, who do not pretend to a ri. 

- gid obſervance of the duties of religion and morality, 
to have ſpiritual guides, who diminiſh the guilt of I tt 
tranſgreſſion, diſguiſe the deformity of vice, * looſe tt 
the reins to all the paſſions, nay even nouriſh them by it 
their diſſolute precepts, and render the way to hca- ſe 
ven as eaſy, as agreeable, and ſmooth. as js poſli- C 
ble [3]. N 

What has here been faid concerning the erroneous WM 71 
maxims and corrupt ꝓractices of the Jeſuits muſt, how- ir 
ever, be underſtood with certain modifications and re. 
ſtrictions. It muſt he imagined, that theſe maxims are t 
adopted, or theſe practices juſtified, by all the ſons of n 
LoyoLa without exception, or that they are publicly Wl a 
taught and inculcated in all their ſchools and ſemina- 
ries z for this, in reality, is not the caſe. As this Or- 
der has produced men of learning and genius, ſo nej- 
ther has jt been deſtitute of men of probity and can- 
dour ; - nor would it be a difficult taſk to compile from 
the writings of the Jeſuits a much more juſt and 
Proper repreſentation of the duties of religion and the 
obligations of morality, than that hideous and unſeem- 
ly exhibition of both, which Pas c Al and his followers 
have drawn from the jeſuitical Caſuifts, Summiſts, and 
Mcraliſts. Thoſe who cenſure the Jeſuits in general, 
muſt, if their cenſures be well founded, have the fol- 
lowing circumſtances in view: Firſt, That the rulers 
of that ſociety not only ſuffer ſeveral of their members 
to propagate publicly impious opinions and corrupt 
maxims, but even go ſo far as to ſet the ſeal of their ap- 
probation to the books in which theſe opinions' and 
maxims are contained [z]: — Secondly, That the ſyſ- 
tem of religion; and morality that is taught in the great: 
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((y) nal tranſlator has here inſerted into the text the note (g] i in the 


fh Th This i is no doubt true. The Jeluits, ay | has been hop 
| * 
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eſt part of their ſeminaries is ſo looſe, vague, and ill C LEE 
digeſted, that it not only may be eaſily perverted to bad Wars 
purpoſes and erroneous concluſions, but even ſeems 
peculiarly ſuſceptible of ſuch abuſe: and laſtly, that 

the ſelect few, who are initiated into the grand myſteries of 

the ſociety, and ſet apart to tranſact its affairs, to carry on 

its projects, to exert their political talents in the clo- 

ſet of the miniſter, or in the cabinet of the prince, 
commonly make uſe of the dangerous and pernicious 
maxims that are complained of, to augment the autho- 

rity and opulence of their Order. The candor and 
impartiality that become an hiſtorian oblige us to ac- 
knowledge, at the ſame time, that, in demonſtrating 

the turpitude and enormity of certain maxims and opi- 

nions of the Jeſuits, their adverſaries have gone too far 

and permitted their eloquence and zeal to run into ex- 
aggeration. This we might ſhew, with the fulleſt e- 
dence, by examples deduced from the doctrines of pro- 
bability and mental reſervation, and the imputations that 

have been made to the Jeſuits on theſe heads; but this 
would lead us too far from the thread of our hiſtory. 

We ſhall only obſerve, that, what happens frequently 

in every kind of controverſy, happened here in a ſingu- 

lar manner; I mean, that the Jeſuits were charged with 

tenets, which had been drawn conſequentially from their 
doctrine by their accuſers without their conſent ; 
that their phraſes and terms were not always interpret- 

ed according to the preciſe meaning they annexed to 

them; and that the tendency of their ſyſtem was re- 
preſented in too partial and unequitable a light. 

XXXVI. The Holy Scriptures did not acquire any The gate 
new degrees of public reſpect and authority under the of Execgetic 
pontiffs of this century. It . can be proved, on the 8 
contrary, by the moſt authentic records, that the vota- ede ia the 
ries of Rome, and more eſpecially the Jeſuits, employ- tion nd ex- 


ed all their dexterity and art either to prevent the word Poſition of 
ſcriptures 


above, note [s], have doors of all ſorts and ſizes ; and this, indeed, 
is neceſſary in order to the eſtabliſhment of that univerſal empire that 
they aim at. See Lettres Provinciales, lett. v. p. 62. dixieme edit. de 


Cologne 1689. ] | 
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from being deſtitute of knowledge and erudition; but 


the intereſt, grandeur, and pretenſions of the church, 
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of God from falling into the hands of the people, or at 
leaſt to have it explained in a manner conſiſtent with 


In France and in the Low Couutries there aroſe, indeed, 
ſeveral commentators and critics, who were very far 


it may nevertheleſs be ſaid concerning them, that, in- 
ſtead of illuſtrating and explaining the divine oracle, 
they rendered them more obſcure by blending their 
own crude inventions with the dictates of celeſtial wif. 
dom. This is chargeable even upon the Janſeniſts, 
who, though ſuperior to the other Roman-catholic ex- 
poſitors in molt reſpects, yet fell into that abſurd me- 
thod of disfiguring the pure word of God by far: fetch. 
ed alluſions, m tic interpretations, and frigid allegyo- 
ries compiled from the reveries of the ancient fathers 
[2]. Here, nevertheleſs, an exception is to be made 
in favour of PasQuitr QUEeNEL, a prieſt of the ora- 
tory, whoſe edition of the New Teſtament, accompani- 
ed with pious meditations and remarks, made ſuch a 
prodigious noiſe in the theological world [5], and even 
in our time has continued to furniſh matter of warm 


[a] The reader will find a ſtriking example of this in the well- 
known Bible of Isaac Le Mairtxeg, commonly called Sacy, which 
contains all the crude and extravagant fancies and allegories, with 
which the ancient doors obſcured the beautiful implicity of the 
Holy Scriptures, and rendered their cleareſt expreſſions intricate and 
myſterious. 9 85 

[() That is, in the Roman-catholic part of the theological world. 
—— - Never perhaps did any thing ſhew, in a more ſtriking manner, 
the blind zealof faction than the hard treatment this book met with. 
RENAU DOr, a very learned French abbot, who reſided ſome time at 
Rome during the pontificate of CLEMENT XI. went one day to viſit 
that nt who was a patron of learned men, and found him read- 
ing QuentL's Bible. On the abbot's entering the chamber, the 

ope accoſted him thus: Here is an admirable book Wie have 0 
body at Rome capable of writing in this manner. I would be glad if 1 
could engage the author of it to refide here —The very ſame pope that 

ronounced this encomium on QuEeneL's book, condemned it public- 
ly afterwards, and employed all his authority to ſuppreſs it. See 

OLTAIRE, Siecle de Louis XIV. vol. ii. p. 293, Edit. de Dre/de 
1753. 111 3 
| and 
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and violent conteſt, and to ſplit the Roman-catholic 
goctors into parties and factions [c]. 


barbariſm and darkneſs, and was adapted to diſguſt all 
ſuch as were endowed with a liberal turn of mind. 
There was no poſhbility of ordering matters fo, as that 
Didaftic or Biblical theology, which is ſuppoſed to ar- 
range and illuſtrate the truths of religion by the dictates 
of Holy Scripture, ſhould be placed upon the ſame 
footing and held in the ſame honour with /cholaftic divi- 
nity, which had its ſource in the metaphyſical viſions of 
the peripatetic philoſophy. Even the edicts of the 
pontiffs were inſufficient to bring this about. In the 
oreateſt part of the univerſities the /cholaftic doctors 
domineered, and were conſtantly moleſting and inſult- 
ing the Biblical divines, who, generally ſpeaking, were 
little ſkilled in the captious arts of ſophiſtry and dialec- 
tical chicane. It is nevertheleſs to be obſerved, that 
many of the French doCtors, and more eſpecially the 
Janſeniſts, explained the principal doctrines and duties 


of Chriſtianity in a ſtyle and manner that were at leaſt 


recommendable on account of their elegance and per- 
ſpicuity; and indeed it may be affirmed, that almoſt 
all the theological or moral treatiſes of this age, that 
were compoſed with any tolerable degree of ſimplicity 
and good ſenſe, had the doctors of Port-Royal, or the 
French prieſts of the oratory, for their authors. We 
have already taken notice of the changes that were in- 
troduced, * this century, into the method of car- 
rying on theological controverſy. The Germans, 
Belgic, and French divines being at length convinced, 


le] The firſt part of this work, which contains O4ſervations on 
the four Goſpels, was publiſhed in the year 1671; and as it was re- 
ceived with univerſal applauſe, this encouraged the author, not only 
to reviſe and augment it, but alſo to enlarge his plan and compoſe O6b- 
ſervations on the other books of the New Teſtament. See Catechiſme 
Hiftorique ſur les Conteflations de I Egliſe, tom. ii. p. 150. Cu. 
EBgxn, WerSManni Hier. Ecclef. Sec. xvii. p. 588. 


by 


XXXVII. The greateſt part of the public ſchools of vidaaic, 
etained that dry, intricate, and captious method of Moral, and 
teaching theology, that had prevailed in the ages of theology. 
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Cx nr. by a diſagreeable experience, that their captious, inco. 
XVII. herent, and uncharitable manner of diſputing, exaſpe 
rated thoſe who differed from them in their religious 
ſentiments, and confirmed them in their reſpective (yf. 
tems inſtead of converting them; and perceiving more. 
over, that the arguments in which they had former 
placed their principal confidence proved feeble and in. 
ſufficient to make the leaſt impreſſion, found it neceſſi 
ry to look out for new and more ſpecious methods d 
attack and defence. 
The con- XXXVIII. The Romiſh church has, notwithſtand. 
teſts ena: ing its boaſted uniformity of doctrine, been always di. 
the pontifi- vided by a multitude of controverſies. It would be 
_— endleſs to enumerate the diſputes that have ariſen be- 
detween the tween the ſeminaries of learning and the conteſts that N 
Jeſus ns have divided the monaſtic Orders. The greateſt part of al 
concerning theſe, as being of little moment, we ſhall paſs over in ol 
Grace,” filence; for they have been treated with indifference WW 
and neglect by the popes, who never took notice of MW" 
them but when they grow violent and noiſy, and then MW 
ſuppreſſed them with an imperious nod that impoſed M** 
ſilence upon the contending parties. Beſides ; theſe n 
leſs momentous controverſies, which it will ever be 
impoſſible entirely to extinguiſh, are not of ſuch a na- 
ture as to affect the church in its fundamental princi- 
les, to endanger its conſtitution or to hurt its inte- 
reſts. It will,” therefore, be ſufficient to give a brief 
account of thoſe debates, that, by their ſuperior impor- 
tance and thejr various connexions and dependencies, 
may be ſaid to have affected the church in general, and 
to have threatened it with alarming changes and revo- 
lutions. 
And here the firſt place is, naturally, due to thoſe 
famous debates that were carried on between the Je- 
ſuits and Dominicans, concerning the nature and neceſſily 
of Divine Grace; the deciſion of which important point 
had, towards the concluſion of the preceding century, 
been committed by CLEMENT VIII. to a ſelect aſſembly 
of learned divines. Theſe arbiters, after having em- 
ployed 
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loyed ſeveral years in deliberating upon this nice and 
itical ſubject, and in examining the arguments of the 
ontending parties, intimated, plainly enough, to the 
dontiff, that the ſentiments of the Dominicans concern- 
ng Grace, Preaeftination, Human Liberty, and Original 
in, were more conformable to the doctrine of {cripture 
and the deciſions of the ancient fathers than the opini- 
dus of MoLINA, which were patroniſed by the Jeſuits. 
hey obſerved, more eſpecially, that the former leaned 
towards the tenets of AUGusTiN ; while the latter bore 
; ſtriking reſemblance of the Pelagian hereſy. In con- 
ſequence of this declaration CLEMENT ſeemed reſolved 
to paſs condemnation on the Jeſuits, and to determine 
the controverſy in favour of the Dominicans. Things 
were in this ſtate in the year 1601, when the Jeſuits, 
alarmed at the dangers that threatened them, beſet the 
old pontiff night and day, and ſo importuned him with 
entreaties, menaces, arguments, and complaints, that, 
in the year 1602, he conſented to re-examine this intri- 
cate controverſy, and undertook himſelf the critical 
taſk of principal arbitrator therein. For this purpoſe 
he choſe a council [4] (compoſed of fifteen cardinals, 
nine profeſſors of divinity, and five biſhops) which, 
during the ſpace of three years [e], aſſembled ſeventy- 
eight times, or, to ſpeak in the ſtyle of Rome, held ſo 
many congregations. © At theſe meetings the pontiff 
heard, at one time the Jeſuits and Dominicans diſputing 
in favour of their reſpective ſyſtems, and ordered, at 
another, the aſſembled doctors to weigh their reaſons, 
and examine the proofs that were offered on both ſides 
of this difficult queſtion. The reſult of this examina- 
tion is not known with any degree of certainty ; ſince 
the death of CLeMenT, which happened on the fourth 
day of March, in the year 1605, prevented his pro- 
nouncing a deciſive ſentence. The Dominicans aſſure 
us that the pope had he lived, would have condemned 
Mouina. The Jeſuits, on the contrary maintain, 
that he would have acquitted him publicly from all 


[(d) This council was called the Congregation de Auxiliis.] 
1 From the 2oth of March 1602, to the 22d of January 1605. 
. * 
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C » T. charge of hereſy and error. They alone, who hay 
XVIL ſeen the records of this council, and the journal of It 
proceedings, are qualified to determine which of the 
two we are to believe; but theſe records are kept with 

the utmoſt ſecrecy at Rome. 
Continuati- XXXIX. The proceedings of the congregation thy 
controverſy had been aſſembled by CLEMENT were ſuſpended, fo 
under Paut ſome time, by the death of that pontiff; but the 
fue. Were reſumed, in the year 1605, by the order of Paul 
a V. his ſucceſſor. Their deliberations, which were con. 
tinued from the month of September, till the month 
of March of the following year, did not turn fo much 
upon the merits of the cauſe, which were already uf. 
ficiently examined, as upon the prudent and proper me- 
thod of finiſhing the conteſt. The great queſtion noy 
was, whether the well-being of the church would ad. 
mit of the deciſion of this controverſy by a papal bull; 
and, if ſuch a deciſion was found adviſeable, it ſtill re. 
mained to be conſidered, in what terms the bull ſhould 
be drawn up. All theſe long and ſolemn deliberations 
reſembled the delivery of the mountain in the fable 
and ended in this reſolution, that the whole controver- 
ſy , inſtead of being decided, ſhould be ſuppreſſed, and 
that each of the contending parties ſhould have the l. 
berty of following their reſpective opinions. The Do- 
minicans aſſert, that the two pontiffs, together with the 
congregation of divines that they employed in the re- 
view of this important controverſy, were entirely per- 
ſuaded of the juſtice of their cauſe, and of the truth of 
their ſyſtem ; they moreover obſerve, that Paul V. had 
expreſly ordered a folemn condemnation of the doc- 
trine of the Jeſuits to be drawn up, but was prevent- 
ed from finiſhing and publiſhing it to the world by the 
unhappy war, that was kindled about that time be- 
; tween him and the Venetians. The Jeſuits on the 
other hand, repreſent theſe accounts of the Dominicans 
as entirely fictitious, and affirm that neither the pontiff, 
nor the more judicious and reſpectable members of the 
congrigation, found any thing in the ſentiments of Mo- 
LINA that was worthy of genſure, or ſtood in * 
325 nee 
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4 of correction. In a point which is rendered thus CEN r. 
certain by contradictory teſtimonies and aſſertions, XVIL 
is difficult to determine what we are to believe; it 
\Wwever appears extremely probable, that, whatever 
e private opinion of Paul V. may have been, he 
as prevented from pronouncing a public determinati- 


i 


«Wh of this famous controverſy by his apprehenſions of 
her Fnding either the king of France, who protected the 
* luits, or the king of Spain, who warmly maintained 


e cauſe of the Dominicans, It is further probable, 
al zy almoſt certain, that, had the pontiff been indepen- 
uch nt on all foreign influence and at full liberty to de- 
de this knotty point, he would have pronounced one 
thoſe ambiguous ſentences, for which the oracle of 
ome is fo famous, and would have fo conducted mat- 


* rs as to ſhock neither of the contending parties [F]. 
Il; | | 
P | | XL. The | 
uld | 


J] Beſides the authors we have above recommended as proper to | 
> conſulted in relation to theſe conteſts, See Ls CLERNC, Memoires 
ble, hr /ervir 2 P Hiftoire des controverſes dans  Egliſe Romaine ſur la Pre- 
ver: fination et ſur la Grace, in his Bibliothegue Univerſelle et Hiſtori gue, 
and” xiv. p. 235. The conduct, both of the Jeſuits and Domi- 
cans, after their controverſy was huſhed in ſilence, affords much 
aſon to preſume, that they had been both ſecretly exhorted by the 
Do- man pontiff to mitigate ſomewhat their reſpective ſyſtems, and fo 
the modify their doctrines or expreſſions, as to avoid the reproaches of 
ro ereſy that had been caſt upon them; for the Jeſuits were accuſed of 
eagianiſm, and the Dominicans were charged with a propenſity to 
te tenets of the Proteſtant churches. This appears, in a more par- 
1 of Wcular manner, from a letter written by CLaupius Aquaviva, 
had Nneral of the Jeſuits, in the year 1613, and addreſſed to all the mem- 
loc. M's of his Order. In this letter the prudent general modifies with 
reat dexterity and caution the ſentiments of MoLina, and enjoins 
upon the brethren of the ſociety to teach every where the doctrine 
the {Which repreſents the ſupreme Being, as electing, freely, to eternal life, 
be- {Whithiut any regard had to their merits, thoſe whom he has been pleaſed 
the eder partakers of that ineftimable bleſſing ; but, at the ſame time, 
= exhorts them to inculcate this doctrine in ſuch a manner, as not to 
dye up the tenets, relating to Divine Grace, which they had main- 
tiff, Nined in their controverſy with the Dominicans. Never, ſurely, was 
the Nich a contradictory exhortation or order heard of; the good general 
Ho- bought, nevertheleſs, that he could reconcile abundanily theſe con- 
ach adictions, by that branch of the divine knowledge which is called, 
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Theriſe of NEW violence, in the year 1640, and formed a kind d 


Janſeniſm, 
and the con- 


teſt it pro- perplexity, and proved highly detrimental to it in vari. 
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XL. The flame of controverſy, which ſeemed thu 
extinguiſhed, or at leaſt covered, broke out again wit 


oy Buy oh 


ſchiſm in the church of Rome, which involved it in grey 


ous reſpects. The occaſion of theſe new troubles wax 
the publication of a book, entitled, AvGvusTiyuy, 
compoſed by CoxxELIUS JANSsENTUs, biſhop of Tyre 


and publiſhed after the death of its author fg]. | 
th 


by the ſchoolmen, /cientia media. See the Catechiſme Hiftorique ſi 
les diſſenſions de eic, tom. i. p. 20). | 

On the other hand, the Dominicans, although their ſentiments u 
main the ſame that they were before the commencement of this co 
troverſy, have learned, notwithſtanding, to caſt a kind of ambiguiy 
and obſcurity over their theological ſyſtem, by uſing certain tern 
and expreſſions, that are manifeſtly borrowed from the ſchools of th 
Jeſuits ; and this they do to prevent the latter from reproaching then 
with a propenſity to the doQtrine of Carvin. - They are, moreover 
much leſs remarkable, than formerly, for their * oppoſition tt 
the Jeſuits, which may be owing, perhaps, to prudent reflexions 0 
the d s they have been involved in by this oppoſition, and th 
fruitleſs pains and labour it has coſt them. The 7an/enifs reproac 
them ſeverely with this change of conduct, and conſider it as a mani 
feſt and notorious apoſtacy from divine truth. See the Lettre: P 
vinciales of PASCAL, lettr. ii. p. 27. Edit. de Cologne, &c. 1689. 
We are not, however, to conclude, from this change of ſtyle an 
external conduct among the Dominicans, that they are reconciled i be 
the Jeſuits, and that there remain no traces of their ancient oppoſiti 
on to that perfidions Order. By no means ; for beſides, that man 
of them are ſhocked at the exceſſive timidity and prudence of a pre: 
part of their brethren, the whole body retains ſtill ſome hidde 
ſparks of the indignation with which they formerly beheld the Je 
files 3 and, when a convenient occaſion of diſcovering this indigns 
on is offered, they do not let it paſs unimproved. The Fan/enifts 1 
here embarked in the ſame cauſe with the Dominicans ; fince th 
ſentiments of St. Tomas, concerning Divine Grace, differ but vat _ 
ry little from thoſe of St. Aucuvsrix. Cardinal HENATY No 


by on wh Oh. Mon en em” ft en © WW 


the moſt eminently learned among the followers of the latter, expteſ “ 
ſes his concern, that he is not at liberty to publiſh'what paſſed in fi * 
vour of AucvusTIN, and to the diſadvantage of Mol ix A and t “ 
Jeſuits, in the famous Congregation de Auxiliis, fo often aſſemble tt 
by the Popes CLemenT VIII and Pau V. See his Vindiciæ 14 ** 
guſtiniane, cap. vi. p. 1175. tom. i. opp. Quando, ſays he, 19 


centiori Romano decreto id wetitum eft, cum diſpendio cauſe, quam deft 


. 


do, neceſſariam defenſionem omitto. 


le] For an account of this famous man. See BarLE S Di&iora 
ee] 
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production of a man of learning and piety, the doc- 
tine of AuGusTIN concerning man's natural corrupti- 
on and the nature and efficacy of that Divine Grace, which 
alone can efface this unhappy ſtain, is unfolded at large 
and illuſtrated, for the moſt part, in AvcusTin's own 
words. For the end, which Jansexnius propoſed to 
himſelf in this work, was not to give his own private 
ſentiments concerning theſe important points, but to 
ſew in what manner they had been underſtood and 
explained by that celebrated father of the church, now 
mentioned, whoſe name and authority were univerſal! 

xvered in all parts of the Roman-catholic world [þ]. 
No incident could be more unfavourable to the cauſe of 
the Jeſuits, and the progreſs of their religious ſyſtem; 
for as the doctrine of AucusTin differed but very little 
from that of the Dominicans [i]; as it was held ſacred, 
nay almoſt reſpected as divine, in the church of Rome, 
on account of the extraordinary merit and authority of 


tom. ii. at the article JansznIvs.—LeyDpeckER, De vita et norte 
road ans «N11, lib. iii. which makes the firſt part of his Hifory of Jan- 
man n, publiſhed at Utrecht in oQtavo, in the year 1695. Dictio- 
mire des Livres Janſeniſtes, tom. i. p. 120.— This celebrated work of 
| JansEN1US,- which gave ſuch a wound to the Romiſh church, as 
e ud neither the power nor wiſdom of its pontiffs will ever be able to 
ed of heal, is divided into three parts. The fff is hiſtorical, and contains 
oy = relation of the Pelagian controverſy which aroſe in the fifth century. 
man la the ſecond we find an accurate account and illuſtration of the doc- 
real vine of AUGUSTIN, — to the Confiitution and powers of the 
nde Human Nature in its original, fallen, and renewed late. The third 
contains the doctrine of the ſame great man, relating to the Aids of 
igna ſanftifying Grace procured by Chriſt, and to the eternal Predeſtination of 
ifs ail en and angels, The ſtyle of Jansen1vus is clear, but not ſufficiently 
ce ti correct. : 
ut vil e] Thus Jansznivs expreſſes himſelf in his Augu/inus, tom. ii. 
[0819 Lib. Proœmial. cap, xxix. p. 65.— Non ego hic de aligua nova ſen- 
xpreli 'entia reperienda diſputo . . . ſed de antiqua Auguſtini - Duere- 
in (al ur, non guid de nature humane ſtatibus et wiribus, wel de Dei gratia 
nd th præ deſtinatione ſentiendum eft, ſed" quid Auguſlinus olim eccliſiæ nomine 
1 applauſu tradiderit, prædicaverit, ſcriptoque multipliciter conſigna- 
iæ 4 verit. 
ne, „ [7] The Dominicans followed the ſentiments of TMOMAS Aqu:- 
vas, Concerning the nature and efficacy of Divine Grace. 
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this book, which even the Jeſuits acknowledge” to be the Con r. 
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CEA r. that illuſtrious biſhop, and, at the ſame time, was al. 


moſt diametrically oppoſite to the ſentiments general 
received among the Jeſuits; theſe latter could ſcarcely 
conſider the book of JansEn1vus in any other light than 
as a tacit, but formidable refutation of their opinions 
concerning Human Liberty and Divine Grace. And, ac. 
cordingly, they not only drew their pens againſt this fa. 
mous book, but alſo uſed their moſt zealous endeavours 
to obtain a public condemnation of it from Rome. Their 
endeavours were not unſucceſsful. The Roman inqui. 
ſitors began the oppoſition by prohibiting the peruſal of 
it, in the year 1641; and the year following, Us. 
BAN VIII. condemned it by a ſolemn bull, as infected 
with ſeveral errors, that had been long baniſhed from the 
church. 

XLI. There were nevertheleſs places, even within 
the bounds of the Romiſh church, where neither the de- 
ciſions of the inquiſitor, nor the bull of the pontiff were, 
in the leaſt, reſpected. The doctors of Louvain, in 
particular, and the followers of AugGusTIN, in general, 
who were very numerous in the Netherlands, oppoſed, 
with the utmoſt vigour, the proceedings of the Jeſuits, 
and the condemation of JanNsEN1vs ; and hence aroſe a 
warm conteſt which proved a ſource of much trouble to 
the Belgic provinces. But it was not confined within 
ſuch narrow limits; it reached the neighbouring coun- 
tries, and broke out, with peculiar vehemence, in France, 
where the abbot of Sr. Cyran [&], a man of an elegant 
genius, and equally diſtinguiſhed by the extent of his 
learning, the luſtre of his piety, and the ſanctity of 
his manners, had produced Aud usrix many zealous 
followers, and the Jeſuits as many bitter and implacable 


adverſaries [/]. This reſpect able abbot was the inti- 
mate 


[4] The name of this abbot was Jean du VeRoER pt Hav- 
RANE. 
II] This illuſtrious abbot is conſidered by the Janſeniſts as equal in 
merit and authority to JansEn1vs himſelf, whom he is ſuppoſed 0 
have aſſiſted in compoſing his Auguſtinus. The French, more eſpe- 


cially (I mean, ſuch of them as adopt the doQtrine of AuGusT1N) re- 
: | Vers 


it is preſumed, on good groupds, that they firſt ſaw the light at Utrechr. 


. 
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mate friend and relation of JANSEN Ius, and one of CRN T. 
the moſt ſtrenuous defenders of his doctrine. On the 

other hand, the far greateſt 22 of the French theolo- 

giſts appeared on the fide of the Jeſuits, whoſe religi- 

ous tenets ſeemed more honourable to human nature, 

or at leaſt more agreeable to its propenſities, more ſuit- 

able to the genius of the Romiſh religion, and more 

adapted to promote and advance the intereſts of the Ro- 

miſh church, than the doctrine of AucusTin. The 

party of JANSEN US had allo its patrons ; and they 

were ſuch as reflected honour on the cauſe. In this re- 

ſpectable liſt we may reckon ſeveral biſhops eminent 

for their piety, and ſome of the firſt and moſt ele- "MY 
gant geniuſes of the French nation, ſuch as ARNAup, 

NicoLE, Pascal, and QukNEL, and the other fa- 

mous and learned men, who are known under the de- 
nomination of the Authors of Port- Royal. This party 
was alſo conſiderably augmented by a multitude of f 
perſons, who looked upon the uſual practice of piety in 
the Romiſh church (which conſiſts in the frequent uſe 
of the ſacraments, the confeſſion of fins, and the per- 
formance of certain external arts of religion) as much 
inferior to what the Goſpel of CaxrisT requires, and 
who conſidered Chriſtian piety as the vital and internal 
principle of a ſoul, in which true faith and divine love 
have gained a happy aſcendant. Thus one of the con- 
tending parties.excelled in the number and power of its 
votaries; the other in the learning, genius, and piety 


— _—. > 


vere him as an oracle, and even extol him beyond Jaxnszxnivs. For 5 
an account of the life and tranſactions of this pious abbot. See Lan- 
ceLoT's Memoires touc bant la wie de M. de S. Cyran, which were pub- 
liſhed at Cologn , in the year 1738, in two volumes, octavo. Add to | 
theſe, Recueil de plufteurs pieces pour ſervir à Hifloire de Port Royal, 
p. 1—1 50. —ARNAUTD D'AnDilLY, Memoires au ſubject de I Abbz ds x 
§. Cyran, which are publiſhed in the firſt volume of his Vies des Reli- | 
gieuſes de Port- Royal, p. 15 —44.—BavLe's Dictionary, vol. i. at the | 
article JaN8EN1Us.—Di#ionaire des Livres 3 tom. 1. p. 1 FER 
Por an account of the earlier ſtudies of the abbot in queſtion. 
GABRIEL LiIo, Singularit's Hifloriques et Litteraires, tom. iv. p. 
307. 1 5 Ws, | 5 | 
* Though they are ſaid, in the title page, to have been printed at Cologn ; yet 
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CEM r. of it's adherents; and, things being thus balanced, it is 
XVI. not difficult to comprehend, how a controverſy, which 
began about a century ago, ſhould be ſtill carried on 
with the moſt vehement contention and ardour (n]. 
3 XLII. Thoſe, who have taken an attentive view of 
arguments this long and indeed endleſs controverſy, cannot but 
4, -- il think it a matter both of curioſity and amuſement to 
ties in this Obſerve the contrivances, ſtratagems, arguments, and 
eeutroverly. arts employed by both Jeſuits and Janſeniſts, by the 
former in their methods of attack; and by the latter 
in their plans of defence. The Jeſuits came forth into 
the field of controverſy armed with ſophiſtical argu- 
ments, odious compariſons, papal bulls, royal edicts, 
and the protection of a great part of the nobility and 
biſhops ; and, as if all this had appeared to them in- 
ſufficient, they had recourſe to ſtill more formidable 
auxiliaries, even the ſecular arm, and a competent 
number of dragoons. The Janſeniſts, far from being 
diſmayed at the view of this warlike hoſt, ſtood their 
ground with ſtedfaſtneſs and intrepidity. They evaded 
the mortal blows that were levelled at them in the royal 
and papal mandates, by the help of nice interpreta- 


[m] The hiſtory 'of this conteſt is to be found in many authors, 
who have either given a relation of the whole, or treated apart ſome 
of it's moſt intereſting branches. The writers that ought to be prin- 
cipally conſulted on this ſubje are thoſe which follow : Ger BeroN, 

ifleire Generale du J anſeniſme, publiſhed in 1700 ,at Amſterdam, in 
three volumes Octavo, and republiſhed in five volumes, 12 at Lyons, 
in 17068—Du Mas, Hiſtoire des Cing. Propoſitions de Ius EN Ius, print- 
ed at Liege in Octavo, in 1694. Of theſe two writers, the former 
maintains the cauſe of the Janſeniſts ; while the latter favours that of 
the Jeſuits,--Add to theſe, MeL cn. LevpeckER's HiftoriaJanſeniſme, 

rinted at Utrecht in Octavo in 1695; and VoLTaAire's Szecle de 
25 vis XIV. tom. ii. p. 264. Several books, written on both ſides, 
are enumerated in a work publiſhed in Octavo in 1735, under the fol- 
lowing title: Bibliothegue Janſeniſſe, au Catalogue Alphabetique des princi- 
paux Livres Janſeniſſes, the author of which is ſaid to be Douix. 
CoLonta, a learned Jeſuit. This book, as we have had before oc- 
caſion to obſerve, has been republiſhed at Antwerp, with conſiderable 
| additions, in four volumes, Octavo. under the title of, Dit ionaire 
| Ro des Livres Janſeniſtes.— See Recueil des pieces pour ſervir & Þ Hiſtoire de 
9 Pen. Raal, p. 325. 
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sons, ſubtle diſtinctions, nay, by the very ſame ſo- Ce xr. 
1 phiſtical refinements which they blamed in the Jeſuits, XVII. 
n To the threatenings and frowns of the nobles and bi- 
ſhops, who protected their adverſaries, they oppoſed 
' Wihe favour and applauſe of the people; to ſophiſms 
t WM they oppoſed ſophiſms, and invectives to invectives; 
and to human power the oppoſed the divine omnipo- 
4 Wl icnce, and boaſted of the miracles by which heaven had 
e Leclared itſelf in their favour. When they perceived 
r that the ſtrongeſt arguments and the moſt reſpectable 
0 authorities were inſufficient to conquer the obſtinacy of 
I Wl their adverſaries, they endeavoured, by their religious ex- 
WW ploits, and their application to the advancement of piety 
14 Wind learning, to obtain the favour of the pontiffs, and 
- Wftrengthen their intereſt with the people. Hence they de- 
© ¶ elared war againſt the enemies of the Romiſh church, ſorm- 
it Wed new ſtratagems to enſnare and ruin the Proteſtants 
bock extraordinary pains in inſtructing the youth in all the 
'r WM liberal arts and ſciences ; drew up a variety of uſeful, ac- 
-d Wl curate; and elegant abridgments, containing the ele- 
al Wnents of philoſophy and the learned languages; pub- 
a Wiſhed a multitude of treatiſes on practical religion and 
morality, whoſe perſuaſive eloquence charmed all ranks 
and orders of men; introduced and cultivated an eaſy, 
n- correct, and agreeable manner of writing; and gave 
x, accurate and learned in terpretations of ſeveral ancient 
in WT authors. To all theſe various kinds of merit, the greateſt 
part of which were real and ſolid, they added others 
er that were at leaſt viſionary and chimerical ; for they en- 
of Wieavoured to perſuade, and did, in effect, perſuade 
" many, that the ſupreme Being interpoſed particularly in 
ſupport of their cauſe, and by prodigies and miracles of 
al. a ſtupendous kind, confirmed the truth of the doctrine 
i of Aucusrix, in a manner adapted to remove all 
x. Wdoubt, and triumph over all oppoſition [»]. All this 
1 rendered 


4 [a] It is well known that the Janſeniſis, or Auguſtinians, have long 
| pretended to confirm their doctrine by miracles ; and they even ac- 
16, kowledge, that theſe miracles have ſometimes ſaved them, when 
G 2 9 theit 
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Cx *r. rendered the Janſeniſts extremely popular, and held the- 
XVII. 
— — 


Janſeniſis, therefore, of the preſent age, being prefſed by their ad- 
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victory of the Jeſuits for ſome time dubious ; nay, it is 
more 


their affairs have been reduced to a deſperate ſituation. See Memoires 
de Port- Royal, tom. i. p. 256. tom. ii. p. 107.— The firſt time we 
hear mention made of theſe miracles is in 1656, and the followin 
years, when a pretended thorn of that deriſive crown, that was put 
upon our Saviovk's head by the Roman ſoldiers, is reported to have 

erformed ſeveral marvellous cures in the convent of Port- Royal. See 


| the Recueil de pluſieurs pieces pour ſervir a Þ Hiſtoire de Port- Royal, . 


228, 443 —FonTaine, Memoires pour ſervir a U Hifloire de Poi. 
Royal, tom. ii. p. 131.— Theſe were followed by other prodigies in 
the year 1661.—-Vies des Religicuſes de Port-Reyal, tom. 1. p. 192. and 
in the year 1664, Memoires de Port- Royal, tom. iii. p. 252 —The 
fame of theſe miracles was very great 9 the laſt century, and 
proved ſingularly advantageous to the cauſe of the Janſeniſts; but 
they are now fallen, even in France, into oblivion and diſcredit. The 


verſarics, were obliged to have recourſe to new prodigies, as the cre- 
dit of the old ones was entirely worn out; and they ſeemed, indeed, to 
have had miracles at command, by the conſiderable number they pre- 
tended to perform. Thus, (if we are credulous enough to believe 
their reports) in the year 1725, a woman, whoſe name was La Fosse, 
was ju deny cured of a bloody flux by imploring the aid of the Hof, 
when it was, one day, carried by a Janſeniſt prieſt. About two years 
after this, we are told, that the tomb of Gernarnd Rovsse, a ca- 
non of Avignon, was honoured with miracles of a ſtupendous kind; 
and finally, we are informed that the ſame honour was conferred, in 
the year 1731, on the bones of the Abbe pz Paris, which were in- 
terred at St. Medard, where innumerable miracles are ſaid to have 
been wrought. This laſt ſtory has given riſe to the warmeſt conteſts, 
between the ſuperſtitious or crafty Janſeniſts and their adverſaries in 
all communions. Beſides all this, QUesNnerLr, Levier, Desaxcixs, 
and Touznvs, the great ornaments of Janſeniſm, are ſaid to have 
furniſhed extraordinary ſuccours, on ſeveral occaſions, to ſick and in- 
firm perſons, who teſtified a lively confidence in their prayers and 
merits. See a famous Janſeniſt-book compoſed in anſwer to the Bull 
Unigenitus, and entitled, Jeſus Chriſt ſous  Anatheme et fous Þ Excom- 
munication, art. xvii. p. 61. xviii.- p. 66. Edit. Utrecht.—There is no 
doubt, bnt a great part of the Janſeniſts defend theſe miracles from 
rinciple, and in conſequence of a perſuaſion of their truth and rea- 
ity ; for that party abounds with perſons, whoſe piety is blended 
with a moſt ſuperſtitious credulity, who look upon their religious 
ſyſtem as celeſtial truth, and their cauſe as the immediate cauſe of 
heaven, and, who are, conſequently diſpoſed to think that it cannot 
poſſibly be neglected by the Deity, or left without extraordinary 
marks of his approbation and ſupporting preſence, It is however a- 
 azing, nay almoſt incredible, on the other hand, that the __ ju- 
cious 
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more than probable, that the former would have C = n r. 
triumphed, had not the cauſe of the latter been the 

cauſe of the papacy, and had not the ſtability and gran- 

deur of the Romiſh church depended, in a great mea- 

ſure, upon the ſucceſs of their religious maxims. 

XLIII. It appears, from ſeveral circumſtances, that g 
URBAN VIII. and, after him, InnoctnT X. were Janſenius | 
really bent on appeaſing theſe dangerous tumults, in b Anse 
the ſame manner as the popes in former times had pru- Xx. | 
dently ſuppreſſed the controverſies excited by Barus and 
the Dominicans. But the vivacity, inconſtancy, and 
reſtleſs ſpirit of the French doors threw all into con- 
ſuſion, and diſconcerted the meaſures of the pontiffs. 
The oppoſers of the doctrine of AugusTin ſelected 
frve propaſitions out of the work of Jansgnivs already 
mentioned, which appeared to them the moſt erroneous 

in their nature and the moſt pernicious in their tendency; - 
and being ſet on by the inſtigation, and ſeconded by the 
influence, of the Jeſuits, employed their moſt zealous 
endeavours and their moſt importunate entreaties, at 
the court of Rome, to have theſe propoſitions con- 
demned. On the other hand, a great part of the Galli- 
can clergy uſed their utmoſt efforts to prevent this con- 
demnation 3 and, for that purpoſe, they ſent deputies to 
Rome to entreat INNocenT X. to ſuſpend his final deci- 
ſion until the true ſenſe of theſe propoſitions was deli- 
berately examined, ſince the ambiguity of ſtyle, in 
which they were expreſſed, renndered them ſuſceptible 


dicious defenders of this cauſe, thoſe eminent Janſeniſts, whoſe ſagae 

city, .learning, and good ſenſe diſcover themſelves ſo abundantly 

in other matters, do not conſider that the powers of nature, the ef- 

heacy of proper remedies, or the efforts of imagination, produce 
many important changes and effects, which impoſture, or a blind at- | : 
achment to ſome particular cauſe, lead many to attribute to the mi- 

nculous interpoſition of the Deity. We can eaſily account for the | 
deluſions of weak enthuſiaſts, or the tricks of egregious impoſtors ; 
but when we ſee Men of piety and judgment appearing in defence of 

ſuch miracles as thoſe now under conſideration, we muſt conclude, 

that they look upon fraud as lawful in the ſupport of a good cauſe, 


nd make no ſcruple of deceiving the people, when they propoſe, by ö 
dab deluſjon, to confirm and Ros what the take to be the * | 4 
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C n of a falſe interpretation. But theſe entreaties were in. 


effectual: the interaſt and importunities of the Jeſuit 
prevailed ; and the pontiff, without examining the me. 
rits of the cauſe with a ſuitable degree of impartiality 
and attention, condemned by a public bull, on the 
31 of May, 1653, with inexcuſable temerity, the pro 
poſitions of IAN SsENILus. Theſe propoſitions contained 
the following doctrines. 

1. That there are divine precepts, which good men, mt. 
wie hſlanding their deſire to obſerve them, are, nevertheleſ; 
abſolutely unable to obey ; nor has God given them that 
meaſure of grace, that is eſſentially neceſſary to render then 
capable of ſuch obedience. 

2. That no perſon, in this corrupt ftate of nature, can 
reſt the influence of divine grace, when it operates upm 
the mind. 

3. That, in order to render buman actions meritoriou, 


it is not requifite that they be exempt from NECEss1Ty, 


but, only. that they be free from cons TRAINT [0] : 

4. That the Semi-pelagians err grievouſly in maintain. 
ing, that the human wi'l is endowed with the power of ei. 
ther receiving or refiſting the aids and influences of pre: 
venting grace: 

5. That whoſoever affirms, that Feſus Chriſt made es. 
705 ion, by his ſufferings and death „For the ſins of all man. 
kin1, is a Semi-pelagian. 

Of theſe propoſitions the — declared the firſt four 
only heretical ; but he pronounced the Fifth raſh, in- 
ious, and injurious to the ſupreme Being (p}. 

XLIV. This ſentence of the ſupreme eccleſiaſtical 
judge, was indeed W to the Janſeniſts, and 0 


[(o) AvevsTin, Le1nnrre, and a conſiderable number of mo- 
dern philoſophers, who maintain the doctrine of Nzces81TY, conl- 
der this neceſſity in moral a&ions, as conſiſtent with true liberty, be- 
cauſe it is conſiſtent with ſpontaneity and choice, According to then 
conſtraint alone and external force deſtroy merit and imputation.] 


£4 [p] This Bull is ſtill extant in the Bullarium Romanum, tom. vi. p. 
45 


It has alſo been publiſhed, 1 * with ſeveral other pieces 
relating 0 this controverſy, by Du PLzss1s D'AkGenTa, in his 
Collectio Judicieram de novis erroribus, tom. iii. p. ii; p. 261. 


conſequen 
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conſequence highly agreeable to their adverſaries. It Cz nr. 
did not however either drive the former to deſpair, or XVII. 
ſatisfy the latter to the extent of their deſires ; for while 
the doftrine was condemned, the man eſcaped. | a N- 
SENIUS Was not named in the bull, nor did the pontiff 
even declare that the five propofitions were maintained in 
the book, entitled, AucusTinos, in the ſenſe, in which 
he had condemned them. Hence the diſciples of Au- 
11. cusTIN and Jansenivus defended themſelves by a di- 
eſs ſtinction invented by the ingenious and ſubtile An- 
b TONY ARNAUD, in conſequence of which they con- 
ben ſidered ſeparately in this controverſy the matter of dot7- 
rine and the matter of fact; that is to ſay, they acknow- 
car 1:dged themſelves bound to believe, that the five propo- 
pn ions above-mentioned were juſtly condemned by the 
Roman pontiff [q] ; but they maintained, that the pope 
ou; WW had not declared, and conſequently that they were not 
T1, bound to believe, that theſe propoſitions were to be 
found in Jansenivs's book in the ſenſe, in which they 
ain. had been condemned [r]. They did not however enjoy 
ei. long the benefit of this artful diſtinction. The reſtleſs 
pre. and invincible hatred of their enemies purſued them in 
every quarter, where they looked for protection or re- 
WM poſe; and at length engaged ALEXANDER VII, the 
WM ſucceflor of Innocent, to declare, by a folemn bull, 
iſſued out in the year 1656, that the five propoſitions, 
our that had been condemned, were the tenets of JaN- 
in- s:xn1vs, and were contained in his book. The pontiff 
did not ſtop here; but to this flagrant inſtance of im- 
prudence added another ſtill more ſhocking ; for, in the 
year 1665, he ſent into France the form of a declara- 
tion, that was to be ſubſcribed by all thoſe, who aſpired 
after any preferment in the church, and in which it was 
affirmed that the five propaſitions were to be found in the 
book of JansEn1us, in the ſame ſenſe in which they 
had been condemned by the church [5]. This ON, 
whole 


Lz) This was what our author calls the Nia de jure]. 

{(r) This is the guæſtio de facto. 

þ] This Bull, together with 1 1 other pieces, is alſo publibed 
N G 4 7 
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Cz x 7. whoſe unexampled temerity and contentious tendency 
XV. appeared in the moſt odious colours, not only to the Jan. 
ſeniſts, but alſo to the wiſer part of the French nation, 
produced the mott deplorable diviſions and tumults. |; 
was immediately oppoſed with vigour by the Janſeniſts, 
who maintained, that, in matters of fads, the pope waz 
Fallible, eſpeciaily when his deciſions were merely per— 
ſonal, and not confirmed by a general council, and, of 
conſequence, that it was neither obligatory nor nece(- 
ſary to ſubſcribe this papal declaration, which had only 
a matter of fact for it's object. The ſeſuits on the con. 
trary, audaciouſly aflerted, even publicly in the city of 
Paris, and in the face of the Gallican church, that faith 
and confidence in the papal deciſions relating to matter 
of fad, had no leſs the characters of a well grounded and 
divine faith, than when theſe deciſions related merely to WI*' 
matters of doctrine and opinion. It is to be remarked, W*! 
on the other hand, that all the Janſeniſts were, by no W'" 
means, ſo reſolute and intrepid as thoſe above-men. Ne 
tioned. Some of them declared; that they would nei. W® 
ther ſubſcrihe nor reject the Form in queſtion, but ſhew Wh? 
their veneration for the authority of the pope, by ob- 
ſerving a profound ſilence on that ſubject. Others pro- 
feſſed themſelves ready to ſubſcribe it, not indeed 
without exception or reſerve, but on condition of being 
allowed to explain, either verbally or in writing, the 
ſenſe in Which they underſtood it, or the diſtinctions and 
limitations with which they were willing to adopt it. 
Others employed a variety of methods and ſtratagems 
to elude the force of this tyrannical declaration [7]. But 
nothing of this kind was ſufficient to ſatisfy the violent 
demands of the Jeſuits; nothing leſs than the entire 


by Do Prt.zss1s D'ArcenTRE, in his Colle#io Judiciorum de movi; 
erroribus, tom. iii. p. ii. p. 281. 288. 306. —See the form of A- 
LEXANDER'sS declaration, with the Mandate of Lewis XIV, ibid, 
I | | 
| P ] See Du Mas, Hiſtoire des Cing. Propoſitions, p. 158. —Gsr 
BERON, Hiſtoire Generale du Tanſeniſe IT 
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ruin of the Janſeniſts could appeaſe their fury. Such 
therefore among the latter, as made the leaſt oppoſition 


to the declaration in queſtion, were caſt into priſon, or 
ſent into exile, or involved in ſome other ſpecies of per- 
ſecution; and it is well known that this ſeverity was 4 
conſequence of the ſuggeſtions of the Jeſuits, and of 


their influence in cabinet-councils. 


XLV. The lenity or prudence of CW ENT IX. ſuſ- 
pended, for a while, the calamities of thoſe, who had ſuſpended 
ſacrificed their liberty and their fortunes to their zeal for 
the doctrine of AuGusTin, and gave them both time of Clement 


to breathe, and reaſon to hope for better days. 


This 
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This perſes 


cution is 


under the 
pontificate 


IX.— This 
ſuſpenſion 


change, which happened in the year 1669, was occa- commonly 
honed by the fortitude and reſolution of the biſhops of 
Angers, Beauvais, Pamiers, and Alet, who obſtinately C ent 
and gloriouſly refuſed to ſubſeribe, without the proper 
applications and diſtinctious, the oath or declaration 
that had produced ſuch troubles and diviſions in the 
church. They did not, indeed, ſtand alone in the 
breach ; for when the court of Rome began to menace 


and level it's thunder at their heads, nineteen biſhops 
more aroſe with a noble intrepidity; and adopted their 
cauſe, in ſolemn remonſtrances addreſſed both to the 
king of France and the Roman pontiff. Theſe reſolute 
proteſtors were joined by ANNE Genevieve Der 
Bou RON, dutcheſs of Longueville a heroine of the firſt 
rank both in birth and magnanimity, who, having 
renounced the pleaſures and vanities of the world, 
which had long employed her molt ſerious thoughts, 


called the 
Peace of 


eſpouſed, with a devout ardour, the doctrines and cauſe 


of the Janſeniſts, and moſt earneſtly implored the cle- 
mency of the Roman pontiff in their behalf. Moved 
by theſe entreaties, and allo by other arguments and 
conſiderations of like moment, CEN IX. became 
ſo indulgent as to accept of a conditional ſubſcription to 
the famous declaration, and to permit doctors of ſcru- 
pulous conſciences to ſign it according to the mental in- 
terpretation, they thought proper to give it. This in- 
ſtance of papal condeſcenſion and lenity was no ſooner 
made public, than the Janſeniſts began to come 


forth 
from 


. * 
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* ur, from their lurking places, to return from their volun. 


freedom, being exempt from all uneaſy apprehenſion 
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tary exile, and to enjoy their former tranquillity ang 


of any further perſecution, 


This remarkable event is commonly called the Prag 
of CLEMENT IX. it's duration, nevertheleſs, was hy 
tranſitory [4], it was violated, in the year 1676, at thei tr 
inſtigation of the Jeſuits, by LEWIS XIV. who declared, 
in a public edict, that it had only been granted for a um 
out of a condeſcending indulgence to the tender and (cry t 
pulous conſciences of a certain number of perſons ; but 
was totally aboliſhed, after the death of the Dutcheſs of Ml : 
LonGUEVILLE, which happened in the year 1679, and det 
prived the Janſeniſts of their principal ſupport. From that < 
time their calamities were renewed, and they were pu- 
{ud with the fame malignity and rage that they had 
belore experienced. Some of them avoided the riſing * 


[u] The tranſaQions, relating to this event, which were carriel 
on under the pontificate of CLEMENT IX. are circumſtantially relate 
by Cardinal Rose1cL10s1, in his Commentarii, which Du PLesn 
D'ArGENTRE has ſubjoined to his Elementa Theologica, publiſhed in 
Octavo at Paris, in the year 1716, See alſo this laſt- mentioned ay; 
thor's Collectlio judiciorum de novis erroribus, tom. iii. p. it. p. 336. in 
which the letters of CLemenT IX, are inſerted Two Janſeniſt 
have written the Hiſtory of the Clementine Peace, VAR r, vicar to the 
archbiſhop of Sens, in an anonymous work, entitled, Relation de ce qui 
Veſt paſſe dans Þ affaire de la Paix de I Egliſe fous la Pape CLewexrt 
IX. and QuesNEL, in an anonymous production alſo, entitled, L 
Paix de CLemeNT IX. ou Demonſtration des deux fauſſetts capit ales a. 
vancẽ dans Þ Hiſtoire des Cing Propoſitions contre la foi des Diſciples d 
St. AuGusTIN. That VARET was the author of the former, is al- 
ſerted in the Catechiſme Hiſtorique ſur les conteſtations de PEgli/e, tom. i 

. 352 ; and that the latter came from the pen of QuksxEL, ve 
earn from the writer of the Bibliotheque Fanſeniſte, p. 314.— There 
was another accurate and intereſting account of this tranſaction pub- 
liſhed in the year 1706, in two volumes, Octavo, under the follow- 
ing title: Relation de ce qui vet paſſe dans Paſſaire de la paix d. 
1 Egliſe ſous Le Pape CLEMENT IX. avec les Lettres, Adtes, Memiire, 
et autres pieces qui y ont rapport. — The important ſervices that the dut- 
cheſs of Longuewville rendered the Janſeniſts in this affair are related 
with elegance and ſpirit by VrLLFoRT, in his Vie d' Anne Genewievt 
de Bourbon, Ducheſſe de Longueville, tom. ii. livr. vi. p. 89. of the 
edition of Amſterdam (1739), which is more compleat and ample than 
the edition of Paris, | : 
EN ſtorm 
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vincible fortitude and conſtancy of mind; others turned 
could, by dexterity and prudence. AnTHony AR- 


fled into Holland in the year 1679 [w]; and, in this re- 
treat, he not only eſcaped the fury of his enemies, but 
had it in his power to hurt them conſiderably, and actual- 
ly made the Jeſuits feel the weight of his talents and 


quence and ſagacity of this great man gave him ſuch an 
aſcendant in the Netherlands, that the greateſt part of 
the churches, there, embraced his opinions, and adopt- 


were, by his influence and the miniſtry of his intimate 
friends and adherents JohN NEERCASSEL and PETER 
Coppevs, biſhops of Caftorie and Sebaſto [x], entirely 
gained over to the Janſeniſt party. Theſe latter ſtill 
perſevere with the utmoſt ſtedfaſtneſs in the principles 
of Janſeniſm; and, ſecured under the protection of the 
Dutch government, defy the threats and hold in deri- 
ſion the reſentment of the Roman pontiffs [y]. 


doctrine which bears a ſtriking reſemblance with that 
of the Calviniſts) that the Janſeniſts have incurred the 
diſpleaſure and ' reſentment of the Jeſuits. They are 
charged with many other circumſtances, which appear 


[w] For an account of this great man, ſee BarLe's Di#ionary, 
vol. i. at the article AnTHony ANA up; as allo Hiſtoire abregte 
de la wie et des ouvyrages de M. AxNAUD, publiſhed at Cologn, in Oc- 
tavo.— The change introduced into the Romifh churches in Holland is 
mentioned by Laritav, Vie de CLEMENT XI. tom. i. p. 123. For 
an account of Coppeus, NEeerCassEL, and VarerT, and the other 
patrons of Janſeniſm among the Dutch, fee the Dictionaire des Livres 
Feralas, tom. i. p. 48. 21. 353. tom. 11. p. 406. tom. iv. p. 119. 
[&] Biſhops in partibus infidelium. | 

[(y) It muſt however be obſerved, that notwithſtanding the aſcen- 


have by artifice and diſguiſe got a certain footing among the Romiſh 
churches that are tolerated by the republic. . 


” 


intolerable 


aſide it's fury, and eſcaped it's violence, as well as they 


NauD, F who was the head and leader of the party, 


the extent ot his influence. For the admirable elo- 


ed his cauſe ; the Romiſh congregations in Holland allo, 


dant the Janſeniſts have in Holland, the Jeſuits, for ſome time paſt, 
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XLVI It is not only on account of their embracing the The avftere 


. R 3 3 —4 piety of the 
doctrine of Aucusrix concerning Divine Crace (a Tf 
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* r. intolerable to the warm votaries of the church of Roy 
And indeed it is certain, that the various controverſig, 
which have been mentioned above, were excited in 
that church principally by the Janſeniſts, and have been 
propagated and handed down by them, even to oy 
times, in a prodigious multitude of their books, publiſh. 
ed both in France and in the Vetberlands [2]. But that 
which offends moſt the Jeluits, and the other creature; 
of the Roman pontiff, is the auſterity of this party, 
and the ſeverity that reigns in their ſyſtem of moral dif. 
cipline and practical religion. For the Janſeniſts en 
out againſt the corruptions of the church of Rome, and 
complain that neither it's doctrines nor morals retain 
any traces of their former purity. They reproach the 
clergy with an univerſal deprivation of ſentiments and 
manners, and an entire forgetfulneſs of the dignity 
of their character and the duties of their vocation, 
They cenſure the licentiouſneſs of the monaſtic Orders, 
and inſiſt upon the neceſſity of reforming their diſcipline 
according to the rules of ſanity, abſtinence, and (elf. 
denial that were originally preſcribed by their reſpective 
founders. They maintain alſo, that the people ought to 
be carefully inſtructed in all the doctrines and precepts of 
Chriſtianity, and that, for this purpoſe, the Holy Scrip- 
tures and Public Liturgies ſhould be offered to their pe- 
ruſal in their mother- tongue; and, finally, they look 
upon it as a matter of the higheſt moment to perſuade 
all Chriſtians that true piety does not conſiſt in the ob- 
ſervance of pompous rites, or in the performance of 
external acts of devotion, but in inward holinęſs and di- 
vine love. C 
Theſe ſentiments of the Janſeniſts, on a general view, 
ſeem juſt and rational, and ſuitable to the ſpirit and 
genius of Chriſtianity; but when we examine the parti- 
cular branches into which they extend theſe general 
principles, the conſequences they deduce from them, 
and the manner in which they apply them, in their 
rules of diſcipline and practice, we ſhall find that the 


ul See Hit. Brel. Ru. Sac. avi. $ aa | 
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iety of this famous party is deeply tinged both with ſu- C An 
derſtition and fanaticiſm; that it, more eſpecially, fa- II. 
ours the harſh and enthuſiaſtical opinion of the My- 

ics; and, of conſequence, that the Janſeniſts are not 
ndelervedly branded by their adverſaries with the deno- 


ou ination of Rigouriſts [a]. This denomination they me- 
ſh: rited, 
hat 
ares 


la] They, who deſire to form a juſt notion of the diſmal piety of 
he Janſeniits (which carries the unſeemly features of that gloomy 
gevotion, that was formerly practiſed by fanatical hermits in the de- 
erts of Syria, Libya, and Egypt, but is entirely foreign from the 
ates of reaſon and the amiable ſpirit of Chriſtianity) have only to 
xeruſe the epiſtles and other writings of the 46b:t of Sr. Cyran, 


UN Who is the great oracle of the party. This abbot was a well-mean- 
the Whig man; and his piety, ſuch as it was, carried in it the marks of ſin- 
ind MWcrity and fervor ; he was alſo ſuperior, perhaps, as a paſtor to the 
ty eateſt part of the Roman-catholic doctors; and his learning, more 


ſpecially his knowledge of religious antiquity, was very coſiderable : 


ON. WS ut to propoſe this man as a compleat and perfect model of genuine 
IS, Niety, and as a moſt accurate and accompliſhed teacher of Chri/lian 
ine Wirtie, is an abſurdity peculiar to the Janſeniſts, and can be adopted 


y no perſon, who knows what genuine piety and Chriftian virtue are. 

hat we may not ſeem to detract raſhly and without reaſon from the 
merit of this eminent man, it will not be improper to confirm what 
re have ſaid by ſome inſtances. This good abbot, having under- 
taken to vanquiſh the Heretics (i. e. the Proteſtants) in a prolix and 
extenſive work, was obliged to read, or at leaſt to look into, the va- 
ous writings publiſhed by that 7-pious tribe, and this he did in com- 
pany with his nephew MarTix pe Bacos, who reſembled him en- 
tirely in his ſentiments and manners. But before he would venture 
to open a book compoſed by a Proteſtant, he conſtantly marked it 


)b. rich the fg» of the croſs, to expel the evil ſpirit. What weakneſs 
of and ſuperſtition did. this ridiculous proceeding diſcover ! for the good 
di man was perſuaded that Satan had fixed his reſidence in the books of 


the Proteſtants ; but it is not ſo eaſy to determine where he imagined 
tie wicked ſpirit lay, whether in the paper, in the letters, between the 


w, eaves, or in the doctrines of theſe inferna/ productions? Let us fee the 
nd count that is given of this matter by Laxceror, in his Memoires 
2 touchant la vie de M. Þ 4bb+ de S. Cyran, tom. i. p. 226. His words 
U- ne as follows: 1! Aſeit ces Livres avec tant de piets, qu en les prenant il 
ral Wit exorciſeit toujours en Faiſant le figne de la Croix deſſus, ne doutant point 
m, ue Demon n'y refidoit actuellement. His attachment to AucusTiIN 


was ſo exceſſive, that he looked upon as ſacred and divine even thoſe 

opinions of that great man, which the wiſer part of the Romiſh 

doctors had rejected as erroneous and highly dangerous. Such, among 

ethers, was that extravagant and pernicious tenet, that the ſaints 2 
8 rg 
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EAN Tr. merited, in a peculiar manner, by their doctrine con, 


cerning Repentance and Penanee, whoſe tendency, con. 
fidereg 


the only lawful pr:prietors of the aworld ; and that the wicked have v 
right, by the divine law, to thoſe things, which they pofſels juſtly in en. 
ſequence of the decifions of human laau. To this purpoſe is the folloy. 
ing aſſertion of our abbot, as we find it in FoxTaine's Memoires pou 
ſerwir a Þ Hiſtoire de Port-Royai, tom. i. p. 201. Jeſus Chriſt well in. 
core entre dans la poſſeſſion de fon Royaume temporel et des biens du mond,, 
qui lui apparticnnent, que par cette PETITE PORTION qu en tient IE. 
par les benefices de ſes Cleres, qui ne ſont que les fermiers e les depoſitairy 
de Feſus Chriſl. If, therefore, we are to give credit to this viſionary 
man, the golden age is approaching, when JEsus CnrisT, hayi 
pulled down the mighty from their ſeats, and dethroned the Kings and 
princes of the earth, ſhall reduce the whole world under his ſole do. 
minion, and give it over to the government of prieſts and monks, 
who are the princes of his church. — After we have ſeen ſuch ſenti- 
ments as theſe maintained by their oracle and chief, it is but natural 
to be ſurpriſed, when we hear the Janſeniſts boaſting of their zeal in 
defending ſovereign ſtates, and in general the civil rights of mankind, 
againſt the ſtratagems and uſurpations of the Roman pontiffs. 

The notions of the abbot of ST. Cyran concerning prayer, which 

breathe the fanatical ſpirit of myſticiſm, will further confirm what we 
have ſaid of his propenſity to enthuſiaſm. It is, for example, a fx- 
vourite maxim with him, that the Chriſtian, who prays, ought never 
to recollect the good things he ſtands in need of in order to aſk them 
of God, ſince true prayer does not conſiſt in diſtin notions and clear 
ideas of what we are doing in that ſolemn act, but in a certain 5 
impulſe of divine love. Such is the account given of the abbot's ſen- 
timents on this head by LanceLorT, in his Memoires touchant la vie dt 
P Abbe de S. Cyran, tom. ii. p. 44.—11 ne croyoit pas, ſays that author, 
gue Jon fit faire quelque effort pour Ss appliquer a quelque point, ou a quel- 
gue penſce particuliere—parce que la veritable priere eft plutit un attrait dt 
ſon amour, qui emporte notre caur vers lui et nous enleve comme hors dt 
nous memes, que non pas une occupation de notre eſprit, qui ſe 7 
de Pidte de quelque objet quoigue divin. According to this hypotheſis, 
the man prays beſt who neither hin nor aſes in that act of devotion. 
This is, indeed, a very extraordinary account of the matter, and 
contains an idea of prayer, which ſeems to have been quite unknown 
to CHRIST-and his Apoſtles ; for the former has commanded us to ad- 
dreſs our prayers to God in a ſet form of words; and the latter fre- 
quently tell us the ſubjeQs of their petitions and ſupplications. 

But of all the errors of this Arch-janſeniſt, none was ſo pernicious 
as the fanatical notion he entertained of his being the reſidence of the 
Deity, the inflrument of the Godhead, and by which the divine na- 
ture itſelf eſſentially operated. It was in conſequence of this dange- 
rous principle, that he recommends it as a duty incumbent on all 

| pious 
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zgularly pernicious. For they make repentance con- 
ſt chiefly in thoſe voluntary ſufferings, which the tranſ- 
-effor inflicts upon himſelf in proportion to the nature 
f his crimes and the degree of his guilt. As their 
ations of the extent of man's original corruption are 
xaggerated, they preſcribe remedies to it that are of the 


Pow me nature. They look upon Chriſtians as bound to 
„ Wopiate this original guilt by acts of mertification per- 
% Wormed in ſolitude and filence, by torturing and mace- 


ating their bodies, by painful labour, exceſſive ahſti- 
zence, continual prayer and contemplation ; and the 

old every perſon obliged to increale theſe voluntary 
ins and ſufferings, in proportion to the degree of cor- 
uption they have derived from nature, or contracted 
ya vitious and licentious courſe of life. Nay, they 
xrry theſe auſterities to ſo high a pitch, that they do 
ot ſcruple to call thoſe holy ſelf tormentors, who have 
gradually put an end to their days by exceſſive abſti- 
tence or labour, the Sacred vidims of repentance, that 
ave been conſumed by the fire of divine love. Nay, 
hey go ſtill further and maintain, that the conduct 
f theſe ſelf-murderers is peculiarly meritorious in the 
ye of heaven, and that their ſufferings, macerations, 
nd labours, appeaſe the anger of the Deity, and not 
only contribute to their own felicity, but draw down a- 


hor, Wundant bleſſings upon their friends and upon the church. 
wel- e might confirm this account by various examples 
„ more eſpecially by that of the famous abbe pr 


pious men to follow, without conſulting their judgment or any other 
mide, the firſt motions and impuiſes of their minds, as the diQtates of 
teaven. And indeed the Janſeniſts in general are intimately perſuad- 
d, that God operates immediately upon the minds of thoſe who have 
compoſed, or rather ſuppreſſed, all the motions of the underſtanding 
and of the vill, and that to ſuch he declares, from above, his inten- 
tions and commands ; fince whatever thoughts, deſigns, or inclina- 
tions ariſe within them, in this calm ſtate of tranquillity and ſilence, 


wiſdom. See for a further account of this peſtilential doctrine, Me- 
mires de Port-Royal, tom. iii. p. 246. | 


III 


gered both in a civil and religious point in view, is © 4 


ue to be conſidered as the direct ſuggeſtions and oracles of the divine 
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Ch 
Paris, the great wonder-worker of the Janſeniſts, y anc 
put himſelf to a moſt painful death, in order to ſatig , cx: 
the juſtice of an incenſed God ]; for ſuch was MW du 
picture he had formed of the beſt of beings in his di of 
ordered fancy. 524 the 
XLVII. A firiking example of this auſtere, forbid Eu 
ding, and extravagant ſpecies of devotion was exhibiteaM (cr 
in that celebrated female convent, called Port-R:yal j cie! 
the fields, which was ſituated in a retired, deep, au eve 
gloomy vale, not far from Paris. The inſpection ad int. 
government of this auſtere ſociety was given by HexzviſW mc 
IV. about the commencement of this century to Jac 
QUELINE, daughter of ANTHONY ARNAUD fel, who | 
after her converſion, aſſumed the name of MARIE AnM | 
GELIQUE DE LA ST, MAGDELAINE. This lady had at _ 
firſt led a very diſſolute life [4], which was the general fate 
caſe of the cloiſtered fair in France about this period; tho! 
but a remarkable change happened in her ſentiment woc 
and manners, in the year 1609, when ſhe reſolved ng . 
more to live like a nun, but to conſecrate her future mor 
days to deep devotion and penitential exerciſes This h vit 
ly reſolution was ſtrengthened by her acquaintance with N. 
the famous FR AaNcolis DE SALES, and the abbot of ST, N 
CyRan. The laſt of theſe pivus connexions ſhe formed —— 
in the year 1623, and modelled both her own conduct con 
qlles 
[b] See Moxixvs, Comm. de Penitentia, Pref. p. 3. in which 47 
there is a tacit cenſure of the penance of the Janſeniſts.— See, on the in t 
other hand, the Memoires de Port- Royal, p. 483.— Fhe Janſeniſts, a pour 
mong all the meritorious actions of the abbot of ST. Cyran, find ſere 
none more worthy of admiration and applauſe than his reſtoring from the 
oblivion the true ſyſtem of penitential diſcipline, and they conſider Pret 
him as the ſecond author or parent of the doctrine of penance. See _ 


Memoires de Port-Royal, tom. iii. p. 445. 504-— This very doctrine, 
however, of penance was one of the principal reaſons of his being 
committed to priſon by the order of Cardinal RicazLiev. bid. . 
tom, i. p. 233. 452. | , 
[c] An eminent lawyer and father to the famous Axnaup, doctor Wl s 
in Sorbonne. | | K 
[(4). The diſſolute life imputed to this abbeſs by Dr. Mos ne1M 1 p 
an egregious miſtake ; which ſeems to have proceeded from his miſ- 


underſtanding a paſſage in BayLe's Dictionary, vol. i. p. 338. note r, pew 
fourth edition, in French. Qu a 


and 
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and the manners of her convent after the doctrine and C x r. 


example of theſe devout men. Hence it happened, that, 
during the whole courſe of this century, the convent 
of Port-Rozal excited the indignation of the Jeſuits, 
the admiration of the Janſeniſts, and the attention of 
Europe. The holy virgins of this famous ſociety ob- 
ſerved with the utmoſt rigour and exactneſs, that an- 
cient rule of the Ciſtercians, which had been almoſt 
every where abrogated on account of it's exceſſive and 
intolerable auſterity, nay, they even went beyond it's 
moſt cruel demands [e]. Such was the fame of this 

devout 


e] There is a prodigious multitude of books till extant, in which 
the riſe, progreſs, laws, and ſanctity of this famous corivent are deſcribed 
and extolled by eminent Janſeniſts, who, at the ſame time, deplore it's 
fate in the moſt doleful ſtrains. Of this multitude we ſhall mention 
thoſe only which are eaſy to be acquired, and which contain the moſt 
modern and circumſtantial accounts of that celebrated eſtabliſhment. — 
The Benedictins of Sz. Maur have given an exact, though dry, hi- 
ſtory of this convent in their Ga/lia Chr: iana, tom. vii. p. 910. A 
more elegant and agreeable account of it, but an account charged 
with imperfection and partiality, was compoſed by the famous poet 
Racine; undet the title of Abrege: de Þ Hiftoire de Port-Royal, and 
was publiſhed, after having paſſed through many preceding editions, 
in the year 1750, at Amſterdam, among the works of his ſon Lewis 
Racine; tom. ii. p. 275—366. The external ſtate and form of this 
convent are profeſſedly deſcribed by Moreton, in his Yoyages Liturgi- 
ques, p. 234.—Add to theſe, Nic. FonTaing, Memoires pour ſerwir 
a Hiſloire de Port-Royal, publiſhed at Cologn (or rather at Utrecht 
in two volumes; Octavo, in the year 1738.-Du Fosse, Memoires 
pour ſervir a Þ Hiftaire de Port- Royal. Recueil de plufieurs pieces pour 
fſervir à [ Hiflolre de Port-Royal, publiſhed at Utrecht, in Octavo, in 
the year 1740.— The editor of this laſt compilation promiſes, in his 
Preface, further collections of pieces relative to the ſame ſubject, and 
ſeems to infinuate that a compleat hiſtory of Port- Royal, drawn from 
theſe and other valuable and authentic records, will ſooner or later fee 
the light. See, beſides the authors abovementioned, LanceLort, 
Memoires touchant la Vie de Abbé de St. Cyran. All theſe authors 
confine their relations to the external form and various reyolutions of 
this famous convent. It's internal ſtate, it's rules of diſcipline, the 
manners of it's virgins, and the incidents and tranſactions that have 
happened between them and the holy neighbourhood of Janſeniſts, 
are deſcribed and related by another ſett of writers; ſee Memaires 
pour ſervir à Þ Hifloire de Port-Royal, et à la Vie de Maris Ax ELI“ 
ge D'ArnavuD, publiſhed at Utrecht, in 5 vols. Octavo, in the year 
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devout nunnery, that multitudes of pious perſons were 
ambitious to dwell in it's neighbourhood, and that 3 
great part of the Jan/enift-pemtents, or ſelf- tormentors, 
of both ſexes built huts without it's precincts, where 
they imitated the manners of thoſe auſtere and gloomy 
fanatics, who, in the fourth and fifth centuries, retired 
into the wild and uncultivated places of Syria and A. 
gypt, and were commonly called Te Fathers of the De. 
fart, The end, which theſe Penitents had in view, 
was, by filence, hunger, thirſt, prayer, bodily labour, 
watchings, ſorrow, and other voluntary acts of ſelf-de. 
nial, to efface the guilt and remove the pollution the 
ſoul had derived from natural corruptions or evil habits 
[f]. They did not, however, all obſerve the ſame 

diſcipline 


1742.—PVies intereſſantes et edifiantes des religieuſes de Port-Royal, et di 
pluſieurs perſonnes qui leur etoient attachies. I here are already four vo- 


lumes of this work publiſhed, of which the firſt appeared at Urrect: Wl I 
in the year 1750, in Octavo, and it muſt be acknowledged, that they Janſ 
all contain ſeveral anecdotes and records that are intereſting and cu- N who 
rious. For an account of the ſuppreſſion and abolition of this con- 
vent, ſee the Memoires ſur la deſtruction de Þ Abbaye de Port-Royal dr 1 5 
Champs, publiſhed in Octavo in 1711.—If we are not much miſtaken, Non t 
all theſe hiſtories and relations have been much leſs ſerviceable to the {of it 
reputation of this famous convent, than the Janſeniſt party are willing to ¶ nate 
think. When we view ARNauLD, I1LLEMONT, Nicole, LR MAITRE, lex 
and the other authors of Port- Royal. in their learned productions, they 

then appear truly great; but when we lay aſide their works, and, the « 
taking up theſe hiſtories of Port-Royal, ſee theſe great men, in pri- conſ 


vate life, in the conſtant practice of that auſtere diſcipline of which dom 
the Janſeniſts boaſt ſo fooliſhly, they, indeed, then ſhrink almoſt to Fra- 
nothing, appear in the contemptible light of fanatics, and ſeem totally 
unworthy of the fame they have acquired. When we read the Diſ- 
courſes that Isa Ac LE Maitre, commonly called Sacy, pronounced ent 
at the bar, together with his other ingenious productions, we cannot Hing 
refuſe him the applauſe that is due to ſuch an elegant and accom- rem. 
pliſhed writer; but when we meet with this polite author at Port- 
Royal, mixed with labourers and reapers, and with the ſpade or the 
ſickle in his hand, he then certainly makes a comical figure, and can 
ſcarcely be looked upon as perfectly right in his head. | | 

{/] Among the firſt and moſt eminent of theſe penitents was Iss Ac 
LE Mair RE, a celebrated lawyer at Paris, whoſe eloquence had pro- ef L. 
cured him a ſhining reputation, and who, in the year 1637, retired 
to Pert-Royal to make expiation for his fins, The retreat of this emi- dee J 

| ; nent 
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diſcipline or follow the ſame kind of application and Gs 5 | : 


labour. The more learned conſumed their ſtrength in 
compoſing laborious productions filled with facred and 
rofane erudition, and ſome of theſe have, no doubt, 
deſerved well of the republic of letters : others were 
employed in teaching youth the rudiments of language 
and the principles of ſcience : but the far greateſt part 
exhauſted both the health of their bodies and the vigour 
of their minds in ſervile induſtry and rural labour; 
and thus pined away by a flow kind of death. What 
is ſingularly ſurprizing is, that many of theſe volun- 
tary victims of an inhuman piety were perſons illuſtri- 
ous both by their birth and ſtations, who, after having 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in civil or military employ- 
ments, debaſed themſelves ſo far in this penitential re- 
treat, as to aſſume the character, offices, and labours of 
the loweſt ſervants. 

This celebrated retreat of the devout and auſtere 
Janſeniſts was ſubje& to many viciſſitudes during the 
whole courſe of this century; at one time it flouriſhed 
in unrivalled glory; at another it ſeemed eclipſed, and 


on the brink of ruin. At length, however, the period 


of it's total extinction approached. The nuns obſti- 
nately refuſed to ſubſcribe the declaration of Pope A- 
LEXANDER VII. that has been fo often mentioned; on 
the other hand, their convent and rule of diſcipline was 
conſidered as detrimental to the intereſts of the king- 
dom, and a diſhonour to ſome of the firſt families in 
France; hence LEWIS XIV. in the year 1709, ſet on 
by the violent counſels of the Jeſuits, ordered the con- 
vent of Port- Royal to be demoliſhed, the whole build- 
ing to be levelled with the ground, and the nuns to be 
removed to Paris. And, leſt there ſhould ſtill remain 
ſome ſecret fuel to novriſh the ſhame of ſuperſtition in 


nent man raiſed new enemies to the abbot of Sr. Cyxan. See the 
Memoires pour Þ Hiſtoire de Port-Rojal, tom. i. p. 233.— The example 
of LE MariTxe was followed by a vaſt nnmber of perſons of all 
tanks, and, among theſe, by ſome perſons of the higheſt diſtinction. 
dee Vies des Religienfes de Port Royal, tom. i. p. 8 5 
H 2 | that 
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Cz nr. that place, he ordered the very carcaſes of the num M tion 


and devout Janſeniſts to be dug up and buried elſe. W prince 
where. ; theo! 

XLVIII. The other controverſies that diſturbed theW red 
tranquillity of the church of Rome, were but light blaſtsMl fuch 
when compared with this violent hurricane. TheW it wa 
old debate between the Franciſcans and Dominicans W a Di 
concerning the Immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary WM prete 
which was maintained by the former, and denied by the yond 
latter, gave much trouble and perplexity to the Roman ratio 
pontiffs, and more eſpecially to Paul V. GreGory X 
XV. and ALEXANDER VII. The kingdom of Spain rene 
was thrown into ſuch combuſtion, and ſo miſerably di- ſuch 
vided into factions, by this controverſy, about the be- with 
ginning of this century, that ſolemn embaſſies were ſent ſtreſs 
to Rome, both by PHILI III. and his ſucceſſor, with aff happ 
view. to engage the Roman pontiff to determine thelff by tl 
queſtion, or, at any rate, to put an end to the conteſt by aff Li 


public bull. But, notwithſtanding the weighty ſollicita of v 
tions of theſe monarchs, the oracle of Rome pronouncedWYll fider: 
nothing but. ambiguous words, and it's high prieſtM liſhe 

the 1 


prudently avoided n to a plain and poſitive deci 
ſion of the matter in queſtion. For if they were awed 
on the one hand, by the warm remonſtrances of tht 
Spaniſh court, which favoured the ſentiment of th 
Franciſcans, they were reſtrained on the other by th 
credit and influence of the Dominicans. So that, afte furthe 
the moſt earneſt entreaties and importunities, all tha '*brat 
could be obtained from the pontiff, by the court M en 
Spain, was a declaration, intimating that the opinion ¶ ¶ chat t 
the Franciſcans had a high degree of probability on ii ainin 
fide, and forbidding the Dominicans to oppoſe it in MW pe 
public manner ; but this declaration was accompanie confic 
with another, by which the Franciſcans were prohib 
ted, in their turn, from treating as erroneous the dod 


— . * . = 
trine of the Dominicans [g]. This pacific accommod: — 
: | | oindu 
N the te 
[g] See Fr1p. UR. CalixrI Hiftoria Immaculate Conceptionit bas 
Firginis Max1z, publiſhed at Helmfladt in 4'*. in the year 1695. (4, 
Hokxzzexn Comm, ad Bullam UxBani VIII. de diebus Felis, for ti 
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tion of matters would have been highly laudable in a 
prince or civil magiſtrate, who, unacquainted with 
theological queſtions of ſuch an abſtruſe nature, prefer- 
red the tranquillity. of his people to the diſcuſſion of 
ſuch an intricate and unimportant point; but whether 
it was honourable to the Roman pontiff, who boaſts of 
a Divine right to decide all religious controverſies, and 
pretends to a degree of inſpiration that places him be- 
yond the poſhbility of erring, we leave to the conſide- 
ration of thoſe who have his glory at heart. 


XLIX. The controverſies with the Myſtics were now Quietifm or 


the contro- 


renewed, and that ſect which, in former times, enjoyed 
ſuch a high degree of reputation and authority, was treated 
with the greateſt ſeverity, and involved in the deepeſt di- 
ſtrels, towards the concluſion of this century. This un- 
happy change 1n their affairs was principaily occaſioned 
by the fanaticiſm and imprudence of MicyuazL pt Mo- 
LINOS; a Spaniſh prieſt, who reſided at Rome, and the fame 
of whoſe ardent piety and devotion procured him a con- 
iderable number of diſciples of both ſexes. A book pub- 
liſhed at Rome in the year 1681, by this eceleſiaſtic, under 
the title of the Spiritual Guide, alarmed the doctors of 
the church [5]. This book contained, beſides the uſual 

precepts 


150,—-Launo Preſcriptiones de Conceptu Virginis MARIA, tom. i. 
p. i. oper. p. 9.—Long after this period CLemenT XI. went a ſtep 
further, and appointed, in the year 1708, a feſtival, to be annually ce- 
lebrated, in honour of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mak, 
throughout the Romiſh church. See the Memvires de Trevoux, for the 
year 1709, art. xxxvii. p. 514 But the Dominicans obſtinately deny 
that the obligation of this law extends to them, and ſt in main- 
taining their ancient doctrine though with more modeity and circum- 
ſpection than they formerly diſcovered in this debate. And when we 
conſider that this doQtrine of theirs has never been expreſly condemned 
by any „and that they are not, in the leaft, moleſted nor even 
— 1 2 refuſing to celebrate the feſtival abovementioned, it ap- 
pears evidently, from all this, that the terms of the papal edict are to 
be underſtood with certain reſtrictions, and interpreted in a mild and 
indulgent manner; and that the ſpirit of this edict is not contrary to 
the tenor of the former declarations of the pontiffs on this head. See 
LaminDus Pxiraxius (a fictitious name aſſumed by the author, 
MuxaTori) De ingeniorum moderatione in religionis negotio, p. 254. 
[3] This! book, which was compoſed in Spaniſh, and publiſhed, 
ſor the firſt time, in the year "75s was honoured with the approba- 
| 1 3 tion 
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tions relating to a /piritual and contemplative hfe, that 
ſeemed to revive the pernicious and infernal errors of 


and licentiouſneſs. The principles of Moi nos, Which 
have been very differently interpreted by his friends and 
enemies, amount to this: That the whole of relig 
on conſiſts in the perfect calm and tranguillity of à 
«© mind, removed from all external and finite things 
& and centred in God, and in ſuch a pure love of thi 
e ſupreme Being, as is independent on all proſpect of 
&« intereſt or reward ;** or, to expreſs the doctrine of 
this Myſtic in other words, The ſoul, in the purſuit 
& of the ſupreme good, muſt retire from the reports and 
e gratifications of ſenſe, and, in general, from all cor 
* poreal objects, and, impoſing ſilence upon all the 
£ motions of the underſtanding and will, muſt be at 
« ſorbed in the Deity.” Hence the donomination « 
Ouietifis was given to the followers of MoL1nos 


was more applicable, and expreſſed with more proprie 
ty thei: fanatical ſyſtem. For the doctrine of Morin 
had no other circumſtance of novelty attending it tha 
the ſingular and unuſual terms he employed in unfold 
ing his notions, and the ingenuity he diſcovered in di 
veſting what the ancient Myſtics had thrown out in the 
moſt confuſed and incoherent jargon, into ſomething 


tion and encomiums of many eminent and reſpectable per ſonages. 
was publiſhed in Italian in ſeveral places, and, at length, at Rome it 
1681. It was afterwards tranſlated into French, Dutch, and Latin 
and paſſed through ſeveral editions in France, Italy and Holland. The 
Latin tranſlation, which bears the title of Manudu#io Spiritualis, wa 
publiſhed at Halle in the year 1687, in oQtavo, by Fra There! 


another work of Mo LIx os, compoſed in the ſame ſpirit, Concernin 


the daily celebration of the Communion, which was alſo condemned. Set 


the Recueil de diverſes pieces concernant le Quictiſme et les Quietiftes 0 
Mori xos, ſes ſentimens et ſes diſciples, publiſhed in octavo at Amfier 
dam, in the year 1688, in which the reader will find a French tranſla 


tion of the Spiritual Guide, together with a collection of Letters 0! 


various ſubjects, written by Mo11nos. 


ans 
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MoLINos was a tacit cenſure of the Romiſh church, as 
having departed from the ſpirit of true religion by plac- 
ing the eſſence of piety in external works, and in the 
performance of a certain round of rites and ceremonies. 
But the warmeſt opponents MoLinos met with was 
from the French ambaſſador [i] at Rome, who raiſed a 
moſt violent perſecution againſt him. This made many 
imagine that it was not the theological ſyſtem of Moli- 
vos alone, that had inflamed the reſentment of that 
miniſter, but that ſome conſiderations of a political 
nature had been blended with this famous controverſy, 
and that the Spaniſh Myſtic had oppoſed the deſigns and 
negociations of the French monarch at the court of 
Rome. However that may have been, Morinos, un- 
able to reſiſt the ſtorm, and abandoned by thoſe from 
whom he chiefly expected ſuccour, yielded to it, in the 
year 1685, when, notwithſtanding the number, rank, 
and credit of his friends at Rome, and the particular 
marks of favour he had received from the Roman pon- 
tiff [&], he was caſt into priſon. Two years after this 
he was obliged to renounce, in a public manner, the 
errors of which he was accuſed, and this ſolemn recan- 
tation was followed by a ſentence of perpetual impriſon- 
ment, from which' he was, in an advanced age, deli- 
vered by death in the year 1696 [/]. The candid and 
impartial will be obliged to acknowledge, that the opi- 
nions and expreſſions of this enthuſiaſt were perfidiouſſy 


III Cardinal D'ETzets. 
[4] Innocent XI. 1 
He was born in the dioceſe of Sarrageſſa in the year 1627. See 
Biblioth. Janſeniſſe, p. 469 For an account of this controverſy. See 
the Narrative of the Proceedings in the Controverſy concerning Quietiſi, 
which is ſubjoined to the German tranſlation & Buanzr's Iravels. 
—As alſo Az nolpi Hiftoria Eccleſ. et Heretic. tom. iii. c. xvit. p. 
176.——JazcEr Hift. Eccleſ et Polit. Szculi xvii. Decenn. ix. p. 
26.——PLEss1s D'AxGenTae, Collefio judiciorum de novis erroribus 
tom. iii. p. ii. p. 357. where may be ſeen the papal edifts relating to 


. 


this controverſy. 


that looked like a ſyſtem. The Jeſuits, and other zeal- C = 
ous votaries of Rome, ſoon perceived that the ſyſtem of * 


H 4 miſ- 
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Czxr. miſrepreſented and perverted by the Jeſuits and others 
AVI. whoſe intereſt it was, that he ſhould be put out of the 
way, and excluded from every thing but contempla. 
tion and repoſe; and it is moſt certain, that his doctrine 
was charged with conſequences, which he neither ap- 
proved, nor even apprehended. But, on the other 
hand, it muſt allo be confeſſed, that the ſyſtem of Mo- 
LINos was chargcable with the greateſt part of the re- 
proaches, that are juſtly thrown upon the Myſtics, and 
favoured much the illuſions and follies of thoſe fanatics, 
who would make the crude viſions of their diſordered 

fancies pals for divine revelations [m]. 
Followers L. It would have been truly ſurpriſing had a ſyſtem 
of Molinos. of piety, that was ſo adapted to ſeduce the indolent 
mind, to captivate the warm imagination and to melt 
the tender heart, been deſtitute of votaries and folloy. 
ers. But this was, by no means, the caſe. In /tahy, 
Spain, France, and the Netherlands, Molli vos had a 
conſiderable number of diſciples, and, beſides the rea 
ſons we have now hinted, another circumſtance muſt 
have contributed much to multiply his votaries ; for in 
all parts of the Romiſh dominion there were numbers 
of perſons, who had ſenſe and knowledge enough to 
perceive, that the whole of religion could not conliſt 
in external rites and bodily mortifications, but too little 
to direct themſelves in religious matters, or to ſubſtitute 
what was right in the place of what they knew to be 
wrong; and hence it was natural enough for them to 
follow the firſt plauſible guide that was offered to them. 
But the church of Rome, apprehenſive of the conſe- 
quences of this Myſtic theology, left no method unem- 
ployed that could contribute to ſtop its progreſs ; and by 
the force of promiſes and threatenings, of ſeverity and 
mildneſs properly applied, ſtifled, in their birth, the 
commotions and changes it ſeemed adapted to excite. 


[n] All that can be alledged in defence of MoL1xos has been ga- 
thered together by We1sManxus, in his Hiſtor. Ecclefiaſt, Sc. xvil. 
P- 885. 
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lowers ſeemed too inconſiderable to deſerve any no- 
ce, Among theſe are generally reckoned Cardinal 
P;TRUCCI, Fa ANcis DE LA ComMBeg, a Barnabite 
iar, the ſpiritual detector of Madame Gu vox, who 
ſhall be mentioned more particularly, Francis MALA- 
Write, Benniereg DE Lovvicht, and others of leſs 
ode. Theſe enthuſiaſts, as is common among the Myl- 

tics, differ from MoLinos in ſeveral points, and are 

allo divided among themſelves ; this diverſity is, how- 
yer, rather nominal than real; and, if we conſider 
the true ſignification of the terms, by which they ex- 
preſs their reſpective notions, we ſhall find that they all 
ſet out from the ſame principles and tend to the ſame 
concluſions [x]. | 


The death of MoLinos contributed allo to expel the e N x. 
anxiety of the Romiſh doctors, ſince his diſciples and XVII. 


LI. One of the principal patrons and propagators of The caſe of 


Quretiſm in France was Maui BouVIERES DE LA 


the goodneſs of her heart and the regularity of her 
manners, but of an inconſtant and unſettled temper, 
and ſubject to be drawn away by the ſeduction of a 
warm and unbridled fancy. This female apoſtle of 
Myſticiſm derived all her ideas of religion from the 
dictates of her own heart [e], and deſcribed its nature 


[n] The writings of theſe fanatics are enumerated and ſharply criti- 
iſed by Colon iA, in the Bibliothegue Quietiſie (which he has ſubjoin- 
d to his Bibliothegue Janſeniſte) p. 455 —488.— See alſo Gor, Ar- 

xoLD1 Hifloria & Deſcriptis Theologiæ Myſlice, p. 364. & PoireT's 
Bibliotheca Myſticorum, publiſhed at Amſterdam in octavo, in the year 
1708. 

e] Madame Gu von wrote her own life and ſpiritual adventures in 
French, and publiſhed them in the year 1720. Her wiiting, which 
abound with childiſh allegories and myſtic ejaculations, have been 
tranſlated into German. Her principal production was La Bible de 
Mad. Gu von avec des explications & reflexions, qui regardent la wie 
interieure. This Bible, with Annetations relating to the hidden or in- 
ternal life, was publiſhed, in the year 1715, at Amflerdam, under the 
name of Colign, in twenty volumes, in octavo, which abundantly diſ- 
cover the ſertile imagination and ſhallow judgment of this female myſ- 
ie. See a further account of her in the Letters of Mad. de Main- 


TEN ON, tom. i. p. 249. tom. ii. p. 45: 47. 49. 5 


to 


MorhE Gu vo, a woman of faſhion, remarkable for Fenelon. 
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Con r. to others according as ſhe felt it herſelf; a manner o path 
proceeding of all others the moſt uncertain and delu. of m 
ſive. And accordingly, her religious ſentiments madel miſh 
a great noiſe in the year 1687, and gave offence WM hitio 
many. Hence, after they had been accurately ang MW mir 
attentively examined by ſeveral men of eminent piety Ml ty. 
and learning, they were at length pronounced errone.M no 1 
ous and unſound; and, in the year 1697, were pro- coul 
feſſedly confuted by the celebrated BossuET. This nt h 
gave riſe to a controverſy of ſtill greater moment be-. thre 


NAC DE FENELON, archbiſhop of Cambray, whoſe ſub- 
lime virtue and ſuperior genius were beheld with ve. 
neration in all the countries of Europe. Of theſe two 
diſputants, who, in point of eloquence, were avowed- 
ly without either ſuperiors or equals in France ; the lat. 
ter ſeemed diſpoſed to favour the religious ſyſtem of 
Madame Guyoxn. For when BossuEr deſired his 
approbation of the book he had compoſed in anſwer 
to the ſentiments of that female Myſtic, FeNELoN not 
only refuſed it, but openly declared that this pious wo- 
man had been treated with great partiality and injuſtice, 
and that the cenſures of her adverſary were unmerited 
and groundleſs. Nor did the warm imagination of this 
amiable prelate permit him to ſtop here, where the 
dictates of prudence ought to have ſet bounds to his 
zeal ; for, in the year 1697, he publiſhed a book [7], 
in which he adopted ſeveral of the tenets of Madame 
Gu vox, and, more eſpecially, that favourite doQtrine 
of the Myſtics, which teaches that the love of the ſu- 
preme Being muſt be pure and diſintereſted ; that is, 
exempt from all views of intereſt and all hope of re- 
ward [gl. This doctrine FEXRBTON explained with a 

| - pathetic, 


Lo This book was entitled, E æplication des Maximes des Saints fur 
la wie intericure. It has been tranſlated into Latin. WEE 
[(4) This doctrine of the Myſtics has thus far a foundation in res- 
fon and philoſophy, that the moral perfections of the Deity are, in 
Vemſelues, intrinſically amiable ; and that their excellence is 22 
\ : | | | | ny pt 
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bathetic eloquence, and confirmed it by the authority C= nt. 
or many of the moſt eminent and pious among the Ro- 
e miſh doctors. BossveT, whoſe leading paſſion was am- 
MY bition, and who beheld with anxiety the riſing fame and 


eminent talents of FeNeLoN as an obſtacle to his glo- 
ry, was highly exaſperated by this oppoſition, and left 
no method unemployed, which artifice and jealouſy 
could ſuggeſt, to mortify a rival whom illuſtrious me- 
;W cit had rendered fo formidable. For this purpole he 
threw himſelf at the feet of Lewis XIV. implored the 
ſuccours of the Roman pontiff, and, by his importuni- 
ties and ſt ratagems, obtained at length the condemnati- 
oa of FENYLOx's book. This condemnation was pro- 
\W nounced, in the year 1699, by INNO ENT XII. who, 
in a public brief, declared that book unſound in gene- 
ral, and branded with more peculiar marks of diſap- 
'W probation twenty-three propoſitions, ſpecified by the 
Wl Congregation that had been appointed to examine it. 
The book, however, was condemned alone, without 
any mention of the author; and the conduct of UNA.“ 
LON on this occaſion was very remarkable. He declar- 
ed publickly his entire acquieſcence in the ſentence, by 
WH which his book had been condemned, and not only read 
that ſentence to his people in the pulpit at Cambray, but 
exhorted them to reſpect and obey the papal decree [7]. 
This ſtep was differently interpreted, by different per- 
| ſons, 


adapted to excite our eſteem and love, as the experience of their be- 

neficent effects, in promoting our well-being, is to inflame our grati- 

tude. The error, therefore, of the Myſtics lay in their drawing ex- 4 
tavagant concluſions from a right principle, and in their requiring, in 
weir followers, a perpetual abſtraction and ſeparation of ideas, which 
are intimately connected and, as it were, blended together, ſuch as 
felicity and perfection; for though theſe two are inſeparable in fact, 42 
yet the Myſtics, from a fantaſtic pretenſion to diſintereſtedneſs. would 1] 
ſeparate them right or wrong, and turned their whole attention to the | | 
latter. In their views alſo of the ſupreme Being, they overlooked 
the important relations he bears to us as benefafor and rewarder ; re- 
lations that give riſe to noble ſentiments and important duties, and Fa 
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| confined their views to his ſupreme beauty, exceilence, and perficti- 1 
en.] 5 . | ig 1 12 4 

| F . 5 . + 1 
(r] An ample and impartial account of this controyerſy has been 1 


given | N 4 8 i 
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CexrT. ſons, according to their notions of this great man, or 
XVII. their reſpeclive ways of thinking. Some conſidered it 
as an inſtance of true magnanimity, as the mark of a 

meek and gentle ſpirit, that preferred the peace of the 

church to every private view of intereſt or glory. O- 

thers, Jeſs charitable, looked upon this ſubmithve con- 

duct as ignoble and puſillanimous, as denoting ma- 

nifeſtly a want of integrity, inaſmuch as it ſuppoſed 

that the prelate in queſtion condemned with his lips, 

what in his heart he believed to be true. One thing, in- iberla 

deed, ſeems generally agreed on, and that is, that Fe. WW phica 

NELON perſiſted to the end of his days in the ſenti- MW of m 

ments, which, in obedience to the order of the pope, W coun 

he retracted and condemned in a public manner, He v 

La Peyrere, LII. Beſides theſe controverſies, which derived their W on; 
White, . importance chiefly from the influence and reputation of ¶ philo 
aud Borri, the diſputants, and thus became productive of great Wl of fo 
tumults and diviſions in the church, there were others MW churc 

excited by ſeveral innovators, whoſe new and ſingular W of th 
opinions were followed with troubles, though of a leſs Wl view: 
momentous and permanent nature- Such was the never 

ſtrange dottrine of Isaac La PEYRERE, who, in two hence 

ſmall treatiſes, publiſhed in the year 1655, maintain- MI veral 

ed, that it is the origin of the Jewiſh nation, and not WW tin 9 

of the human race, that we find recorded in the books MW in E- 

of Moss, and that our globe was inhabited by many MW behin 

nations before Ap Au, whom he conſidered as the fa-WW ceſs c 

ther of the Jews. Though PEVRERE was a Proteſtant Hi 

when he publiſhed this opinion, yet the doctors of the Wl pariſc 

Romiſh church looked upon themſelves as obliged to Bok s 

puniſh an error, that ſeemed to ſtrike at the foundation of ct 

of all Revealed Religion ; and therefore, in the year 


og 
given by TovussainTs pu PLEssis, a Benedictine, in his Hiftorre de ** 
[' Egliſe de Ma ux, livr. v. tom. i. p. 485—523.—Ramsar, in his >. 
Life of FenELon, written in French, and publiſhed at the Hague in 609 
the year 1723, is leſs impartial; but is nevertheleſs worthy of being = 
conſulted on this ſubjeck. See VoLTaire, Siecle de Louis XIV. mn” 
tom. ii. p. 301.—The public acts and edicts relating to this contro- Wa 
verſy have been collected by Du PLess1s ArGenTRE, in his Cole 112 


giv judiciorum de novis erroribus, tom. ili. p. it. p. 402. 


1656, 
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1656, had him ſeized at Bruſſels, and caſt into priſon, Q, r. 
where, to eſcape the flames, he publicly reuounced his XVI. 
erroneous ſyſtem, and, to make a full expiation for it, 
embraced the popiſh religion { 5]. 

TrHomas Wauirr, known at different times and in 
different countries by the names of ALB1ivs, AnGL us, 
CANDipus, BIANCHö [tz], which he aſſumed ſucceſſive- 
ly, made a conſiderable figure, about the middle of this 
century, in England, Portugal, France, and the Ne- 
tberlands, by the number and ſabtilty of his philoſo- 
phical productions; but he alſo incurred the diſpleaſure 
of many of the doctors of his communion, on ac- 
count of the novelty and ſingularity of his opinions. 

He was, undoubtedly, a man of genius and penetrati- 

on ; but, being a paſſionate admirer of the Peripathetic | 
philoſophy, he ventured to employ it in the explication 1 
of ſome of the peculiar doctrines of the Romiſh 
church. This bold attempt led him imperceptibly out 
of the beaten road of popery, opened to him new 
views of things, and made him adopt notions that had 
never been heard of in the church of Rome ; and 
hence his books were prohibited and condemned in ſe- 
veral places, and particularly at Rome by the Congrega- 
tion of the Index. This innovator is ſaid to have died 
in England, his native country, and to have left a {ct 
behind him, that embraced his doctrine, but, in pro- 
ceſs of time, fell into oblivion [u]. | 

His peculiarities, however, were nothing, in com- 
pariſon with the romantic notions of Jostpa FRANCIU8S 
BokR1, a Milaneſe knight, eminent for his knowledge 
of chemiſtry and phyſic ; but who, at the ſame time, 


[s] BATLE's Difionary, at the article PeYreERE,—ARrNoLDI Hiftor, 
Eccleſ. & Heret. tom. iti. p. 70,——Menagiana, publiſhed by De 
La Monnoye, tom. it. p. 40: | 

[(7) All theſe denominations were relating to his true name, which 120 
was WhiTe. This man was a peculiar favourite of Sir KeneLM , 42 
Dicsy's, and mentions him with fingular veneration in his philoſophi- 45. 
cal writings. ] \ | | 

ſu] See BaYLE's Dictionary, at the article ANGLUs.,—BAILLET, 
Vie de Dzs CarTEs, tom. ii. p. 245 


appears 
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Crux. appears to have been rather a madman than a heretic 


XVII. 


The fancies, broached by this man, concerning the 
Vircin Mary, the Holy GHosT, the erection of 3 
new celeſtial kingdom, of which he himſelf was to be the 
founder, and the downfal of the Roman pontiff, are ſo 
extravagant, ſo childiſh and abſurd, that no ſober per. 
ſon can view them in any other light than as the crude 
reveries of a diſordered brain. Beſides, the conduct of 
this fanatic, in ſeveral places, diſcovered the greateſt 
vanity and levity, attended with that ſpirit of impoſ- 
ture that is uſually viſible in quacks and mountebanks; 
and, indeed, in the whole of his behaviour, he ſeemed 
deſtitute of ſenſe, integrity, and prudence. The in- 
quiſitors had ſpread their ſnares for Bok RI, but he luck. 
ily eſcaped them, and wandered up and down -through 
a great part of Europe, giving himſelf out for another 
Eſculapius, and pretending to be initiated into the moſt 
profound myſteries of chemical ſcience. But in the 
year 1672, he imprudently fell into the clutches of the 
Roman pontiff, who pronounced againſt him a ſentence 
of perpetual impriſonment [w]. 

The laſt innovator we ſhall here mention is CoeLes- 
TINE SPONDRAT1, who, having formed the delign of 
terminating the diſputes concerning predeſtination by 
new explications of that doctrine, -wrote a book upon 
that knotty ſubject, which threw into combuſtion, in 


the year 1696, a conſiderable part of the Romiſh 


church; ſince it was, in ſome things, agreeable to 
none of the contending parties, and neither ſatisfied 
entirely the Jeſuits nor their adverſaries. Five French 
biſhops, of great credit at the court of Rome, accuſed 


the author, notwithſtanding the high rank ot cardinal : 


to which he had been-raiſed on account of his extenſive 
learning, of various errors, and more eſpecially - of ha- 
ving departed from the ſentiments and doctrine of Au- 


| [xv] There is a very intereſting article in BavLz's Dictionary rela- 
ting to Boxx1, in which all the extravagancies, of that wrong-headed 
man are curiouſly related. See alſo AxnoLD, Joe, cit. p. iii. c. -xvith 
F 193. | _ 
GUSTIN, 
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eu XII. in the year 1696, but the conteſt, it ſeem- 
| adapted to excite, was nipt in the bud. The pon- 
t appeaſed, or rather put off, the French prelates, 
zith a fair promiſe, that he would appoint a congrega- 
on to examine the cardinal's doctrine, and then pro- 
ounce ſentence accordingly ; but he forgot his promile, 
mitated the prudent conduct of his predeceſſors on like 
xccaſions, and did not venture to give a final deciſion 
f this intricate and knotty controverſy [x]. 


f we except an edict of Urzan VIII. for diminiſhing 
he num ber of holidays, which was iſſued out in the 
ear 1643 []; we ſhall therefore conclude this ac- 
ount with a liſt of the ſaints added to the Kalendar by 
he Roman pontiffs during the period now before us. 

In the year 1601, CLEMENT VIII. raiſed to that 
ſpiritual dignity RayMonD of PEexNaAFORT, the fa- 
mous compiler of the Decretals; in 1608, FRaANncts 
PoNT1AaNIt, a Benedictine nun; and, in 1610, the 
minent and illuſtrious CHARLES BoRROMEo, biſhop 


I] This book, which was publiſhed at Rome in quarto, in the 
year 1696, is entitled, Nodus Predefiinationis diſſalutus.— The Letters 
f the French biſhops, with the anſwer of the Roman pontiff, are to 
de found in Do Press1s D'ArGenTRE's Co/lefto judictorum de nowis 
rroribus, tom. iii. p. ii. 394. & NaTaLis ALEXANDER's T heologia 
Dogmatica et Moraiis, p. 877. The Letters of the biſhops are re- 
markable in this reſpect, that they contain ſharp animadverſions a- 
ainſt the Jeſuits, and their diſcipline. The prelates expreſs, in the 
lrongeſt terms, their abhorrence of the doctrine of philoſophical fin, 
which has rendered the Jeſuits ſo deſervedly infamous, and their deteſ- 
ation of the methods of propagating Chriſtianity employed by the 
niſſionaries of that Order in China. Nay, to expreſs their averſion to 
the doctrine of the SronDRAT1, they ſay that his opinions are /i 
more erroneous and pernicious than even thoſe of the Molinifls. The 
doctrine of this cardinal has been accurately repreſented and compar- 
ed with that of AucusTIN by the learned Baswace, in his Hiftorre 
& PEglife, livr. xii. c. iii. $. 17572 713. 

[y ] The bull iſſued out by URBAN VIII. for diminiſhing the num- 


ber of the holidays celebrated in the church of Rome, may be ſeen in 


'of 


be Nou delle Bibliotheque, tom. xv. p. 88. 


gsTIN. This accuſation was brought before Inno- C = N x. 


LIII. There was ſcarcely any change introduced into nota 
he ritual of the Romiſh church during this century, on 
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and almoſt unparalleled liberality and beneficence. 

GRECORY XV. conferred, in the year 1622, th 
honour of faintſhip on TER ESA, a native of Avila 
Spain, and a nun of the Carmelite Order. 

URBAN VIII. in the year 1623, conferred the ſa 
ghoſtly honours on PalLte NERI, the founder of t 
Order, entitled, Fathers of the Oratory, in Tah; d 
I6nativs LovoLa, the parent of the Jeſuits ; and o 
his chief diſciple FRancis XAVIER, the jeſuitical Apy 
tle of the Indians, 

ALEXANDER VII. canoniſed, in the year 1655 
THoMas ve VILLANOVA, a Spaniſh monk of the Or 
der of St. Augnſlin , and, in 1665, FR ANCts DE SaLts 
biſhop of Geneva. 

CLEMENT X. added to this ghoſtly liſt, in the ye: 
1670, PEDRO DE ALCANTARA, a Franciſcan monk 
and MARIA MAGDALENA Paci, a Florentine nur 
of the Carmelite Order; and, in the year 1671, Rose 
an American Virgin, of the third Order of Dominic 
and LEWIS BERTRAND, a Dominican monk. | 

Under the pontificate of InnocenT XII. faintſhi 
was conferred upon CAJETAN of Vicenza, regular cler 
of the Order of Theatins, for whom that honour hat 
been deſigned, twenty years before, by CLEMENT N 
who died at the time the canoniſation was to have beer 
performed. Joan of Leon, a Hermit of St. Auguſt 
PascHaAL BavyLox1os, a Franciſcan monk of the king 
dom of Arragen; and JohN ve Digev, a Portuguelc 
and one of the Order of the Brethren of Hr/piutality 
all of whom had been marked for a place in the K 
lendar by ALEx AaNDER VIII. were ſolemnly canoniſed 
in the year 1691, by InnocenT XII [2]. 

CHAP 


[z] The Diplomas of the pontiffs, relative to all theſe canoniza 


ons, may be ſeen in Jos rus FoxTaninus's Codex Conftitutionun 


quas ſummi Pontifices ediderunt in ſolemni Canonizatione ſanctorum, y 


260. publiſhed i» folio, at Rome, in the year 1729, As they conta 


the particular reaſons, which occaſioned the elevation of theſe perſo 


to a place in the Kalendar, and the peculiar kind of merit on w_ 
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CHAP. IL 


The HisToRyY of the GAREE and ORIENTAL CHURCH. C IBS 
5 XVII. 

[ HE hiſtory of the Greek and Eaſtern Chriſ. rn 
tians, faithfully and accurately compoſed, of the 

would, no doubt, furniſh us with a variety of enter- Green 

taining and uſeful records; but the events that A 

and the tranſactions that are carried on, in theſe diſtant 

regions, are very rarely tranſmitted to us genuine 

and uncorrupted. The ſpirit of religious party, and 

the pious frauds it often engenders, want of proper 

information, and undiſtinguiſhing credulity, have in- 

troduced a fabulous mixture into the accounts we have 

of the ſtate of the chriſtian religion in the Eaſt; and 

this conſideration has engaged us to treat in a more con- 

ciſe manner, than would otherwiſe have been expedi- 

ent, this particular branch of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. 

The Greek church, whoſe wretched ſituation was 

mentioned in the hiſtory of the preceding century, con- 

tinued, during the preſent one, in the ſame deplorable 

ſtate of ignorance and decay, deſtitute of the means of 

acquiring or promoting ſolid and uſeful knowledge. 

This account is, however, to be conſidered as taken 

from a general view of that church ; for ſeveral of its 

members may be alledged as exceptions from this ge- 

neral character of ignorance, ſuperſtition, and corrup- 

tion. Among that multitude of Greeks, who travel | 

into Sicily, Venice, Rome, England, Holland, and Ger- 4 

many, or carry on trade in their own country, or fill 1 

honourable and important poſts in the court of the Tur- 

kiſh emperor, there are, undoubtedly, ſeveral who are 

exempt from this reproach of ignorance and ſtupidity, 


each of theſe ghoſtly promotions was founded, they offer abundant 
matter for reflexion and cenſure, to a judicious reader. Nor would it 
be labour ill employed to inquire, without prejudice or partiality, in- ) 
to the juſtice, piety, and truth of what the popes alledge in theſe 16 
Diplomas, as the reaſons inducing them to confer ſaintſhip on the per- | 4 
ſons therein mentioned. 1 
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Cz x r. of ſuperſtition and profligacy, and who make a figure 
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* 
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to their communion and juriſdiction [5]. 


by their opulence and credit [a]. But nothing can be 
more rooted and invincible than the averſion the Greeks 
in general diſcover to the Latin or Romiſh church; an 
averſion, which neither promiſes nor threatenings, arti- 
fice nor violence, have been able to conquer, or even 
to temper or diminiſh, and which has continued inflex- 
ible and unrelenting amidſt the moſt zealous efforts of 
the Roman pontiffs, and the various means employed 
by their numerous miſſionaries to gain over this people 


It 3s true, in- 
deed, 


[a] 1 have been led to theſe remarks by the complaints of Arzx- 
anper HELLaD1vus, and others, who ſee things in the light in which 
he has placed them. There is ſtill extant a book, publiſhed in Latin 
by this author, in the year 1714, entitled, The preſent State of the 
Greek Church, in which he throws out the bittereſt reproaches upon 
ſeveral authors of eminent merit and learning, who have given ac- 
counts of that church, and maintains that his brethren of the Greek 
communion are much more pious, learned, wiſe. and opulent, than 
they are commonly ſuppoſed to be. Inſtead of envying the Greeks 
the merit and felicity, which this panegyriſt ſuppoſes them poſſeſſed 
of, we ſincerely wiſh them much greater degrees. of both. But'we 
obſerve, at the ſame time, that, from the very accounts given by 
HzLIADius, it would be eaſy to prove, that the ſtate of the Greeks 
is not a whit better than it is generally ſuppoſed to be ; though it may 
be granted, that the ſame ignerance, ſuperſtition, and immorality, do 
not abound alike in all places nor among all perſons. See what we 
have remarked on this ſubject in the accounts we have given of the 
Eaſtern church during the ſixteenth century. 

[5] The Jeſuit TariLLON has given an ample relation of the nu- 
merous Mifions in Greece and the other provinces of the Ottoman 
empire, and of the preſent ſtate of theſe Miſſions, in his Letter to 
PoNTCUHARTRAIN, Sur Petat preſent des Miſſions des Peres Jeſuits dani 
la Grece, which is publiſhed in the Nouveaux Memoires des Miſſions dt 
la Compagnie de Jeſus, tom. i. p. 1125, For an account of the ſtate 
of the Romiſh religion in the illands of the Archipelago, See the Let - 
ter of the Jeſuit e Pox TIER, in the Lettres edifiantes et curi- 
euſes tcrites des Miſſions etrangeres, tom. x. p. 328. eſe accounts 
are, tis true, ſomewhat embelliſhed in order to advance the glory of 

———the Jeſuits ; but the exaggerations of theſe miſſionaries may 
be. eaſily corrected by the accounts of other writers, who, in our 
times, have treated this branch of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. See, above 
all others, R. S1mon's (under the fictitious name of Santoze) mor 

othegue 
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deed, that the Latin doctors have founded churches C CN r. 
in ſome of the iſlands of the Archipelago ; but theſe XVII. 
congregations are poor and inconſiderable; nor will ei- 

ther the Greeks or their maſters, the Turks, permit 

the Romiſh miſhonaries to extend further their ſpiritual 
juriſdiction. 

II. Under the pontificate of UA BAN VIII. great hopes The ftory 
were entertained of ſoftening the antipathy of the 10e 
Greeks againſt the Latin church {c}, and of engaging 
them, and the other Chriftians of the Eaſt, to embrace 
the communion of Rome, and acknowledge the ſupre- 

_ and juriſdiction of its pontiff. This was the The hopes 
chief object, that excited the ambitious zeal and em- fe wap 
ployed the aſſiduous labour and activity of URBAN, Greek and 
who called to his aſſiſtance ſuch ecclefiaſtics as were in, 
moſt eminent for their acquaintance with Greek and entirely di. 
Oriental learning, and with the tempers, manners, and velled. | 
characters of the Chriſtians. in thoſe diſtant regions, 

that they might ſuggeſt the ſhorteſt and moſt effectual 

method of bringing them and their churches under the 

Roman yoke. The wiſeſt of theſe counſellors adviſed 

the pontiff to lay it down for a preliminary in this diffi- 

cult negociation, that the Greek and Eaſtern Chriſtians 

were to be indulged in almolt every point that had hi- 


therto been refuſed them by the Romiſh miſſionaries, 
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othegue Critique, tom. i. c. xxiii. p. 340. and eſpecially p. 346. where 

the author confirms a remarkable fact, which we have mentioned 

above upon the authority of UAA Cent, wiz. that amidſt the ge- 

neral diſlike, which the Greeks have of the Romiſh church, none = 

carry this diſlike to fuch a high degree of antipathy and averſion, as "A 

thoſe very Greeks, who have been educated at Rome, or in the other 4 

ſchools and ſeminaries belonging to its ſpiritual juriſdiction. I ſort 

(fays Father Stuox) Jes premiers & crier contre et à medire au Pape er 

des Lat ins. Ces Pelerins Oriettaux qui viennent chex nous fourbent et 

abuſent de notre credulite pour acheter un benefice et tourme nter les miſſio- 

naires Latim, &c. We have ſtill more recent and ample teſtimonies q 

of the invincible hatred of the Greeks towards the Latins, in the A 

Preface to CowWELL's Account of the preſent Greek Church, printed at i,7H 

Cambridge in the year 1722. | | 1 
le] See the Life of Mox ixus, which is prefixed to his Antiquifates 1 

cc le. Orient. p. 37. rtr 0 | 14 
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and that no alteration was to be introduced either into 
their ritual or their doctrine; that their ceremonies 
were to be tolerated, ſince they did not concern the ef. 
ſence of religion; and that their doctrine was to be ex. 
plained and underſtood in ſuch a manner, as might 
give it a near and ſtriking reſemblance of the doctrine 
and inſtitutions of the church of Rome. In defence of 
this method of proceeding, it was judiciouſly obſerved, 
that the Greeks would be much more tractable and 
obſequious, were they told by the miſſionaries, that it 
was not meant to convert them ; that they had always 
been Roman catholics in reality, though not in profeſſi- 
on ; and that the popes had no intention of perſuading 
them to abandon the doctrine of their anceſtors, but 
only deſired that they would underſtand it in its true 
and genuine ſenſe. This plan gave riſe to a variety of 
laborious productions, in which there was more learning 
than probity, and more dexterity than candour and good 
faith. Such were the treatiſes publiſhed by Leo Al- 
LATIUs, MokRInNus, CLEMENT GALLANUs, Lucas 
HoLsTEnus, ABRAHAM ECHELLENSIS [A], and others, 


who 


[4] The book of LEO ALLAr ius, De Concordia Eccleſiæ Orientalis, 
et Occidentalis, is well known,and deſervedly looked upon, by the moſt 
learned men among the Proteſtants, as the work of a diſingenuous 
and infidious writer. The Grecia Orthodoxa of the ſame author, 
which was publiſhed at Rome in the year 1652 in quarto, and contains a 
compilation from all the books of the Grecian doctors that were well af- 
ſected to the Latin church, is ſtill extant We have nothing of Lucas 
HoLsTEntus (who was ſuperior to ALLATIVUS in learning and ſaga- 
city) upon this ſubject, except two poſthumous diſſertations, De mini/- 
tro et forma ſacramenti confirmationis apud Græces, which weie publiſh- 
ed at Rome in the year 1666.— The treatiſes of Mox ixus, De pæni- 


tentia et ordinationibus, are known to all the learned, and ſeem ex- 


preſly compoſed to make the world believe, that there is a ſtriking 
uniformity of ſentiment, between the Greek and Latin churches, on 
theſe two important points, when, laying afide the difference that 
ſcholaſtic terms and peculiar modes of expreſſion may appear to oc- 
caſion, we attend to the meaning that is annexed to theſe terms by the 
members of the two communions. GALAaNus, in along and la- 
borious work, publiſhed at Rome, in the year 1650, has endeavour- 
ed to prove, that the Armenians differ very little from the Latins in 
their religious opinions; and ABRAHAM EcusLLENSIS has attemp- 


ted 
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who pretended to demonſtrate, that there was little or C = « r. 
no difference between the religion of the Greeks, Ar- 
menians, and Neſtorians, and that of the church of 
Rome, a few ceremonies excepted, together with ſome 
unuſual phraſes and terms that are peculiar to the Chriſ- 
tians of the Eaſt. 

This deſign of bringing, by artful compliances, the 
Greek and Eaſtern .churches under the juriſdiction of 
Rome was oppoſed by many; but by none with more 
reſolution and zeal than by CyriLLus Lucar, pa- 
triarch of Conſtantinople, a man of extenſive learning 
and knowledge of .the world, who had travelled 
through a great part of Europe, and was well acquaint- 
ed with the doctrine and diſcipline both of the Proteſ- 
tant and Romiſh churches. This prelate declared 
openly, and indeed with more courage than prudence, 
that he had a ſtrong propenſity to the religious ſentiments 
of the Engliſh and Dutch churches, and had conceived 
the deſign of reforming the doctrine and ritual of the 
Greeks, and bringing them nearer to the purity and 
ſimplicity of the Goſpel. - This was ſufficient to render 
the venerable patriarch odious to the friends of Rome. 
And accordingly the Jeſuits, ſeconded by the credit 
and influence of the French ambaſſador, and aſſiſted by 
the treacherous ſtratagems of ſome perfidious Greeks, 
continued to perplex and perſecute the good man in 
various ways, and at length accompliſhed his ruin; 
for, by the help of falſe witneſſes, they obtained an ac- 
cuſation of treaſon againſt him, in conſequence of 
which he was put to death, in the year 1638, by the 
order of the emperor le]. He was ſucceeded by Cv- 

| RILLUS, 


ded to convince us in ſeveral treatiſes (and more eſpecially in his Ani- 
nadverſiones ad Hebed Jeſu Catalogum librorum Chaldaicorum ) that all 
Chriſtians throughout Africa and Aſia have the ſame ſyſtem of doc- 
trine that is received among the Latins. DT 
[e] The Confeſſion of Faith, drawn up by CrzxiLLus Lucas, was. 
publiſhed in Holland in the year 1645 ; and is alſo inſerted by AvMon, 
in his Monumens authentiques de 1 Religion des Grees, p. 237. By 
this confeſſion it appears evidently, that Cyx1LLUs had a ſtronger in- 
F "JAE I 3 clination | 
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atbeca Cræca, vol. x. p. 499. ; 


that which was commonly received among the Greeks, Nor was he, 


— AvyMoN has publiſhed, in the work already mentione 
199. twenty ſeven Letters of this patriarch to the clergy of Geneva 
and to other doctors of the Reformed church, in which his religious 


P- 559. and by other au 
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RILLUS, biſhop of Berea, a man of a dark, malig- 
nant, and violent ſpirit, and the infamous inſtrument 
the Jeſuits had chiefly employed in bringing him to an 
untimely end. As this new patriarch declared himſelf 
openly in favour of the Latins, the reconciliation of 
the Greeks with the church of Rome ſeemed more pro- 
bable than ever, nay almoſt certain [F]; but the dif. 
mal fate of this unworthy prelate, diſpelled all of a 
ſudden the pleaſing hopes and the anxious fears with 
which Rome and its adverſaries beheld the approach of 
this important event. The ſame violent death, that 
had concluded the days of CyriLLus Lucas, purſu. 
ed his ſucceſſor, in whoſe place Pa R THEN1Us, a zcal- 
ous oppoſer of the doctrine and ambitious pretenſions 
of Rome, was raiſed to the patriarchal dignity. After 
this period, the Roman pontiffs deſiſted from their 
attempts upon the Greek church, no favorable oppor- 
tunity being offered, either of depoſing its patriarchs, 
or gaining them over to the Romiſh communion. 
HI. Notwithſtanding theſe unſucceſsful attempts of 
the Roman pontiffs to reduce the Greek church under 
OT. r 9 | . 


clination towards the doctrine of the Reformed churches, than to 


by any means, ill-affeQed towards the Lutherans ; fince he addreſſed 
ſeveral letters to the Swediſh clergy, about this time, and ſollicited 
their friendſhip, as appears from the learned Ax KEXMHñOLTZz's Memoires 
de la Reine CuRIs TIN E, tom. i. p. 486, tom. ji. append. p. 113. 


P- 1 


ſentiments are ſtill more plainly diſcovered. His life, tranſactions, and 
deplorable fate have been recorded by THñoMASSMITR, a learned 
divine of the Engliſh church, in his Narratio de vita, fludi is, geſlis & 
martyrio CyRILLi Lucagis, which is the third article of his Meſcel- 
lanea, publiſhed at Landan in octavo, in the year 1686 ; as alſo by 
Horrixckk, in his Analect. Hiſtorico Theolag. Appendic. difſert. viii. 
thors mentioned by FaßRletus, in his Bibli- 


* 


DV] See ELI VESETLII Defenſio Exerc. de Eccleſia Greeea, p. 100. 
where we find the Letters of the Roman pontiff UA BAR VIII ta C- 


arch 
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their dominion, many alledge, and more eſpecially the » » 7. 
Reformed clergy complain, that the doctrine of that XVII. 
church has been manifeſtly corrupted by the emiſſarie 
of Rome. It is ſuppoſed, that, in later times, the mu- 
nificence of the French ambaſſadors at the Port, and 

the perſualive ſophiſtry of the Jeſuits, have made ſuch 
irreſiſtible impreſſions on the avarice and 1gnorance of 

the Greek biſhops, whoſe poverty is great, that they 

have departed, in ſeveral points, from the religious 

ſyſtem of their anceſtors, and have adopted, among 

other errors of the Romiſh church, the monſtrous and 
unnatural doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation. This change 

is ſaid to have been more eſpecially brought about in 

the famous council, which was aſſembled, 1n the year 

1672, at Jeruſalem, by DostTHEvs, the patriarch of 

that city [Eg]. Without entering into an examination 5H 
of the truth and equity of this charge, brought againſt 
the Greek biſhops, we ſhall only obſerve. that it was 

the controverſy between the Roman-catholics and Pro- 

teſtants in France, that firſt gave riſe to it. The latter, 

and more eſpecially Jon CLavpe, ſojuſtly celebrated 

for his extenſive learning and maſterly eloquence, main- 

tained, that many of the doctrines of the Romiſh 

church, and more particularly that of Tranſub/tan- 

tation, were of a modern date, and had never been 

heard of before the ninth century. The Roman ca- 


arch, for having been ſo inſtrumental in baniſhing from among the 
Greeks. the pernicious errors of Cyr1iLLUs Lucas, and warmly ex- 
horts him to depoſe all the Greek patriarchs and biſhops that are not WW 
favourable to the Latin church. Theſe exhortations are ſeconded by ; oY 
flattering promiſes, and, particularly, by an aſſurance of protection I. 
and ſuccour from the;king of Spair. CxxILLus of Berea died in 
the communion of the.Romiſh church. See Hen. Hitazr Not. ad 
PHIL. Cyyri Chyon. Ecclefie Græcæ. Þ. 470. 

[z].See, for an account of this council, Aywon, Mermoires Authen- 
tigues de la Religion des Grecs, tom.;i..p. 263 ——GrsBexTr Curg- 
x Bpifole, p. 404. 40).—See, more eſpecially the judicious and 
learned obſervations of BAs ace on ,this tranſaction of the council, 
in his Hiſloire de la Religion des Eel ſes ;Reformees, 2 iv. p. i. c. 1 
9 452. and Cow rs Atcount of the preſent State of thr Greek 1 
Church, book i. ch. v. p. 136. OT pd ones on 

| | I 4 | tholics, 1 
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Cz nr. tholics, on the contrary, with Agnavd at their head, Moran 
XVII. affirmed, that the doctrine of Rome concerning the Eu. the d 
charijt, and the real converſion of the bread and win tem 
into the body and blood of CHRIST in that holy ord- gious 
nance, had been received by Chriſtians in all ages of vill, 
the church [Y]. To ſtrengthen their cauſe further by Non of 
authorities, that they imagined would have no ſmall in. 
fluence upon their adverſaries, they ventured to aſſer; 
that this doctrine was adopted by all the Eaſter 
Chriſtians, and particularly by the Greek churches [1], 
This bold aſſertion required ſtriking and authentic teſ. 
timonies to give it any degree of credit. Accordingly, 
the ambaſſador of France, reſiding at Conſiantinept 
received orders from his court to concur with the Je- 
ſuits, and to leave no methods unemployed in procur- 
ing certificates from the Greek clergy to confirm this 
_—_— On the other hand, the Engliſh and Dutch 


ambaſſadors, perſuaded that no ſuch doctrine was rea. 1\ 
ly profeſſed in the Greek church, procured alſo the te. gov: 
timonies of ſeveral eccleſiaſtics, in order to take from juri 
the Roman-catholic diſputants this pretext ; which, af, non 
ter all, was of no great conſequence, as it did not af niſh 
fect the merits of the cauſe. The reſult, however, off are 
this ſcrutiny was favorable to the Romiſh doctors I ty 1 
whole agents in foreign parts procured a more numet- 166 


ous liſt of teſtimonies, than their adverſaries could pro-W nik: 
duce. The Proteſtants invalidated theſe teſtimonies by by 
proving fully, that many of them were obtained by aro 
bribery from the indigent Greeks, whoſe deplorable 
poverty made them ſacrifice truth to Jucre ; and thata 
great number of them were drawn, by artifice, from ig: 


[5] It was to prove this moſt groundleſs aſſertion, that the famouy 
NtcoLs publiſhed his artful book, Ne la Perperuits de la Foi, inthe fl | 
year 1664, which was anſwered, with a victorious force of evidence, plo 

by the learned CLaupe.]J | "Ip ; 
i The names and productions of the principal writers that appear- ( 
ed in this controverſy may be found in the Bibliotbeca Greca 4 -* 
BRICIUS, vol. x. p. 444. and in the learned Prayr's 9 cont. n q 
Loupov. * Opus Fucbariſticum, publiſhed at Tubingin in the ie 
year 1718, e Fes n 
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norant prieſts, whom the Jeſuits deceived by diſguiſing C = x. 


the doctrines of Rome in ſuch a manner, as to give 
them a Grecian air, and make them reſemble the reli- 
gious ſyſtem of the Eaſtern churches [&. Be that as it 
will, it may juſtly be queſtioned, whether the admiſh- 
on of certain doctrines in the Greek church, that re- 
ſemble the errors of popery, is to be dated from the 
period now before us ; and whoever examines this con- 
troverſy with a ſpirit of impartiality, accompanied with 
a competent knowledge of the hiſtory of the religious 
doctrine of the Greek churches, will perhaps find, that 
a certain vague and obſcure notion, ſimilar to the Ro- 
miſh doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation, has been received 
during many ages by many of theſe churches ; though, 
in theſe latter times, they may have learnt, from the 
Roman miſhonaries, the popiſh manner of expreſſing 
this monſtrous and unaccountable tenet II]. | 


IV. Of thoſe independent Greek churches, which ate 74. Ruſk 
governed by their own laws, and are not ſubject to the an church. 


juriſdiction of the patriarch of Conſtantinopie, there is 
none but the church eſtabliſhed in Kuf/ia that can fur- 
niſh any matter for an eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian ; the reſt 
are ſunk in the moſt deplorable ignorance and barbari-' 
ty that can poſſibly be imagined. About the year 
1666, a certain ſect, which aſſumed the name of JÞbra- 
niki, i. e. the Multitude of the Ele, but were called, 
by their adverſaries, Roſkol/nika, or the ſeditious Faction, 
aroſe in Ruſſia, and excited conſiderable tumults and 


[4] Here, above all other hiftories, the reader will do well to con- 
ſult CowELL's Account of the preſent State of the Greek Church, Pref. 
p. 2. and alſo book i. ch. v. p. 1 36. as this author was actually at Con- 
Hantinople, when this ſcene of fraud and bribery was carried on, and 
was an eye-witneſs of the inſidious arts and perfidious practices em- 
ployed by the Jeſuits to obtain from the Greek prieſts and monks teſ- 
timonies in favour of the doctrine of the Latin or Romiſh church. 

The learned La Cx ozz, who cannot be ſuſpected of any pro- 
penſity to favour the cauſe of Rome in general, or that of the ſeſuits 
in er was of opinion that the Greeks had been long in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the fooliſh doctrine of ' Tran/ub/fantiatim. See Giszzkri 


Corn ny Bott: p. 37-44: 48 51.05: 


commotions 
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Co x r. commotions in that kingdom [n]. The reaſons, tnat 


braniki, or Reſtelniki, are a branch deſcended from the ancient Bogo- 
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this ſect alledges in defence of its ſeparation from the 
Ruſſian church, are not as yet known with any degree 
of certainty ; nor have we any ſatisfactory or accurate 
account of its doctrines and inſtitutions [a]; we only 
know, in general, that its members affect an extraordinary 
air of piety and devotion, and complain of the corruption 
introduced into the ancient religion of the Ruſſians. partly 
by the negligence, and partly by the ambition of the 
epiſcopal Order [o]. On the other hand, great pains 

| were 


[-m] Theſe, perhaps, are the ſame perſons of whom the learned 
.GmErLin ſpeaks under the denomination of STEROWERZ1, 1n the 
account of his Voyage into Siberia, tom. iv. p. 404. 
(] This ſect is called by other authors, the ſet of the Roſkolniki 
According to the account of VoLTaire, who pretends to have 
drawn the materials of his Hiftory of the Ruſſian Empire under Px- 
TER I. from authentic records furniſhed by the court of Petersburg, treat 
this ſect made its.firſt appearance in the twelfth century. The mem. ledg 
hers of it alledge, in defence of their ſeparation, the corruption, Wl heal 
both in doctrine and diſcipline, that have been introduced into the M xo 
Ruſſian church. They profeis a rigorous zeal for the Letter of Holy or 
Seripture, which they do not underſtand, and the tranſpoſition of a m 
ſingle word in a new edition of the Ruſſian Bible, though this tranſpo- * 
ſition was made to correct an uncouth phraſe in the tranſlation com- Wl of 
monly received, threw them into the greateſt combuſtion and tu- W owi 
mult. They will not allow a prieſt to adminiſter baptiſm after ha- tho 
ving taſted ſpirituous liquor; and in this, perhaps, they do not «- 
miſs, ſince it is well known that the Ruſſian prieſts ſeldom touch the 
Maſk without drinking deep. They hold that there is no ſubordinati- 
on of rank, no ſuperior or inferior, among the faithful; that a Chriſ- 
tian may kill himſelf for the love of CurisT ; that Hallekuiah muſt 
be but twice pronounced, and that it is a great fin to repeat it thrice ; 
and that a prieſt muſt never give a bleſſing but with three fingers. 
They are regular even to * in their manners; but as they 
have always refuſed to admit Chriſtians of other denominations into 
their religious aſſemblies, they have been ſuſpected of committing in 
them various abominations, which ought not to be believed without 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt demonſtrative proof. They are accuſed, for 
example, of killing a child in theſe aſſemblies and of drinking its 
blood, and of laſcivious commerce in its-moſt irregular forms. ] | 
le] See BerGivs, DeStatu Eecleſæ Religionis Naſcoviticæ, ſect. xi. 
cap. Vii. p. 69. ſect. ii. cap. xvi. p. 218.—— Append. 270.—— Hil- 
NECCIUsS's Account of the Greek Church, written in German, p. 30. 
—Haven's [ter Rufficum.—Some doors conjecture, that theſe //- 


milians 


. 
at ere taken to conquer the obſtinacy of this factious C = x. 
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ſect; arguments, promiſes, threatenings, dragoonings, 

the authority of ſy nods and councils, ſeconded by racks 
and gibbets ; in a word, all the methods that artifice 
or barbarity could ſuggeſt were practiſed to bring back 
theſe ſeditious heretics into the boſom of the church. 

But the effect of theſe violent meaſures by no means 
anſwered the expectations of the Ruſſian government; 

they exaſperated, inſtead of reclaiming, theſe ſchitma- 
tics, Who retired into the woods and deſarts, and, as it 
often happens, were rendered more fierce and deſperate 
by the calamities and ſufferings in which they were in- 
volved. From the time that PETER the Great aſcend- 
ed the throne of Ruſſia, and made ſuch remarkable 
changes in the form and adminiſtration both of its civil 
and eccleſiaſtical government, this faction has been 
treated with more humanity and mildneſs ; but it is al- 
ledged, that theſe mild proceedings have, by no means, 
healed the ſchiſm ; and that, on the contrary, the Ros- 
XOLNIKI have gained ſtrength, and are become ſtill 
more obſtinate ſince the period now mentioned. | 


V. It will not be improper here to oy ſome account The change 
introduced 


of this reformation of the church © Rufſia, that was 


owing to the active zeal and wiſdom of PRYER I. for — 


though this intereſting event belongs to the hiſtory of Fe 
the following century, yet the ſcheme, by which it was 
brought about, was laid towards the concluſion of that 
now before us. This great prince made no change in 
the articles of faith received among the Ruſſians, and 
which contain the doctrine of the Greek church. But 
he took the utmoſt pains to have this doctrine explain» 
ed, in a manner conformable to the dictates of right 
reaſon and the ſpirit of the Goſpel ; and he uſed the 
moſt effectual methods to deſtroy, on the one hand, the 
influence of that hideous ſuperſtition, that fat brooding 
over the whole nation; and, on the other, to diſpel the 
ignorance of the clergy, which was incredible, and that 


milians, of whom we have glready given ſome account, cent. xk. 
part 1 ü. chap. v. 5. * 


of 
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I. been poſſible. Theſe were great and arduous unde; 
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takings; and the reformation, to which they pointed 
ead of 


was ſuch as ſeemed to require whole ages to accomplj 


and bring to any tolerable degree of perfection. Te gh an 
accelerate the execution of this glorious plan, PeTer [Mfembl 
became a zealous protector and patron of arts and ſci d in 


niſhec 
8 pref! 
amous 
dus WC 
he 
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ences. He encouraged, by various inſtances of muni. 
ficence, men of learning and genius to ſettle in his do- 
minions. He reformed the ſchools that were ſunk in 
ignorance and barbariſm, and erected new ſeminaries of 
learning. He endeavoured to excite in his ſubjects 3 
deſire of emerging from their ignorance and brutality, 
and a taſte for. knowledge and uſeful arts. And, to 
crown all theſe noble attempts, he extinguiſhed the in- 
fernal ſpirit of perſecutjon ; aboliſhed the penal laws 
againſt thoſe that differed merely in religious opinion Wunit 
from the eſtabliſhed church; and granted to Chriſtians In wa 
of all denominations liberty of conſcience, and the pri- Neror 
vilege of performing divine worſhip in the manner pre- Nour 
ſcribed by their reſpective liturgies and inſtitutions lace 
This liberty, however, was modified in ſuch a prudent 
manner, as to reſtrain and defeat any attempts, that 
might be made by the Latins, to promote the in- 
tereſts of popery in Ruſſia, or to extend the juriſdicti- 
on of the Roman pontiff, beyond the chapels of that 
communion, that were tolerated by law. For though 
Roman-catholics were allowed places for the celebration 
of divine worſhip, yet the Jeſuits were nat permitted 
to exerciſe the functions of miſſionaries or public 
teachers in Ruſſia , and a particular charge was given 
to the council, to which belonged the cognizance of ec- 
cleſiaſtical affairs, to uſe their utmoſt care and vigi- 
lance to prevent the propagation of Romiſh tenets a- 
mong the people. | : 

Beſides all this, a notable change was now intrody- 
ced into the manner of governing the church. The 
ſplendid dignity of patriarch, which approached too 
near the luſtre and prerogatives of majeſty, not to be 
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genſive to the emperor and burthenſome to the peo- CEN r. 
e, was ſuppreſſed, or rather aſſumed, by this ſpirited XVII. 
ince, Who declared himſelf the ſupreme pontiff and 
ad of the Ruſſian church [p]. The functions of this 
gh and important office were entruſtel with a council 
ſembled at Peterſburg, which was called the Holy Synod, 
d in which one of the archbi/bops, the moſt diſtin- 
Juiſhed by his Integrity and prudence, was appointed 
ſﬀ: preſident. This honourable office was filled by the 
zamous STEPHEN JavoRsct, who compoſed a labori- 
us work in the Ruſſian language againſt herely Ig]. 
he other orders of the clergy continued in their re- 
Ppective rank and offices; but both their revenues and 
Wheir authority were conſiderably diminiſhed It was re- 
led at firſt, in this general reformation, to aboliſh 
l monaſteries and convents, as prejudicial to the com- "of 
unity, and unfriendly to population ; but this reſoluti- 
Wn was not put in execution; on the contrary, the em- 
Wcror himſelf erected a magnificent monaſtery in ho- 
our of ALEXANDER NewsKyY, whom the Ruſſians 
lace in the liſt of their heroes [7], 
VI. A ſmall body of the Monopbyſites in Afia abandon- u gate 


d, for ſome time, the doctrine and inſtitutions of their of the Mo- 
| . | | nophylites, 


— — „ aw 


[3] This account is not perhaps entirely accurate. Dr. Mos REIM 
tems to inſinuate, that PETER aſſumed not only the authority, but 
ſo the office and title of patriarch or ſupreme 8 and head of the 
hurch. This however was not the caſe ; he retained the power 
ithout the title, as may be ſeen by the oath that every member of the 
ynod, he had eſtabliſhed, was obliged to take, when he was appoint- 
| to that office. It was in conſequence of his authority as emperor 
hat he claimed an abſolute authority in the church, and not from any 
phoſtly character or denomination. The oath now mentioned ran 
thus, / avear and promiſe to be à faithful and obedient ſubje& and ſer- 
vant to my true and natural ſovereign, and to the auguſt ſucceſſors it Sali 
pleaſe him to appoint in conſequence of the indiſputable power he has to 
regulate the ſucceſſion to the crown. I acknowledge him as the ſupreme 
judge of this ſpiritual college, &c. See VoLTaire's Hiſtoire de En- 
lire de Ruſſie ſous Pierre le Grand, tom. i. p. 174. | 

l Lequien, Orizns Chriftianus, tom. i. p. 1299. | 

r] Thoſe, who are acquainted with either the Daniſh or German 
languages, will find ſeveral intereſting anecdotes relating to . theſe 
changes, in HAvxx's [ter Ruſſicum. © 
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This ſtep was entirely owing to the ſuggeſtions and 
trigues of a perſon, named Ax DRE ] ꝙ ACHIGIAN, h 
had been educated at Rome, where he imbibed the pri 
ciples of popery, and, having obtained the title ant 
dignity of patriarch from the Roman pontiff, aſſu 
med the denomination of I6NaTius XXIV [5s]. Afte 
the death of this pretended patriarch, another uſuryer 
whoſe name was PETER, aſpired after the ſame diguit 
and, taking the title of IGN ATIUS XXV. placed him 
ſelf in the patriarchal chair; but the lawful patriarc 


of the ſect had credit enough with the Turks to pr 8 
cure the depoſition and baniſhment of this pretenderMl Gor! 
and thus the ſmall congregation which acknowledge anc 
his juriſdiction was entirely diſperſed [:J. The Africa new 
Monophyſites, and more eſpecially the Copts, notwithi puri 
ſtanding that poverty and ignorance which expoſed ous 
them to the ſeduCtions of ſophiſtry and gain, ſtood (©1s 
firm in their principles, and made an obſtinate reli to b 
tance to the promiſes, preſents, and attempts employ-M cos 
ed by the papal miſſionaries to bring them under the in 4 
Roman yoke. With reſpect to the ini ans, wlll whi 
have mentioned already, in its proper place, the revo tot: 
lution by which they delivered themſelves from that for, 


tyrannical yoke, and refumed the liberty they had bf im: 
imprudently renounced. It is proper, however, an 
take notice here of the zeal diſcovered by the Luthe-M and 
rans in their attempts to diſpel the ignorance and ſuper-M yne 
ſtition of this people, and to bring them to the know-Ml an 
ledge of a purer religion and a more rational worſnip wa 


From the fifteenth century downwards, all the patriarchs of the vir 
Monobbyſites have taken the name of Iox AT Ius, and that for no other of 
reaſon, than to ſhew that they are the lineal ſucceſſors of Ionar!- 
us, who was biſhop of Antioch in the firſt century, and, of conſe- ral 
quence the lawful patriarchs of Antioch. A like reaſon induces the 
religious chief of the Maronites, who alſo lays claim to the ſame dig- 
nity, to aſſume the name of PeTex ; for St. PETER is faid to have 
governed the church of Antioch before Iona riwvs. 

L.] Jo. Simon. AsSEMANI Biblioth, Orientalis, Clementina-V aticar. 
tom. ii, p. 482. and his Diſſert. de Monopby/itis, J. iii. p. 6, 7. 1 Ju 
hu [ 
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the year 1634, where, he reſided many years, and ac- 
quired ſuch a diſtinguiſhed place in the favour and 
eſteem of the emperor, that he was honoured with the 
high and important office of prime miniſter of that 
mighty empire. In this eminent ſtation he gave many 
inſtances of his zeal, both for the intereſts of religion 
ad the public good; after which he ſet out for Eu- 
vpe, but never arrived there, nor is it known in what 
manner or by what accident he ended his days (u]. 
Several years after this, ERN EST, duke of Saxe- 
Gotha, ſurnamed the Pious, on account of his eminent 
ſanctity and virtue, formed the reſolution of making a 
new attempt to ſpread the knowledge of the Goſpel in its 
purity and ſimplicity among the ignorant and ſuperſtiti- 
ous Abyſſinians. This deſign was formed by the coun- 
ſels and ſuggeſtions of the famous Lo pol, and was 
to have been executed by the miniſtry of abbot GR E- 
coRY, an Abyſſinian, who had reſided, for ſome time, 
in Europe [w]. The unhappy fate of this miſſionary, 
who periſhed in a ſhipwreck in the year 1657, did not 
þW totally diſcourage the prince from purſuing his purpoſe ; 
bor, in the year 1663, he entruſted the ſame pious and 
"Wl important commiſhon with JohN MICHAEL WANS—LͤEB, 
a native of Erfurt, to whom he gave the wiſeſt orders, 
and whom he charged particularly to leave no means 
unemployed that might contribute to give the Abyſſini- 
an nation a favourable opinion of the Germans, as it 
vas upon this baſis alone that the ſucceſs of the preſent 
enter prize could be built. WANsLER, however, whoſe 
WM virtue was by no means equal to his abilities, inſtead 
of continuing his journey to Abyſſinia, remained ſeve- 
ral years in Egyp/, On his return from thence into Eu- 


u] A very curious Life of HerLixne, was publiſhed in German 

e by Dr. MicyatLis, at Hall, in 1724.— Secalſo MoLLERRI Cin 
bria Litterata, tom. i. p. 253. | 

. [aol See LupoLeni Proemium ad Comm. in Hiſt. Athiop. p. 31.— 

HH Junccrr: ire Joni Lupor ru, p. 68. 

t | rope, 


It was with this pious deſign that the learned Hey- Cenr. 
uno, of Lubec, undertook a voyage into Etbiopia in XVII. 
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Cx w T- rope, he began to entertain uneaſy apprehenſions of the 
XVII. account that would naturally be demanded both of his 
conduct and of the manner in which he had employed 
the ſums of money he received for his Abyſſinian expe. 
dition. Theſe apprehenſſons rendered him deſperate, 
becauſe they were attended with a conſciouſneſs of guilt, 
Hence, inſtead of returning into Germany, he went di- 
rectly to Rome, where, in the year 1667, he embraced, 
at leaſt in outward profeſſion, the doctrine of that 
church, and entered into the Dominican Order (]. 
Thus the pious deſigns of the beſt of princes failed in 
the execution. To them, however, we are indebted 
for the great light, that has been thrown by the learn- 
ed and laborious Lu bol on the hiſtory, doctrine, li- 
terature, and manners of the Abyſſinians, which, be- 
| fore this period, were but very ſuperficially known in 


| Europe. 
y The fate oo VII. The ſtate of the Chriſtians in Armenia under. 
| the Arme- went a conſiderable change, ſoon after the commence- 
: ment of this century, in conſequence of the incurſions 
of ABB AS the Great, king of Perfia, into that;province, 
This prince laid waſte all that part of Armenia that lay 
contiguous to his dominions, and ordered the inhabi- 
tants to retire into Pera. Theſe devaſtations were de- 
ſigned to prevent the Turks from approaching to his 
frontier ; for the Eaſtern monarchs, inſtead of ereCting 
fortified towns on the borders of their reſpective king- 
doms, as is done among European princes, laid vw 4 
their borders upon the approach of the enemy, that by 
thus cutting off. the means of their ſubſiſtance, their 
progreſs might be either entirely ſtopped, or conſidera- 
bly retarded. In this general emigration, the more | 
opulent and better ſort of the Armenians removed to ¶ of 


[x] for an account of this inconſtant and worthleſs, but learned Ch 
man. See Loo, Veyage a Abyſſ. tom. 1. P- 198. 227. 233. 24 — the 


CxyRrlan, Catalog. Mig. Bibliotb. Gothanæ, p. 64 Evus. Re- his 
NAuUDOT. Pref. ad Hiſt. Patriarch. Alexand.-—— Ecuarr and ble 
Quer1e, Seriptor. Ordin. Frædic. tom. ii. p. 693,-See the ſame ott 
authors, Hiftoria Ecclefig Alexandrina. wh | 2 


1/pahan, 
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Iſpaban, the capital of Perſia, where the generous mo- CAN x. 


narch granted them a beautiful ſuburb for their reſi- 
dence, with the free exerciſe of their religion, under 
the juriſdiction ot a biſhop or patriarch. Under the 
reign of this magnanimous prince, who cheriſhed his 
people with a paternal tenderneſs, theſe happy exiles 
enjoyed the ſweets of liberty and abundance ; but af- 
ter his death the ſcene changed, and they were invol- 
ved in calamities of various kinds [y]. The ſtorm of 
perſecution, that aroſe upon them, ſhook their conſtan- 
cy; many of them apoſtatized to the Mahometan reli- 
gion, ſo that it was juſtly to be feared that this branch 
of the Armenian church would gradually periſh. On 
the other hand, the ſtate of religion in that church de- 
rived conſiderable advantages from the ſettlement of a 
prodigious number of Armenians in different parts of 
Europe for the purpoſes of commerce. Theſe mer- 
chants, who had fixed their reſidence, during this cen- 
tury, at London, Amfterdam, Mar ſcilles, and Venice [x], 
were not unmindful of the intereſts of religion in their 
native country. And their ſituation furniſhed them 
with favourable opportunities of exerting their zeal in 
this good cauſe ; and, particularly, of ſupplying their 
Aſiatic brethren with Armenian tranſlations of the Ho- 
ly Scriptures, and of other theological books, from the 
European preſſes, eſpecially from thoſe of England and 
Holland, Theſe pious and inſtructive productions, be- 
ing diſperſed among the Armenians, who lived under 
the Perſian and Turkiſh governments, contributed, no 


[y] See CHarDin, Yoyages en Perle, tom. ii. p. 106.—GaBktEL 
pu CnhIixox, Nouvelles Relations du Levant, p. 206. 

[z] For an account of the Armenians, who ſettled at Mar/ailles, and 
of the books they took care to have printed in that city for the uſe 


of their brethren in wes parts. See Rien. Simon's Lettres 


r tom. ii. p. 137.— The ſame author, (tom. iv. p. 160.) and 
the learned Jon Joacu1tM SCHRODER, in a Diſſertation prefixed to 
his Theſaurus Lingue Armenice, give an account of the Armenian Bi- 
ble that was printed in Holland. The latter alſo takes notice of the 
other Armenian books that were publiſhed at Venice, Lyons, and Am- 
flerdam, lac. cit. cap. ii. §. XXV. p. 38. | 

Vor. IV. K doubt, 


XVII. 


CE nr. doubt, to preſerve that illiterate and ſuperſtitious peo- 
I. ple from falling into the moſt conſummate and deplora. 


The ſtate of 
the Neſtori- 
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ble ignorance. 
VIII. The diviſions, that reigned among the Neſto- 
rians in the preceding century, ſtill ſubſiſted; and all 
the methods, that had been employed to heal them, 
proved hitherto ineffectual. Some of the Neſtorian bi. 
ſhops diſcovered a propenſity to accommodate matters 
with the church of Rome. ELIAS II. biſhop of Moſul, 
ſent two private embaſſies to the pope, in the year 160) 
and 1610, to ſolicit his friendſhip ; and, in the letter 
he addreſſed on that occaſion, to PAUL IV. declared 
his defire to bring about a reconcihation between the 
Neſtorians and the Latin church [a]. ELIAs II. though 
at firſt extremely averſe to the doctrine and inſtitution 
of that church, changed his ſentiments in this reſpect; 
and, in the year 1657, addreſſed a letter to the congre- 
gation de propaganda fide, in which he intimated his 
readineſs to join with the church of Rome, on conditi- 
on, that the pope would allow the Neſtorians a place of 
public worſhip in that city, and would abſtain from all at. 
tempts to alter the doctrine or diſcipline of that ſect [5], 
The Romiſh doctors could not but perceive that a re- 
conciliation, founded on ſuch conditions as theſe, would 
be attended with no advantage to their church, and 
promiſed nothing that could flatter the ambition of theit 
pontiff. And accordingly we do not find that the pro- 
poſal above- mentioned was accepted. It does not, ap- 
pear, that the Neſtorians were received, at this time, in- 
to the communion of the Romiſh church, or that the 
biſhops of Meſul were, after this period, at all ſollicit- 
.ous about the friendſhip or good will of the Roman 
pontiff. The Neſtorian biſhops of Ormus, who ſucceſ⸗ 
fively aſſume the name of SiukON, propoſed alto more 
than once [c] plans of reconciliation with the church 


| [a] Jos. Sim, Ass MANI Biblioth. Orient. Clement, Vatican. tom. 
i. p. 543. tom. ii. p. 457. tom. iii. p. i. p. 650, 

10 ASSEMANI i cit. tom. iii. p. 3 1 

le] In the years 1619 and 1653. 


of 
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of Rome ; and, with that view, ſent the Roman pontiff C » ur. 


z confeſſion of their faith, that gave a clear idea of their * 
religious tenets and inſtitutions, But theſe propoſals 
were little attended to by the court of Rome, which was 
either owing to its diſlike of the doctrine of theſe Neſ- 
torians [4], or to that contempt, which their poverty 
and want of influence excited in the pontiffs, whoſe am- 
bition and avidity aimed at acquiſitions of more conſe- 
quence ; for it is well known, that, ſince the year 1617, 
the biſhops of Ormus have been in a low and declining 
ſtate both in point of opulence and credit, and are 
no longer in a condition to excite the envy of their bre- 
thren at Moſul [el. The Romiſh miſſionaries gained 
over, nevertheleſs, to their communion a handful of 
Neſtorians, whom they formed into a congregation or 
church, about the middle of this century. The bi- 
ſhops or patriarchs of this little flock reſide in the city 
of Amida, or Diatbeker, and all aſſume the denomination 
of Jos yH [f]. The Neſtorians, who inhabit the 
coalts of Malabar, and are called the Chriſtians of St. 
THoM as, ſuffered innumerable vexations and the moſt 
grievous perſecution from the Romiſh prieſts, and more 
eſpecially the Jeſuits, while theſe ſettlements were in 
the hands of the Portugueſe ; but neither artifice nor 
violence could engage them to embrace the communi- 
on of Rome [g]. But when Cochin [V] was taken by the 
Dutch, in the year 1663, and the Portugueſe were dri- 
ven out of theſe quarters, the perſecuted Neſtorians re- 
ſumed their primitive liberty, and were re-inſtated in 
the privilege of ſerving God, without moleſtation ac- 
cording to their conſciences. Theſe bleſſings they ſtill 
continued to enjoy ; nor are ſuch of them as entered 


2 ASSEMANI loc. cit. tom. i. p. 531. tom. ii. p. 457. tom. iii. p. 1. 
p. 622. | 
l- Pet. SraozzA, Pref. ad librum di Chaldæorum dogmatibus. 
! See LX EN, Orien; Chriſtianus, tom. ii. p. 1078. 
] La Croze, Hiſtoire du Chriftianiſme des Indes, livr. v. p. 344. 
[6] SCxOUTEN, Voyage aux Indes Orient. tom. i. p. 319. 466. 
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Cz, Tr, into the communion of Rome diſturbed by the 
XVII. Dutch, who are uſed to treat with toleration and indul- 
ence all ſects, who live peaceably with thoſe, who dif. 

2 from them in religions, opinions, and ceremonies. 
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The HIsToRY of the Mop ERN CHURCHES. 


CHAPTER I. 
The HisToRY of the Lu rHERAN CHURCH. 


J. E have already ſeen [a] the calamities and CE Ax. 
vexations the Lutheran church ſuffered XVII. 
from the perſecuting ſpirit of the Roman pontiffs, and NCT. 
the intemperate zeal of the houſe of Aufria, which, on ran church 
many occaſions, ſhewed too great a propenſity to ſe- in, 
cond their ambitious and deſpotic meaſures ; we fhall, 8 
therefore, at preſent, confine our view to the loſſes it — nag 
ſuſtained from other quarters. The cauſe of Luthe - brace Cal- 
raniſm ſuffered conſiderably by the deſertion of Mavs 
RICE, Landgrave of Heſſe, a prince of uncommon ge 
nius and learning, who not only embraced the doctrine 
and diſcipline of the Reformed church [5], but alſo, in 
the year 1604, removed the Lutheran profeſſors from 
their places in the univerſity of Marpurg, and the 


doctors of that communion from the churches they had 


[a] In the Hiftory of the Romiſh Church.—See above. _ 

L) The reader muſt always remember that the writers of the 
continent generally uſe the denomination of Reformed in a limited ſenſe, 
to diſtinguiſh the church of England and the Calviniſtical churches 
from thoſe of the Lutheran perſuaſion. 6 a 
Torr Dan K 3 in 
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fluenced by the ſentiments of the wiſeſt of the Re- 
formed doctors, concerning the conduct we ought to 
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in his dominions. Maukict, after taking this vigo- 

rous ſtep. on account of the obſtinacy with which the 
Lutheran clergy oppoſed his deſign, took particular care 
to have his ſubjects inſt ructed in the doctrine of the Hel. 

vetic church, and introduced into the Heſſian churches 
the form of public worſhip that was obſerved at Geneva 

This plan was not executed without ſome difficulty; 
but it acquired a compleat degree of ſtability and con- 
ſiſtence, in the year 1619, when deputies were ſent 
by this prince to the ſynod of Dort in Holland, with 
expreſs orders to conſent, in the name of the Hellian 
churches, to all the acts that ſhould be paſſed in that 
aſſembly. The doctors of the Reformed church, who 
lived at this period, defended ſtrenuoufly the meaſures 
followed by Maurice, and maintained, that in al 
theſe tranſactions he obſerved the ſtricteſt principles of 
equity, and diſcovered an uncommon ſpirit of modera- 
tion. Perhaps the doctors of modern days may view 
this matter in a point of light, ſomewhat different from 
this. They will acknowledge, perhaps without helita- 
tion, that if this illuſtrious prince had been more in- 


obſerve towards thoſe who differ from us in religious 
matters, and leſs by his own will and humour, he 
would have ordered many things otherwiſe than he 
actually did [c]. 

II. The example of the Laidowre of Heſſe was fol. 
lowed, in the year 1614, by Joux Stois up, elector 
of Brangenburg, who alſo renounced Lutheraniſm, and 


[c] The reader will find a more ample account of this matter l 
the controverſial writings of the divines of Caſſel and Darmſladt, 
liſhed at Caſel, Marpurg, and Gizffen, in the years tal op hi 1636, 125 ; 
and of which 'SaL1c ſpeaks largely in his Hf. Aug. Confef. tom. i. 
lib. iv. cap. ii. p. 756. Thoſe, who u derſtand the German lan- 
guage, may alſo conſult GanTh's Hiftoriſcher Bericht von dem Reli- 
gien Weſen in Furflenthum Heſſen, 1706, in Quarto.—Cxralax's 


" Unterricht von Kirchlicher Vereinging der Proteflanten, p. 263. & Apper- 


dix, p. 101.—As alſo the As 5 publiſhed } in the Un/chuldigen Nachrich- 
W 
embraced 
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embraced the communion of the Reformed churches, Cen r. 


though with certain reſtrictions, and without employ - 
ing any acts of mere authority to engage his ſubjects in 
the ſame meaſure. For it 1s obſervable, that this 
prince did not adopt all the peculiar doctrines of Cal- 
viniſm. He introduced, indeed, into his dominions 
the form of public worſhip that was eſtabliſhed at Ge- 
neva, and he embraced the ſentiments of the Reformed 
churches, concerning the Per/on of CHRIST, and the 
manner in which be is preſent in the euchariſt, as they 
appeared to him much more conformable with reaſon 
and ſcripture than the doctrine of the Lutherans re- 
lating to theſe points. But, on the other hand, he re- 
fuſed to admit the calviniſtical doctrine of Divine Grace 
and Abſolute Decrees; and, on this account, neither ſent 
deputies to the ſynod of Dort, nor adopted the deci- 
ſions of. that famous aſſembly on theſe intricate ſubjects. 
This way of thinking was ſo exactly followed by the 
ſucceſſors of Si161sMuNnD, that they never would allow 
the opinion of CALvix, concerning the Divine Decrees, 
to be conſidered as the public and received doctrine, of 
the Reformed churches in their dominions. It muſt be 
particularly mentioned, to the honour of this wife 
prince, that he granted to his ſubjects an entire li- 
berty in religious matters, and left it to their unre- 
ſtrained and free choice, whether they would remain 
in the profeſſion of Lutheraniſm, or follow the ex- 
ample of their ſovereign z nor did he exclude from 
civil honours and employments, or from the uſual 
marks of his protection and favour, thoſe who con- 
tinued in the favour of their anceſtors, This lenity 
and moderation, which ſeemed fo adapted to prevent 
jealouſy and envy, and to ſatisfy both parties, did not, 
however, produce this natural and ſalutary effect; nor 
were they ſufficient to reſtrain within the bounds of de- 
cency and charity ſeyeral warm and inconſiderate vota- 
ries of Lutheraniſm. Theſe oyer-zealous perſons, who 
breathed the violent ſpirit of an age, in which matters 
of conſequence were uſually carried on with vehemence 
and rigour, looked upon it as intolerable and highly 
* | K 4 provoking, 
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Cx n r. provoking, - that the Lutherans and Calviniſts ſhould 
XVII. enjoy the ſame honours and prerogatives that all in- 
—— jurious terms and odious compariſons ſhould be baniſh- 
cd from religious debates ;—that the controverted points 

in theology ſhould either be entirely omitted in the ſer- 

mons and public diſcourſes of the clergy, or explained 

with a ſpirit of modeſty and Chriſtian charity that 

certain rites, which diſpleaſed the Calviniſts, ſhould be 

totally aboliſhed ;—and that they, who differed in their 
religious opinions, ſhould be obliged to live in peace, 
concord, and the mutual exchange of good offices. If 

it was unreaſonable in them to be offended at injunctions 

of this nature, it was ſtill more ſo, to diſcover their 
indignation in a manner that excited, not only ſharp 

and uncharitable debates, but alſo civil commotions 

and violent tumults, that diſturbed conſiderably the tran- 
quillity of the ſtate, and nouriſhed a ſpirit of ſedition 
and revolt, which the labour of years was employed to 
extinguiſh in vain. In this troubled ſtate of things the 
divines of Saxony, and more eſpecially thoſe of Wilten- 
berg, undertook to defend the Lutheran cauſe; but, if 
it be acknowledged, on the one hand, that their views 
were good, and their intentions upright ; it muſt be 
owned, on the other, that their ſtyle was keen even to 
a degree of licentiouſneſs, and their zeal warm beyond 
all meaſure. And indeed, as it generally happens, their 
want of moderation hurt, inſtead of promoting the 
cauſe in which they had embarked ; for it was in con- 
ſequence of their violent proceedings, that the Form 
of Concord was ſuppreſſed in the territories of Branden- 
burg, and the ſubjects of that electorate prohibited, by 
a ſolemn edict, from ſtudying divinity in the academy 
of Wittemberg [4d]. . WENT N 


III. It A 


[4] The edicts of Sioisuunp and his ſucceſſors, relating to this 
change in the ſtate of religion in Brandenburg, have been ſeveral times 
re- publiſhed in one collection. Beſides theſe, there are many books, b 


treatiſes, and pamphlets, which give an account of this remarkable 
tranſaQion, 3 


of which the reader will find a compleat liſt in the 
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III. It was deplorable to ſee two churches, which had CAT. 
: | . XVII. 
diſcovered an equal degree of pious zeal and fortitude 
in throwing off the deſpotic yoke of Rome, divided a- attempts 
mong themſelves, and living in diſcords that were — 
highly detrimental to the intereſts of religion, and the union be- 
well-being of ſociety. Hence ſeveral eminent divines 23 
and leading men, both among the Lutherans and Cal and Reform- 
riniſts, fought anxiouſly after ſome method of uniting © churches. 
the two churches, though divided in their opinions, in 
the bonds of Chriſtian charity and eccleſiaſtical com- 
munion. A competent knowledge of human nature 
and human paſſions was ſufficient to perſuade theſe wiſe 
and pacific mediators, that a perfect uniformity in re- 
ligious opinions was not practicable, and that it would 
be entirely extravagant to imagine that any of theſe | 
communities could ever be brought to embrace univer- | 
ally, and without limitation, the doctrines of the other. 
They made it, therefore their principal buſineſs to per- 
ſuade thoſe, whoſe ſpirits were inflamed with the heat 
of controverſy, — that the points in debate between the 
two churches were not eflential to true religion z that 
the fundamental doctrines of Chriſtianity were received 
and profeſſed in both communions;—and that the dif- 
ference of opinion, between the contending parties, 
turned either upon points of an abſtruſe and incom- 
prehenſible nature, or upon matters of indifference, 


0 H__w 


German work, entitled, Un/chuldigen Nachrichten, An. 1745, p. 34- 
A. 1746, p. 326. compared with Jo. Carol. KochERI Bibliotheca 
Tbeologiæ Symbolice, p. 312.—The reader, who deſires to attain to a 
perfect acquaintance with this controverſy, and to be able to weigh 
the merits of the cauſe, by having a true ſtate of the caſe before him, 
will do well to conſult Aa xo DI Hiftor. Ecclef. et Hæret. p. ii. lib. xvii. 
c. vii. p. 965, —Cyyrlan's Unterricht von der Vereinigung der Prote- 
flant. p. 75. and in Append. Monum. p. 225.—Unſchuldige Nachrichten, 
A. 1729, p. 1067. et A. 1732, p. 715.—They who affirm that the 
eleor's ultimate end in changing the face of religion, in his domi- 
nions, was not the proſpe& of augmenting and extending his autho- 
rity, found their opinion rather on conjecture than on demonſtration ; 
nor do they confirm this aſſertion by teſtimonies that are ſufficient to 
bring full conviction. It muſt, however, be 1 on the 
other hand, that their conjectures have neither an abſurd nor an im- 
probable aſp ec. 9 as 


which 


} 
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Cen r. which neither tended to render mankind wiſer nor bet. 
XVII. ter, and in which the intereſts of genuine piety were in 
no wiſe concerned. Thoſe, who viewed things in this 
point of light, were obliged to acknowledge, that the 
diverſity of opinions between the two churches was, by 
no means, a ſufficient reaſon for their ſeparation ; and 
that, of conſequence, they were called by the dictates 
of that Goſpel, which they both profeſſed, to live not 
only in the mutual exerciſe of Chriſtian charity, but 
to enter alſo into the fraternal bonds of church com- 
munion. The greateſt part of the Reformed doctors 
ſeemed diſpoſed to acknowledge, that the errors of the 
Lutherans were not of a momentous nature, nor of a 
pernicious tendency ; and that the fundamental do: 
rines of Chriſtianity had not undergone any remarkable 
alteration jn that communion ; and thus on their fide an 
important ſtep was made towards peace and union be- 
tween the two churches. But the greateſt part of the 
Lutheran doctors declared, that they could not form a like 
judgment with reſpect to the doctrine of the Reformed 
churches; they maintained tenaciouſly the importance 
of the points, which divided the two communions, and 
affirmed, that a conſiderable part of the controverſy 
turned upon the fundamental principles of all religion 
and virtue. It is not at all ſurprizing, that this ſteadi- 
neſs and conſtancy of the Lutherans was branded, by 
the oppoſite party, with the epithets of moroſe obſti- 
nacy, fupereilious arrogance, and ſuch like odious de- 
nominations. The Lutherans were not behind-hand, 
with their adverſaries, in acrimony of ſtyle; they re- 
criminated with vehemence, and charged their accuſers 
with inſtances of miſconduct, different in kind, but 
equally condemnable. They reproached them with 
having dealt diſingenuoufly, by diſguiling, under am- 
biguous expreſſions, the real doctrine of the Reformed 
churches ; they obſerved further, that their adverſaries, 
notwithſtanding their conſummate prudence and cir- ; 
cumſpection, gave plain proofs, on many occaſions, h 
that their propenſity to a reconciliation between the 
- two 
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two churches aroſe from views of private intereſt, ra- Ct. 

ther than from a zeal for the public good. XVIL 
IV. Among the public tranſactions relative to the pA 

project of a union between the Reformed and Luth-ran - =_ ſynod | 

churches, we muſt not omit mentioning the attempt“ ä 

made by JAMES I. king of Great-Briain, to accomplith 

this ſalutary purpoſe, in the year 1615. The perſon 

employed, for this end, by the Britiſh monarch, was 

PETER ÞU MovuLin, the moſt eminent among tte Pro- 

teſtant doctors in France [e]; but this deſign was nei- 

ther carried on with /birit, nor atteaded with ſucceſs [f]. 

Another attempt of the ſame pacific nature was made 

in the year 1631, in the fynod of Charerton, in which 

an act was paſſed by the Reformed doctors of that re- 

ſpectable aſſembly, declaring the Lutheran ſyltem of re- 

ligion conformable with the ſpirit of true piety, and free wr 

from pernicious and fundamental errors. By this act, a 

fair opportunity was offered to the Lutherans of joia- 

ing with the Reformed church upon honourable terms, 

and of entering into the bonds both of civil and reli- 

gious communion with their calviniſtical brethren [g]. 

But this candid and charitable proceeding was attended 

with very little fruit, ſince few of the Lutherans were 

diſpoſed to embrace the occaſion that was here fo freely 

offered them of terminating the diſſenſions that ſeparated 

the two churches. This ſame year, a conference was 

held at Leipſic between the Saxon doctors Hoe, Lysk R, 

and HopeNes, on the one fide, and ſome of the moſt 

eminent divines of Heſſe-Cafſel and Brand:nburg on the 

other ; to the end, that, by expoſing with fidelity and 


„ 0 _. 0 - 


[e]! See Lx Vassor, Hi. de Louis XIII. tom. ii. p. ii. p. 21. 

[(/) King Jauxs, who would have abandoned the moſt impor- 
tant and noble deſign, at any time, to diſcuſs a pore of grammar or- 
theology, or to gain a point of intereſt for himſelf or his minions, ne- 
E this union of the Lutheran and Reformed churches, which 

e * begun to promote with ſuch an appearance of piety and 
Zeal. | 3 
[e] Benoit, Hiſtoire de I Edit. de Nantes, tom. ii. p. 54. —Ax- 
MON, Adtes des Sy nodes Nationaux des Egliſes Ręfarm ies de France, tom. 
ii. p. 500.— Ir TIGI Diſſert. de Synodi Carentonienſis induigentia erga 
Futheranes, Lipſ. 1705, Quarto. 
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Czxr. preciſion their reſpective doctrines, it might be mor 
XVII. eafily ſeen, what the real obſtacles were, that ſtood it 
the way of the union projected between the two churches 
This conference was conducted with decency and me 
deration, and the deliberations were neither diſturbed h 
intemperate zeal nor by a proud ſpirit of contentig 
and diſpute ; but that openneſs of heart, that mutua 
truſt and confidence, which are ſo eſſential to the ſuc 
ceſs of all kinds of pacification, were wanting here 
For though the doQtors of the Reformed party expoſed 
with the utmoſt preciſion and fairneſs, the tenets 0 
their church, and made, moreover, many conceſſions 
which the Lutherans themſelves could ſcarcely exped 
yet the latter, ſuſpicious and fearful, and always appre 
henſive of ſchemes, formed by artifice under the maſk 
of candour, to betray and enſnare them, did not dare 
to acknowledge, that they were ſatisfied with theſe ex 
plications and offers; and thus the conference broke up 
without having contributed, in any reſpect, to promote 
the ſalutary work of peace [Y]. To form a true ide: 
of theſe pacific deliberations, of the reaſons that gavi 
riſe to them, and of the principles by which they were 
conducted, it will be neceſſary to ſtudy the civil hi 
{ory of this intereſting period with attention and care. 
The confe- V. ULAbisLAus IV. king of Poland, formed a ſtil 
Torn and more extenſive plan of religious union than thoſe hi 
Oe. therto mentioned; he propoſed a reconciliation, not 

only between the Reformed and Lutheran churches, 

but allo between theſe two communions and that o 

Rome. For this purpoſe, he ordered a conference to be 

held at Thorn in the year 1645, the iſſue of which, 

as might naturally have been expected, was far from 

being favourable to the projected union; for the per- 

ſons, employed by the three churches, to heal their dr 


hap- 


[5] Timanxt GessEL1 Hiſtoria Sacra et Ecclefraftica, p. ii. is J 

. addendis, p. 597—613. in which the As of this conference are pub- Th 
liſhed. —Jo. Woll ro. Jargcert Hiſtoria Sæculi xvii. Decenn. iv. p. H. 
497- [This teſtimony of Dr. Mosue1m, who was himſelf a Lu- xv 
theran, is ſingulatly honourable to the Reformed doctors ]) thi 
T viſions, . 
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viſions, or at leaſt to calm their animoſities, returned C x n t. 
fom this conference with a greater meaſure of party- XVII. 
cal, and a ſmaller portion of Chriſtian charity, than 
hey had brought to it. 
The conference held at Caſſel, in the year 1661, by 
the order of WILLI Au Vi. Landgrave of H., be- 
ween Mus us and HENICH“us, profeſſors at Rinte- 
þy,, on the fide of the Lutherans, and Cos rius and 
Hernius of the univerſity of Marpung, on that of the 
di geformed, was attended with much more ſucceſs; 
end, if it did not bring about a perfect uniformity of. - 
„opinion, it produced, what was much better, a ſpirit of 
chriſtian charity and forbearance. For theſe candid 
e doctors, after having diligently examined the nature, 
ind weighed the importance, of the controverſies that 
e divided the two churches, embraced each other with re- 
ciprocal marks of affection and eſteem, and mutually 
declared, that their reſpective doctrines were leſs diffe- 
rent from each other, than was generally imagined ; 
and that this difference was not of ſufficient moment to 
prevent their fraternal union and concord. But it hap- 
WM pened unluckily, that theſe moderate doctors of Rinte- 
un could not infuſe the ſame ſpirit of peace and charity 
that animated hem, into their Lutheran brethren, nor 
"ll perſuade them to view the difference of opinion, that 
divided the Proteſtant churches in the ſame indulgent 
point of light in which they had conſidered them in the 
conference at Caſſel. On the contrary, this their mo- 
[Fl deration drew upon them the hatred of almoſt all the 
cl Lutherans; and they were loaded with bitter reproaches 
„in a multitude of pamphlets, that were compoſed ex- 
1Y preſly to refute their ſentiments, and to cenfure their 
conduct [i]. The pains that were taken alter this pe- 
| rod 
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'M [i] The writers, who have given accounts of the conferences of 
born and Caſſel, are enumerated by Sacirraktus, in his Introd. ad 
Hit. Ecclifeaft. tom. ii. p. 1604.—See alſo IAEGERI Hiftoria Sæculi 
wii. Decenn. v. p. 689. and Decenn. vii. p. 160. where the Ad, of A 
the conferences of Caſſel and Thorn are extant.—Add to theſe Jo: Au- ==" 

„ PHoxs: TurrkETINI Nubes Teſtium pro moderato in rebus 8 ju- 13 
act's, | — 4 
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riod by the princes of the houſe of Brandenburg, ang 
more eſpecially by FREeverIc WILLIIAu, and his fon 
FREDpERIC, in order to compoſe the diſſenſions and ani. 
moſity that divide the Proteſtants, and particularly to 
Promote a fraternal union between the Reformed and 
Lutheraa churches in the Pruſſian territories, and in the 
reſt of their dominions, are well known: and it is alſo 
equally notorious, that innumerable difficulties were 
formed againſt the execution of this ſalutary deſign. 

VI. Beſides theſe public conferences, held by the au- 
thority of princes, in order to promote union and con- 
cord among Proteſtants, a multitude of individuals, 
animated by a ſpirit of true Chriſtian charity, embarked 
in this pious cauſe on their own private authority, and 
offered their mediation and good offices to reconeils 
the two churches, It is true, indeed, that theſe peace- 
makers were, generally ſpeaking, of the Reformed 
church ; and that thoſe, among the Lutherans, who 
appeared in this amiable character, were but few, in 
compariſon with the great number of Calviniſts that fa- 
voured this benevolent, but arduous delign. The moſt 
eminent of the calviniſtical peace- makers was Jon 
DuREevs, a native of Scotland, and a man juſtly cele- 
brated on account of his univerſal benevolence, ſolid 
piety, and extenſive learning; but, at the ſame time, 
more remarkable for genius and memory, than for nicety 
of diſcernment and accuracy of judgment, as might be 
evinced by ſeveral proofs and teſtimonies, were this the 
proper place for diſcuſſions of that nature. Be that as 
it will, never perhaps was there ſuch an 'example 
of zeal and perſeverance as that exhibited by Dvu- 
REUs, who, during the ſpace of forty years [x], 
ſuffered vexations and underwent labours, which re- 


dicio, p. 178.— There is an ample account of the conference of Caſſel 
in the Lie of Mus zus, given by MoLLErus in his Cimbria Lit- 


terata, tom. ii. p. 566. The reader will find in the ſame work an 
we rate Index of the Accounts of this conference publiſhed on both 
tides. 

[4] From the year 1631 to 1674. 
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ible patience ; wrote, exhorted, admoniſhed, entreated, 
and diſputed ; in a word, tried every method that hu- 
man wiſdom could ſuggeſt, to put an end to the diſſen- 
ons and animoſities that reigned among the Prote- 
ſtant churches. For it was not merely by the per- 
ſuaſive eloquence of his pen, or by forming plans in 
the ſilence of the cloſet, that this worthy divine per- 
formed the taſk which his benevolence and zeal 
engaged him to undertake ; his activity and induſtr 
were equal to his zeal]; he travelled through all the 
countries in Europe where the Proteſtant religion had ob- 
tained any footing ; he formed connexions with the 
doctors of both parties; he addrefled himſelf to kings, 
princes, magiſtrates, and miniſters ; and by repreſent- 
ng, in lively and ſtriking colours, the utility and im- 
portance of the plan he had formed, hoped to engage 
them more or leſs in this good cauſe, or at leaſt to de- 
rive ſome ſuccour from their influence and protection. 
But here his views were conſiderably diſappointed ; for 
though his undertaking was generally af plauded, and 


from the greateſt part of thoſe to whom he addreſſed 
himſelf, yet he found very few who were ſeriouſly diſ- 
poſed to alleviate his labours, by lending him their aſ- 
ſiſtance, and ſeconding his attempts by their influence 
and counſels. Nay ſome, ſuſpecting that the fervent 
and extraordinary zeal of DuRevs, aroſe from myſte- 
rious and ſiniſter motives, and apprehending, that he 
had ſecretly formed a deſign of drawing the Luthe- 
rans into a ſnare, attacked him in their writings with 
animoſity and bitterneſs, and loaded him with the 
ſharpeſt invectives and reproaches. So that this well- 
meaning man, neglected at length by thoſe of his own 


LuTHER, involved in various perplexities and diſtreſs, 
exhauſted by unſucceſsful labour, and oppreſſed and 
dejected by injurious treatment, perceived, by a pain- 
ful experience, that he had undertaken a taſk, which 

| was 


though he met with a favorable and civil reception 


communion, oppoſed and rejected by the followers of 
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quired the firmeſt reſolution, and the moſt inexhanſt- C « x. 
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HTS was beyond the power of a private perſon, and ſpen 
the remainder of his days in repoſe and obſcurity , 
Caſſel [I]. 
It may not be improper to -obſerve here, that Dy 
REUs, Who, notwithſtanding the uprightneſs of his in 
tentions in general, was ſometimes deficient in frankneſ 
and ingenuity, had annexed to his plan of reconcilia 
tion certain doctrines, which were they ſuſceptible of 
proof, would ferve as a foundation for the union, ne 
only of the Lutherans and Calviniſts, but allo of all the 


different ſects that bear the Chriſtian name. For, a 2u: 
mong other things, he maintained, that the Apo/tl:'offl con 
Creed was a compleat body of divinity ; the Ten Com the 
mandments a perfect ſyſtem of morals; and the Lord in 
Prayer a comprehenſive ſeries of petitions for all the Hat 
bleſſings contained in the divine promiſes. Now, if thiꝗ and 
notion, that theſe ſacred compoſitions contain all that i ſuac 
eſſential to faith, obedience, and devotion, had been did 
univerſally entertained or evidently demonſtrated, iii] 
mo 
FJ] See Cork RI Hifloria, Jon. Dur z1, publiſhed in Quarto at 1 1 
Wittemberg in 1716, to which however many important addition CA 
might be made from public records, and alſo from documents that Du 
have not, as yet, ſeen the light. Some records and documents, o 
the kind here referred to, have been publiſhed by Has z us, in his B- anc 
Bliotheca Bremenſ. Theologico-Philologica, tom. i. p. 911. and tom. iv. city 


p. 683. a ſtill greater number are given by GessELIvs, in the A4 gui 
denda Irenica, that are ſubjoined to Ris Hiſtoria Ecelęſiaſlica, tom. ii. 

p. 614. The tranſactions of Dux us at Marpurg are mentioned by 
SCHENK, in his Vitæ Profeſſorum Theologiæ Marpurg. p. 202.—His fail 
attempts in Holſtein may be learned from the letters of Lacxman and WM gag 
Loss1us, which are joined together in the fame volume. His ex- pro 
ploits in Pruſſa and Poland are recorded by JaBLonsxy, in his Hi- 
ſtoria Conſenſus Sendomirienſis, p. 127. and his labours in Denmark, the 

Palatinate, and Switzerland are mentioned reſpectively by Els wich, fic 
in his Faſciculus Epiſtel. Theolog. p. 147.—SetLEsn's Deliciæ Epiſtol. Wl der 
p. 353. and in the My/eum Hekvet, tom. iii. iv. v.—See alſo Jazczr! Ml ord 
Hiſtoria Sæculi xvii, Decenn. vii, p 171. —Bonmrus, Engliſche Re- 

formations Hiſtoire, and more eſpecially an account of Dur zus, 

publiſhed under my direction at Helmſtadt, in the year 1744, by Bex- U 


2 BLI us, and entitled, Di/ertatio de Johax. Dux o, maxime de Addi. BN 
cjus Suecanis, This Diſſertation contains a variety of anecdotes drawn IF far: 
from records, not yet made public. he 


would 
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would not have been a chimerical project to aim at a 
reconciliation of all Chriſtian churches upon this baſis, 
and to render theſe compoſitions the foundation of their- 
coalition and the bond of their union, but it would 
have been highly chimerical to expect, that the Chriſ- 
tian ſets would univerſally adopt this notion, or be 
pleaſed to ſee the doctrines of Chriſtianity reduced to 
luch general principles. It is further to be obſerved, 
with reſpect to Durevus, that he ſhewed a peculiar 
propenſity towards the ſentiments of the Myſtics and 
Quakers, on account of their tendency to favour his 
conciliatory and pacific project. Like them, he placed 
the eſſence of religion in the a/cent of the ſoul to God, 
in calling forth the hidden word, in fanning the divine 
ſpark that reſides in the receſſes of the human mind, 
and, in conſequence of this ſyſtem, was intimately per- 
ſuaded, that differences, merely in theological opinions, 
did not at at all concern the eflence of true piety, 


VII. Thoſe among the Lutherans, that appeared the Matthie 26 


M AT- Calixtus. 


moſt zealous in this pacific cauſe, were Joux 
1812 [m], biſhop of Strengnes, in Sweden, and GROoROE 
CatixTUus, profeflor of divinity at Helmſtadt, whom 
Dureus had animated with a portion of his charitable 
and indulgent ſpirit. The former was a man of capa- 
city and merit z and the latter was eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed, among the doctors of this century, by his 
learning, genius, probity, and candour ; but they both 
failed in the arduous undertaking in which they had en- 
gaged, and ſuffered conſiderably in their attempts to 
promote the cauſe of union and concord. The Olive- 
branches [n] of MAaTTHLE®, who entitled thus his paci- 
fic productions, were, by a royal edict, publicly con- 
demned and ſuppreſſed in Sweden , and their author, in 
order to appeaſe the fury of his enemies, was obliged to 


[{m) Marrutæ had been chaplain to Gus ravus Abolr uus, and 
was afterwards appointed, by that prince, preceptor to bis daughter 
CaxIsTINA, fo famous in hiſtory, on account of the whimſical pecu- 
liarities of her character, her taſte for learning, and her deſertion 
the Swediſh throne and the Proteſtant religion] | 

[(n) Rami Olive Septentrionalis.] 

V o 1. IV. L reſign 
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nnr. reſign his biſhopric, and paſs the reſt of his days in Wgre: 

XVII. retirement [o]. The zeal of CALixrus, in calming WW delj 

the tumultuous and violent ſpirit of the contending WW pop 

parties, drew upon him the bittereſt reproaches, and I ma: 

the warmeſt animoſity and reſentment from thoſe, why pita 

were more bent on maintaining their peculiar opinions, 

than in promoting that charity which is the end of the 

commandment ; and while he was labouring to remove 

all feats and diviſions, he appeared to many of his 

brethren in the light of a new ſectary, who was found- 

ing the moſt pernicious of all ſects, even that of the 

Syncretiſts, who were ſuppoſed to promote peace and 

concord at the expence of truth. e ſhall, before we 

finiſh this chapter, endeavour to give a more particular 

and circumſtantial account of the ſentiments and trial 

of this great man, to whoie charge many other things 

were laid, befides the crime of endeavouring to unite 

the difciples of the ſame maſter in the amiable bonds 

of charity, concord, and mutual forbearance ; and 

whoſe opinions and defigns excited warm conteſts in the 
Lutheran church. 

The proſpe- VIII. The external ſtate of the Lutheran church at 

chat ap. this period was attended with various circumſtances of 

1 proſperity, among which we may reckon it's ſtanding 

church, firm againſt the aſſaults of Rome, whoſe artifice and 

violence were, in vain, employed ro bring on it's de- 

ſtruction. It is well known, that a very conſiderable 

number of Lutherans refided in thoſe provinces, where 

the public exerciſe of their religion was prohibited 

It has, more eſpecially, been ſhewn, by the late me- 

morable emigration of the Sallzburgers [p], that till 


[e] See SCHEFFERI Suecia Litterata, p. 123. and Jon. Morten 
ad eam Hypomnemata, p. 317.—ARKENHOLTZ, Memoires de la Rein 
CHRISTINE, tom. i. p. 320. 505. tom. ii. p. 63. 

[(p). For an account of the perſecuted Lutherans in the archbiſho- 
prick of Saltæbeurg. See BurneT's Travels, See more eſpecially a WO 
famous Latin diſcourſe, . publiſhed at Tubingen in the year 1732, under pb. 
the following title: Commentariolus Theologicus de non tolerandis in Reli- 
gione Diſſentientibus, quem Prefide CHRIST. MaTTH, Pearelo defendet 
Wore. Lup. Leiscuinc.] 
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in N greater numbers of them lay concealed in that land of Qn « =. 


10 MW deſpotiſm and bigotry, where the ſmalleſt diſſent from 
g popery, with whatever ſecreſy and circumſpection it 
1d W may be diſguiſed, is conſidered as an enormous and ca- 
10 Wpital crime; and that they preſerved their religious ſen- 
s, Wtiments and doctrines pure and uncorrupted amidft the 
de Wcontagion of Romiſh ſuperſtition, which they always be- 
held with averſion and horror. In thoſe countries, which 
are inhabited by perſons of different communions, and 
whoſe ſovereigns are members of the Romiſh church, 
we have numberleſs inſtances of the cruelty and injuſtice 
practiſed by the papiſts againſt thoſe that diſſent from 
them; and theſe cruelties are exerciſed under a pretext 
ſuggeſted by the moſt malevolent bigotry, which repre- 
ſents theſe diſſenters as ſeditious ſubjects, and conſequent- 
ly as worthy of the moſt rigorous treatment. And yet 
it is certain, that, amidſt all theſe vexations, the Lu- 
theran church has ſtood it's ground; nor has either the 
craft or fury of it's enemies been able, any where, to 


further be obſerved, that the doctrine of LUTHER was 
carried into Ajia, Africa, and America, by ſeveral per- 
ons who fixed their habitation in thoſe diſtant regions, 
and was alſo introduced into ſome parts of Europe, where 
t had hitherto been unknown. 


he Lutheran church during this century, we ſhall find 


be acknowledged to the honour of the Lutherans, that 
hey cultivated all the various branches of literature, 
both ſacred and profane, with uncommon induſtry and 
ucceſs, and made ſeveral improvements in the ſciences, 
hich are too well known to ſtand in need of a particu- 
lar mention; and of which a circumſtantial enumeration 
ould be inconfiſtent with the brevity we propoſe to 


he one hand, that the cauſe of religion gained by 


heſe improvements in learning, it mutt be owned, on 
Liz the 


bbſerve in this hiſtory. But, if it cannot be denied, on 


XVII. 


AL mm —— 


deprive it entirely of it's rights and privileges. It may 


IX. When we turn our view to the internal ſtate of The pro- 
grels o 
learning a- 


It improved in various reſpeQs ; though ſeveral ble- veg: tha 
miſhes yet remained that clouded it's luſtre, It muſt 
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the other, that ſome branches of ſcience were perverted 
by injudicious or ill-deſigning men, to corrupt the Pure 
ſimplicity of genuine Chrittianity, and to render it'; 
doctrines abſtruſe and intricate. Thus it too often hap. 
pens in life, that the beſt things are the moſt egregiouſly 
abuſed. 

About the commencement of this century the ſcien- 
ces chiefly cultivated in the ſchools, were logic and 
metaphyſics ; though the manner of treating them was 
almoſt entirely deſtitute of elegance, ſimplicity, and 
preciſion. But, in proceſs of time, the ſcene changed 
in the ſeminaries of learning, and the more entertain. 
ing and agreeable branches of literature, that poliſh 
wit, excite taſte, exerciſe judgment, and enrich me- 
mory, ſuch as civil and natural hiſtory, philology, ant. 
quities, criticiſm, and eloquence, gained the aſcendant, 
Both theſe kinds of knowledge acquired alſo a more 
graceful, conſiſtent, and regular iform than that under 
which they had hitherto appeared. But it happened, 
moſt unluckily, that, while the boundaries of ſcience 
were extended from day to day, and new diſcoveries 
and improvements were conſtantly enriching the re 
public of letters, the credit of learning began ſenſibly 
to decreaſe, and learned men ſeemed gradually to Joſe 
thoſe peculiar marks of veneration and diſtinction, that 
the novelty of their character, as well as the excellence 
and importance of their labours, had hitherto drawn 
from the public. Among the various circumſtances 
that contributed to this decline of literary glory, we ma) 
particularly reckon the multitude of thoſe, who, without 
natural capacity, taſte, or inclination, were led, by au. 
thority or a deſire of applauſe, to literary purſuits ; and, 
by their ignorance or their pedantry, caſt a reproach 
upon the republic of letters. | 


The ſtate of X. The only kind of philoſophy that was taught in 
philolophy. the Lutheran ſchools, during the greateft part of this 


telians 
triumph. 


The Ariſto- cy was that of ARISTOTLE, dreſſed up in that 


ſcholaſtic form that increaſed it's native intricacy and 
ſubtilty. And ſuch was the devout and exceſſive vene- 
ratio 
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ration entertained by many for this abſtruſe ſyſtem, 
that any attempt to reject the Grecian oracle, or to 
correct it's deciſions, was looked upon as of the moſt 
dangerous conſequence to the intereſts of the church, 
and as equally criminal with a like attempt upon the 
ſacred writings. Thoſe, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in the moſt extraordinary manner by their zealous and 
invincible attachment to the Peripatetic philoſophy, were 
the divines of Leipſic, Tubingen, Helm/tadt, and Altorf. 
The enchantment, however, was not univerſal; and 
there were many, who, withdrawing their private judg- 
ment from the yoke of authority, were bold enough to 
ſee with their own eyes; and, of conſequence, diſcerned 
the blemiſhes that were, indeed, ſufficiently viſible in 
the pretended wiſdom of the Grecian ſage. The firſt 
attempt to reduce his authority within narrow bounds 
was made by certain pious and prudent divines, who, 
though they did not pretend to diſcourage all philoſo- 
phical inquiries, yet were deſirous of confining them to 
a few ſelect ſubjects ; and complained, that the pom- 
pous denomination of philoſophy was too frequently pro- 
ſtituted, by being applied to unintelligible diſtinctions 
and words, or rather ſounds deſtitute of ſenſe [q]. Theſe 
were ſucceeded in their diſlike of the Peripatetic philo- 
phy by the diiciples of Ramus, who had credit e- 
nough to baniſh it from ſeveral ſeminaries of learning, 
and to ſubſtitute, in it's place, the ſyſtem of their ma- 
ſter, which was of a more practical kind, and better 
adapted to the purpoſes of life {r]. But, if the philo- 
ſophy of ArisToTLE met with adverſaries, who op- 
poſed it upon ſolid and rational principles, it had alſo 
enemies of a very different character, who imprudent- 
ly declaimed againſt philoſophy in general, as highly 


[2] Such, among others, was WencesLas SCHILLING1Us, of 
whom a particular account is given by Ax x OLD, in his Hi/tor. Eccle/, 
t Heret. p. ii. lib. xvii. cap. vi. 

[r] See Jo. Herman ap ELswick, De varia Ariſtotelis fortuna, 
\ xx1. p. 54- and WaLcixivs, Hiſtoria Logices, lib. ii. cap. ii. ſect. 
ii. $. v. in Parergis ejus Academicis, p. 613. 
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detrimental to the cauſe of religion and the intereſts of 
ſociety. Such was the fanatical extravagance of Da. 
NIEL HoreMan, profeſſor at Helmſtadt, who diſcover. 
ed, in this controverſy, an equal degree of ignorance 
and animoſity ; and ſuch alſo were the followers of Ro- 
BERT FLUDD, Jacos B:HMEN, and the Roſecruſians, 
who boaſted of having ſtruck out, by the aſliſtance of 


{tial ſyſtem of philoſophy, of which mention has been 
already made [5s], Theſe adverſaries of the ſtagirite 
were divided among themſelves, and this diminiſhed 
the ſtrength and vigour of their oppoſition to the com- 
mon enemy. But had they been ever ſo cloſely united 
in their ſentiments and meaſures, they would not have 
been able to overturn the empire of ArRisTOTLE, which 
was deeply rooted in the ſchools through long polleſſion, 
and had a powerful ſupport in the multitude of it's yo. 
taries and defenders. 

XI. The Peripatetic ſyſtem had till more formidable 
adverſaries to encounter in Des CaRTEs and Gas: 
8FND1, Whoſe writings were compoſed with that per- 
ſpicuity and preciſion - that rendered them ſingularly 
agreeable to many of the Lutheran doctors of this cen- 
tury, and made them look with contempt on that ob- 
ſolete and barren; philoſophy of the ſchools, which was 
expretled in uncouth terms and barbarous phraſes, with- 
out taſte, elegance, or accuracy. The votaries of Ag! 
STOTLE beheld, with envy, theſe new philoſophers ; 
uſed their moſt zealous endeavours to bring them into 
diſeredit; and, for this purpoſe, repreſented their re- 
ſearches and principles as highly detrimental to the in- 
tereſts of religion and the growth of true piety. But 
when they found, by experience, that theſe methods 
of attack proved unſucceſsful, they changed their man- 
ner of proceeding; and, like a prudent general, who, 
beſieged by a ſuperior force, abandons his out-works, and 
retires into the citadel, they relinquiſhed much of their 


| [5] See above in the General Hiſtory of the Church, XXI. 
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jargon, and defended only the main and eſſential prin- On n r. 
ciples of their ſyſtem. To render theſe principles more XVII. 

palatable, they began to adorn them with the graces 
of elocution, and to mingle with their philoſophical 
tenets the charms of polite literature. They even went 
ſo far as to confeſs, that ArisToOTLE, though the prince 
of philoſophers was chargeable with errors and defects, 
which it was both lawſul and. expedient to correct. But 
theſe conceſſions only ſerved to render their adverſaries 
more confident and enterprizing, ſince they were inter- 
preted as reſulting from a conſciouſneſs of their weaknels, 
and were looked upon as a manifeſt acknowledgment of 
their defeat. In conſequence of this, the enemies of 
the ſtagirite renewed their attacks with redoubled 1mpe- 
tuoſity, and with a full aſſurance of victory; nor did 
they confine them to thoſe branches of the Peripatetic 
philoſophy, which were allowed by it's votaries to ſtand 
in need of correction, but levelled them, without 
diſtinction, at the whole ſyſtem, and aimed at nothing 
leſs than it's total diſſolution. GRoT1vs, indeed, who 
marched at the head of theſe philolophical retormers, 
proceeded with a certain degree of prudence and mode- 
ration. PurrEN DORT, in treating of the law of nature 
and of the duties of morality, threw off, with more 
o Idneſs and freedom, the Peripatetic yoke, and pur- 
ſued a method entirely different from that which had 
been hitherto obſerved in the ſchools. This freedom 
drew upon him a multitude of enemies, who, loaded 
him with the bittereſt reproaches; his example was, 
| nevertheleſs, followed by Tom 4s1vs, profeſſor of law 
„in the academy of Leipſic, and afterwards at Hall, who 0 


1 W propereſt perſon that could be pitched upon to manage | 
the intereſts of philoſophy. Ms" views; neyertheleis, 
were. vaſt; he aimed at the reformation of philolophy 4 
in general, and of the Paripateuc ſyſtem in particular; 7 
) A and 


attacked the Peripatetics with new degrees of vehe- 

s mence and zeal. This eminent man, though honour- | 

: ably diſtinguiſhed by the excellence. of his genius and 4 

the ſtrength of his reſolution, was not, perhaps, the 1 
14 
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75 A T.' and he aſſiduouſſy employed both the power of exhorta- 


tion and the influence of example in order to perſuade 


the Saxons to reject the Ariſtotelian ſyſtem which he 


had never read, and which, moſt certainly, he did not 
underſtand. The ſcheme of philoſophy, that he ſubſti. 
tuted in it's place, was received with little applauſe 


and ſoon ſunk into oblivion; but his attempt to overturn 


the ſyſtem of the Peripatetics, and to reſtore the free. 
dom of philoſophical Inquiry, was attended with re. 
markable ſucceſs, made, in a little time, the moſt ra. 
pid progreſs, and produced ſuch admirable effects, that 
Thou Ast us is juſtly Jooked upon, to this day, as the 
chief of theſe bold ſpirits, who pulled down philoſophi- 
cal tyranny from it's throne in Germany, and gave a 
mortal blow to what was called the Sefarian Philo/oply 
Li in that country. The firſt ſeminary of learning that 
adopted the meaſures of Tom ASIUs was that of Hall 
in Saxony, where he was profeſſor ; they were afterwards 
followed by the reſt of the German ichools, by ſome 
ſooner, by others later, and from thence A ſpirit of phi- 
loſophical liberty began to ſpread itſelf in other coun- 
tries, where the Lutheran religion was eſtabliſhed, 
So that, towards the concluſion of this century, 
the Lutherans enjoyed a perfect liberty of conduct. 
ing their philoſophical reſearches in the manner they 
judged the moſt conformable with truth and rea- 
ſon, of departing from the mere dictates of autho- 
rity in matters of ſcience, and of propoling publicly 
every one his reſpective opinions. This liberty was 
not the conſequence of any pony decree of the ſtate, 
nor was it inculcated b law of the church; it 
ſeemed to reſult from t it ſimvilible diſpoſal of things, 
which we call accident, and certainly proceeded from 
the efforts of a few great men, ſeconding and exciting 


[(z) By the Seftarian Philsſophers were meant thoſe, who followed 
implicitly ſome one of the ancient philoſophical ſeQs, without daring 
o uſe the dictates of their private judgment to correct or modify the 
goctrines or expreſſions of theſe hoary guides. ] 
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that natural propenſity towards free inquiry that can Ce Nn r. 


never be totally extinguiſhed in the human mind. 
Many employed this liberty in extraCting, after the 
manner of the ancient Eclectics, what they thought moſt 
conformable to reaſon and moſt ſuſceptible of demon- 
ſtration, from the productions of the different ſchools, 
and connecting theſe extracts in ſuch a manner, as to 
conftitute a complete body of philoſophy. But ſome 
made a yet more noble uſe of this ineſtimable privi- 
lege, by employing, with indefatigable zeal and in- 
duſtry, their own faculties in the inveſtigation of 
trutn, and building upon ſolid and unchangeable 
principles a new and ſublime ſyſtem of philoſophy. At 
the head of theſe we may place Le1BNITz, whoſe gee 
nius and labours have deſetvedly rendered his name 
immortal [u]. | 

In this conflict between the reformers of philofophy 
and the votaries of Ar1sToTLE, the latter loſt ground 
from day to day, and his ſyſtem, in conſequence of the 
extremes that reformers often fall into, grew ſo diſguſt- 
ing and odious, that condemnation was paſſed on every 
part. of it. Hence the ſcience of Metaphyfics, which 


the Grecian ſage had conſidered as the maſter-ſcience, as 
the original fountain of all true philoſophy, was ſpoiled 


of its honours, and fell into contempt ; nor was the 
authority and influence, even of Des CAR ES (who alſo 
ſet out, in his inquiries, from mataphyſical principſes) 
ſufficient to ſupport jt againſt the prejudices of the times. 
However, when the firſt heat of oppoſition began to 
cool, and the rage of party to ſublide, this degraded 
ſcience was not only recalled from it's exile, by the in+ 
terpoſition and credit of LERIINITZ, but was alſo rein- 
ſtated in its former dignity and luſtre. 


u] The curious reader will find an accurate and ample account of 
this revolution in philoſophy, in the learned Baucker's Hiftoria Cri- 
i. 4 4114-4 pt 
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Cenr. XII. The defects and vices of the Lutheran clergy 
XVI. have been circumſtantially expoſed and even exaggera- 
Tuc ens ted by many writers, who ſeem to require in the mini. 
and defects ters of the goſpel a degree of perfection, which ought, 
of the Ha. indeed, always to be aimed at, but which no wiſe ob: 
tors, ſerver of human nature can ever hope to (ee generally 
reduced to practice. Theſe cenſurers reprelent the 
leading men of the Lutheran church as arrogant, con- 
rentious, deſpotic, and uncharitable ; as deſtitute of 
Chriſtian ſimplicity and candour ; fond of quibbling and 
diſpute ; judging of all things by the narrow ſpirit of 
party; and treating with the utmoſt antipathy and aver 
ſion thoſe that differ from them ever ſo little in religious 
matters. The leſs conſiderable among the Lutheran 
doctors were charged with ignorance, with a neglect of 
the ſacred duties of their ſtation, and with a want of ta- 
lent in their character as public teachers. And the 
whole body were accuſed of avarice, lazineſs, want of 

piety, and corruption of manners. 

It will be acknowledged, without difficulty, by thoſe, 
who have ſtudied with attention and impartiality, the ge- 
nius, manners, and hiſtory of this century, that the 
Lutheran clergy are not wholly irreproachable with re- 
ſpect to the matters that are here laid to their charge, 
and that many Lutheran churches were under the di- 
rection of paſtors who were highly deficient, ſome 
in zeal, others in abilities, many in both, and conſe— 
quently ill qualified for propagating the truths of Chril- 
tianity with wiſdom and ſucceſs. But this reproach 1s 
not peculiarly applicable to the ſeventeenth century; it 
is a general charge that, with too much truth, may be 
brought againſt all the ages of the church. On the o- 
ther hand, it muſt be acknowledged, by all ſuch, as are 
not blinded by ignorance or partiality, that the whole of 
the Lutheran clergy did not conſiſt of theſe unworthy 
paſtors ; and that many of the Lutheran doctors of this 
century were diſtinguiſhed by their learning, piety, gra- 
vity, and wiſdom. Nay, perhaps it might be difficult 

0 
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to decide, whether in our times, in which ſome pretend, CEN r. 
that the ſanctity of the primitive doctors is revived in 
ſeveral places, there be not as many, that do little ho- 
nour to the paſtoral character, as in the times of our an- 
ceſtors? It muſt further be obſerved, that many of the 
defects, which are invidiouſly charged upon the doctors 
of this age, were, in a great meaſure, owing to the in- 
felicity of the times. They were the unhappy effects 
of thoſe public calamities, which a dreadful war of thir- 
ty years duration produced in Germany; they derived 
ſtrength from the influence of a corrupt education, and 
were ſometimes encouraged by the protection and coun- 
tenance of vitious and profligate magiſtrates. 

XIII. That the vices of the Lutheran clergy were F< vices 
partly owing to the infelicity of the times, will appear theran cler- 
evident from ſome particular inſtances. It muſt be ac- 282 
know ledged, that, during the greateſt part of this cen- the times in 
tury, neither the diſcourſes of the pulpit nor the inſtruc- * 
tions of the ſchools were adapted to promote, among 
the people, juſt ideas of religion, or to give them a 
competent knowledge of the doctrines and precepts of 
the Goſpel. The eloquence of the pulpit, as ſome lu- 
dicrouſly and too juſtly repreſent it, was reduced, in ma- 
ny places, to the noiſy art of bawling (during a certain 
ſpace of time meaſured by a ſand-glaſs) upon various 
points of theology, which the orators underſtood but 
very little, and which the people did not underſtand at 
all; and when the important doctrines and precepts of 
Chriſtianity were introduced in theſe public diſcourſes, 
they were frequently disfigured by tawdry and puerile 
ornaments, wholly inconſiſtent with the ſpirit and geni- 
us of the divine wiſdom that ſhines forth in the Goſpel, 
and were thus, in a great meaſure, deprived of their 
native beauty, efficacy, and power. All this muſt be 
confeſſed ;' but perhaps it may not appear ſurprizing 
when all things are duly conſidered, The miniſters of 
the Goſpel had their heads full of ſonorous and empty 
words, of trivial diſtinctions and metaphyſical ſubtil- 

tles, 
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ties, and very ill furniſhed with that kind of knoy- 
ledge, that is adapted to touch the heart and to reform 
the life; they had alſo few models of true eloquence 
before their eyes, and therefore it is not much to be 
wondered, if they dreſſed out their diſcourſes with fo- 
reign and taſteleſs ornaments. | 

'The charge brought againſt the univerſities, that 
they ſpent more time in ſubtile and contentious contro- 
verſy, than in explaining the holy Scriptures, teaching 
the duties of morality, and promoting a ſpirit of piety 
and virtue ; though too juſt, yet may be alleviated by 
conſidering the nature and circumſtances of the times. 
The Lutherans were ſurrounded with a multitude of ad- 
verſaries, who obliged them to be perpetually in a poſ- 
ture of defence; and the Roman-catholics, who threa- 
tened their deſtruction, contributed, in a more particu- 
lar manner, to excite in their doctors that polemic ſpirit, 
which unfortunately became a habit, and had an un- 
happy influence on the exerciſe both of their academi- 
cal and paſtoral functions. In the time of war, the milita- 
ry art not only becomes ſingularly reſpectable, but is 
Preferred, without heſitation, before all others, on ac- 
count of its tendency to maintain the ineſtimable bleſ- 
ſings of liberty and independance ; and thus in the 
midſt of theological commotions, the ſpirit of contro- 
verſy, by becoming neceſſary, gains an aſcendant, which, 
even when the danger is over, it is unwilling to loſe. It 
were indeed, ardently to be wiſhed, that the Lutherans 
had treated with more mildneſs and charity thoſe who 
differed from them in religious opinions, and had diſco- 
vered more indulgence and forbearance towards ſuch, 
more eſpecially, as, by ignorance, fanaticiſm, or exceſ- 


ſive curioſity, were led into error, without pretending, 


nevertheleſs, to diſturb the public tranquillity by propa- 
gating their particular ſyſtems. But they had unhappily 
3mbibed a ſpirit of perſecution in their early education; 
this was too much the ſpirit of the times; and it was 
eyen a leading maxim with our anceſtors, that it was 

| | both 
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both lawful and expedient to uſe ſeverity and force a- C x x 1 


gainſt thoſe whom they looked upon as heretics. This 
maxim was derived from Rome; and even thoſe, who 
ſeparated from that church, did not find it eaſy to throw 
off, allof a ſudden, that deſpotic and uncharitable ſpirit, 
that had ſo long been the main ſpring of its government, 
and the general characteriſtic of its members. Nay, in 
their narrow views of things, their very piety ſeemed to 
ſuppreſs the generous movements of fraternal love and 
for bearance; and the more they felt themſelves anima- 
ted with a zeal for the divine glory, the more difficult 
did they find it to renounce that ancient and favourite 
maxim, which had fo often been ill interpreted and ill 
applied, that whoever is found to be an enemy to God, ought 
alſo to be declared an enemy to his country [w]. 


XIV. There were few or no changes introduced, du- .,,. ...... 


ring this century, into the form of government, the me- 
thod of worſhip and the external rites and ceremonies 


of the Lutheran church. Many alterations would, 1n- the Luthe- 
deed, have been made in all theſe, had the princes and“ 


ſtates of that communion judged it expedient to put in 
execution the plans, that had been laid by THoMASlus 
and other eminent men, for reforming its eccleſiaſtical 
polity. Theſe plans were built upon a new principle, 
which ſuppoſed that the majeſty and ſupreme authority 
of the ſovereign was the only ſource of church power: 
On this fundamental principle, which theſe great men 
took all imaginable pains to prove by ſolid and ſtriking 
arguments, they raiſed a voluminous ſyſtem of laws, 


which, in the judgment of many, evidently tended to 


this concluſion : that the ſame ſovereign who preſides in 


T(w) It were to be wiſhed that the Lutherans had not, in many 
places, perſevered in theſe ſevere and deſpotic principles longer than 
other Proteſtant churches. Until this very day, the Lutherans of 
Frankfort on the Maine have always refuſed to permit the Reformed to 
celebrate public worſhip within the bounds, or even in the ſuburbs, 
of that city. Many attempts have been made to conquer their obſti- 
nacy in this reſpect, but hitherto without ſucceſs. ] 


the 
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enn r. the ſtate ought to rule in the church; that prince and 


pontiff are inſeparable characters; and that the miniC. 


ters of the Goſpel are not the ambaſſadors of the Deity, 


but the deputies or vice-gerents of the civil magiſtrate, 
Theſe reformers of Lutheraniſm did not ſtop here, 
they reduced within narrower bounds the few privileges 
and advantages, that the clergy yet retained, and treat. 
ed many of the rites, inſtitutions, and cuſtoms of our 
church as the remains of popiſh ſuperſtition, Hence an 
abundant ſource of contention was opened, and a long 
and tedious controverly was carried on with warmth 
and animoſity between the clergy and civilians, We 
leave others to determine with what views theſe debates 
were commenced and fomented, and with what ſucceſs 
they were reſpectively carried on by the contending par- 
ties. We ſhall only obſerve, that their effects and con- 
ſequences were unhappy, as, in many places, they pro- 
ved, in the iſſue, detrimental to the reputation of the 
clergy, to the dignity and authority of religion, and to 
the peace and proſperity of the Lutheran church [x], 
The preſent ſtate of that church verifies too plainly this 
obſervation. It is now its fate to ſee few entering into 
its public ſervice, who are adapted to reſtore the reputa- 
tion it has loſt, or to maintain that which it yet retains, 
Thofe, who are diſtinguiſhed by illuſtrious birth, un- 
common genius, and a liberal and ingenuous turn of 
mind, look upon the ſtudy of theology, which has ſo 
little external honours and advantages to recommend it, 
as below their ambition; and hence the number of wiſe, 


[(x) It has been the ill hap even of well-deſigning men to fall into 
pernicious extremes in the controverſies relating to the foundation, 
power, and privileges of the church. Too few have ſteered the 
middle way, and laid their plans with ſuch equity and wiſdom as to 
maintain the ſovereignty and authority of the fate, without reducing 
the church to a mere creature of civil policy. The reader will find a 
moſt intereſting view of this nice and important ſubject, in the learned 
and ingenious biſhop of Glouceſter : Alliance between Church and State, 
and in his Dedication of the ſecond volume of his Divine Legation of 


Maſes, to my Lord Mansrigip.| | 
learned, 
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learned, and eminent miniſters grows leſs conſiderable C = r. 
from day to day. This circumſtance is deeply lamented 
by thoſe among us, who conſider with attention the ; 
dangerous and declining ſtate of the Lutheran church; i | 
and it, is to be feared, that our deſcendants will have M. 
reaſon to lament it ſtill more bitterly. „ 
XV. The eminent writers, that adorned the Luthe: he moſt * 
ran church through the courſe of this century, were 33 | 
many in number. We ſhall only mention thoſe, whom writers. 
it is moſt neceſſary for a ſtudent of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 
to be more particularly acquainted with; ſuch are 
X6c1D1ius and NicyoLas HUnNnius—LEoNnaRD HuT- 
TER—]JostPH andJounNERNESTI! GERHARD—GEORGE 8 
and FReEDERIC ULRic CallxTus— the MENTZER's 1 
the OLE AR ITUS's— FREDERIC BAL DPWIN— ALBERT _ 
GRAWER— MATTHIAS Hot— the CarPpzovius's— a 
Joun and Paul. TARNOVius Joux ArFELMAN— 11 
EiLHART LUBER— the LyYSERS— MIcHAEL Wars 1 
THER—JoAacuiM HILDEBRAND— JohN VALENTINE Fl 
ANDREAS SoLOMON GLASSIUS—ABRAHAM CALo- 
vius—THroDorReE HacksPan—Jodn HULsEMAN— | 
JacoB WELLER—PETER and Jon Maus us bro- 
thers— JohN CoN RAD DannHaverR— John GEoRGE 
DokschuSs— JohN ArnDT—MaRTIN GeveR 
Jonx ADAM SCHERTZER — BALTHAZAR and Johx 
MersNER—AUGUusTUs PrElFFER—HENRY and JohN 1 
MuLLER—JusTus CHRISTOPHER SCHOMER—SEBAS- .. 
TIAN SCHMIDT — CHRISTOPHER HoRsSHOLT the 3 
Os1 ANDER's— PHILIP JACOB SPENER— GB. THEO- 4 
DboRE MeEyYER—FR1DEM. BECHMAN—and others [y]. = 
XVI. The doctrine of the Lutheran church remained An hiftori- 
entire during this century; its fundamental principles © view ot 
received no alteration, nor could any doctor of that one defiries 


church, who ſhould have preſumed to renounce or in- & *** 


[y] For an account of the lives and writings of theſe authors. See 
WiTTE's Memorie Theologorum, and his Diarium Biographicum ; as 


alſo Pirrixoius, Goezius, and other writers of literary hiſto- - | 
TY, 
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CA r. validate any of thoſe theological points, that are con. 
XVII. tained in the Hmbolical books of the Lutherans, have met 
with toleration and indulgence. It is, however, to he 
obſerved, that, in later times, various circumſtances 
contributed to diminiſh, in many places, the authority 
of theſe /ymbolical oracles, which had ſo long been con- 
ſidered as an almoſt infallible rule of faith and practice. 
Hence aroſe that unbounded liberty, which is, at this 
day, enjoyed by all who are not inveſted with the cha- 
racter of public teachers, of diſſenting from the deciſ. 
ons of theſe /ymbols, or creeds, and of declaring this 
diſſent in the manner they judge the moſt expedient 
The caſe was very different in former times: whoever 
ventured to oppole any of the received doctrines of the 
church, or to ſpread new religious opinions among the 
people, was called before the kigher powers to give an 
account of his conduct, and very rarely eſcaped with- 
out ſuffering in his fortune or reputation, unleſs he re- 
nounced his innovations. But the teachers of novel 
doctrines had nothing to apprehend, when, towards 
the concluſion of this century, the Lutheran churches 
adopted that leading maxim of the Arminians, that 
Chriſtians were accountable to God alone for their religious 
ſentiments ; and that no individual could be juſtly puniſhed, 
the magiſtrate, for his erroneous opinions, while be cen- 
ducted himſeif like a virtuous and obedient ſubje, and 
made no attempts to diſturb the peace and order of civil fi- 
ciety. It were to be wiſhed, that this religious liberty, 
which the dictates of equity muſt approve, but of 
which the virtuous mind alone can make a wiſe 
and proper uſe, had never degenerated into that 
unbridled licentiouſneſs, that holds nothing ſacred, but 
with an audacious inſolence tramples under foot the ſo- 
lemn truths of religion, and is conſtantly endeavouring 
to throw contempt upon the reſpectable profeſſion of its 
. miniſters. 
Sacred phi- XVII. The various branches of ſacred erudition were 


lology eu- cultivated with uninterrupted zeal and aſſiduity among 
the 


mong the 
Lutnerans. 


\ 
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the Lutherans, who, at no period of time, were with- C z N. 

out able commentators and learned and faithful guides XVII. 
for the interpretation of the holy Scriptures. It is na- 

tural to mention here TARNVoVI VS, GERHARD, Hack- 

PAN, CALix Tus, ER Asus SCHMIDT, to whom 

might be added a numerous liſt of learned and judi- 

cious expoſitors of the ſacred oracles. But what ap- 

pears more peculiarly worthy of obſervation, is, that 

me very period, which ſome. look upon as the moſt 

barren of learned productions, and the moſt remarkable 

for a general attention to the branch of erndition now 

under conſideration, produced that ineſtimable and im- 

mortal work of SoLowon GLagslvs, which he pub- 

liſhed under the title of Sacred Pbilology, and than 

which none can be more ufeful for the interpretation of 

Scripture, as it throws an uncommon degree of light 

upon the language and phraſeology of the inſpired. wri- 

ters. It muſt, at the ſame time, he candidly acknow- 

ledged, that a conſiderable part of this century Was 

more employed, by the profeſſors of the different uni- 

verſities, in defending with ſubtilty and art the peculi- 

ar doctrines of the Lutheran church, than in illuſtra- 

ting and explaining, the holy Scripture, which is the on- 

ly genuine ſource of divine truth. Whatever was wor- 

thy of cenſure in this manner of proceeding was abun» 

dantly repaired by the more modern divipes of the 

Lutheran communion. For no ſooner did the rage of 

controverſy begin to ſubſide, than the greateſt part of 

them turned their principal ſtudies towards the expoſi- 

tion and illuſtration of the ſacred writings, and they ” , 

were particularly animated in the execution of this la- + „ 

borious talk by obſerving the indefatigable induſtry of "4 

thoſe among the Dutch divines, who, in their interpre- 

tations of Scripture, followed the ſentiments and me- 

thod of Cocceius. At the head of theſe: modern 

commentators we may place, with juſtice, SEBASTIAN 

SCHMIDT, Who was, at leaſt, the moſt laborious and 

voluminous expoſitor of this age. After this learned 

Vol. IV. M Writer fi 
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CEN r. writer may be ranked CaLovivs, Geiger, Schourz, 
2 and others of inferior note 12]. The conteſts excited 
— by the perſons called Pietiſis, though unhappy, in ſeve- 
ral reſpects, were nevertheleſs attended with this good 
effect, that they engaged many to apply themſelves to 

the ſtudy of the holy Scriptures, which they had too 
much neglected before that period, and to the peruſal 

of 'the commentators and interpreters of the ſacred ora- 

cles. Theſe commentators purſued various methods, 

and were unequal both in their merit and ſucceſs, 
Some confined. themſelves to the fignification of the 
words of Scripture, and the literal ſenſe that belonged 

to the phraſes of the inſpired writer; others applied 

their expoſitions of Scripture to the deciſion of con- 
troverted points, and attacked their adverſaries either 
by.refuting their falſe interpretations of Scripture, or 

by making uſe of their own commentaries to overturn 

their doctrines ; a third ſort, after unfolding the ſenſe of 
Scripture, applied it carefully to the purpoſes of life 

and the direction of practice. We might mention an- 
| other claſs of interpreters, who, by an aſſiduous peruſal 
of the writings of the Cocceians, are ſaid to have in- 
| judiciouſly acquired their defects, as appears by their 
turning the ſacred hiſtory into allegory, and ſeeking ra- 
ther the more remote and myſterious ſenſe of Scripture, 

than its obvious and literal ſignification. . 

The Didac- X VIII. The principal doctors of this century follow- 
tic theolo- eq, at firſt, the looſe method of deducing their theo- 
=icles of logical doctrine from Scripture under:'a- few general 
faith ea heads. This method had been obſerved, in ancient 
. MELANCTHON,' and was vulgarly called 


Lutherans times, b 


Common-Place divinity. They, however, made uſe of 


the principles, terms, and ſubtile diſtinctions of the 
Peripatetic philoſophy, which was yet in high reputa- 
tion, in explaining and illuſtrating each particular doc- 


[x] See J. FRANC. Bob! I/agoge in Theologiam, lib. ii. cap. vil. 
p- 1686. . ” : . | « Py: * : # - 


trine. 
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trine. The firſt perſon that reduced theology into 4 C « » r. 
regular ſyſtem, and gave it a truly ſcientific and philo- XVV- 
ſophical form, was GeokcGe CalixTvus, a man of 


reat genius and erudition, who had imbibed the ſpirit 
of the Ariſtotelian ſchool. His deſign; in general, was 
not ſo much cenſured as the particular method he fol- 
lowed, and the form he gave to his theological ſyſtem ; 
for he divided the whole ſcience of divinity into three 
parts, viz. the end; the /ubje?, the means; and this 
diviſion, which was borrowed from Ar1sToTLE, ap- 
peared extremely improper to many. This philoſophi- 
cal method of ranging the truths of Chriftianity was 
followed with - remarkable zeal and emulation by the 
moſt eminent doctors in the different ſchools of learning, 
and even in our times it has its votaries. Some indeed had 
the courage to depart from it and to exhibit the doc- 
trines of religion under a different; though ſtill under 
a femific;: rm; but they had few followers, and 
ſtruggled in vain againſt the empire of Ar1sSToTLE; 
who reigned with a deſpotic authority in the ſchools. 

There were, however, many pious and good men; 
who beheld with great diſpleaſure this irruption of me- 
taphyſies into the ſphere of theology, and never could 
be brought to reliſh this philoſophical method of teach- 
ing the doctrines of / Chriſtianity: They earneſtly de- 
ſired to ſee divine truth freed from captious queſtions 
and ſubtilties, delivered from the ſhackles of an im- 
perious ſyſtem, and exhibited with that beautiful ſim- 
plicity, perſpiouity, and evidence, in which it appears 
in the ſacred writings.” Perſons of this turn had their 
wiſhes and expectations, in fome meaſure, anſwered, 
when, towards the concluſion of this century, the lear- 
ned Sp ENER, and others animated by his exHortations 
and example, began to inculcate the truths and pre- 


cepts of religion in a mote plain and popular manner, 


and when the eclectics had ſucceeded ſo far, as to de- 


throne-ARr1sToTLE, and to baniſh his philoſophy, from 


the greateſt part of the Lutheran ſchools. SeexzR 
0-2 was 
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Ce x T. was not ſo far ſucceſsful as to render univerſal his popu- 
XVII. lar method of teaching theology; it was, nevertheleſs 
adopted by a conſiderable number of doctors; and it 
cannot be denied; that, ſince this period, the ſcience 

of divinity, delivered from the jargon of the ſchools, 

has aſſumed a more liberal and graceful aſpect. The 

ſame obſervation may be applied to controverſial pro- 
ductions; it is certain, that polemies were totally de- 
ſtitute of elegance and per ſpicuity, ſo long as AR18To- 

| TLE reigned in the ſeminaries of learning, and that they 
were, more or leſs, embelliſned and improved ſince the 
f ſuppreſſion and diſgrace of the Peripatetic philoſophy. 
It is, however, to. be lamented, that controverſy did 
not. loſe, at this period, all the circumſtances, that had 
ſo juſtly rendered it diſpleaſing, and that the defects, 
that had given ſuch offence in, the theological diſpu- 
tants of all parties, were far from being entirely remov- 
ed. Theſe defects ſtill ſubſiſt, though perhaps in a leſs 
f ſhocking degree; and whether we peruſe the polemic 
| writers of ancient or modern times, we ſhall find too 
i ae them, who may be ſaid to be animated by 
pure love of truth, without any mixture of pride, 
paſſion, or partiality, and whom we may pronounce 
free from the illuſions of prejudice and ſelf-love. + 
The ftateof XIX. The ſcience of morals, which muſt ever be 
moral ſci» eſteemed the maſter: ſcience from its immediate influence 


p ence among 
f 
: 
| 


| 
| 


the Luthe- Upon life and manners, was, for a long time, neglected 
ran. among, the Lutherans. If we except a; few eminent 
men, ſuch as ARNDT and GERHARD, Who compoſed, 
ſome popular treatiſes concerning the internal worſhip di 
of the Deity and the duties of Chriſtians, there did not ct 
appear, during the greateſt part of this century, any pi 
moral writer of diſtinguiſhed merit. Hence it happen- in 
ed, that thoſe, who applied themſelves to the buſineſs re 
of reſolving, what are called Caſes of Con/crence, , were b 
held in high eſteem, and their other tribunals much d 
frequented. But as the true principles and wunden re 
| 1: is 49% of 41,55 68 
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| of morality were not, as yet, eſtabliſhed with a ſuffici- gd 


ent degree of preciſion and evidence, their deciſions 
were often erroneous, and they were liable to fall into 
daily miſtakes. CaLl1xTus was the firſt who ſeparated 
the objects of faith from the duties of morality, and 
exhibited the latter under the form of an independent 
ſcience. tie did not, indeed, live to finiſh this work, 
the beginning. of which met with univerſal applauſe ; 
his diſciples however employed, with ſome degree of 
ſucceſs, the inſtructions they had received from their 
maſter, in executing. his plan and compoſing a ſyſtem 
of Moral Theology. This ſyſtem, in proceſs of time, 
fell into diſcredit, on account of the Peripatetic form 
under which it appeared ; for, notwithſtanding the 
ſtriking repugnance that there is, in the very nature of 
things, between the beautiful ſcience of - Morals and the 
perplexing Fr har of Metaphyſics, CA LIxrus could 
not abſtain from the latter in building his Moral ſyſtem. 
The moderns, however, ſtripped morality of this Peri- 
patetic garment. Calling to their aſſiſtance the law 
of nature, which had been explained and illuſtrated by 
PuFFENDORF and other authors, and comparing this 
law. with the facred writings, they not only diſcovered 
the true ſprings of Chriſtian virtue, and entered into 
the true ſpirit and ſenſe of the divine laws, but alſo di- 
geſted the whole ſcience of Morals into a better 


order, and demonſtrated its principles with a new and 


ſuperior degree of evidence. 


XX. Theſe improvements in theology and morality 1 


did not diffuſe ſuch a ſpirit of concord in the Lutheran ons and — 
church, as was ſufficient to heal ancient diviſions, or to ini 


prevent new ones. That church, on the contrary, was church. 


involved in the moſt lamentable commotions and tu- 
mults during the whole courſe of this century, partly 
by the controverſies, that aroſe among its moſt eminent 
doctors, and partly by the intemperate zeal of violent 
reformers, the fanatical predictions of pretended pro- 
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phets, and the raſh meaſures of innovators, who ſtudi- 
ouſly ſpread among the people new, ſingular, and, for 
the moſt part, extravagant opinions. The controver- 
ſies, that divided the Lutheran doctors, may be ranged 
under two claſſes, according to their different impor- 
tance and extent, as ſome of 'them involved the whole 
church in tumult and diſcord, while others were leſ 


univerſal in their pernicious effects. Of the former 


claſs there were two controverſies, that gave abundant 
exerciſe to the Polemic talents of the Lutheran doQtors 
during the greateſt part of this century, and theſe tur- 


ned upon the religious ſyſtems that are generally known 


under the denominations of Syncretiſm and Pieliſn. 
Nothing could be more amiable than the principles that 
gave riſe to the former, and nothing more reſpectable 
and praiſe-worthy than the deſign ' that was propoſed 
by the latter. The Syncretifts [a], animated with that 
fraternal love and that pacific fpirit, which Jesvs 
CHRIST had ſo often recommended as the peculiar cha- 
racteriſtics of his true diſciples, uſed their warmeſt 
endeavours to promote union and concord among Chri(- 
tians; and the Pietiſts had, undoubtedly, in view the 
reſtoration and advancement of that holineſs and virtue, 
that had ſuffered ſo much by the influence of licenti- 
ous manners on the one hand, and by the turbulent 
ſpirit of controverſy on the other. Theſe two great 
and amiable virtues, that gave riſe to the projects and 
efforts of the two orders of perſons now mentioned, 
were combated by a third, even a zeal for maintaining 
the truth, and preſerving” it from all mixture of error: 
Thus the love of truth was unhappily found to ſtand in 
oppoſition with the love of union, piety, atid concord ; 
and thus, in this preſent criticat and corrupt ſtate of 
human nature, the unruly and turbulent paſſions of 
men can, by an egregious abuſe, draw the worſt conſe- 
quences from the beſt things, andrender the moſt ex- 


[a] The Syneretiſis were alſo called Calixtines from their chief 
GeorcGt Calixrus; and Hetmfladians from the univerſity, whete 
their plan of doctrine and union took its riſe. e 


cellent 
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cellent principles and views productive of confuſion, .C » x v. 
calamity, and diſcord. * XVII. 

XXI. The origin of Syncreti/m was owing to Gro oe 
CaLixTus of Sleſwick, a man of eminent and diſtin- the syacre- 
guiſhed abilities and merit, and who had few equals in Cet q | 
this century either in point of learning or genius. Thig controver- | 
great man being placed in a univerſity [5] which, from e 
the very time of its foundation, had been remarkable 
for encouraging freedom of inquiry, improved this 
happy privilege, examined the reſpective doctrines of 
the various ſects that bear the Chriſtian name, and 
found, in the notions commonly received among di- 
vines, ſome things defective and erroneous, He ac- 
cordingly gave early intimations of his diſſatisfaction 
with the ſtate of theology, and lamented, in a more 
particular manner, the diviſions and factions that reign- ' nl 
ed among the ſervants and diſciples of the ſame great 1 
maſter. He therefore turned his views to the ſaluta- 
ry work of ſoftening the animoſities produced by theſe 
diviſions, and ſhewed the warmelt deſire not ſo much of 
eſtabliſhing a perfect harmony and concord between 
the jarring ſects, which no human power ſeemed capa- 
ble of effecting, as of extinguiſhing the hatred, and 
appeaſing the reſentment, which the contending par- 
ties diſcovered too much in their conduct towards eacht 
other. His collegues did not ſeem at all averſe to this 3 
pacific projet; and the ſurprize, that this their ſilence 4 
or acquieſcence muſt naturally excite in ſuch as are ac- & 
quainted with the theological ſpirit of the ſeventeenth 
century, will be diminiſhed, when it is conſidered, that 
the profeſſors of divinity at Helmſtadt bind themſelves, 
at their admiſſion, by an oath to uſe their beſt and molt 
zealous endeavours to heal the diviſions and terminate 
the conteſts that prevail among Chriſtians, Neither 
CAL1XxTus however nor his friends eſcaped the oppoſi- 
tion, that it was natural to expect in the execution of 


* 


| [8] The univerſity of | Helmfladt, in the dutchy of Brusſauicł, 


founded in the year 1576. 
. M 4 ſuch 
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C x n r. ſuch an unpopular and comprehenſive project. They 


were warmly attacked, in the year 1639, by STAT1ys 


— Buscxtrvs, a Hanoverian eccleſiaſtic, a bigoted vo- 


tary of Ramvs, a declared enemy to all philoſophy, 
and a man of great temerity and imprudence. This 
man, exaſperated at the preference CALIxrus and his 
companions * to the Peripatetic philoſophy over 
the principles of the Ramiſts, compoſed a very malig. 
nant book, entitled, Crypto-Papiſmus nove Theologiæ 
Helmſtadienſis [e], in which CALlixrus was charged 
with a long liſt of errors. Though this production 
made ſome ſmall impreſſion on the minds of certain per- 
ſons, it is nevertheleſs probable, that Bos chER would 
have, almoſt univerſally, paſſed for a partial, malici- 
ous, and raſh accuſer, had his invectives and com- 
2 rendered CALixrus more cautious and prudent, 

at the upright and generous heart. of this eminent 
man, which diſdained diſhmulation to a degree that bor- 
dered upon the extreme of imprudence, excited him to 
ſpeak with the utmoſt frankneſs his private ſentiments ; 
and thus to give a certain meaſure of plauſibility to the 
accuſarions of his adverſary. Both he and his collegue 
Cox RAD HoRNRETUS maintained with boldneſs and per- 
ſeverance ſeveral propoſitions, which appeared, to ma- 
ny others beſide Bus cHER, new, ſingular, and of a dan- 
gerous tendency ; and CaLixTus more eſpecially, by 
the freedom and plainneſs with which he declared and 
defended his ſentiments, drew upon him the reſentment 
and indignation of the Saxon doctors, who, in the year 
1645, were preſent at the conference of Thorn. He had 
been choſen by FRRD ERIC WILLIAM, elector of Bran- 
denburg, as collegue and aſſiſtant to the divines he ſent 
from Koningsberg to theſe conferences; and the Saxon 
deputies were greatly incenſed to ſee a Lutheran eccle- 


| [] i . Popery dijgaiſed under the mak of the obo theological ſyſtem 
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ſiaſtic in the character of an aſſiſtant to a deputation of Cx Mx. 


Reformed doctors. This firſt cauſe of offence was fol- 
lowed by other incidents, in the courſe of theſe confe- 
rences, which increaſed the reſentment of the Saxons 
againſt CaLixTvs, and made them accuſe him of lean- 
ing to the ſide of the Reformed churches. We cannot 
enter here into a circumſtantial account of this mat- 
ter, which would lead us from our main deſign. We 
ſhall only obſerve, that when theſe conferences broke 
up, the Saxon doctors, and more eſpecially HuLst- 
MAN, WELLER,/ SCHARFIvs,-and CaLovius, turned 
the whole force of their Polemic weapons againſt Ca- 
LIXTUS ; and, in their public writings, reproached him 
with apoſtaſy _ the principles of Lutheraniſm, and 
with a propenſity towards the ſentiments both of the 
Reformed and Romiſh churches. This great man did 
not receive tamely the inſults of his adverſaries. His 
conſummate knowledge of- the philoſophy that reigned 
in the ſchools, and his perfect acquaintance with the 
hiſtory of the church, rendered him an able diſputant; 
and, accordingly, he repelled, with the greateſt vi- 
gour, the attacks of his enemies; and carried on, with 
uncommon fpirit and erudition, this important contro- 
verſy, until the year 1656, when death put an end to 
his labours, and traniported him from theſe ſcenes of 


diſſenſion and tumult into the regions of peace and con- 
cord [4], | Now 


XXII 


[4] Thoſe who deſire to be more minutely acquainted with the par- 
ticular circumſtances of this famous controverſy, the titles and cha- 
racters of the books publiſhed on that occafion, and the doctrines that 
produced ſuch warm conteſts and ſuch deplorable diviſions, will do 
well to conſult WALcnius, Carortus. WEISsMAN, ARNOLD, and 
other writers; but above all, the third volume of the Cimbria Litte- 
ratu of MorLervs, p. 121. in which there is an ample account of 
the life, tranſactions, and writings of CatixTus. But if any reader 
ſhould puſh his curioſity (till further, and be ſollicitous to know the 

more 
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yr r. XXII. Neither the death of CatixTus, nor the de- 

*__ ceale of his principal adverſaries, were ſufficient to ex- 
The conti- tinguiſh the flame they had kindled ; on the contrary, 
ug oe and the conteſt was carried on, after that period, with more 
theſe de- animoſity and violence than ever. The Saxon doctors, 
"_ and more eſpecially CaLovius, inſulted the aſhes and 
attacked the memory of this great man with unexam- 
pled bitterneſs and malignity ; and, in the judgment of 
many eminent and worthy doctors, who were by no 
means the partiſans of CarixTus, conducted them- 
ſelves with ſuch imprudence and temerity, as were eve- 
ry way adapted to produce an open ſchiſm in the Lu- 
theran church. They drew up a new kind of Creed, 
or confeſſion of the Lutheran faith [e], which they pro- 
poſed to place in the claſs of what the members of our 
communion call their Symbolical Books, and which, of 
conſequence, all profeſſors of divinity and all candidates 
for the miniſtry would be obliged to ſubſcribe, as con- 
taining the true and genuine doQtrine of the Lutheran 
church. By this new production of intemperate zeal, 
the friends and followers of CarixTus were declared 
unworthy of the communion of that church; and were, 


i 


more ſecret ſprings that acted in this whole affair, the remote cauſes of 
the events and tranſactions relating to it, the ſpirit, views, and cha- 
racters of the diſputants, the arguments uſed on both fides ; in a 
word, thoſe things that are rx god intereſting and worthy of at- 
tention in controverſies of this kind, he will find no hiſtory, that will 
fatisfy him fully in theſe reſpects. A hiſtory, that would throw a pro- 
per light upon theſe important matters, muſt be compoſed by a man 
of great candour and abilities by one who knows the world, has 
Rudied humap natyre, is furniſhed with materials and documents, 


that lie as yet concealed in the cabinets of the curious, and is not 
unacquainted with the ſpirit that reigns and the cabals that are carried 
on in the courts of princes. But were ſuch an hiſtorian to be found, 1 
queſtion very much, whether, even in our times, he could publiſh, 
without danger all the circumſtances of this memorable conteſt. _ 
Err 
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accordingly, ſuppoſed to have forfeited all right to the C = n r. 
privileges and tranquillity that were granted to the Lu- XVII 
therans by the laws of the empire. The reputation f 
Calixrus found, nevertheleſs, ſome able defenders, 
who pleaded his cauſe with modeſty and candour ; ſuch 171 
were TIr Ius, HiL.DeBRAND, and other eccleſiaſtics, 
who were diſtinguiſhed from the multitude by their cha- 191 
rity, moderation, and prudence. Theſe good men 
ſhewed, with the utmoſt evidence, that the new Creed, 
mentioned above, would be a perpetual ſource of Son- 
tention and diſcord, and would thus have a fatal effect 
upon the true intereſts of the Lutheran church ; but 
their counſels were over-ruled, and their admonitions 
neglected. Among the writers, who oppoſed this 
Creed, was FREDERIC ULRic CalixTUs, who was 
not deſtitute of abilities, though much inferior to his 
father in learning, genius, and moderation. Of thoſe 
that ſtood forth in its vindication and defence, the moſt | 
conſiderable were CaLovius and STRAUCHIUs. The bl 
polemic productions of theſe contending parties were 
multiplied from day to day, and yet remain as deplo- 
rable monuments of the intemperate zeal of the cham- 
. on both ſides of the queſtion. T he invectives, 
eproaches, and calumnies, with which theſe produc- 
tions were filled, ſhewed too plainly that many of theſe 
writers, inſtead of being animated with the love of k 
truth and a zeal for religion, were rather actuated by a 4 
keen ſpirit of party, and by the ſuggeſtions vindictive | 
pride and vanity. Theſe conteſts were of long durati- 
on ; they were, however, at length ſuſpended, towards | 
the cloſe of this century, by the death of thoſe who | 
had been the principal actors in this ſcene of theologi- 
cal diſcord, by the aboliſhing of the Creed that had 
produced it, by the riſe of new debates of a different 
pature, and by other circumſtances of inferior moment, 
which is needleſs to mention. 71 JEM 
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XXIII. It will be proper to give here, ſome account 
of the accuſations that were brought againſt CALix rug 
by his adverſaries. © The principal charge was, his ha- 
ving formed a project, not of uniting into one eccleſj. 
aſtical body, as ſome have underſtood it, the Romiſh, 
Lutheran, and Reformed churches, but of extinguiſh- 
ing the hatred and animoſity, that reigned among the 
members of theſe different communions, and joining 
them in the bonds of charity, mutual benevolence and 
forbearance. This is the project, which was at firſt 
condemned, and is ſtill known under the denomination 
of Syncretiſm [ f]. Several ſingular opinions were al- 

ſo 


[7 It is neither my deſign nor my inclination to adopt the cauſe of 
Calixrus; nor do I pretend to maintain, that his writings and his 
doctrines are exempt from error. But the love of truth obliges me 
to obſerve, that it has been the ill hap of this eminent man to fall in- 
to the hands of bad interpreters ; and that even thoſe who imagine 
they have been more ſucceſsful than others in inveſtigating his true 
ſentiments, have 'moſt grievouſly miſunderſtood them. CaLixrus 
is commonly ſuppoſed to have formed the plan of a formal reconcilia- 
tion of the Proteſtants with the church of Rome and its ponliffs ; but 
this notion is entirely groundleſs, ſince he publicly and expreſly de- 
Clared, that the Proteſtants could by no means enter into the bonds of 
concord and communion with the Romiſh church, as it was conſtitu- 
ted at this time; and that, if there had ever exiſted any proſpect of 
healing the diviſions that reigned between it and the Proteſtant churches, 
this proſpect had entirely vaniſhed ſince the council of Trent. whoſe 
violent proceedings and tyrannical decrees had rendered the union, 
now — — conſideration, abſolutely impoſſible. He is further charg- 
ed with having either approved or excuſed the greateſt part of thoſe 
errors and ſuperſtitions, that are looked upon as a diſhonour to the 
church of Rome ; but this charge is abundantly. refuted, not only 
by the various treatiſes, in which he expoſed the falſhood and ab- 
ſurdity of the doctrines and opinions of that church, but alſo by the 
declarations of the Roman-catholics themſelves, who acknowledge 
that CatixTvs attacked them with much more learning and inge- 
nuity than had been diſcovered by any other Proteftant writer “. 
It is true, he maintained that the Lutherans and Roman-catholics did 

not 


® BossUET, in his Traite de la Communion ſous les deux Eppecet, p. 
i. 5. 
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ſo laid to the charge of this great man, and were ex- C x x rt. 
aggerated and blackened, as the moſt innocent things XVII. 

generally are, when they paſs through the medium of 
malignity and party-ſpirit. Such were his notions con- 
cerning the ob/cure manner in which the doctrine of the '* 
Trinity was revealed under the Old Teſtament diſpen- | 
fation ; the appearances of the Son of God during that 14 
period; the neceſſity of good works to the attainment 4 


not differ about the fundamental doctrines of the Chriſtian faith; and 
it were to be wiſhed, that he had never aſſerted any ſuch thing, or, 
at leaſt, that he had expreſſed his meaning in more proper and inoffen- 
five terms. It muſt however be conſidered, that he always looked 1 
upon the popes and their votaries, as having adulterated. theſe funda- fi 
mental doctrines with an impure mixture or addition of many opini- 17% 
ons and tenets, which no wiſe and good Chriſtian could adopt; and 
this conſideration diminiſhes a "yp deal the extravagance of an aſſer- 
tion, which, otherwiſe, would deſerve the ſevereſt cenſure. We 
ſhall not enter further into a review of the imputations that were caſt 
upon'CaLixTus by perſons, more diſpoſed to liſten to his accuſers, 
than to thoſe, Who endeavour with candour and impartiality to repre- 
ſent his ſentiments. and his meaſures in their true point of view. But 
if it ſhould be aſked here, what this man's real deſign was? we an- 
ſwer, that he laid down the following maxims: Firſt, chat, if it were 
foffible to bring batk the church of Rome to the late in awhith it was.du- 
ring the firſt five'tenturies, the Proteflants would be no longer juſtified in 
rejefting its communion : Secondly, that the, modern members of the Ro- 
miſe church, thaugh polluted with many intolerable errors, were not 
all equally criminal; and that ſuch of - them, more eſpecially, 'as fincere- 
ly believed the doctrines they had learned from their parents or maſters, and 
by ignorance, education and. the power of habit were hindered from per- 
ceiving the truth, were not to be excluded from ſalvation, nor deemed he- 
retics, provided. they. gave. their afſent to the doctrines contained in the A- | 
pofile's Creed, and endeawoured ſeriouſly to govern their lives by the pre- | 
cepts of the Gaſpel. 1 do not pretend to defend theſe maxims, which Neat [41 
ſeem, however, to have many patrons in our times; I would only 
obſerve, that: the doctrine they contain is much lefs tolerable than that 
which was commonly imputed to CaL1x Tus. 7 


i. F. ii. p. 12, ſpeaks thus of the eminent man now under conſidetrati- | 
on: Le fameux GEORGE CALIXTE, leplus habile de, Lutheriens de nõ- '' 
tre tems, qui à kcrit le plus doctement contre nous, &c. | | 
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of everlaſting ſalvation; and God's being occaſionally 


many of the beſt judges of theological matters, have 
been always looked upon as of an indiffereat nature, az 
opinions, which, even were they falſe; do not affect the 
great and fundamental doctrines of Chriſtianity. But 
the two great principles that CaLixTvs laid down as the 
foundation and ground-Work of all his reconciling and 
pacific plans, gave much more offence than the plans 
themſelves, and drew upon him the indignation and re. 
ſentment of many. Thoſe principles were: Firſt, that 
the fundamental doctrines of Chriſtianity (by which he 
meant thoſe elementary principles from whence all its 
truths flow) were preſerved pure and entire in all the thru 
communions, and were contained in that ancient form of dbe- 
trine, that is vulgarly known by the name of the Apoſtle; 
Creed. And, ſecondly, that the tenets and opinion,, 
which had been conſtantly received by the ancient doctor 
during the firſt five centuries, were to be conſidered as of 
equal truth and authority with the expreſs declarations and 
rines of ſcripture. This general plan of Cxr1x- 
Tus was founded upon the fir/# of theſe propoſitions; 
and he made uſe of the ſecond to give ſome degree of 
plauſibility to certain Romiſti doctrines and inſtituti- 
ons, which have been always rejected by the proteſ- 
tant church; and to eſtabliſh a happy concord between 
the various Chriſtian communions that had _ hitherto 
lived in the ſtate of diſſenſton and ſeparation from each 

other. KR dt 
XXIV. The divines of Rintelen, Koningsberg; and 
Jena, were more or leſs involved in theſe warm con- 
teſts. Thoſe of Rintelen, more eſpecially HRNICHTUs 
and Mus us, had, on ſeveral occaſions, and parti - 
cularly at the conference of Caſſel, ſhewn plainly that 
they approved of the plan of CxLixTus for removing 
the unhappy diſcords and animoſities, that reigned a- 
mong Chriſtians, and that they beheld with peculiar 
Gistion that part of it that had for its object, union 
and 
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and concord among the Proteſtant churches. Hence 
they were oppoſed with great animoſity by the Saxon 
doctors and their adherents, in various polemic pro- 
auctions [H]. 

The pacific ſpirit of CA Lixrus diſcovered itſelf alſo 
at Koningsberg. JonNM LATTRUAN, Micyaer Ben- 
MiUS, and the learned CHRISTOPHER DREYER, who 
had been the diſciples of that great man, were at little 

ins to conceal their attachment to the ſentiments 
of their maſter. By this diſcovery, they drew upon 
them the reſentment of their collegues Jon Bexmivs 
and CELESTINE MisLEN TA, who were ſeconded b 
the whole body of the clergy of Koningsberg ; and thus 
a warm controverſy aroſe, which was carried on, dur- 
ing many years, in ſuch a manner as did very little ho- 
nour to either of the contending parties. The interpo- 
ſition of the civil magiſtrate, together with the deceaſe 
of BenMivs and MisLENTA, put an end to this inteſ- 
tine war, which was ſucceeded by a new conteſt of 
long duration between Dreyer and his aſſociates on 
the one ſide, and ſeveral foreign divines on the other, 
who conſidered the ſyſtem of CarixTus as highly per- 
nicious, and looked upon its defenders as the enemies 
of the church. This new controverſy was managed, 
on both ſides, with as little equity and moderation; as 
thoſe which preceded it lil]. | 
XXV. It muſt, at the fame time, be acknow- 


ledged, to the immortal honour ef the divines of 7 
Jena, that they diſcovered the moſt conſummate pru- - 


dence and the moſt amiable moderation in the midſt of 
theſe theological. debates. For though they confeſſed 


| L] See Anran. Calvi Hiftoria Syncretiftica, p. 618. Jo. 
Goki WALCH11 Introdudtio in controverfias Lutheran. vol. i. p. 
286. B l | 

Ii! See CurisToPrner HarTkoncn's Church-Hiftory of Pruſſia 
(written in German) book ii. chap. x. p. 692.—MoLert Cimbria 
Litterata, tom. iii. P: 150. — See allo the Ad, and Documents contain- 
ed in the famous collection, entitled, Un/culdige Nachrichten, A. 1740, 
p. 144. A. 1742, p. 29. A. 1745, p. 91. — — 
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CznT. ingenuouſly, that the ſentiments of CALixrus were 
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not of ſuch a nature, as that they could be all adopted 
without exception, yet they maintained, that the great- 
eſt part of his tenets were much leſs pernicious than the 
Saxon doctors had repreſented them; and that ſeveral 
of. them were innocent, and might be freely admitted 
without any danger to the cauſe of truth. SoLomoy 
GLass1usg, an eccleſiaſtic, renowned for the mildneſs of 
his temper, and the equity of his proceedings, examined 
with the utmoſt candour and impartiality the oppoſite 
ſentiments of the doctors that were engaged in this 
important controverſy, and publiſhed the refult of 
this examination, by the expreſs order of Erxesr, 
prince of Saxe - Gotba, ſurnamed the Pious [&]. Mu- 
sus, a man of ſuperior learning and exquiſite 
penetration and judgment, adopted ſo far the ſenti- 
ments of CaLixTus as to maintain, that good work; 
might, in a certain ſenſe, be conſidered as neceſſary 10 
ſalvation ; and that of the erroneous doctrines imputed 
to this eminent man, ſeveral were of little or no im- 
portance. It is very probable, that the followers of 
CALixrus would have ien ſubmitted this whole 
controverſy to the arbitration of ſuch candid and impar- 
tial judges. But this laudable moderation offended ſo 
highly the Saxon doctors, that they began to ſuſpect the 
academy of Jena of ſeveral erroneous opinions, and 
marked out Mus us, in a particular manner, as a 
perſon who had, in many reſpects, apoſtatized from 
the true and orthodox faith IJ. 


[4] This piece, which was written in German, did not a pear 
in public till after the death of G1.ass1vs, in the year 1662; a ſecond 
edition of it was publiſhed in oQavo at Jena, ſome years ago. The 


piece exhibits a rare and ſhining inſtance of theological moderation; 


and is worthy of a ſerious and attentive peruſal. 110 

[/] For an account of the imputations caſt upon the divines of Jena, 
and more eſpecially on Mus aus, ſee a judicious and ſolid work of 
the latter, entitled, Der | Feni/chen Theologen Augfubrlicle Erklarung, 
&c.—See alſo Jo. GrorGn WALCAII [ntrodudia in Controverfins Ec- 


cleſiz Luba vol. i. p. 405. ol, "94 
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XXVI. Theſe debates were ſuppreſſed and ſucceed- Cenruar 


ed by new commotions that aroſe in the church, and 
are commonly known under the denomination of the 
Pietiſtical Controverſy. This controverſy was owing to 
the zeal of a certain ſet of perſons, who, no doubt 
with pious and upright intentions, endeavoured to ſtem 
the torrent of vice and corruption, and to reform the 
licentious manners both of the clergy and the people, 
But as the beſt things may be abuſed, ſo this reform- 
ing ſpirit inflamed perſons that were but ill qualified to 
exert it with wiſdom and ſucceſs, Many, deluded by 


the ſuggeſtions of an irregular imagination, and an ill- 


informed underſtanding, or guided by principles and 
views of a ſtill more criminal nature, ſpread abroad new 
and ſingular opinions, falſe viſions, unintelligible max- 


XVII. 


— — 
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ims, auſtere precepts, and imprudent clamours againſt 


the diſcipline of the church; all which excited the moſt 
dreadful tumults, and kindled the flames of contention 
and diſcord. The commencement of Pieti/m was in- 
deed laudable and decent. It was ſet on foot by the 
pious and learned SPENER, who, by the private ſocie- 
ties he formed at Francfort with a deſign to promote 
vital religion, rouzed the lukewarm from their indif- 
ference, and excited a ſpirit of vigour and reſolution 
in thoſe who had been ſatisfied to lament, in ſilence, 
the progreſs of impiety. The remarkable effect of 
theſe pious meetings was increaſed by a book publiſh- 
ed, by this well-meaning man, under the title of Nous 
Defires, in which he exhibited a ſtriking vew of the 
diſorders of the church, and propoſed the remedies that 
were proper to heal them. Many perſons of good and 
upright intentions were highly pleaſed both with the pro- 
ceedings and writings of SPENER, and indeed, the 
greateſt part of thoſe, who had the cauſe of virtue and 
practical religion truly at heart, applauded the deſigns 
of this good man, though an apprehenſion of abuſes 
retained numbers from encouraging them open] 
Theſe abuſes actually happened. The remedies — 
poſed by SPENER to heal the diſorders of the church 
fell into unſkilful hands, were adminiſtred without ſa- 
Vor. IV. N : gacity 
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gacity or prudence, and thus, in many caſes, proved to 
be worſe than the diſeaſe itſelf. The religious meetings 
abovementioned (or the Olleges of Piety, as they were 
uſually called by a phraſe borrowed from the Dutch) tend. 
ed in many places to kindle in the breaſts of the mul. 
titude the flames of a blind and intemperate zeal, whoſe 
effects were impetuous and violent, inſtead of that 
pure and rational love of God, whoſe fruits were he. 
nign and peaceful. Hence complaints aroſe, againſt 
theſe inſtitutions of Pietiſm, as if, under a ſtriking ap. 
pearance of ſanCtity, they led the people into falſe no. 
tions of religion, and fomented, in thoſe who were of 
a turbulent and violent character, the ſeeds and prin- 
ciples of mutiny and ſedition. 

XXVII. Theſe firſt complaints would have been un. 
doubtedly huſhed, and the tumults they occaſioned 
would have ſubſided by degrees, had not the conteſts 


that aroſe at Leipſic, in the year 1689, added fuel to 


the flame. Certain pious and learned profeſſors of phi. 
loſophy, and particularly FRANKIUS, ScHADIus, and 
Paulus ANTONIUS, the diſciples of SpENER, who at 
that time was eccleſiaſtical ſuperintendant of the court 
of Saxony, began to conſider with attention the defects 
that prevailed in the ordinary method of inſtructing the 
candidates for the miniſtry ; and this review perſuaded 
them of the neceſſity of uſing their beſt endeavours to 
ſupply what was wanting, and to correct what was amis. 
For this purpoſe they undertook to explain in their 
colleges certain books of holy Scripture, in order to 
render theſe genuine ſources of religious knowledge 
better underſtood, and to promote a ſpirit of practical 

iety and vital religion in the minds of their hearers. 

he novelty of this method drew attention, and ren- 
dered it ſingularly pleaſing to many; accordingly, theſe 
lectures were much frequented, and their effects were 
viſible in the lives and converſations of ſeveral perſons, 
whom they ſeemed to inſpire with a deep ſenſe of the 
ee, of religion and virtue. Whether theſe firſt 
effuſions of religious fervor, which were, in themſelves, 


moſt certainly laudable, were always kept within the 
ſtrict 


— 
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ſtrict bounds of reaſon and diſcretion, is a queſtion not Centver 


eaſily decided. If we are to believe the report of 
common fame, and the teſtimonies of ſeveral perſons 
of great weight, this was by no means the caſe; and 
many things were both ſaid and done in theſe Biblical 
Colleges (as they were called) which, though they might 
be looked upon, by equitable and candid judges, as 
worthy of toleration and indulgence, were, neverthe- 
leſs, contrary to cuſtom, and far from being conſiſtent 
with prudence. Hence rumours were ſpread, tumults 
excited, animoſities kindled, and the matter at length 
brought to a public trial, in which the pious and learn- 
ed men abovementioned were, indeed, declared free 
from the errors and hereſies that had been laid to their 
charge, but were, at-the ſame time, prohibited from 
carrying on the plan of religious inſtruction they had 
undertaken with ſuch zeal. It was during theſe 
troubles and diviſions that the invidious denomination 
of Netiſts was firſt invented; it may, at leaſt, be af- 
firmed, that it was net commonly known before this 
period. It was at firſt applied by ſome giddy and in- 
conſiderate perſons to thoſe who frequented the Biblical 
Colleges, and lived in a manner ſuitable to the inſtruc- 
tions and exhortations that were addreſſed to them in 
theſe ſeminaries of piety. It was afterwards made uſe 
of to characterize all thoſe, who were either diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the exceſſive auſterity of their manners, or who, 
regardleſs of truth and opinion, were only intent upon 
praclice, and turned the whole vigour of their efforts 
towards the attainment of religious feelings and habits. 
But as it 1s the fate of all thoſe denominations by which 
peculiar ſects are diſtinguiſhed, to be variouſly and 
often very improperly applied, fo the title of Hietiſts 
was frequently given, in common converſation, to per- 
ſons of eminent wiſdom and ſanctity, who were equally 
remarkable for their adherence to truth and their love 
of piety ; and, not ſeldom, to perſons whoſe motley 
characters exhibited an enormous mixture of profligacy 
and enthuſiaſm, and who deſerved the title of delirious 
fanatics better than any other denomination, | 
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XXVIIT This conteſt was by no means confined to 
Leipfic, but diffuſed its contagion, with incredible ce. 


The progreſi lerity, through all the Lutheran churches in the different 


of 


1 de- ſtates and kingdoms of Europe. For, from this time, 


in all the cities, towns, and villages, where Lutheran- 
iſm was profeſſed, there ſtarted up, all of a ſudden, 
perſons of various ranks and profeſſions, of both ſexes, 
learned and illiterate, who declared, that they were 
called by a divine impulſe, to pull up iniquity by the 
root, to reſtore to its primitive luſtre, and propagate 
through the world, the declining cauſe of piety and 
virtue, to govern the church of CHRIST by wiſer rules 
than thoſe by which it was at preſent directed, and 
who, partly in their writings, and partly in their pri- 
vate and public diſcourſes, pointed out the means and 
meaſures that were neceſſary to bring about this im- 
portant revolution. All thoſe, who were ſtruck with 
this 1maginary im pulſæe, unanimouſly agreed, that no- 
thing could have a more powerful tendency to propa- 
gate among the multitude ſolid knowledge, pious feel- 
ings, and holy habits than thoſe private meetings, that 
had been firſt contrived by SpENER, and that were 
afterwards introduced into Leipfic. Several religious 
aſſemblies were accordingly formed in various places, 
which, though they differed in ſome circumſtances, and 
were not all conducted and compoſed with equal wiſdom, 
piety, and prudence, were, however, deſigned to pro- 
mote the ſame general purpoſe. In the mean time, 


theſe unuſual, irregular and tumultuous proceedings 


filled with uneaſy and alarming apprehenſions both 
thoſe who were intruſted with the government of the 
church, and thoſe who ſat at the helm of the ſtate. 
Theſe apprehenſions were juſtified by this important 
conſideration, that the pious and well-meaning perſons, 
who compoſed theſe aſſemblies, had indiſcreetly admit- 
ted into their community a parcel of extravagant and 
hot-headed fanatics, who foretold the approaching de- 
ſtruction of Babel (by which they meant the Lutheran 
church), terrified the populace with fictitious viſions, 
aſſumed the authority of prophets honoured with a di- 

vine 
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vine commiſſion, obſcured the ſublime truths of reli- 9 


gion by a gloomy kind of jargon of their own inven- 
tion, and revived doctrines that had long before been 
condemned by the church. Theſe enthuſiaſts alſo aſſert- 
ed, that the millennium, or thouſand years reign of the 
ſaints on earth, mentioned by St. JohN, was near at. 
hand. They endeavoured. to overturn the wiſeſt eſta- 
bliſhments and to deſtroy the beſt inſtitutions, and de- 
fired that the power - preaching and adminiſtring 
public inſtruction might be given promiſcuouſly to all 
ſorts of perſons. Thus was the Lutheran church torn 
aſunder in the moſt deplorable manner, while the vo- 
taries of Rome ſtood by and beheld, with a ſecret fax 
tisfaction, theſe unhappy diviſions. The moſt violent 
debates aroſe in all the Lutheran churches; and per- 
ſons, whoſe differences were occaſioned rather by mere 
words, and queſtions of little conſequence, than by 
any doctrines or inſtitutions of conſiderable importance, 
attacked one another with the hittereſt animoſity ; and, 
in many countries, ſevere laws were at length enacted, 
againſt the Pietiſts [mn]. 

XXIX. Thele revivers of piety were of two. kinds, 


The debates 


carried on 


who, by their different manner of proceeding, deſerve with Spener 


to be placed in two diſtinct claſſes. One ſect of theſe 


Lu] This whole matter is amply illuſtrated by the learned Jo. 
Georce WALCH1US, in his Introductio ad Controverſias, vol. ii. and iii. 
who exhibits, ſucceſſively, the various ſcenes of this deplorable con- 
teſt, with a view of the principal points that were controverted, and 
his judgment concerning each, and a particular account of the writers. 
that diſplayed their talents on this occaſion. It would, indeed, be 


difficult for any one man to give an ample and exact hiſtory of this 


conteſt, which was accompanied with ſo many incidental circumſtan- 
ces, and was, upon the Sata, of ſuch a tediqus and complicated na- 
ture. It were therefore to be wiſhed, that a ſociety of prudent and 
impartial perſons, furniſhed with a competent knowledge of human 
nature and political tranſactions, and alſo with proper materials, would 
ſet themſelves to compoſe the hiftory of Pietiſm. If ſeveral perſons 
were employed in collecting from public records, and alſo from papers 
that lie yet concealed in the cabinets of the curious, the events which 
happened in each country where this controverſy reigned, and if theſe 
materials, thus carefully gathered on the ſpot, were put in the hands 


and the 


divines of. 
Hall, 


of a man capable of digeſting the whole, this would produce a moſt 


intereſting and uſeful hiſtory. ; 
N 3 practical 
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practical reformers propoſed to carry on their plan with. 


cout introducing any change into the doctrine, diſcipline, 


or form of government that were eſtabliſhed in the 
Lutheran church. The other maintained, on the con- 
trary, that it was impoſſible to promote the progreſs 
of real piety among the Lutherans without making 
conſiderable alterations in their doctrine; and changing 
the whole form of their eccleſiaſtical diſcipline and po- 
lity. The former had at their head the learned and 
pious SPENER, who, in the year 1691, removed from 
Dreſden to Berlin, and whoſe ſentiments were adopted 
by the profeſſors of the new academy of Hall; and 
particularly by Franxius and Paulus AnTonivs, 
who had been invited thither from Leipſic, where they 
began to be ſuſpected of Pietiſm. Though few pre- 
tended to treat either with indignation or contempt the 
intentions and purpoſe of theſe good men (which, in- 
deed, none could deſpiſe without affecting to appear 
the enemy of practical religion and virtue), yet many 
eminent divines, and more eſpecially the Polen and 
paſtors of Mittemberg, were of opinion, that, in the exe- 
cution of this laudable purpoſe, ſeveral maxims were 
adopted, and certain meaſures employed, that weie 
prejudicial to the truth, and alſo detrimental to the in- 
tereſts of the church. Hence they looked on them- 
ſelves as obliged to proceed publicly, firſt againſt Sex n- 
ER, in the year 1695, and afterwards againſt his diſ- 
ciples and adherents, as the inventors and promoters 
of erroneous and dangerous opinions. Theſe debates 
are of a recent date; ſo that thoſe, who are deſirous of 
knowing more particularly how far the principles of 
equity, moderation, and candour influenced the con- 
duct and directed the proceedings of the contending 
parties, may eaſily receive a ſatisfactory infor mation. 


XXX. Theſe debates turned upon a variety of points; 


and therefore the matter of them cannot be compre- 
hended under any one general head. If we conſider 
them indeed in relation to their origin and the circum- 
ſtances that gave riſe to them, we ſhall then be able 
to reduce them to ſome fixed principles. It is well 

known, 


{ 
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known, that thoſe who had the advancement of piety C ον 


moſt zealouſly at heart, were poſſeſſed of a notion, that 
no order of men contributed more to retard its progreſs 
than the clergy, whoſe peculiar vocation it was to in- 
culcate and promote it. Looking upon this as the root 
of the evil, it was but natural that their plans of re- 
formation ſhould begin here ; and, accordingly, they 
laid it down as an eſſential principle, that none ſhould 
be admitted into the miniſtry, but ſuch as had received 
a proper education, were diſtinguifhed by their wiſdom 
and ſanctity of manners, and had hearts filled with di- 
vine love. Hence they propoſed in the firſt place, a 
thorough reformation of the ſchools of divinity; and 


they explained clearly enough what they meant by this 


reformation, which conſiſted in the following points: 
That the ſyſtematical theology, which reigned» in the 
academies, and was compoſed of intricate and diſput- 
able doctrines and obſcure and unuſual forms of expreſ- 
fion, ſhould be totally aboliſhed ; —that polemical di- 
vinity, which comprehended the controverſies ſubſiſt- 
ing between Chriſtians of different communions, ſhould 
be leſs eagerly ſtudied and leſs frequently treated, tho” 
not entirely neglected ;—that all mixture of philotophy 
and human learning with divine wiſdom was to be moſt 


carefully avoided ;—that, on the contrary, all thoſe, 


who were deſigned for the miniſtry, ſhould be accuſ- 
tomed from their early youth to the peruſal and ſtudy 
of the holy Scriptures ;—that they ſhould be taught a 
plain ſyſtem of theology drawn from theſe unerring 


ſources of truth ;—and that the whole courſe of their 
education was to be ſo directed, as to render them uſe- 
ful in life, by the practical power of their doctrine and 


XVII. 
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the commanding influence of their example. As theſe 


maxims were propagated with the greateſt induſtry and 
zeal, and were explained inadvertently, by ſome, with- 
out thoſe reſtrictions which prudence ſeemed to re- 
quire; theſe profeſſed patrons and revivors of piety 
were ſuſpected of deſigns that could not but render 
them obnoxious to cenſure. They were ſüppoſed to 
deſpiſe philoſophy and learning, to treat with indiffe- 
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8 rence, and even to renounce, all inquiries into the na- 


ture and foundations of religious truth, to diſapprove 
of the zeal and labours of thoſe who defended it 
againſt ſuch as either corrupted or oppoſed it, and to 
place the whole of heir theology in certain vague and 
incoherent declamations concerning the duties of mo- 
rality. Hence aroſe thoſe famous diſputes concerning 
the uſe of philoſophy and the value of human learning, 
conſidered in connexion with the intereſts of religion 
the dignity and uſefulneſs of ſyſtematic theology—the 
neceſſity of polemic divinity—the excellence of the 
myſtic ſyſtem—and alſo concerning the true method of 
inſtructing the people. : 

The ſecond great object, that employed the zeal and 
attention of the perſons now under conſideration, was, 
that the candidates for the miniſtry ſhould not only, 
for the future, receive ſuch an academical education as 
would tend rather to ſolid utility than to mere ſpecula- 
tion; but alſo that they ſhould dedicate themſelves 10 
God in a peculiar manner, and exhibit the moſt ſtrik- 
ing examples of piety and virtue. This maxim, which, 
when conſidered in itſelf, muſt be acknowledged to be 
highly laudable, not only gave occaſion to ſeveral new 
regulations, deſigned to reſtrain the paſſions of the ſtu- 
dious youth, to inſpire them with pious ſentiments and 
to excite in them holy reſolutions ; but alſo produced 
another maxim, which was a laſting ſource of contro- 
verly and debate; viz. © that no perſon, that was not 
* himſelf a model of piety and divine love, was qua- 
** lified to be a public teacher of piety, or a guide to 
e others in the way of ſalvation.” This opinion was 
conſidered by many as derogatory from the power and 
efficacy of the word of God, which cannot be deprived 
of its divine influence by the vices of its miniſters ; 
and as a fort of revival of the long-exploded errors of 
the Donatiſts: and what rendered it peculiarly liable 
to an interpretation of this nature was, the imprudence 
of ſome Pietiſts; who inculcated and explained it with- 
out thoſe reſtrictions that were neceſſary to render it 
unexceptionable. Hence roſe endleſs and maths de- 
ates, 
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« can be termed theology ?''— © whether a vicious 
« perſon can, in effect, attain to a true knowledge of 
religion?“ - how far the office and miniſtry of an 
« jmpious eccleſiaſtic can be pronounced ſalutary and 
&« efficacious? - whether a licentious and ungodly 
«© man cannot be ſuſceptible of illumination ?'”—and 
other queſtions of a like nature. | 

XXXI. Theſe revivers of declining piety went yet 
further. In order to render the miniſtry of their paſtors 


as ſucceſsful as poſſible, in rouzing men from their in- 


dolence, and in ſtemming the torrent of corruption and 
immorality, they judged two things indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary. The firſt was, to ſuppreſs entirely, in the 
courſe of public inſtruction, and more eſpecially in 
that delivered from the pulpit, certain maxims and 
phraſes, which the corruption of men leads them fre- 
quently to interpret in a manner favourable to the in- 
dulgence of their paſſions. Such, in the judgment of 
the Pietiſts, were the following propoſitions : No man is 
able to attain to that perfection which the divine law re- 


quires—good works are not neceſſary to ſalvation—in the 


att of juſtification, on the part of man, faith alone 1s con- 
cerned, without good works, Many, however, were ap- 
prehenſive, that, by the ſuppreſſion of theſe propoſitions, 
truth itſelf muſt ſuffer deeply; and that the Chriſtian 
religion, deprived thus of its peculiar doctrines, would 
be expoſed, naked and defencelels, to the attacks of its 
adverſaries, The /econd ſtep they took, in order to 
give efficacy to their plans of reformation, was, to 
form new rules of life and manners, much more rigo- 
rous and auſtere than thoſe which had been formerly 
practiſed ; and to place in the claſs of finful and unlaw- 
ful gratifications ſeveral kinds of pleaſure and amuſe- 
ment, which had hitherto been looked upon as inno- 
cent in themſelves, and which could only become good 
or evil in conſequence of the reſpective characters of 
thoſe, who uſed them with prudence or abuſed them 
with intemperance. Thus, dancing, pantomimes, * 
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ous and comical books, with ſeveral other kinds of plea. 
ſure and entertainment, were prohibited by the Pietiſts 
as unlawful and unſeemly ; and therefore, by no means, 
of an indifferent nature. Many, however, thought this 
rule of moral diſcipline, by far, too rigid and ſevere; 
and thus was revived the ancient conteſt of the ſchool- 
men, concerning the famous queſtion, whether any by- 
man atlions are truly indifferent, i. e. equally removed 
from moral good on the one hand, and from moral evil 
on the other; and whether, on the contrary, it be not 
true, that all actions, whatever, muſt be either conſidered 
as good or as evil? The diſcuſſion of this queſtion was 
attended with a variety of debates upon the ſeveral 
points of the prohibition now mentioned; and theſe 
debates were often carried on with animoſity and bit. 
terneſs, and very rarely with that preciſion, temper, 
and judgment that the nicety of the matters in diſpute 
required. The third thing, on which the Pretrfts in- 
ſiſted, was, that, beſides the ſtated meetings for public 
worſhip, private aſſemblies ſhould be held for prayer 


and other religious exerciſes. But many were of opi- 


nion, that the cauſe of true piety and virtue was rather 
endangered than promoted by theſe aſſemblies; and 
experience and obſervation ſeemed to confirm this opi- 
nion. It would be both endleſs and unneceſſary to enu- 
merate all the little diſputes that aroſe from the appoint- 
ment of theſe private aſſemblies, and, in general, from 
the notions entertained and the meaſures purſued by the 
Pietifts [nu]. It is, nevertheleſs, proper to obſerve, that 
the lenity and indulgence ſhewn, by theſe people, to 
perſons, whoſe opinions were erroneous, and whoſe er- 


L* Theſe debates were firſt collected, and alſo needleſsly multi- 


plied, by ScyeLGviciws, in his Synopſis Controverfrarum ſub pietatis 
pretexta motarum, which was publiſhed in the year 1701, in 8vo.— 
'The reader will alſo find the arguments, uſed by the contending par- 
ties in this diſpute, judiciouſly ſummed up in two different works of 
Lanxervs, the one entitled, Anti-barbarus; and the other the Middle- 
away ; the former compoſed in Latin, the latter in German. See alſo 
the TiMoTHEUS VERINUS of VAL. ERN, LOSCHERUS, 


ors 
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rors were, by no means, of an indifferent nature, irri- CznTuzy 


tated their adverſaries to a very high degree, and made 
many ſuſpect, that the Pietiſts laid a much greater ſtreſs 
upon practice than upon belief, and, ſeparating what 
ought ever to be inſeparably joined together, held virtu- 
ous manners in higher eſteem than religious truth. A- 
midſt the prodigious numbers that appeared in theſe con- 
troverſies, it was not, at all, ſurprizing, if the variety 
of their characters, capacities and views be duly con- 
ſidered, that ſome were chargeable with imprudence, 
others with intemperate zeal, and that many, to avoid 
what they looked upon as unlawful, fell injudiciouſly 
into the oppoſite extreme. 


XVII. 


XXXII. The other claſs of Pietiſts already mention- Theſe re- 


ed, whoſe reforming views extended ſo far as to change 
the ſyſtem of doctrine and the form of eccleſiaſtical 
government that were eſtabliſhed in the Lutheran 
church, comprehended- perſons of various characters 
and different ways of thinking. Some of them were 
totally deſtitute of reaſon and judgment; their errors 
were the reverics of a diſordered brain; and they were 
rather to be conſidered as lunaticks than as hereticks, 
Others were leſs extravagant, and tempered the ſin— 
gular notions, they had derived from reading or me- 
ditation, with a certain mixture of the important truths 
and doctrines of religion. We ſhall mention but a few 
perſons of this claſs, and thoſe only, who were diſtin- 
guiſhed from the reſt by their ſuperior merit and repu- 
tation. 

Among theſe was Goperey ARNO D, a native of 
Saxony, a man of extenſive reading, tolerable parts, 
and richly endowed with that natural and unaffected 
eloquence, which is ſo wonderfully adapted to touch 
and to perſuade, This man diſturbed the tranquillity 
of the church, towards the concluſion of this century, 
by a variety of theological productions, that were full 
of new and ſingular opinions; and, more eſpecially, 
by his ecclefiaftical hiſtory, which he had the aſſurance to 
impoſe upon the public, as a work compoſed with can- 
dour and impartiality, His natural complexion wm 

| dark, 


ſtorers of 
vital religion 
endeavour 

to promote 
piety at the 
expence of 
truth, 
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Century dark, melancholy and auſtere, and theſe ſeeds of fana- 
ticiſm were ſo expanded and nouriſhed by the peruſal 


of the Myſtic writers, that the flame of enthuſiaſm was 
kindled in his breaſt and broke forth in his conduct and 
writings with peculiar vehemence. He looked upon 
the My/tics as ſuperior to all other writers, nay as the 
only depoſitories of true wiſdom ; reduced the whole 
of religion to certain internal feelings and motions, of 
which it is difficult to form a juſt idea; neglected en. 
tirely the ſtudy of truth; and employed the whole 
power of his genius and eloquence in enumerating, 
deploring, and exaggerating the vices and corruptions 
of human nature. If it is univerſally allowed to be 
the firſt and moſt eſſential obligation of an mſtorian to 
avoid all appearance of partiality, and neither to be in. 
fluenced by perſonal attachments nor by private reſent. 
ment in the recital of facts, it muſt be fairly acknow- 
ledged, that no man could be leſs fit for writing hiſtory 
than ARNOLD. His whole hiſtory, as every one muſt 
ſee who looks into it with the ſmalleſt degree of atten. 
tion, is the production of a violent ſpirit, and is dic- 
tated by a vehement antipathy againſt the doctrines 
and inſtitution of the Lutheran church, One of the 
fundamental principles that influences the judgment 
and directs the opinions and deciſions of this hiſtorian, 
throughout the whole courſe of his work, is, that all 
the abuſes and corruptions, that have found admit- 
tance into the church ſince the time of the apoſtles, 
have been introduced by its miniſters and rulers, men 
of vicious and abandoned characters. From this prin- 
ciple, he draws the following goodly conſequence: that 
all thoſe, who oppoſed the meaſures of the clergy, 
or felt their reſentment, were perſons of diſtinguiſhed 
ſanctity and virtue, and that ſuch, on the contrary, as 
either favoured the miniſters of the church or were 
favoured by them, were ſtrangers to the ſpirit of true 
and geffuine piety. Hence proceeded Ar NOL pD's unac- 
countable partiality in favour of almoſt all that bore the 
| denomi- 
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the utmoſt zeal, without having always underſtood their 
doctrine, and, in ſome caſes, without having even ex- 
amined their arguments. This partiality was highly 
detrimental to his reputation, and rendered his hiſtory 
peculiarly obnoxious to cenſure. He did not, how- 
ever, continue in this way of thinking ; but, as he 
advanced in years and experience, perceived the errors 
into which he had been led by the impetuoſity of his 


paſſions, and the contagipus influence of pernicious 


exampies. This ſenſe of his miſtakes corrected the 
vehemence of his natural temper and the turbulence 
of his party-ſpirit, ſo that, as we learn from witneſſes 
worthy of credit, he became at laſt a lover of truth 
and a pattern of moderation [p]. 


XXXIIIL Arnor.D was far ſurpaſſed in fanatical pippelius. 


malignity and inſolence by Joun Cox RAD DiePpELivs, 
a Heſſian divine, who aſſumed the denomination of the 
Chriſtian Democritus, inflamed the minds of the ſimple 
by a variety of ptoductions, and excited conſiderable 
tumults and commotions towards the concluſion of this 
century. This vain, ſupercilious, and arrogant doctor, 
who ſeemed formed by nature for a ſatyriſt and a 
buffoon, inſtead of propoſing any new ſyſtem of religi- 
ous doctrine and diſcipline, was ſolely employed in 
overturning thoſe who were received into the Proteſtant 
church. His days were principally ſpent in throwing 
out ſarcaſms and invectives againſt all denominations of 
Chriſtians ; and the Lutherans to whoſe communion he 
belonged, were more eſpecially the objects of his raillery 
and deriſion, which, on many occaſions, ſpared not 
thoſe things that had formerly been looked upon as 
moſt reſpectable and ſacred. It is much to be doubted, 


whether he had formed any clear and diſtinct notions of 


IC) ArnoLD's Hiftory is thus intitled, Hiforia Ecclefralica et Hæ- 
retica. Dr. Mosgeim's account of this learned man isdrawn up with 
much ſeverity, and perhaps is not entirely deſtitute of partiality. 
See the Life of ArNoLD in the General Dictionary. 

[p] See Cor EI Vita ArnoLDI,—Nowweau Diction. Hiftor. et Cri- 
tigue, tom. i. p. 485, 
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Cxxxvar the doctrines he taught; ſince, in his views of things, 
the power of imagination domineered evidently over 
1 the dictates of right reaſon and common ſenſe. But, 
4 if he really underſtood the religious maxims he was pro. 
i pagating, he had not certainly the talent of rendering 
them clear and perſpicuous to others; for nothing can 
be more ambiguous and obſcure than. the expreſſions 
under which they are conveyed, and the arguments by 
which they are ſupported. A man muſt have the gift 
of divination, to be able to deduce a regular and con. 
ſiſtant ſy ſtem of doctrine from the various productions 
of this incoherent and unintelligible writer; who was a 
chemiſt into the bargain, and whoſe brain ſeems to have 
been heated into a high degree of fermentation by the 
fire of the elaboratory. If the rude, motley, and far. 
caſtical writings of this wrong-headed reformer ſhould 
reach poſterity, it will be certainly a juſt matter of ſur. 
prize to our deſcendants, that a conſiderable number of 
their anceſtors ſhould have been ſo blind as to chuſe for a 
model of genuine piety, and a teacher of true religion, a 
man who had audaciouſly violated the firſt and moſt ef- 
ſential principles of ſolid piety and ſound ſenſe [gj]. 
The inven== XX XIV. The mild and gentle temper of Joun WII. 
tions ang re. L 1AM PETERSEN, miniſter and firſt member of the ec- 
Peterſen» Cleſiaſtical conſiſtory of Lunenburg, diſtinguiſhed him 
remarkably from the fiery enthuſ:aſt now mentioned, 
Put the mildneſs of this good-natured eccleſiaſtic was 
accompanied with a want of reſolution, that might be 
called weakneſs; and a certain floridneſs and warmth 
of imagination, that rendered him peculiarly ſuſceptible 


[9] His works were all publiſhed, in the year 1747, in five volume; 
in 40. and his memory is ſtill highly honoured and reſpected by many, 
who conſider him as having been, in his day, an eminent teacher of 
true piety and wiſdom. No kind of authors find ſuch zealous rea- 
ders and patrons as thoſe who deal largely in invective, and ſwell 
themſelves, by a vain ſelf-ſufficiency, into an imagined ſuperiority to 
the ret of mankind. Beſides, Dirrlius was an excellent chemiſt 
and a good phyſician, and this procured him many friends and ad- 
mirers, as all men are fond of riches and long life, and theſe two 
ſciences were ſuppoſed to lead to the one and to the other. c 
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of illuſion himſelf and every way proper to lead others Caxrurr 
' innocently into error. Of this he gave a very remark- 


able ſpecimen. in the year 1691, by maintaining pub- 
licly that RosamonD JULIANA, countels of Aſſeburg 
(whoſe diſordered brain ſuggeſted to her the romantic 
and chimerical notions) was honoured with a viſion of 


the Deity, and commiſſioned to make a new declaration 


of his will to mankind. He alſo revived and propa- 
gated openly the obſolete doctrine of the Mill-nnrum, 
which Ros amonpd had confirmed by her pretended au- 
thority from above. This firſt error produced many ; 
for error is fertile, eſpecially in thoſe minds, where ima- 
gination has ſpurned the yoke of reaſon and conſiders 
all its airy viſions as ſolid and important diſcoveries. 
Accordingly PETERSEN went about propheſying with his 
wife [y], who alſo gave herſelf out for a kind of oracle, 
and boaſted of her extenſive knowledge of the ſecrets 
of heaven. They talked of a general reſtitution of all 
things, at which grand and ſolemn period all intelligent 
beings were to be reſtored to happineſs, the gates of 
hell opened, and wicked men, together with evil ſpi- 
rits, delivered from the guilt, power, and puniſhment 
of fin. They ſuppoſed that two diſtin? natures, and 
both of them human, were united in Cyr1sT, one aſ- 
ſumed in heaven before the reformation of this globe, 
the other derived, upon earth, from the Virgin MR. 
Thele opinions were ſwallowed down by many among 
the multitude, and were embraced by ſome of ſuperior 
rank ; they met, however, with great oppoſition, and 
were refuted by a conſiderable number of writers, to 
whom PeTERsEN, who was amply furniſhed with 
leiſure and eloquence, made voluminous replies. In 
the year 1692 he was, at length, depoſed ; and from 
that period paſſed his days in the tranquillity of a, rural 
retreat in the territory of Magdeburg, where he 
cheared his ſolitude by epiſtolary commerce, and ſpent 


LI Her name was Joanna ELEOXORA a MEBRLAU, 
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— 7 7 . of his days in compoſition and ty. 
Schade nd XXXV. It is not eaſy to determine, whether Jony 


Beſius. 


CAS PAR SCHADE and GoRGE Bosrius may be aſſo. 
ciated properly with the perſons now mentioned. They 
were both good men, full of zeal for the happineſs and 
ſalvation of their brethren z but their.zeal was neither 
directed by prudence nor tempered with moderation. 
The former, who was miniſter at Berlin, propagated 
ſeveral notions, that ſeemed crude and uncouth ; and, 
in the year 1697, inveighed, with the greateſt bitter. 
neſs, againſt the cuſtom that prevails in the Lutheran 
church of confeſling privately to the clergy. Theſe 
violent remonſtrances excited great commotions, and 
were even attended with popular tumults. Bvs1vs 


performed the paſtoral functions at Soraw; and, to 


awaken ſinners from their ſecurity, and prevent their 
treating with negligence and indifference intereſts, that 
are moſt important by being eternal, denied that God 
would continue always propitious and placable with 
reſpect to thoſe offenders, whoſe incorrigible obſtinacy 
he had foreſeen from all eternity ; or that he would 
offer them, beyond a certain period, marked in his de- 
crees, thoſe ſuccours of grace that are neceſſary to ſal- 
vation, This tenet, in the judgment of many grave 
divines, ſeemed highly injurious to the boundleſs mer. 
cy of God, and was accordingly refuted and condemned 
in ſeveral tregtiſes; it found, nevertheleſs, an emi- 
nent patron and defender in the learned RECHENBERG, 
profeſſor of divinity at Leipſic, not to mention others 
of leſs note who appeared in its behalf [I]. 


[s] PETERSEN wrote his own Life in German, and it was firſt 
publiſhed in 8v0, in 1717.— His wife added her Life to it, by way of 
ſuppltment, in the year 1718. 'Theſe pieces of biography will ſatisfy 
ſuch as are deſirous of a particular account of the character, manners 
and talents of this extraordinary pair. For an account of the trou- 
bles they excited at Lunenburg, ſee Jo. MoLLert Cimbria Litterata, 


tom. ii. p. 639. the Unſchuldige Nachrichten, A. 1748, p. 974 A. 


1749, p. 39—200. & paſſim. | 
[7] See Walchius's Introductio ad Controverſias, p. i. cap. 4- 
| XXXVI. 
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XXXVI. Among the controverſies of inferior note C u 1 
that divided the Lutheran church, we ſhall firſt men- VII. 
tion thoſe, that broke out between the doctors of Ty- conteſts, | 
bingen and Gieſſen 10 early as the year 1616. The 3 
principal part of this debate related to the abaſement preſence of 
and humiliation, or to, what divines call, the exinanition Chriſt's | 
of Jeſus Chriſt; and the great point was to know in tween the 
what this exinanition properly conſiſted, and what was ook 
the preciſe nature and characteriſtic of this ſingular and Gree. 
ſituation ? That the Man-Chrjft poſſeſſed, even in the 
moſt dreadful periods. of his abaſement, the divine 
properties and attributes he had received in conſe- 
quence of the hypoftatic union, was unanimouſly agreed 
on by both of the contending parties; but they differed 
in their ſentiments relating to this ſubtile and intricate 
queſtion, - /hether Chriſt, during his mediatorial ſufferings 1 
and ſacerdotal ſtate, really ſuſpended the exertion of theſe f 
attributes, or only eee this exertion from the view of 1 
mortals? The latter was maintained by the doctors 
of Tubingen, while thoſe of Gieſſen were inclined to 
think that the exertion of the divine attributes was 
really ſuſpended in CR Ist during his humiliation and 
ſufferings. This main queſtion was followed by others, 
which were much more ſubtile than important, con- 
cerning the manner in which God is preſent with all his 
works, the reaſons and foundation of this univerſal pre- 
ſence, the true cauſe of the omnipreſence of ChRIST's 
body, and others of a like intricate and unintelligible 
nature. The champions that diſtinguiſhed themſelves on 
the ſide of the doctors of Tubingen were Lucas Os1aNn- 
DER, MELCHIOR NicHoLas, and THEoDoRE THuM- 
MiUus. The moſt eminent of thoſe that adopted the 
cauſe of the divines of Gieſſen were BALTHAZaR MEN- 
ZER, and Jus rus FEVERBORN. The conteſt was car- 
ried on with zeal, learning, and ſagacity; it were to be 
wiſhed that one could add, that it was managed with 
wiſdom, dignity, and moderation. This, indeed, was 
far from being the caſe; but ſuch was the ſpirit and 
genius of the age, that many things were now treated 
with indulgence, or beheld with approbation, which 
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the wiſdom and decency of ſueceeding times have juſtly 
endeavoured to diſcountenance and correct. In order 
to terminate theſe diſagreeable conteſts, the Saxon di. 
vines were commanded, by their ſovereign, to offer 
themſelves as arbitrators between the contending par- 
ties in the year 1624 ; their arbitration was accepted, 
but it did not, at all, contribute to decide the matters 
in debate. Their deciſions were vague and ambigu- 
ous, and were therefore adapted to ſatisfy none of the 
parties. They declared, that they could not entirely 
approve of the doctrine of either, but infinuated, at 
the fame time, that a certain degree of preference was 
due to the opinions maintained by the doctors of Gieſſen 
[ſu]. Thoſe of Tubingen rejected the deciſion of the 
Saxon arbitrators; and it is very probable, that the 
divines of Gieſſen would have appealed from it alſo, 
had not the public calamities, in which Germany began 
to be involved at this time, ſuſpended this miſerable 
conteſt, by impoſing ſilence upon the diſputants, and 
leaving them in the quiet poſſeſſion of their reſpective 
Opinions. 

XXXVII. Before the ceſſation of the controverſy 
now mentioned, a new one was occaſioned, in the year 
1621, by the writings of HER Man RATHMHAN, miniſter 
at Dantzic, a man of eminent piety, ſome learning, and 
a zealous patron and admirer of Arnp's famous book 
concerning true Chriſtianity. This good man was ſuſpec- 
ted by his collegue Cox vixus, and ſeveral others, of 
entertaining ſentiments derogatory from the dignity and 
power of the ſacred writings, Theſe ſuſpicions they 
derived from a book, he publiſhed in the year 1621, 
Concerning Chrift”s Kingdom of Grace, which, according 
to the repreſentations of his adverſaries, contained the 
following doCtrine ; „That the word of God, as it 
* ſtands in the ſacred writings, hath no innate power 


[x] Jo. WoLFc. Jatctr, Hiftor. Eccleſ, et Polit. Sec. xvii. Decenn. 
iii. p.  329.,--CHrIsT. EBERH. WEIFMANKI Hifler. er Uh Sæc. 
xvii. p. 1178.—Walcmus, /oc. cit. p. 206.—8Sce alſo CaO, 
ArynoLD, and the other writers, who have written the Eccleſiaftical 
Hiſtory of thoſe times. 


« to 
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« to illuminate the mind, to excite in it a principle of Cexruer 
e regeneration, and thus to turn it to God; that the ex. XVII. 

4 fernal word ſheweth, indeed, the way to ſal vation, but 
ce cannot effectually lead men to it; but that God him- 
« ſelf, by the miniſtry of another and an internal word, 
& works ſuch a change in the minds of men, as is ne- 
« ceſſary to render them agreeable in his ſight, and 
« enables them to pleaſe him by their words and 
„ actions.“ This doctrine was repreſented, by Con- 
vINUs and his aſſociates, as the ſame which had been | 
formerly held by ScyuwENCKFELD, and was profeſſed | 
by the Myſtics in general. But whoever will be at the 
pains to examine with attention the various writings of 
RAaTHMAN on this ſubject, muſt ſoon be convinced, 
that his adverſaries either miſunderſtood his true ſen- 
timents, or wilfully. miſrepreſented them. His real 
doctrine may be comprized in the four following points: 
4 Firſt, that the divine word, contained in the holy 
“ Scriptures, is endowed with the power of healing the 
„ minds of men, and bringing them to God: but that, 
&« ſecondly, it cannot exert this power in the minds of 
corrupt men who reſiſt its divine operation and in- 
« fluence; and that, of conſequence, zhirdly, it is ab- 
e ſolutely neceſlary, that the word be preceded or ac- 
% companied by ſome divine energy, which may pre- 
“ pare the minds of ſinners to receive it and remove 
** thoſe impediments that oppoſe its efficacy; and 


* 


* fourthly, that it is by the power of the Holy ſpirit or | 
internal word, that the external word is rendered ca- | 


« ſanctifying the minds of men [w].” There is, in- 
deed, ſome difference between theſe opinions and the 
doctrine commonly received in the Lutheran church, 
relating to the efficacy of the divine word; but a careful 
peruſal of the writings of RATMAN on this ſubject, 
and a candid examination of his inaccurate expreſſions, 


| 
<« pable of exerting its efficacy in enlightening and | 
| 


„ 


[w] See MoLLerus's Cimbria Litterata, tom. iii. p. 589.— 
HAaRrTKNOCH's German work, entitled, Preuſſiſche Kirchen-Geſchichte, 
book iii. ch. viii. p. 812.—ARNnoLD's Kirchen-und Ketzer-Hiftoire, p. 
1. ch. xvi. p. 115. A 

O2 will 
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Cxvrvxv will perſuade the impartial reader, that this difference 
XVII. is neither great nor important; and he will only perceive 
that this pious man had not the talentof expreſſing his noti- 
ons withorder, perſpicuity, and preciſion. Be that as it may, 
this conteſt grew more general from day to day, and, at 
length, extended its polemic influence through the whole 
Lutheran church, the greateſt part of whoſe members fol- 

lowed the example of the Saxon doctors in condemnin 
RaTHMAN, while a conſiderable number, ſtruck with the 
luſtre of his piety and perſuaded of the innocence of his 
doctrine, eſpouſed his cauſe. In the year 1628, when this 
controverſy was at the greateſt height, RATAHuAN 
died, and then the warmth and animoſity of the contend- 
_ ing parties ſubſided gradually, and at length ceaſed. 
Private con" XXXVIII. It would be repugnant to the true end of 
hiſtory as well as to all principles of candour and equi- 
ty, to ſwell this enumeration of the controverſies, 
that divided the Lutheran church, with the private 
diſputes of certain individuals concerning ſome parti- 
cular points of doctrine and worſhip. Some writers 
have, indeed, followed this method, not ſo much with 
a deſign io enrich their hiſtories with a multitude of 
facts and to ſhew men and opinions in all their various 
aſpects, as with a view to render the Lutherans ridicu- 
lous or odious. In the happieſt times, and in the beſt- 
1 modelled communities, there will always remain ſuf- 
18 ficient marks of human imperfection,  and-abundant 
ſources of private contention, ' at leaſt, in the impru- 
dence and miſtakes of ſome, and the impatience and 
ſeverity of others; but it muſt betray-a great want of 
Fx ſound judgment, as well as of candour and impartiality, 
1 to form a general eſtimate of the ſtate and character of 
a whole church upon ſuch particular inſtances of imper- 
fection and error. Certain ſingular opinions and modes 
of expreſſion were cenſured by many in the writings of 
| of TaRnNovius and APFFELMAN, two divines of Roftoch, 
| who were otherwiſe men of diſtinguiſhed merit. This, 
| however, will ſurprize us leſs, when we conſider that 
| | theſe doctors often expreſſed themſelves improperly, 

| 


when their ſentiments were juſt; and that, when their 
15 expreſſi- 
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expreſſions were accurate and proper, they were fre- Cenrvzy 


quently miſunderſtood by thoſe who pretendedto.cenſure XVII. 


them. Joachiu LUTKEMAN, a man whoſe reputa- 
tion was conſ{iderable and, in many reſpects, well de- 
ſerved, took it into his head to deny that ChRISH re- 
mained true man during the three days that intervened 
between his death and reſurrection. This ſentiment 
appeared highly erroneous to many; hence aroſe a con- 
teſt, which was merely a diſpute about words, re- 
ſembling many other debates, which, like bubbles, 
are inceſſantly ſwelling and vaniſhing on the ſurface of 
human life. Of this kind, more eſpecially, was the 
controverſy which, for ſome time exerciſed the talents 


of Börrius and BaLppiN, profeſſors of divinity, the 
former at Helmſtadt, and the latter at J/ittemberg, and 


had for its ſubject the following queſtion, heiber or 
no the wicked ſhall' one day be reſtored to life by the 
merits of Crit? In the dutchy of Holſtein, REIx- 
BOTH diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the ſingularity of: his 


opinions. After the example of, CaLixTus, he re- 
duced the fundamental doctrines. of religion within 


narrower bounds, than are uſually preſcribed to them ; 


he alſo confidered the opinion of thoſe Greeks, who deny 


that the Holy Ghoſt proceeds from the Son, as an error 


of very little conſequence. In both theſe reſpects, his 
ſentiments were adopted by many ; they, however, 
met. with oppoſition from ſeveral quarters, and were 


cenſured; with peculiar warmth, by the learned. Jonx 


CoxRADP DaNnHAveR, profeſſor of divinity at Straſ- 


burg; in conſequence of this, a kind of controverly 


was, kindled between theſe two eminent men, and was 
carried on with more vehemence than the nature and 


importance of the matters in debate could well 
Juſtify [x]. But theſe and other conteſts of this nature 


[x] For an account of all theſe controverſies. in general, ſee 
ArNoOLDI Hiftor. Eccleſ. et Hæret. p. ii. hb. xvii. cap. vi. p. 957- 
That, which was occaſioned by REIN OTR, is amply and circum- 
ſtantially related by Molkzxus, in his Irtrodufio ad Hiſtoriam Cher- 
ſeneſi. Cimbrice, P- ii. p. 190. and in his Cimbria Litterata, tom. ii. 
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The debate XXXIX. We cannot ſay the ſame thing of certain 


relating to 
Pr. torius 


and Ardnt. nature, and related to the orthodoxy or unſoundneſs of 


muſt not be admitted into the liſt of controverſies, 
from which we are to form a judgment of the in. 
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ternal ſtate of the Lutheran church during this cen- 
tury 


controverſies, which were of a perſonal rather than a real 


certain men, rather than to the truth or falſhood of 
certain opinions; for theſe are ſomewhat more eſſenti- 
ally connected with the internal ſtate and hiſtory of the 
church than the conteſts laſt mentioned It is not 
unuſual for thoſe, who profeſſedly embark in the cauſe 
of declining piety, and aim, in a ſolemn, zealous and 
ublic manner, at its revival and reſtoration, to be 
elated with high and towering views, and warmed 
with a certain enthuſiaſtic, though noble fervour. This 
elevation and ardour of mind is, by no means, a 
ſource of accuracy and preciſion ; on the contrary, 
it produces many unguarded expreſſions, and pre- 
vents men of warm piety from forming their lan- 
guage by thoſe rules, which are neceſſary to render 
it clear, accurate, and proper; it frequently dictates 
expreſſions and phraſes that are pompous and emphatic, 
but, at the ſame time, allegorical and ambiguous; 
and leads pious and even ſenſible men to adopt un- 
couth and vulgar forms of ſpeech, employed by 
writers, whoſe ſtyle is as low and barbarous as their 
intentions are upright and pious, and whoſe practical 
treatiſes on religion and morality have nothing recom- 
mendable, but the zeal and fervour. with which they 
are penned, Perſons of this warm and enthuſiaſti- 
cal turn fall with more facility than any other ſet of 
men into the ſuſpicion of hereſy, on account of the 
inaccuracy of their expreſſions. This many doctors 
found to be true, by a diſagreeable experience, du- 
ring the courſe of this- century; but it was, in a 
more particular manner, the fate of STEPHEN PRÆ· 
TORIUs, miniſter of Solawedel, and of Joux ARNDT, 
whoſe piety and virtue have rendered his memory 


precious to the friends of true religion, PR ToRI- 
us 
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us had, ſo early as the preceding century, com- CexTURY 


poſed certain treatiſes, deſigned to revive a ſpir 
vital religion, and awaken in the minds of men a zeal 
for their future and eternal intereſts, Theſe produc- 
tions, which were frequently republiſhed during this 
century, were highly applauded by many, while, in 
the judgment of others, they abounded with expreſſi- 
ons and ſentiments, that were partly falſe, and partly 
adapted by their ambiguity to lead men into error. It 


cannot be denied, that there are in the writings of 
Px AToR1us ſome improper and unguarded expreſſi- 


ons, that may too eaſily deceive the ignorant and un- 
wary, as alſo ſeveral marks of that credulity that bor- 


ders upon weakneſs; but thoſe, who peruſe his works. 


with impartiality, will be fully perſuaded of the up- 
rightneſs of his intentions. 

The unfeigned piety and integrity of ARDNH could 
not ſecure him from cenſure. His famous book con- 
cerning true Chriſtianity, which is ſtill peruſed with the 


utmoſt pleaſure and edification by many perlons 


eminent for the ſanctity of their lives and manners, 


met with a warm and obſtinate oppoſition. Os ia Nx DER, 


RosT1vs, and other doctors, inveighed againſt it with 


exceſſive bitterneſs, pretended to find in it various de- 


fects, and alledged, among other things. that its ſtyle was 
infected with the jargon of the Paracelſiſts, Weigelians, 
and other Myſtico chemical philoſophers. It muſt, in- 


deed, be acknowledged, that this eminent man enter- 


tained a high diſguſt againſt the philoſophy that, in his 


time, reigned in the ſchools; nor can it be denied 


that he had a high, perhaps an exceſſive, degree of reſpect 


for the chemiſts, and an ill- placed confidence in their 


obſcure deciſions and pompous undertakings. This led 
him ſometimes into converſation with thoſe fantaſtic phi- 
loſophers, who by the power and miniſtry of fire, pre- 
tended to unfold both the ſecrets of nature and the 
myſteries of religion. But, notwithſtanding this, he 


was declared exempt from any errors of moment by a 


multitude of grave and pious divines, ameng whom 
were EcarRD, DiLoER, BrELER, GCERHARD, and 
O 4 Dok- 


irit or VII. 
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muſt not be admitted into the liſt of controverſies, 
from which we are to form a judgment of the in. 
ternal ſtate of the Lutheran church during this cen- 

tury. 
The debates XXXIX. We cannot ſay the ſame thing of certain 
retains ©. controverſies, which were of a perſonal rather than a real 
and Ardnt. nature, and related to the orthodoxy or unſoundneſs of 
certain men, rather than to the truth or falſhood of 
certain opinions; for theſe are ſomewhat more eſſenti. 
ally connected with the internal ſtate and hiſtory of the 
church than the conteſts laſt mentioned It 1s not 
unuſual for thoſe, who profeſſedly embark in the cauſe 
of declining piety, and aim, in a folemn, zealous and 
public manner, at its revival and reſtoration, to be 
elated with high and towering views, and warmed 
with a certain enthuſiaſtic, though noble fervour. This 
elevation and ardour of mind is, by no means, a 
ſource of accuracy and preciſion; on the contrary, 
it produces many unguarded expreſſions, and pre- 
vents men of warm piety from forming their lan- 
guage by thoſe rules, which are neceſſary to render 
it clear, accurate, and proper; it frequently diCtates 
expreſſions and phraſes that are pompous and emphatic, 
but, at the ſame time, allegorical and ambiguous ; 
and leads pious and even ſenſible men to adopt un- 
couth and vulgar forms of ſpeech, employed by 
writers, whoſe ſtyle is as low and barbarous as their 
intentions are upright and pious, and whoſe practical 
treatiſes on religion and morality have nothing recom- 
mendable, but the zeal and fervour with which they 
are penned, Perſons of this warm and enthuſiaſti- 
cal turn fall with more facility than any other ſet of 
men into the ſuſpicion of hereſy, on account of the 
inaccuracy of their expreſſions. This many doctors 
found to be true, by a diſagreeable experience, du- 
ring the courſe of this century; but it was, in a 
more particular manner, the fate of STEPHEN PR 
TORIUS, miniſter of S9/zwedel, and of Joux ARNDT, 
whoſe piety and virtue have rendered his memory 
precious to the friends of true religion, PR &ToRI- 
US 
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vs had, ſo early as the preceding century, com XVII. 


poſed certain treatiſes, deſigned to revlve a ſpirit of 
vital religion, and awaken in the minds of men a zeal 
for their future and eternal intereſts, Theſe produc- 
tions, which were frequently republiſhed during this 
century, were highly applauded by many, while, in 
the judgment of others, they abounded with expreſſi- 
ons and ſentiments, that were partly falſe, and partly 
adapted by their ambiguity to lead men into error. It 


cannot be denied, that there are in the writings of 
Pz AToR1us ſome improper and unguarded expreſſi- 
ons, that may too eaſily deceive the ignorant and un- 


wary, as alſo ſeveral marks of that credulity that bor- 


ders upon weakneſs; but thoſe, who peruſe his works. 


with impartiality, will be fully perſuaded of the up- 
rightneſs of his intentions. 

The unfeigned piety and integrity of Ax DN could 
not- ſecure him from cenſure. His famous book con- 
cerning true Chriſtianity, which is ftill peruſed with the 


utmoſt pleaſure and edification by many perlons 


Eminent for the ſanctity of their lives and manners, 


met with a warm and obſtinate oppoſition. Os1anDeR, 
RosT1vs, and other doctors, inveighed againſt it with 
exceſhive bitterneſs, pretended to find in it various de- 


fects, and alledged, among other things, that its ſtyle was 
infected with the jargon of the Paracelfiſts, Weigelians, 
and other Myftico-chemical philoſophers. It muſt, in- 


deed, be acknowledged, that this eminent man enter- 


tained a high diſguſt againſt the philoſophy that, in his 


time, reigned in the ſchools; nor can it be denied, 
that he had a high, perhaps an exceſſive, degree of reſpect 
for the chemiſts, and an ill-placed confidence in their. 


obſcure deciſions and pompous undertakings. This led 
him ſometimes into converſation with thoſe fantaſtic phi- 
loſophers, who by the power and miniſtry of fire, pre- 
tended to unfold both the ſecrets of nature and the 
myſteries of religion. But, notwithſtanding this, he 
was declared exempt from any errors of moment by a 


multitude of grave and pious divines, ameng whom 


were EcarRD, DiLcer, Ba ELER, GERHARD, and 
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DorscHmus ; and in the iſſue the cenſures and oppoſi- 
tion of his adverſaries ſeemed rather to caſt a new luſtre 
on his reputation than to cover him with reproach [y]. 
We may place in the claſs, now under conſideration, 
VaLenTINE WEICELIus, a miniſter of the church 
of Zſcopavia in Miſmia ; for though he died in the 
preceding century, yet it was in this that the greateſt part 
of his writings were publiſhed, and alſo cenſured as er. 
roneous and of a dangerous tendency. The ſcience 
of chemiſtry, which at this time was making ſuch rapid 
progreſs in Germany, proved alſo detrimental to this 
eccleſiaſtic; who, though in the main a man of pro- 
bity and merit, neglected the paths of right reaſon, 
and choſe rather to wander in the devious wilds of 
a Chimerical philoſophy [Z]. X 
XL. There was a ſet of fanatics among the Lu- 
therans, who in the flights of their enthuſiaſm far ſur- 
paſſed thoſe now mentioned, and who had ſuch a high 
notion of their own abilities as to attempt melting down 
the preſent form of religion and caſting a new ſyſtem 
of piety after a model drawn from their wanton and 
rregular fancies; it is with ſome account of the 
principal of theſe ſpiritual projectors that we ſhall con- 
clude the hiſtory of the Lutheran church during this 
century. 
At the head of this viſionary tribe we may place 
acoB BEHMEN, a taylor at Gorlitz, who was remark- 
able for the multitude of his patrons and adverſaries, 
and whom his admirers called the German Theoſophiſt. 
This man had a natural propenſity towards the in— 
veſtigation of myſteries, and was fond of abſtruſe and 
intricate inquiries of every kind; and having, partly 


[y] See ArnoLpt Hift. Eccleſ. et Herætica, p. ii. lib. xvii. cap. vi. 
p. 949.—WEISMANKXI Hiftor. Eccleſs Sec. xvii. 1174. 1189. 
GoDoF. BALTH. SCHARFLL Supplementum Hiſtoric, Liti/que Ardutianæ. 
Wittemb. 1727, in $8v0, 

[z] There is an account of Weicklius, more ample than impar- 
tial, given by ArNnoLD, vc. cit. lib, xvit. cap. xvii. p. 1088. 5 
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by books and partly by converſation with certain phy- Cæxrunx 
Raad [a], acquired ſome knowledge of the doctrine WII. 


of RokERT FLupp and the Roſicruciant, which was 
propagated in Germany with great oftentation during 
this century, he ſtruck out of the element of fire, by 
the ſuccours of imagination, a ſpecies of theology 
much more obſcure than the numbers of PyTaHaco- 
Ras, or the intricacies of HerRacLITus. Some have 
beſtowed high praites on this enthuſiaſt, on account of 
his piety, integrity, and ſincere love of truth and vir- 
tue; and we ſhall not pretend to contradict theſe en- 
comiums. But ſuch as carry their admiration of his 
doctrine ſo far as to honour him with the character of 
an inſpired meſſenger of bea ven, or even of a judicious 
and wiſe philoſopher, muſt be themſelves deceived and 
blinded in a very high degree; for never did there 
reign ſuch obſcurity and confuſion in the writings of 
any mortal, as in the miſerable productions of Jacos 
BEAMEN, which exhibit a motley mixture of chemical 
terms, crude viſions, and myſtic jargon. Among 
other dreams of a diſturbed and excentric fancy, he 
entertained the following chimerical notion : © That 
the divine grace operates by the ſame rules and fol- 
„ lows the ſame methods, that the divine providence 
© obſerves in the natural world; and that the minds 
% of men are purged from their vices and corruptions 
in the ſame way that metals are purified from their 
* droſs;” and this maxim was the principle of his 
fire-theology. BRHMEN had a conſiderable number of 
followers, in this century, the moſt eminent of whom 
were JoHN LEWIS GIFTTHEIL, JohN AnGefus WER- 
DENHAGEN, ABRAHAM FRANCKENBERG, T HEODORE 
TZzETSCH, PAUL FELGENHAVER, QuiRINus Ku- 
MANN, JoHN JACoB ZIMMERMAN, and he has ſtill 
many votaries and admirers even in our times. There 
was, indeed, a ſignal difference between his followers ; 
ſome of them retained, notwithſtanding their attach- 
ment to his extravagant ſyſtem, a certain degree of 


[a] Viz, Tonis KoBer and BALTHazaR WALTHER, 
| modera- 
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Czuruxx moderation and good ſenſe; others of them ſeemed 


XVII. 


The pro- 


phets of 
this age. 


entirely out of their wits, and by their frenzy excited 
the compaſſion of thoſe, who were the ſpectators of 
their conduct; ſuch were KUHLMANN and GICHTFPL1vs, 
the former of whom was burnt at My/cow in the year 
1684 ; but, indeed, it may be affirmed in general, 
that none of the diſciples or 5 — of BEHMEN pro- 
pagated his doctrine, or conducted themſelves in ſuch 
a manner, as to do honour either to their maſter or to 
his cauſe in judgment of the wiſe [B]. 

XLI. Another claſs of perſons, who deſerve to be 
placed immediately after BEHMEN, were they, whom 
a diſordered brain perſuaded that they were prophets 
ſent from above, and that they were divinely inſpired 
with the power of foretelling future events. A con- 
ſiderable number of theſe delirious fanatics aroſe dur- 
ing the courſe of this century; and, more eſpecially, 
at that juncture when the houſe of Auſtria was em- 
ployed in maintaining its power, in the empire, againſt 
the united armies of Sweden, France, and Germany. It 
is remarkable enough, that the tribe of pretended pro- 
phets and diviners is never more numerous than at 
thoſe critical and ſtriking periods, when great revo- 
lutions are expected, or ſudden and heavy calamities 
have happened; as ſuch periods, and the ſcenes they 
exhibit, inflame the imagination of the fanatic, and 
may be turned to the profit of the impoſtor. The 
moſt eminent of the fanatical prophets, now under con- 
ſideration, were Nichol As DRABICIUS, CHRISTOPHER 


 KorTTEeR, CHRISTINA PoNIATovIA, who found an elo- 


quent defender and patron in JohN Amos CoMENI10; 
not to mention JOACHIM GREULICH, ANNE VETTER, 


[4] It is needleſs to mention the writers who employed their pens 
in ſtemming the torrent of BRH¹Ax's enthuſiaſm. The works of this 
fanatic are in every body's hands, and the books that were compoſed 
to refute them are well known, and are to, be found every where. 
All that has been alledged in his favour and defence has been care- 
fully collected by AxnoLD, who is, generally ſpeaking, peculiarly 
eloquent in the praiſes of thoſe, whom others treat with contempt. 
For an account of KUHLMAN, and his unhappy fate, ſee the German 


work, entitled, Unſchuld Nachricht. A. 1748. 


MARY 


inſult on the ſupreme Being and his eternal Son. It is 


this hiſtorian, that the pretended revelations of theſe prophets were 


the year 1670, a catalogue of his library was printed at Anflerdam, 
which was full of chemical and fanatical books. 
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MARY FROELICH, GeorGE REiCHARD, and ſeveral CanTuar 
: XVII 
others, who audaciouſly aſſumed the ſame character. 
It is not neceſſary to enter into a more circumſtantial 
detail of the hiſtory of this viſionary tribe, ſince none 
of them aroſe to ſuch a degree of reputation and conſe- 
uence, as to occaſion any conſiderable tumults by 
5 predictions. It is ſufficient to have obſerved in 
general, that, even in this century, there were among 
the Lutherans certain crazy fanatics, who, under the 
impulſe of a diſordered imagination, aſſumed the cha- 
racter and authority of prophets ſent from above to en- | 
lighten the world [c]. 3 
XIII. It will not, however, be improper to mention, duch 
ſomewhat more circumſtantially, the caſe of thoſe, who, dan 
tho' they did not arrive at that enormous height of Faul Nagel. 
folly, that leads men to pretend to divine inſpiration, 
yet deceived themſelves and deluded others by enter- 
taining and propagating the ſtrangeſt fancies and the 
moſt monſtrous and 1mpious abſurdities. Some time 
after the commencement of this century, Isatan 
STIEFEL and EzEKIEI. METH, inhabitants of Thu- 
ringia, were obſerved to throw out the moſt extraordi- 
nary and ſhocking expreſſions of ſpeaking of themſelves 
and their religious attainments. Theſe expreſſions, in 
the judgment of many, amounted to nothing leſs than 
attributing to themſelves the divine glory and majeſty, 
and thus implied a blaſphemous, or rather a frenetic, 


nevertheleſs ſcarcely credible, however irrational we 


Le] ARNOLD is to be commended for giving us an accurate collec- 
tion of the tranſactions and viſions of theſe Enthuſiaſts, in the third 
and fourth parts of his Hifory of Heretics ; fince thoſe who are deſi- 
rous of full information in this matter may eaſily ſee, by conſulting 


no more than the phantoms of a diſordered imagination. A certain 
pious, but ignorant man, named BgxepicT BAnnsen, who was a na- 
tive of Holftein, and lived at Amflergam about the middle of the laſt 
century, was ſo delighted with the writings and predictions of theſe 
fanatics, that he collected them carefully and publiſhed them. In 
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8 may ſuppoſe them to have been, that theſe fanatics 


Chriſtian 
Ho! urg. 
F re de ric 
Breckling, 
Seiden- 
becher. 
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ſhould have carried their perverſe and abſurd fancies to 
ſuch an amazing height; and it would, perhaps, be 
more agreeable both to truth and charity to ſuppoſe, 
that they had imitated the pompous and turgid language 
of the myſtic writers in ſuch an extravagant manner, 
as to give occaſion to the heavy accuſation abovemen. 
tioned. Conſidering the matter even in this candid 
and charitable light, we may ſee by their examples 
how much the conſtant peruſal of the writings of the 
myſtics are adapted to ſhed darkneſs, deluſion, and 
folly into the imagination of weak and ignorant men 
[4]. The reveries of PauL Nactr, profeſſor of divi. 
nity at Leipfic, were highly abſurd, but of a much leis 
pernicious tendency than thoſe already mentioned. 
This prophetic dreamer, who had received a light tine- 
ture of mathematical knowledge, pretended to fee in 
the poſition of the ſtars the events, that were to hap- 
pen in church and ſtate; and, from a view of theſe 
celeſtial bodies, foretold, in a more particular manner, 
the erection of a new and moſt holy kingdom in which 
Cunts; ſhould reign here upon earth [e]. 
XLIII. CuRIsTIAN HoBouss, a native of Lunenburg, 
a mana of a turbulent and inconſtant ſpirit, and not 
more remarkable for his violence than for his duplicity, 
threw out the moſt bitter reproaches and invectives 
againſt the whole Lutheran church without exception 
[f], and thereby involved himſelf in various perplexi- 
ties, He deceived, indeed, the multitude a long time 
by his diſſimulation and hypocriſy ; and, by a ſeries of 
frauds, which he undoubtedly looked upon as lawful, 
he diſguiſed fo well his true character that he appeared 
to many, and eſpecially to perſons of a candid and 


[4] See ArnoLD, Hiftoria Ecclef. et Hæret. p. iii. cap. iv. p. 32. 
Tromas1vus, in his German work, entitled, Hiſfoire de Meiſbeit and 
Narrheit, vol. 1. p. iii. p. 150. ; 

[e] ARNOLD, Joe. cit. p. iii. cap. v. p. 53.—AnDR. Carolt Me- 
morabilia Ecelefie, Sec. xvii. part i. lib. iii. cap. iv. p. 5 13. 

[/] Hozund, in ſome of his petulant and ſatirical writings, aſ- 
ſumed the names of ELtas PR TORIUSs and BERNARD „ 7 
Cnall- 
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charitable turn, much leſs contempible than he was in 3 


proceedings were condemned, yet they were ſuppoſed © 


reality; and though the acrimony and violence of his 


to be directed, not againſt religion itſelf, but againſt 
the licentiouſneſs and vices of its profeſſors, and par- 
ticularly of its miniſters. | 
maſk fell from the face of this hypocrite, who became 
an object of general indignation and contempt, and, 
deſerting the communion of the Lutheran church, 
went over to the Mennonites [g]. There was a ſtrik- 
ing reſemblance between this petulant railer and FRR- 
DERIC BRECKLING; the latter, however, ſurpaſſed even 
the former in impetuoſity and malignity. BRECKLING 
had been paſtor firſt in the duchy of Holſtcin, and af- 
terwards at Zwoll, a city in the United Provinces, 
where he was depoſed from his miniſtry, and lived a 
great many years after without being attached to any 
religious ſect or community. There are ſeveral of his 
writings ſtill extant, which, indeed, recommend warmly 
the practice of piety and virtue, and ſeem to expreſs 
the moſt implacable abhorrence of vitious perſons and 
licentious manners; and yet, at the ſame time, they 
demonſtrate-plainly that their author was deſtitute of 
that charity, prudence, meekneſs, patience, and love 
of truth, which are the eſſential and fundamental vir- 
tues of a real Chriſtian Y. It is undoubtedly a juſt 
matter of ſurprize, that theſe vehement declaimers 
againſt the eſtabliſhed religion and its miniſteF, who 
pretend to be ſo much more ſagacious and ſharp-ſight- 
ed than their brethren, do not perceive a truth, which 
the moſt ſimple may learn from daily obſervation ; even 
that nothing is more odious and diſguſting, than an 


| 8) ARrnouD, loc. cit. p. iii. cap. xiii. p. 1309.—Axps. Carol lee. 


eit. vol. i. p. 1065.— Jo. Hoxx BER, Summa Controver/, p. — 
MotrrkERI Cimbria . tom. ii. p. 337. | 7. R. 888 
[5] ARXoLD has given gn account of BeeckLine, in his Hiforia 
Ecclefiafiica et Heret. part iii. p. 148. and p. iv. p. 1103. he has alſo 
publiſhed ſome cf his writings (p. 1110.) which ſufficiently demon- 
ſtrate the irregularity and exuberance of his fancy. There is a par- 


ticular account of this degraded paſtor given by MoLLsvs, in his 
Cimbria Litterata, tom. iii, P70»: | | 


angry, 


At length, however, the 
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Ki Cxxruxr angry, petulant and violent reformer, who comes to 
XVII heal the diſorders of a community, armed, as it were 
1 with fire and ſword, with menaces and terrors. It is 
alſo to be wondered, that theſe men are not aware of 
another conſideration equally obvious, namely, that it 
is ſcarcely credible, that a ſpiritual phyſician will cure 
another with entire ſucceſs of the diforders, under which 
he himſelf is known to labour. 

George LAURENCE SEIDENBECHER, paſtor at E. 
field in Saxony, adopted himſelf, and propagated a- 
mong the multitude, the doctrine of the M1LIENVIuU, 
or a thouſand years of Cuxisr pon earth; a doctrine 
which ſcarcely ever gains admittance but in diſordered 
brains, and rarely produces any other fruits than inco- 
herent dreams and idle viſions. SEIDENBECHER was 
cenſured on account of this doctrine, and depoſed from 

his paſtoral charge [7]. Id 
MartinSei- XLIV. It would be ſuperfluous to name the other 
fanatics that deſerve a place in the claſs now before us, 
ſince they all almoſt laboured under the ſame diſorder, 
and the uniformity of their ſentiments and conduct was ſo 
perfect, that the hiſtory of one, a few inſtances excepted, 
may, in a great meaſure, be conſidered as the hiſtory 
of them all. We ſhall therefore conclude this crazy 
| liſt with a ſhort account of the very worſt of the whole 
1 tribe, MARTIN SEIDELIUS, a native of Sileſia, who 
Vs endeavoured to form a ſect in Poland towards the con- 
cluſiomof the preceding century and the commence- 
{ ment of this, but could not find followers, even among 
[ 0 the Socinians; ſo wild were his views, and ſo extrava- 
1 gant his notions. This audacious adventurer in religi- 
Wo ous novelties was of opinion, that God had, indeed, 
1 promiſed a Saviour or Mgss1AH to the Jews; but that 
1 this Mgss1an had never appeared, and never would ap- 
pear, on account of the Sins of the Jewiſh people, 
which rendered them unworthy of this great deliverer. 


[5] There is a circumftantial account of this man given by ALB. 
Meno VERPooRTEN, in his Commentat. de vita et inflitutis G. L. 
SEIDENBECHERI, Gedani, 1739, 4% 
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From hence he concluded, that it was erroneous to look 1 
upon CHR1sT as the Mess1aHn ; that the only office f 
of JesUs was, to interpret and republiſh the law of 


f nature, that had been perverted and obſcured by the 
t vices, corruptions and ignorance of men; and that the 
© whole duty of man, and all the obligations of religion, 
h were fulfilled by an obedience to this law, republiſhed 

and explained by Jesus CuRIsT. To render this 
— doctrine more defenſible and ſpecious, or, at leaſt, to 
þ get rid of a multitude of arguments and expreſs de- 


, clarations that might be drawn from the holy Scrip- 
c tures to prove its abſurdity, he boldly rejected all the 
d books of the New Teſtament. The (mall number of 
» diſciples, that adopted the fancies of this intrepid inno- 
3 vator, were denominated /emi-judaizers [k]. Had he 
appeared in our times, he would have given leſs of- 
fence, than at the period in which he lived; for, if we 
except his ſingular notion concerning the MssiAk, 


his doctrine was ſuch as would at preſent be highly 
r, agreeable to many perſons in Great-Britain, Holland, 
0 and other countries [I. 
d, 
J ; CHAP. I. 
le 
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e. . Ie. has been already obſerved, that the Reformed Ine He 
church, conſidered in the moſt comprehenſive of the 


| 

5 ſenſe of that term, as forming a ole, compoſed of 2 
i- a great variety of parts, is rather united by the prin- tende. 

I, 6 

it [4] See GusTavi Greoren ZeLTSERL Hiftoria Crypto-Sociniſmi Al- 

p- torſſini, vol. i. p. 268, 335. | | 

e, CY We are much at a loſs to know what Dr. Mos nEIu means by 


this inſinuation, as alſo the perſons he has in view; for, on the one 
hand, it is ſufficiently evident, that he cannot mean the Deifts; and 
on the other, we know of no denomination of Chriſtians, who boldly 
ö rect all the Books of the New Teflament. This inſinuation ſeems to 
. have been thrown out in a fit of ill humour. ] 


ciples 
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CexTvRY ciples of moderation and fraternal charity, than by a 


XVII. 


perfect uniformity in doctrine, diſcipline, and worſhip. 
It will, therefore, be proper to take, firſt, a view of 
thoſe events, that related to this great body collec- 
tively conſidered; and afterwards to enter into a detail 
of the moſt memorable occurrences that happened in 
the particular communities of which it is compoſed, 
The principal acceſſions it received during this century 
have already been mentioned, when in the hiſtory of the 
Lutheran church, we related the changes and commoti— 


ons that happened in the principalities of Heſſia and Bran- 


denburg, [m]. Theſe, however, were not the only chan- 
ges, that took place in favour of the Reformed church, 
Its doctrine was embraced, about the commencement 
of this century, by AbobHhus, duke of Holſtein, and 
it was naturally expected, that the ſubjects would fol. 
low the example of their prince ; but this expectation 
was diſappointed, by the death of ApoLPavs, in the 
year 1616 [ſn], Henry, duke of Saxony, withdrew 
alſo from the communion of the Lutherans, in whoſe 
religious principles he had been educated; and in the 
year 1688, embraced the doctrine of the Reformed 
church at Deſſau, in conſequence, as ſome alledge, 


of the ſollicitation of his dutcheſs [o]. In Denmark, 


n) See ſection ii. part ii. chap. i. Fi, ii. where the Hifory of 
the Lutheran Church commences with an account of the loſs that 
church ſuſtained by the ſeceſſion of Mavrics, landgrave of Heſſe- 
Cafjil, and Join SicisMUND, elector of Brandenburg, who embraced 
ſolemnly the doctrine of the Reformed church, the former in 1604, 
and the latter in 1614.] | 

[z] Jo. MoLLer.1 Introd. ad Hiflor. Cherfonefi Cimbricæ, p. ii. p. 101.— 
Eric, PoxNTopelDaxi Annales Ecclefe Danice Diplomatici, tom. iii. 

691. | 
e * See Moen Selete Dijpp. Theolog. p. 1137.—The Duke of 


Saxony publiſhed to the world a Confefion of his Faith, containing the 


reaſons of his change. This piece, which the divines of Leipfic 
were obliged by a public order to refute, was defended againft 
their attacks by the learned IS AA Dk BeausoBRE, at that time 
paſtor at Magdeburg, in a book, entitled, Defenſe de la Doctrine des 
Refor mtes, et en particulier de la Confeſſion de S. .. S. Mgr. le Duc 
Henry DE SaxE contre un Livre compo /t par la Facults de I heologie à 
Leipfic, Magd. 1694, in 8vo. a 

| about 
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about the beginning of this century, there were til r 


conſiderable number of perſons, who ſecretly eſpouſed 


the ſentiments of that church, and more eſpecially 


conld never reconcile themſelves to the Lutheran doc- 
trine of CyR1sT's bodily preſence with the ſacrament of the 
euc hariſt. They were confirmed in their attachment to 
the tenets of the reformed, by HEN tus and 
other followers of MELULANCTHON, whoſe ſecret miniſ- 


try and public writings were attended with conſidera- 


ble ſucceſs. The face of things, however, changed; 
and the Reformed in Denmark ſaw their expectations 
vaniſh, and their credit fink, in the year 1614, when 
CAN ur biſhop of Gotrenburg, who had given too plain 
intimations of his propenſity to the doctrines of Car.- 
vIN, was deprived of his epiſcopal dignity [y]. The 
progreſs of the Reformed religion in Africa, Aſia, 
and America, is abundantly known; it was carried into 
theſe diſtant 1egions by the Engliſh and Dutch emi- 
grants, who formed ſettlements there for the purpoles 
of commerce, and founded flouriſhing churches in the 
various provinces where they fixed their habitations. 
It is alſo known, that in ſeveral places where Lutheran- 
iſm was eſtabliſhed, the French, German, and Britiſh 
members of the Reformed church were allowed the 


free exerciſe of their religion. 


II. Of all the calamities, that tended to diminiſh the 22 


influence and eclipſe the luſtre of the Reformed church, formed 


none was more diſmal in its circumſtances, and more 
unhappy in its effect, than the deplorable fate of that 
church in France. From the time of the acceſſion of 
Henry IV., to the throne of that kingdom, the Re- 
formed church had acquired the form of a body: poli- 
tic [q]. Its members were endowed with conſiderable 
privileges; they were alſo ſecured againſt inſults of 
every kind by a ſolemn edict, and were poſſeſſed of 


ſeveral fortified places, particularly, the ſtrong city of 


Rochelle; in which, to render their ſecurity ſtill more 


Le PonToppiDAN, Annal. Eccleſ. Danice, tom. iii. p. 695. 
[g] Imperium in imperio, i. e. an empire within an empire. 
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Cxxrugv pleat, they were allowed to have their own garriſons, 


XVII. 


This body-politic was not, indeed, always under the 
influence and direction of leaders eminent for their 
prudence, or diſtinguiſhed by their permanent at- 
tachment to the intereſts of the crown, and the per. 
ſon of the ſovereign. Truth and candour oblige us 
to acknowledge, that the Reformed conducted them- 


' ſelves, on ſome occaſions, in a manner inconſiſtent with 


the demands of a regular ſubordination. Sometimes, 
amidſt the broils and tumults of faction, they joined 
the parties that oppoſed the government; at others, 
they took important ſteps without the king's approbation 
or conſent ; nay, they went ſo far as to ſolicit, more than 
once, without ſo much as diſguiſing their meaſures, 
the alliance and friendſhip of England and Holland, 
and formed views which, at leaſt in appearance, were 


ſcarcely conſiſtent with the tranquillity of the king- 


dom, nor with a proper reſpect for the authority of its 
monarch. Hence the conteſts and civil broils that 
aroſe in the year 1621, and ſubſiſted long, between 
Lewis XIII. and his proteſtant ſubjects; and hence 
the ſevere and deſpotic maxim of RichkELUI E, the firſt 
miniſter of that monarch, that the kingdom of France, 
could never enjoy the ſweets of peace, nor the ſatisfac- 
tion that is founded upon the aſſurance of public ſafety, 
before the Proteſtants were deprived of their towns and 
ſtrong-holds, their rights and privileges, and their ec- 
cleſiaſtical polity were cruſhed to pieces and totally 
ſuppreſſed. This haughty miniſter, after many violent 
efforts and hard ſtruggles, obtained at length, his pur- 
poſe. For in the year 1628, the town of Rochelle, the 
chief bulwark of the Reformed intereſt in France, was 
taken, after a long and difficult ſiege, and annexed to 
the crown. From this fatal event the Reformed party 
in France, defenceleis and naked, dates its decline; 
ſince, after the reduction of their chief city, they 
had no other reſource than the pure clemency and 

gene- 
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of the reduction of this place by the maxims of civil 
policy, conſidered the conduct of the French court as 
entirely conſiſtent with the principles both of wiſdom 
and juſtice ; ſince nothing can be more detrimental to 
the tranquillity and ſafety of the nation, than a body- 
politic erected in its boſom, independant on the ſu- 
preme authority of the ſtate, and ſecured againſt its 
influence or inſpection by an external force. And had 
the French monarch, ſatisfied with depriving the Pro- 
teſtants of their ſtrong-holds, continued to maintain 
them in the poſſeſſion of that liberty of conſcience 
and that free exerciſe of their religion, for which they 
had ſhed ſo much blood, and to the enjoyment of 
which their eminent ſervices to the houſe of Bourbon had 
given them ſuch a fair and illuſtrious title, it is highly 
probable, they would have born with patience this 
infraction of their privileges and the loſs of that li- 
berty, that had been confirmed to them by the moſt 
ſolemn edicts. 


III. But the court of France, and the deſpotic views The injuri- 


ous and ty- 
a 5 nnical 
Having deſtroyed that form of civil polity that had treatment it 
receives 
from the 


of its miniſter, were not ſatisfied with this ſucceſs. 


been annexed to the Reformed church, as a ſecurity 
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generoſity of their ſovereign [7]. Thoſe, who judge 9 


for the maintainance of its religious privileges, and was French 
afterwards conſidered as detrimental to the ſupreme . 


authority of the ſtate, they proceeded ſtill further: 
and, regardleſs of the royal faith confirmed by the 
moſt folemn declarations, perfidiouſly invaded thoſe 
privileges of the church that were merely of a ſpi- 
ritual and religious nature. At firſt, the court, and 
the miniſters of its tyranny, put in practice all the arts 
of inſinuation and perſuaſion, in order to gain over 


[1] See Le CLerc, Vie de Cardinal Ricuelitv, tom. i. p. 69. 77. 
177. 199. 269,-Le VassoR, Hiftoire de Louis XIII. tom. iii. p. 
676. tom. iv. p. i. and the following volumes. See alſo the Memoir: 
of SULLY (the friend and confidant of HENY IV, who, though a 
Proteftant, acknowledges frankly the errors of his party), vol. iii, 
iv, v. 
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the heads of the Reformed church and the more 
learned and celebrated miniſters of that commu- 
nion. Pathetic exhortations, alluring promiſes, artful 
interpretations of thoſe doctrines of popery, that were 


moſt diſagreeable to the Proteſtants; in a word, every 


inſidious method was employed, to conquer their aver- 


ſion to the church of Rome. R1icnyeLLEu exhauſted all 
the reſources of his dexterity and artifice, and put in- 


to execution, with the moſt induſtrious aſſiduity, all the 
means that he'thought the moſt adapted to ſeduce the 
Proteſtants into the Romiſh communion, When all 
theſe ſtratagems were obſerved to produce little or no ef- 
fect, barbarity and violence were employed to extirpate 
and deſtroy a ſet of men, whom mean perfidy could 
not ſeduce, and whom weak arguments were inſuffi- 
cient to convince. The moſt inhuman laws, that the 
blind rage of bigotry could dictate, the moſt oppreſ- 
five meafures, that the ingenious efforts of malice could 
invent, were put in execution to damp the courage of 
a party, that were become odious by their reſolute ad- 
herence to the dictates of their conſciences, and to 
bring them by force under the yoke of Rome. The 
French biſhops diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their in- 
temperate and unchriſtian zeal in this horrid ſcene 
of perſecution and cruelty. Many of the Proteſtants 
ſunk under the weight of deſpotic oppreſſion, and 
yielded up their faith to armed legions, that were ſent 
to convert them; ſeveral fled from the ſtorm, and de- 
ſerted their families, their friends and their country; and 
by far the greateſt part perſevered, with a noble and he- 
Toic conſtancy, in the purity of that religion, which 
their anceſtors had delivered and - happily ſeparated 
from the manifold ſuperſtitions of a corrupt and ido- 
latrous church. 

IV. When at length every method which artifice or 
perfidy could invent, had been practiſed in vain againſt 
the Proteſtants under the reign of Lewrs XIV, the 
biſhops and Jeſuits, whoſe counſels had a peculiar in- 
fluence in the cabinet of that prince, judged it neceſſary 


to extirpate by fire and ſword this reſolute people; 


and 
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and thus to ruin, as it were by one mortal blow, the CN unf 
cauſe of the reformation in France. Their inſidious ar- WII. 
guments and importunate ſollicitations had ſuch an 
effect upon the weak and credulous mind of Lewis, 
that in the year 1685, trampling on the moſt ſolemn. 
obligations, and regardleſs of all law human and di- 
vine, he revoked the Edict of Nantes; and thereby 
deprived the Proteſtants of the liberty of ſerving God 
according to their conſciences. This revocation was 
accompanied, indeed, with the applauſe of Rome; 
but it excited the indignation even of many Roman. 
catholics, whoſe bigotry. had not effaced or ſuſpended, 
on this occaſion, their natural ſentiments of generoſity 
and juſtice, It was, moreover, followed by a mea- 
ſure ſtill more tyrannical and ſhocking, even an ex- 
preſs order, addreſſed to all the Reformed churches 
to embrace the Romiſh faith. The conſequences of. 
this cruel and unrighteous proceeding were highly de- 
trimental to the true intereſts and the real proſpe- 
rity of the French nation [I], by the prodigious emi- 
P 3 grations. 
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[s] See the Life of Is AAc DE BeausoBrE (compoſed by the inge- 
nious ARMAND DE LA CHAPELLE in French, and ſubjoined to Beav- 
SOBRE'S Remargues Hiſtoriques, Critiques, & Philelogiques fur le Nouveau, 
Teflament ) p. 259. 

[Some late peeling writers, employed by the Jeſuits, have been 
audacious enough to plead the cauſe of the Revocation of the edi of 
Nantes. But it muſt be obſerved, to the honour of the French 
nation, that theſe impotent attempts, to juftify the meaſures of 
a perſecuting and unrelenting priefthood, have been treated almoft 
univerſally at Paris with indignation and contempt. They, who 
who are defirous of ſeeing a true ftate of the loſſes the French 
nation ſnftained, by the revocation of the famous edit now men- 
tioned, have only to conſult the curious and authentic account 
of the ftate of that nation, taken from memorials drawn up by 
the intendants of the ſeveral provinces for the uſe of the Duke of 
—_— and publiſhed, in the year 1727, in two volumes in folio, 
under the following title: Etat de la France, extrait par M. le Conte 
de BOULAINVILLIERS des Memoires dre/its par les Intendans du Royaume, 
par POrdre du Roi Lovis XIV, à la Sollicitation du duc de Bourgogne, 
See alſo Vd. rag, Sur la Tolerance, p. 41 and 201. And, for an 
account of the conduct of the French court towards the a 459 

that 
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CexTuay grations it occaſioned among the Proteſtants, who 
XVII. fought, in various parts of Europe, that religious li- 
berty and that human treatment which their mother. 
country had ſo cruelly refuſed them. Thoſe among 
them, whom the vigilance of their enemies guarded 
ſo cloſely as to prevent their flight, were expoſed to the 
brutal rage of an unrelenting ſoldiery, and were aſſail- 
ed by every barbarous form of perſecution, that could 
be adapted to ſubdue their courage, exhauſt their pa- 
tience ; and thus engage them to a feigned and exter- 
nal profeſſion of popery, which in their conſciences 
they bcheld with the utmoſt averſion and diſguſt, 
This crying act of perfidy and injuſtice in a prince, 
who, on other occaſions, gave evident proofs of his 
generoſity and equity, is ſufficient to ſhew, in their 
trae and genuine colours, the ſpirit of the Romiſh 
church and of the Roman pontiffs, and the manner 
in which they ſtand affected to thoſe, whom they 
conſider as Heretics. It is peculiarly adapted to con- 
vince the impartial and attentive obſerver, that the 
moſt ſolemn oaths and the moſt ſacred treaties are 
never looked upon, by this church and its Pontiffs, 
as reſpectable and obligatory, when the violation of 
them may contribute to advance their intereſts,. or to 
accompliſh their views. | 
The ſuffer= V. The Haldenſes, who lived in the vallies of 
ings of the Hieamont, and had embraced the doArine, diſcipline, 
and Proteſ- and worſhip of the church of Geneva, were oppreſſed 
2 and perſecuted, in the moſt barbarous and inhuman 
manner, during the greateſt part of this century, by 
the miniſters of Rome ; this perſecution was carried on 
with peculiar marks of rage and enormity in the years 
1655, 1686, and 1696, and ſeemed to portend nothing 
leſs than the total deſtruction and entire extinction of 
that 


- of, Hm... 
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| that difmal period, ſee the incomparable memorial of the learned and 
N pious CLaupe, entitled Plaintes ces Proteflans de France, p. 12— Wi 
0 85. edit. of Cologn.] is 
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that unhappy nation [/J. The moſt horrid ſcenes of 9 


violence and bloodſhed were exhibited on this theatre 
of papal tyranny ; and the ſmall numbers of the Wal- 
denſes that ſurvived them, are indebted for their exiſ- 
tence and ſupport, precarious and uncertain as it 
to. the continual interceſſion made for them by the 
Engliſh and Dutch governments, and alſo by the 
Swiis cantons, who never ceaſe to ſollicit the clemency 
of the duke of Savoy in their behalf. 

The church of the Palatinate, which had been long 
at the head of the Reformed churches in Germany, 
declined apace from the year 1685, when a Roman 
catholic prince was raiſed to that electorate, This de- 
celine became, at length, ſo great, that inſtead of being 
the firſt, it was the leaſt conſiderable of all the Proteſt- 
ant aſſemblies in that country. 


VI. The eminent and illuſtrious figure that the The ſtate of 


ettcr: and 
philoſophy 


in the learned world is too well known, and the repu- hex Lang 


tation they acquired by a ſucceſsful application to the church. 


principal members of the Reformed church made 


various branches of literature and ſcience is too well 


eſtabliſhed, to require our entering into a circumſtan- 


tial detail of that matter. We fhall alſo paſs in ſilence 
the names of thoſe celebrated men, who have acquir- 
ed immortal fame by their writings, and tranſmitted 
their eminent uſefulneſs to ſucceeding times 1n their 
learned and pious productions. Out of the large liſt 
of theſe famous authors that adorned the Reformed 
church, it would be difficult to ſelect the moſt emi- 
nent; and this is a ſufficient reaſon for our ſilence [u]. 

P4 The 


LJ Lecer, Hifloirs Generale des Egliſes Vaudoifes, p. ii. c. vi. 


— 


p- 72.—GiLLEs, Hifloire Eccliſiaſt. des Egliſes Vaudeiſes, ch. xlix. 


p. 353-—There is a particular hiſtory of the perſecution ſaffered by 
theſe victims of papal cruelty, in the year 1686, which was publiſhed 
in 80, at Rotterdam, in the year 1688. 


CLC, The lift of the eminent divines and men of learning, that 
were ornaments to the Reformed church in the ſeventeenth century, 
is indeed extremely ample. Among thoſe that adorned Great-Britain, 


we ſhall always remember with peculiar veneration the immortal —_ 
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The HISTORY Sect. II. Part Il, 
Cxxrvar The ſupreme guide and legiſlator of thoſe that applied 


themſelves to the ſtudy of philoſophy had been AR s- 
TOTLE, who, for a long time, reigned unrivalled in 
the Reformed, as well as in the Lutheran ſchools, 
and was exhibited, in both, not in his natural and ge- 
nuine aſpect, but in the motley and uncouth form in 
which he had been dreſſed up by the ſcholaſtic doc- 
tors. But when GassENDIH and Des CaRres ap- 
peared, the Stagyrite began to decline, and his-fame 
and authority diminiſhed gradually from day to day. 
Among the French and Dutch, . many adopted the 
Carteſian philoſophy at its firſt dawn; and a conſider. 
able number of the Engliſh embraced the principles 


of GassEN DI, and were fingularly pleaſed with his 


prudent and candid manner of inveſtigating truth, 
The Ariſtotelians every where, and more eſpecially 
in Holland, were greatly alarmed at this revolution in 
the philoſophical world, and ſet themſelves, with all 
their vigour, to oppoſe its progreſs. They endeavour- 
ed to periuade the people, that the cauſe of truth and 
religion muſt ſuffer conſiderably by. the efforts that 
were made to dethrone AR1sToTLE, and bring into 
diſrepute the doctrine of his interpreters ; but the prin- 
cipal cauſe of their anxiety and zeal, was the appre- 
henſion of loſing their places in the public ſchools; a 
thought which they could not bear with any degree 


of Newton, Barrow, Cuadzvorth, Boyle, Chillingavorth, Uher, Bedell, 
Hall, Pocock, Fell, Lightfoot, Hammond, Calamy, Walton, Baxter, Pearſon, 
Stilling feet, Meade, Parker, Oughtred, Burnet, Tillotfon, and many others 
well knowrrin the literary world. In Germany we find Pareus, Scultet, 
Fabricius, Alting, Pelargus, and Bergius. In Switzerland and Geneva, 
Hoſpinian, the two Buxtorfs, Hottinger, Heideeger, and Turretin. In 
the churches and academies of Holland, we meet with the following 
learned divines ; Drufius, Amama, Gomar, Rivet, Cloppenburg, Veſſius, 
Cocceius, Vaetins, Des Marets, Heidan, Momma, Burman, Wittichius, 
Heornbeck, the Spanheims, Le Moyne, De Maſtricht, and others. 
Among the French dofrors, we may reckon Cameron, Chamier, 
Du Moulon, Mefirezat, Blondel, Drelincourt, Daille, Amyraut, the two 
Cappels, De la Place, Gamflole, Croy, Morus, Le Blanc, Pajon, Bochart, 
Claude, Alix, Jurieu, Baſnage, Abbadie, Beauſobre, Lenfant, Martin, 
Des Vignoles, &. J 
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of patience [ul. However, the powerful luſtre of Cn M 
truth, which unfolded daily more and more its engag- I 
ing charms, and the love of liberty, which had been 
held in chains by peripatetic tyranny, obliged this ob- 
ſtinate ſect to yield, and reduced them to ſilence; and 
hence it is, that the doCtors of the Reformed church 
carry on, at this day, their philoſophical enquiries with 
the ſame freedom that is obſervable among the Luthe- 
rans. It may, indeed, be a queſtion with ſome, whe- 
ther ARIS TOT LER be not, even yet, ſecretly revered in 
ſome of the Engliſh univerſities. It 1s at leaſt certain, 
that, although under the government of CHARIUZESs II. 
and the two ſucceeding reigns, the mathematical phi- 
loſophy had made a moſt extenſive progreſs in Great- 
Briain, there were, nevertheleſs, both at Oxford and 
Cambridge, ſome doctors, who preferred the ancient 
ſyſtem of the ſchools, before the new diſcoveries now 
under conſideration. - | 
VIL All the interpreters and expoſitors of Scripture, Interpreters 

that made a figure in the Reformed church, about the gde 
commencement of this century, followed ſcrupulouſly Scripure. 
the method of CaLyin in their illuſtrations of the 

ſacred writings, and unfolded the true and natural ſig- 
nification of the words of Scripture, without perplex- 

ing their brains to find out deep myſteries in plain ex- 
preſſions, or to force, by the inventive efforts of fancy, 

a variety of ſingular notions from the metaphorical 
language, that is frequently uſed by the inſpired writers. 
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This univerſal attachment to the method of CALviN, Wh 
was, indeed, conſiderably diminiſhed, in proceſs of time, 1 
by the credit and influence of two celebrated commen- "4 
tators, who ſtruck out new paths in the ſphere of ſacred nf 


criticiſm, Theſe were Huco GrorTtivs and JohN Coc- 
CcEIUS. The former departed leſs from the manner of 
interpretation, generally received, than the latter. 
Like CALvix, he followed, in his commentaries bath 
on the Old and New Teſtament, the literal and obvi- 
ous ſignification of the words employed by the ſacred 


[av] Sec BailleT, Vie de Des CarTEs, paſſim. : 
f writers; 
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CenTVRY writers; but he differed conſiderably from that great 


XVII 


man in his manner of r . the predictions of 
the prophets. The hypotheſis of GRorius, relating 
to that important ſubject, amounts to this: * That 
the predictions of the ancient prophets were all ac. 
* compliſhed, in the events to which they directly 
% pointed, before the coming of CHRIS THNH; and that 
{© therefore the natural and obvious ſenſe of the words 
* and phraſes, in which they were delivered, does 
e not terminate in our bleſſed Lord; but that in cer- 
e tain of theſe predictions, and more eſpecially in 
* thoſe of which the writers of the New Teſtament 
„ apply to CHRIST, there is, beſides this the literal and 
obvious ſignification, a hidden and myſterious ſenſe, 
* that lies concealed under the external maſk of cer- 
„ tain perſons, certain events, and certain aclions, which 
„% are repreſentative of the perſon, miniſtry, ſufferings, 


„and merits of the ſon of God.“. 


The method of Cocckius was entirely different 


from this. He looked upon the whole hiſtory of the 


Old Teſtament as a perpetual and uninterrupted re- 
preſentation or mirrour of the hiſtory of the divine 
Saviour, and of the Chriſtian church; he maintained, 
moreover, that all the prophecies have a literal and 
direct relation to CHRIS T; and he finiſhed his roman- 
tic ſyſtem, by laying it down as a certain maxim, that 
all the events and revolutions that ſhall happen in the 
church, until the end of time, are prefigured and 
pointed out, though not all with the fame degree of 
evidence and perſpicuity, in different places of the Old 
Teftament [x]. Theſe two eminent commentators, 
had each his zealous diſciples and followers. The Ar- 


[x] It is become almoft a proverbial ſaying, that in the Books of 
the Old Tefiament Cocckius finds CHRIS every where, while GROTIVS 
aneets him no where. The firſt part of this ſaying is certainly 
true ; the latter mach leſs ſo. For it appears, with ſufficient evidence, 
from the Commentaries of GroTivs, that he finds Car1sT prefigured 
in many places of the Old Teftament, not, indeed, airectiy in the leiter 
of the prophecies, where Cocczius diſcovers him, but -:y/terioufly, un- 
der the appearance of certain perſons, and in the ſecret ſenſe of cer- 
tain tranſactions. | = Be 
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minians in general, many of the Engliſh and French Cenrvzr 


divines, together with thoſe warm votaries of ancient 
Calviniſm, who are called Yoetfans (from their chief 
GissERT VoErT, the great adverſary of Coccivus), all 
adopted the method of interpreting Scripture intro- 
duced by GRoTius. On the other hand, many of the 
Dutch, Swiſs, and Germans were ſingularly delighted 
with the learned fancies of Coccreiuvs. There are, 
however, ſtill greater numbers of prudent and impar- 
tial divines, who, conſidering the extremes into which 
theſe two eminent critics have run, and diſpoſed to 
profit by what is really ſolid in both their ſyſtems, nei- 
ther reject nor embrace their opinions in the lump, but 
agree with them both in ſome things, and differ from 
them both in others. It is further to be obſerved, that 
neither the followers of GroTrus nor of Cocce1vs are 
agreed among themſelves, and that theſe two general 
clafles of expoſitors may be divided into many ſubordi- 
nate ones. A conſiderable number of Engliſh divines 
of the Epiſcopal church refuſed to adopt the opinions, 
or to reſpect the authority, of theſe modern expoſitors ; 
appealed to the deciſions of the primitive fathers ; and 
maintained, that the ſacred writings ought always to 
be underſtood in that ſenſe only, which has been attri- 


buted to them by theſe ancient doctors of the riſing 
church [y]. 


VIII. The 


[O) Theſe have been confuted by the learned doctor WriTsY, in 
his important work, Concerning the Interpretation of Scripture after the 
manner of the Fathers, which was publiſhed at Lenden in do in the 
year 1714, under the following title: Diſertatio de Scripturarum In- 
terpretatione ſecundum Patrum Commentarios, &c.—In this diſſertation, 
which was the fore-runner of the many remarkable attempts thar 
were afterwards made to deliver the right of private judgment, in 
matters of religion, from the reſtraints of human authority, the ju- 
dicious author has ſhewn, iir, that the holy Scripture is the anly 
rule of faith, and that by it alone we are to judge of the doctrines 
that are neceſſary to ſalvation ; ſecondly, that the fathers, both of the 
primitive times and alſo of ſucceeding ages, are extremely deficient 
and unſucceſsful in their explications of the ſacred writings; and, 
thirdly, that it is impoſſible to terminate the debates, that have been 
raiſed concerning the Holy Trinity, by the opinions of the mo 
tue 
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Cenruey VIII. The doctrines of Chriſtianity, which had been 
XVII. ſo ſadly disfigured among the Lutherans by the ob- 


State of Di- [cure jargon and the intricate tenets of the ſcholaſtic 


dattic theo- philoſophy, met with the ſame fate in the Reformed 
Reformed Churches. The firſt ſucceſsful effort, that prevented 
church. theſe churches from falling entirely under the Ariſtote- 
han yoke, was made by the. Arminians, who. were re. 
markable for expounding with ſimplicity and perſpi. 

cuity the truths and precepts of religion, and who cen. 

ſured, with great plainneſs and ſeverity, thoſe oſten- 

tatious doctors who affected to render them obſcure 

and unintelligible by expreſſing them in the terms, 

and reducing them under the claſſes and diviſions, 

uſed in the ſchools. The Cartefians and Coccerans con- 
tributed alſo to deliver theology from the chains of 

the Peripatetics; though it muſt be allowed that it 

had not, in ſome reſpects, a much better fate in the 

hands of theſe its deliverers. The Cartefians applied 

the principles and tenets of their philoſophy in illuſtrat- 

ing the doctrines of the Goſpel ; the Cicceians imagin- 

ed, that they could not give a more ſublime and. en- 

gaging aſpect to the Chriſtian religion, than by repre- 

ſenting it under the notion of a covenant entered into 
between God and man [z]; and both theſe manners of 
proceeding, 


the decifions of councils, or by any tradition that is really univerſal. 
The contradictions, abſurdities, the romantic conceits and extrava- 
gant fancies, that are to be found in the commentaries of the fathers, 
were never collected into ſuch a ridiculous point of view as they are 
in this performance. The worſt part of the matter is, that ſuch a 
production as doctor WniTBY's, in which all the miftakes of theſe 


ancient expoſitors, are culled out and compiled with ſuch care, is too 


much adapted to prejudice young ftudents even againft what may be 
good in their writings, and thus diſguft them againſt a kind of ftudy, 
which, when conducted with impartiality and prudence, has its uſes. 
Tt is the infirmity of our nature to be fond of extremes. | 
[(z) It is ſomewhat ſurprizing, that Dr. Mosneim ſhould mention 
this circumftance as an invention of Cocetius, or as a manner of 
ſpeaking peculiar to him. The repreſentation of the Goſpel-diſpen- 
ſation under the idea of a Covenant, whether this repreſentation be 
literal or metaphorical, is to be found, almoſt every where, in the 
Epiſiles of St. Paul, and the other Apoftles, though very rarely 
| ; (ſcarcely 
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proceeding were diſliked by the wiſeſt and moſt. re. C 


ſpectable divines of the Reformed church. They com- 
plained with reaſon, that the tenets and diſtinctions of 
the Carteſian philoſophy had as evident a tendency to 
render the doctrines of Chriſtianity obſcure and intri- 
cate, as the abſtruſe terms and endleſs diviſions and 
ſubdiviſions of the Peripatetics. They obſerved alſo 
that the metaphor of a covenant, applied to the Chri- 
ſtian religion, muſt be attended with many inconveni- 
encies, by leading uninſtructed minds to form a vari- 
ety of ill- grounded notions, which is the ordinary con- 
ſequence of ſtraining metaphors; and that it muſt con- 
tribute to introduce into the colleges of divinity, the 
captious terms, diſtinctions, and quibbles that are em- 
ployed in the ordinary courts of juſtice, and thus give 
riſe to the moſt trifling and ill qudged diſcuſſions and 
debates about religious matters. Accordingly, the 
greateſt part both of the Britiſh and French doctors, 
refuſing to admit the intricacies of Carteſianiſm and the 
imagery of Cocce1vs into their theological ſyſtem, fol- 
lowed the free, eaſy, and unaffected method of the 
Arminian divines, in illuſtrating the truths and en- 
forcing the duties of Chriſtianity. 


IX. We have had formerly occaſion to obſerve, that The ſtate of 


doctor WILLIAM AMEs, a Scots divine, was one of Egon * 
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ENTURY 
XVII. 


actical re- 


the firſt, among the Reformed, who attempted to treat morality. 


morality as a ſeparate ſcience, to conſider it abſtract- 
edly from its connex ion with any particular ſyſtem of 


(ſcarcely more than twice) in the Goſpels. This phraſcology has al- 
ſo been adopted by Chriftians of almoſt all denominations. It is, 
indeed, a manner of ſpeaking that has been groſsly abuſed by thoſe 
divines, who, urging the metaphor too cloſely, exhibit the ſublime 
tranſactions of the divine wiſdom under the narrow and imperfect 


forms of human tribunals; and thus lead to falſe notions of the 
ſprings of action, as well as of the diſpenſations and attributes of the 
upreme Being. We have remarkable inftances of this abuſe, in a 
book lately tranſlated into Engliſh, I mean, the Ozconomy of the Co- 
wvenants, by Wirsius, in which that learned and pious man, who 
has deſervedly gained an eminent reputation by other valuable pro- 
ductions, has inconſiderately introduced the captious, formal, and 


trivial terms, employed in human courts, into his deſcriptions of the 
ſtupendous ſcheme of redemption. J . 
| doctrine, 
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Century doctrine, and to introduce new light and a new degree 


of accuracy and preciſion into this Aer: ſcience of life 
and manners. The attempt was laudable, had it been 
well executed; but the ſyſtem of this learned writer 
was dry, theoretical, and ſubtile, and was, thus, much 
more adapted to the inſtruction of the ſtudious, than 
to the practical dire ction of the Chriſtian. The Armi- 
nians, who are known to be much more zealous in 
enforcing the duties of Chriſtianity, than in illuſtrating 
its truths, and who generally employ more pains in 
directing the will than in enlightening the underſtand- 
ing, engaged ſeveral authors of note to exhibit the pre- 
cepts and obligations of morality in a more uſeful, 
practical, and popular manner; but the Engliſh and 
French ſurpaſſed all the moral writers of the Reform. 
ed church in penetration, ſolidity, and in the eaſe, 
freedom, and perſpicuity of their method and compo. 
ſitions. Moses AMyRAUrT, a man of a ſound under- 
ſtanding and ſubtile genius, was the firſt of the French 
divines, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this kind of 
writing. He compoled an accurate an elaborate ſyſtem 
of morality, in a ſtyle, indeed, that is now become 
obſolete; and thoſe more moderate French writers, 
ſuch as La PLaceTTE and PiETET, who acquired ſuch 
a high and eminent reputation on account of their mo- 
ral writings, owe to the excellent work now mention- 
ed a conſiderable part of their glory. While England 
groaned under the horrors and tumults of a civil war, 
it was chiefly the Preſbyterians and Independents that 
employed their talents and their pens in promoting 
the cauſe of practical religion. During this unhappy 
period, indeed, theſe doctors were remarkable for the 
auſtere gravity of their manners, and for a melancholy 
complexion and turn of mind; and theſe appeared 
abundantly in their compoſitions. Some of them were 
penned with ſuch rigour and ſeverity, as diſcovered ei- 
ther a total ignorance of the preſent imperfect ſtate of 
humanity, or an entire want of all ſort of indulgence 
for its unavoidable infirmities. Others were compoſed 
with a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, that betrayed an evident 

| pro- 


formed into a free and independent republic, univerſities were found- 
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ropenſity to the doctrine of the Myſtics. But when CenTver 
. 33 the ſcene changed. A new ſet of XVII. 
illuſtrious and excellent writers aroſe to defend the 
truths of religion and the obligations of morality 
againſt this author, who aimed at the deſtruction of 
both, ſince he ſubjected the unchangeable nature of 
religion to the arbitrary will of the ſovereign, and en- 
deavoured to efface the eternal diſtinction that there 1s 
between moral good and evil. CupworTH, Cuu- 
BERLAND, SHARROCK, and others [a], alarmed at the 
view of a ſyſtem ſo falſe in its principles, and ſo per- 
nicious in its effects, rendered eminent ſervice to the 
cauſe of religion and morals by their immortal Jabours, 

in which, ariſing to the firſt principles of things, and 
opening the primitive and eternal fountains of ruth 
and good, they illuſtrated clearly the doctrines of the 


one with the faireſt evidence, and eſtabliſhed the obli- 


gations of the other on the firmeſt foundations. 
X. About the commencement of this century, the The con- 
academy of Genzva was in ſuch high repute among — 
the Reformed churches, that it was reſorted to from Predeſtina- 
all quarters by ſuch as were deſirous of a learned edu- Cas. 
cation ; and more eſpecially by thoſe ſtudents of theo- 
logy, whoſe circumſtances in life permitted them to 
frequent this famous ſeminary [5]. Hence it very na- 
turally happened, that the opinions of CaLvin, con- 
cerning the Decrees of God and Divine Grace, became 
daily more univerſal, and were gradually introduced 
every where into the ſchools of learning. There was 
not, however, any public law or confeſſion of faith 
that obliged the paſtors of the Reformed churches, in 
any part of the world, to conform their ſentiments to 
the theological doctrines that were adopted and taught 


[(a) See LELand's View of the * Writers, vol. i. p. 48.) 
[5] The luſtre and authority of the academy of Geneva began 
dually to decline from the time, that the United Provinces being 


ed at Leyden, Franeler, and Utrecht. 
| at 
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CexTvay at Genevaſcl. And accordingly there were many, who 
XVII. either rejected entirely the doctrine of that academy on 
theſe intricate points, or received it with certain re. 
4 | ſtrictions and modifications. Nay, even thoſe, who were 
i in general attached to the theological ſyſtem of Geneva, 
| were not perfectly agreed about the manner of explain. 
ing the doctrine relating to the divine decrees, The 
greateſt part were of opinion, that God had only per- 
mitted the firſt man to fall into tranſgreſſion, with. 
out poſitively predeterniining his fall. But others went 
much further, and, preſumptuouſly forgetting their 
own ignorance on the one hand, and the wiſdom and 
equity of the divine counſels on the other, maintain. 
ed, that God, in order to exerciſe and diſplay his aw. 
ful juſtice and his free mercy, had decreed from all cter- 
nity the tranſgreſſion of Apam; and fo ordered the 
courſe of events, that our firſt parents could not poſ- 
Aibly avoid their unhappy fall. Thoſe that held this 
latter ſentiment were denominated Supralapſarians, to 
diſtinguiſh them from the Sublapſarian doctors, who 
maintained the doctrine of permiſſion already mention- 

ed. 
The Armi- XI. It is remarkable enough, that the Supralapſarian 
4 man ſchiſm. and Sublapſarian divines forgot their debates and dif- 
i | ferences, as matters of little conſequence; and united 
. their force againſt thoſe, who thought it their duty to 
4 repreſent the Deity, as extending his goodneſs and 
mercy to all mankind. This gave riſe, ſoon after the 
commencement of this century, to a deplorable (ſchiſm, 
which all the efforts of human wiſdom have fince been 
unable to heal. Jamrs ArMiNI1vs, profeſſor of divi- 
nity in the univerſity of Leyden, rejected the doctrine 
of the church of Geneva, in relation to the deep and 
intricate points of predeſtination and grace ; and main- 
tained, with the Lutherans, that God has excluded 


O 7 / Oe. 


[e] See, for a full demonſtration of this aſſertion, Gao ius's bo- 
logeticus, &c. as alſo ſeveral treatiſes, written in Dutch, by Tnxob. 
Volk. CooaxkERT, of whom ARNOLDT makes particular mention in 
his Hiftoria Eccliſ. et. Hæret. tom. ii. | 
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He was joined in theſe ſentiments by ſeveral perſons in 
Holland, that were eminently diſtinguiſhed by the ex- 
tent of their learning and the dignity of their ſtations ; 
but he met with the warmeſt oppoſition from Fr an- 
cis GoMaR his collegue, and from the principal pro- 
feſſors of the Dutch univerſities. The magiſtrates ex- 
horted the contending parties to moderation and cha- 
rity ; and obſerved, that, in a free ſtate, their reſpec- 
tive opinions might be treated with toleration, without 
any detriment to the eſſential intereſts of true religion, 


After long and tedious debates, which were frequent- 


ly attended with popular tumults and civil broils, this 
intricate controverſy was, by the counſels and authori- 
ty [a] of Mavurict, prince of Orange, referred to the 
deciſion of the church, aſſembled, in a general ſynod 
at Dort, in the year 1618. The moſt eminent divines 
of the United Provinces, and not only ſo, but learned 
deputies from the churches of England, Scotland, Swij- 
zerland, Bremen, Heſſia, and the Palatinate, were pre- 
ſent at this numerous and ſolemn aſſembly. It was by 
the ſentence of theſe judges, that the Arminians loſt 
their cauſe, and were declared corrupters of the true 
religion, It muſt be obſerved at the fame time, that 
the doctors of Geneva, who embraced the Sublapſarian 
ſyſtem, triumphed over their adverſaries in this ſynod. 
For though the patrons of the Supralapſarian cauſe were 
far from being contemptible either in point of num- 
ber or of abilities; yet the moderation and equity of the 
Britiſh divines prevented the ſynod from giving its ſanc- 
tion to the opinions of that preſumptuous ſect. Nor indeed 
would even the Sublapſarians have gained their point, 
or. obtained to the full the accompliſhment of their 


deſires, had the doctors of Bremen, who for weighty 


LC) It was not by the authority of Prince Mavrice, but by that 
of the States general, that the national ſynod was aſſembled at Dort. 
The States were not indeed unanimous; three of the ſeven provinces 
proteſted againſt the holding this ſynod, vis. Holland, Utrecht, and 
Overyſſel.] ä ' 
Voi IV. 4 
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CenTurY 
XVII. 


The Armi- 


nian ſchiſm. 
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at Geneva[c]. And accordingly there were many, who 
either rejected entirely the doctrine of that academy on 
theſe intricate points, or received it with certain re. 
ſtrictions and modifications. Nay, even thoſe, who were 
in general attached to the theological ſyſtem of Geneva, 
were not perfectly agreed about the manner of explain. 
ing the doctrine relating to the divine decrees. The 
greateſt part were of opinion, that God had only per- 
mitted the firſt man to fall into tranſgreſſion, with. 
out poſitively predeterniining his fall. But others went 
much further, and, preſumptuouſly forgetting their 
own ignorance on the one hand, and the wiſdom and 
equity of the divine counſels on the other, maintain. 
ed, that God, in order to exerciſe and diſplay his aw. 
ful juſtice and his free mercy, had decreed from all cter- 
nity the tranſgreſſion of Apam; and fo ordered the 
courſe of events, that our firſt parents could not poſ- 


ſibly avoid their unhappy fall. Thoſe that held this 


latter ſentiment were denominated Supralapſarians, to 
diſtinguiſh them from the Sublapſarian doctors, who 
maintained the doctrine of permiſſion already mention- 
ed. 
XI. It is remarkable enough, that the Supralapſarian 
and Sublapſarian divines forgot their debates and dif- 
ferences, as matters of little conſequence; and united 
their force againſt thoſe, who thought it their duty to 
repreſent the Deity, as extending his goodneſs and 
mercy to all mankind. This gave riſe, ſoon after the 
commencement of this century, to a deplorable ſchiſm, 
which all the efforts of human wiſdom have ſince been 
unable to heal. Jamrs Arminius, profeſſor of divi- 
nity in the univerſity of Leyden, rejected the doctrine 
of the church of Geneva, in relation to the deep and 
intricate points of predeſtination and grace ; and main- 


tained, with the Lutherans, that God has excluded 


[e] See, for a full demonſtration of this aſſertion, Gxor ius's Apo- 
logeticus, &c. as alſo ſeveral treatiſes, written in Dutch, by Tagop. 
Volk. CookNKERT, of whom ARNoLDT' makes particular mention in 
his Hifteria Eecleſ. et. Heret. tom. ii. 
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He was joined in theſe ſentiments by ſeveral perſons in 
Holland, that were eminently diſtinguiſhed by the ex- 
tent of their learning and the dignity of their ſtations ; 
but he met with the warmeſt oppoſition from Fr an- 
cis GoMaR his collegue, and from the principal pro- 
feſſors of the Dutch univerſities. The magiſtrates ex- 
horted the contending parties to moderation and cha- 
rity ; and obſerved, that, in a free ſtate, their reſpec- 
tive opinions might be treated with toleration, without 
any detriment to the eſſential intereſts of true religion, 
After long and tedious debates, which were frequent- 
ly attended with popular tumults and civil broils, this 
intricate controverſy was, by the counſels and authori- 
ty [a] of Maurice, prince of Orange, referred to the 
deciſion of the church, aſſembled, in a general ſynod 
at Dort, in the year 1618. The moſt eminent divines 
of the United Provinces, and not only fo, but learned 
deputies from the churches of England, Scotland, Swit- 
zerland, Bremen, Heſſia, and the Palatinate, were pre- 
ſent at this numerous and ſolemn aſſembly. It was by 
the ſentence of theſe judges, that the Arminians loſt 
their cauſe, and were declared corrupters of the true 
religion, It muſt be obſerved at the ſame time, that 
the doctors of Geneva, who embraced the Sublapſarian 
ſyſtem, triumphed over their adverſaries in this ſynod. 
For though the patrons of the Supralapſarian cauſe were 
far from being contemptible either in point of num- 
ber or of abilities; yet the moderation and equity of the 
Britiſh divines prevented the ſynod from giving its ſanc- 
tion to the opinions of that preſumptuous ſect. Nor indeed 
would even the Sublapſarians have gained their point, 
or. obtained to the full the accompliſhment of their 
deſires, had the doctors of Bremen, who for weighty 


DC) It was not by the authority of Prince Maurice, but by that 
of the States general, that the national ſynod was aſſembled at Dort. 
The States were not indeed unanimous; three of the ſeven provinces 
proteſted againſt the holding this ſynod, wiz. Holland, Utrecht, and 


Oweryſſel.] 
7 Vol. IV. 8 reaſons 


The effects 
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CexTusy reaſons were attached to the Lutherans, been able to 


execute their purpoſes [e]. 

XII. It is greatly to be doubted, whether this vic. 
tory, gained over the Arminians, was, upon the whole, 
advantageous or detrimental to the church of Geneva 
in particular, and to the Reformed church in general. 
It is at leaſt certain, that, after the ſynod of Dort, the 
doctrine of abſolute decrees loſt ground from day to 
day; and its patrons were put to the hard neceſſity of 
holding fraternal communion with thoſe, whoſe doctrine 
was either profeſſedly Arminian, or, at leaſt, nearly 
reſembled it. The leaders of the vanquiſhed Armi- 
nians were eminently diſtinguiſhed by their eloquence, 
ſagacity and learning; and being highly exaſperated 
by the injurious and oppreſſive treatment they met with 
in conſequence of their condemnation, they defended 
themſelves and attacked their adverſaries with ſuch 
| ſpirit and vigour, and alſo with ſuch dexterity and elo- 
quence, that multitudes were perſuaded of the juſtice 
of their cauſe, It is particularly to be obſerved, that 
the authority of the ſynod of Dort was far from be- 
ing univerſally acknowledged among the Dutch; the 
provinces of Frieſland, Zeland, Utrecht, Guelderland, and 
Groningen, could not be perſuaded to adopt its deci- 
ions; and though, in the year 1651, they were at 
length gained over ſo far as to intimate, that they 
would ſee with pleaſure the Reformed religion main- 
tained upon the footing on which it had been placed 
and confirmed by the ſynod of Dort, yet the moſt emi- 
nent adepts in Belgic juriſprudence deny that this in- 
timation has the force or character of a law [V]. 

In England the face of religion changed conſiderably, 
in a very little time after the famous ſynod now men- 
tioned ; and this change, which was entirely in favour 
of Arminianiſm, was principally effected by the coun- 


[e] We ſhall give, in the Hiftory of the Arminians, a lift of the 
writers that appeared in this controverſy ; as alſo a more particular 
account of the tranſactions of the ſynod of Dort. 

[/] See the very learned and illuftrious preſident BYNKERSHOEK's 
Quæſtiones juris publici, lib. ii. cap. xviii. | 
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ſels and influence of WILLIAM LAup, archbiſhop of Cenruzy 


Canterbury. This revolution gave new courage to the 
Arminians ; and, from that period to the preſent time, 
they have had the pleaſure of ſeeing the deciſions and 
doctrines of the ſynod of Dort, relating to the points 
in debate between them and the Calviniſts, treated, 
in England, with ſomething more than mere indif- 
ference, beheld by ſome with averſion, and by others 
with contempt [gz]. And indeed, if we conſider the 
genius and ſpirit of the church of England during 
this period, we ſhall plainly ſee, that the doctrine of 
the Gomariſts, concerning predeſtination and Grace, 
could not meet there with a favourable reception, 
ſince the leading doctors of that church were zealous 
in modelling its doctrine and diſcipline after the ſen- 
timents and inſtitutions that were received in the pri- 
mitive times, and ſince thoſe early fathers, whom they 


followed with a profound ſubmiſſion, had never pre- 


ſumed, before AuGusTINE, to ſet limits to the extent 
of the divine grace and mercy. 

The Reformed churches in France ſeemed, at firſt, 
diſpoſed to give a favourable reception to the deciſi- 
ons of this 8 ſynod; but as theſe deciſions were 
highly diſpleaſing to the votaries of Rome among 
whom they lived, and kindled anew their rage againſt 
the Proteſtants, the latter thought it their duty to be 
circumſpect in this matter; and in proceſs of time, 
their real ſentiments and the doctrines they taught be- 
gan to differ extremely from thoſe of the Comariſts. 
The churches of Brandenburg and Bremen, which made 
a conſiderable figure among the Reformed in Germany, 


would never ſuffer their doctors to be tied down to the 


opinions and tenets of the Dutch divines. And thus 
it happened, that the liberty of private judgment 
(with reſpect to the doctrines of Predeſtination and 
Grace) which the ſpirit that prevailed among the di- 


[2] Sev. LinTruen Diſſertatio de Contemptu Concilii Dordrac. in 
Anglia. in Diſſert. Theologicis Her. Goporx. Mas, tom. i. 
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vines of Dort ſeemed ſo much adapted to ſuppreſs or 
diſcourage, acquired rather new vigour, in conſequence 
of the arbitrary proceedings of that aſſembly; and the 
Reformed church was immediately divided into Uni- 
verſalifts, Sem!-untverſalifts, Supralapſarians, and Sublap. 


ſarians, who, indeed, notwithſtanding their diſſenſions, 


which ſometimes become violent and tumultuous, live 
generally in the exerciſe of mutual toleration, and are 
reciprocally reſtrained by many reaſons from indulging 
a ſpirit of hoſtility and perſecution. What is ſtill 


more remarkable, and therefore ought not to be paſſed 


The parti- 
cular tenets 
of the Re- 
firmed 
churches in 
France. 


over in ſilence, we ſee the city of Geneva, which was 
the parent, the nurſe, and the guardian of the doc- 
trine of Abſolute Predeſtination and Particular Grace, not 
only put on ſentiments of charity, forbearance, and 
eſteem for the Arminians, but become itſelf almoſt ſo 
far Arminian, as to deſerve a place among the churches 
of that communion. | 

XIII. While the Reformed churches in France yet 
ſubſiſted, its doctors departed, in ſeveral points, from 
the common rule of faith that was received in the other 
churches of their communion. This, as appears from 
ſeveral circumſtances, was, in a great meaſure, owing 
to their deſire of diminiſhing the prejudices of the Ro- 
man-catholics againſt them, and of getting rid of a 
part of the odious concluſions, which were drawn by 
their adverſaries from the doctrines of Dort, and laid 
to their charge with that malignity which popiſh bigo- 
try ſo naturally inſpires. Hence we find in the books, 
that were compoſed by the doctors of Saumur and 
Sedan, after the ſynod of Dort, many things which 
ſeem conformable, not only to the ſentiments of the 
Lutherans, concerning Grace, Predeſtination, the Perſon 
of Chriſt, and the Efficacy 6f the ſacraments, but allo to 
certain peculiar opinions of the Romiſh church. Thus 
moderation may be dated from the year 1615, when 
the opinion of JohN PiscaToR, paſtor at Herborn, con- 
cerning the Obedience of Chriſt, was tacitly adopted, or at 


leaſt pronounced free from error, by the ſynod of the 
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ifle of France, [h] ; though it had been formerly con- Cexruar 
demned and rejected in ſeveral preceding aſſemblies WII. v1 
of the ſame nature [i]. Pisc A rox maintained, that TY. 1 
it was not by his obedience to the divine law that q 
Curis'r made a ſatisfaction to that law in our ſtead, 
ſince this obedience was his duty conſidered as a man; 
and therefore, being obliged to obey this law him- Jt 
ſelf, his obſervance of it could not merit any thing oy 
for others from the ſupreme Being. This opinion, 1 
as every one may ſee, tended to confirm the doctrine | 
of the Romiſh church, concerning the Merit of good 6 
works, the Natural power of man to obey the commands of * 
God, and other points of a like nature. Theſe leſs im- 9 
portant conceſſions were followed by others of a much 
more weighty and momentous kind, of which ſome 
were ſo erroneous, that they were highly diſliked and 
rejected, even by thoſe of the French Proteſtants 
themſelves, who were the moſt remarkable for their 
moderation, charity, and love of peace [&]. | 
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[4] AyMon, Ades de tous les Synodes Natiorauæ des Egliſes Reformees. 
de France, tom. ii. p. 275, 276. 

[7] See AYMON, loc. cit. tom. i. p. 301. 400. 457. tom. ii. p. 
13.—BossveT, Hiſtoire des Variations des Egliſes Proteſtantes, livr. xii. 
tom. ii. p. 268. where this prelate, with his uſual malignity and bit- 
terneſs, reproaches the Proteſtants with their inconftancy. The learn- 
ed Bas NAR has endeavourcd to defend the Reformed churches againſt 
this charge, in the ſecond volume of his Hiſtoire de PEgliſe, p. 1533. 
But this defence is not fatisfaftory. [To Dr. Mosnzim, who. 
ſpeaks more than once of the Reformed church and its doctors 
with partiality and prejudice, this defence may not appear ſa- 
tisfactory; it has, nevertheleſs, been judged ſo by many perſons. 
- 28g diſcernment, and we invite the reader to judge for 

imſelf. 


LC) This affirmation is groundleſs, and J wiſh it were no tliable to 
the charge of malignity. The accuſation that Dr. Mosnen brings 
here againſt the Reformed churches in France is of too ſerious a nature 
not to require the moſt evident and circumſtantial proofs. He 
has, however, alledged none; nor has he given any one inftance of 
thoſe weighty and momentous conceſſions that were made to popery. It 
was not, indeed, in his power either to give arguments or examples 
of a ſatisſactory kind; and it is highly probable, that the unguarded 
words of ELIAS SAuRINn, miniſter of Utrecht, in relation to the * 
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XIV. The doctors of Saumur revived a controverſy, 
that had, for ſome time, been ſuſpended by their at- 
tempts to reconcile the doctrine of Predeſtination, as it 
had been taught at Geneva, and confirmed at Dort, 
with the ſentiments of thoſe, who repreſent the Deity 
as offering the diſplays of his goodneſs and mercy to all 
mankind. The firſt perſon, who made this fruitleſs at- 
tempt, was JohN CAMERON, Whoſe ſentiments were 
ſupported and further illuſtrated by Moss AMYRAuT, 
a man of uncommon ſagacity and erudition. The 
latter applied himſelf, from the year 1634, with un- 
paralleled zeal, to this arduous work, and diſplayed in 
it extraordinary exertions of capacity and genius; and 
ſo ardently was he bent on bringing it into execution, 
that he made, for this purpoſe, no ſmall changes in the 
doctrine commonly received among the Reformed in 
France, The form of doctrine he had ſtruck out, in 
order to accompliſh this important reconciliation, may 
be briefly ſummed up in the following propoſitions : 
That God defires the happineſs of all men, and 
* that no mortal is excluded, by any divine decree, from 
* the benefits that are procured by the death, ſuffer- 
“ ings, and Goſpel of CarisT , 


ed LEw1s LE BLANC, profeſſor of Sedan, (which dropt from the pen of 
the former, in his Examen de la T heologie de M. Juziev) are the only 
teſtimony Dr. MoshEIu had to alledge, in ſupport of an accuſation, 
which he has not limited to any one perſon, but inconſiderately 
thrown out upon the French churches in general. Thoſe, who are 
deſirous of a full illuſtration of this matter, and yet have not an op- 

rtunity of conſulting the original ſources of information, may ſa- 
tisfy their curioſity by peruſing the articles BeauLiEv and AmirauT, 
in BaYLE's Dictionary; and the articles Pajon and Pari, in M. Ds 
CHAUFFEPIED's Supplement to that work. Any conceffions that 
ſeem to have been made by the Proteftant doors in France to 
their adverſaries, conſiſted in giving an Arminian turn to ſome 
of the more rigid tenets of CaLvin, relating to Original Sin, 


| Predefiination, and Grace; and this turn would, undoubtedly, 


have been given to theſe doctrines, had popery been out of the 
queſtion, But theſe conceſſions are not certainly what our hiftorian 


had in view ; nor would he, in effe&, have treated ſuch conceſſions 
gs erroncous.] | | | 


; | | — That, 
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« That, however, none can be made a parta- 
& ker of the bleſſings of the Goſpel, and of eter- 
© nal ſalvation, unleſs he believe in Jes us CurisT ; 

&« That, ſuch indeed is the immenſe and univerſal 
* goodneſs of the ſupreme Being, that he refuſes 
& to none the power of believing ; though he does 
„not grant unto all his aſſiſtance and ſuccour, that 
* they may wiſely improve this power to the attain- 
„% ment of everlaſting ſalvation ; 

% And that, in conſequence of this, multitudes 
periſh, through their own fault, and not from any 
« want of goodneſs in God [I].“ 

Thoſe, who embraced this doctrine, were called 
Umverſaliſts, becauſe they repreſented God, as willing 
to ſhew mercy to all mankind ; and Hypothetical Uni- 
verſaliſts, becauſe the condition of faith in CHRIST 
was neceſſary to render them the objects of this mercy. 


cc 


It is the opinion of many, that this doctrine differs but 


little from that which was eſtabliſhed by the ſynod of 
Dort; but ſuch do not ſeem to have attentively conſi- 
dered either the principles from whence it 1s deri- 
ved, or the conſequences to which it leads. The 
more I examine this reconciling ſyſtem, the more am 
I perſuaded, that it is no more than Arminiaſm or Pela- 
gianiſm artfully dreſſed up, and ingeniouſly covered 
with a half-tranſparent veil of ſpecious, but ambiguous 
expreſſions; and this judgment is confirmed by the 


language, that is uſed in treating this ſubject by the 


modern followers of AMyRauT, who expreſs their 


ſentiments with more courage, plainneſs and perſpi- 


cuity, than the ſpirit of the times permitted their maſter 
to do, A cry was raiſed, in . French ſynods, 
againſt the doctrine of AMyRauT; but after it had 
been carefully examined by them, and defended by, 
him at their public meetings with his uſual eloquence 


[7] See Jo. Worro. IakcEAL Hiftoria Ecclf. et Politica, Secculi. 


vii. Decent. iv. p. 522. 
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Cxxruxy and erudition, he was honourably acquitted (n]. The 
XVII. oppoſition he met with from Holland was ſtill more 


formidable, as it came from the learned and celebrated 
pens of RIVET, SPANHEIM, Des MaRETs, and other 
adverſaries of note, he nevertheleſs anſwered them 
with great ſpirit aud vigour, and his cauſe was pow- 
erfully ſupported afterwards by DAI LE, PLONDEL, 
MzsTREZAaT, and CLAUDE [nr]. This controverly 
was carried, on for a long time, with great animoſity and 
Jittle fruit to thoſe, who oppoſed the opinions of the 
French innovator. For the ſentiments of AMyRavuT 
were not only received in all the univerſities of the 
Hugonots in France, and adopted by divines of the 
higheſt note in that nation, but alſo ſpread themſelves 
as far as Geneva, and were afterwards diſſeminated by 
the French Proteſtants, who fled from the rage of per- 
ſecution, through all the Reformed churches of Eu- 
rope. And they now are fo generally received, that 
few have the courage to oppoſe or decry them. 


The conteſts XV. The deſire of mitigating certain doctrines of 


cccaſioned 


by De la 
Pla 
Cappel. 


the Reformed church, that drew upon it the hea- 


ce and vieſt cenſures from both the Roman-catholics and 


ſome Proteſtant communions, was the true origin of 
the opinion propagated, in the year 1640, by DE LA 
PLACE, Concerning the imputation of original fin. 
This divine who was the intimate friend of Au- 
RAUT, and his collegue at Saumur, rejected the opi- 
nion generally received in the ſchools of the Reform- 
ed, that the perſonal and actual tranſgreſſion of the firſt 
man is imputed to his poſteriiy. He maintained on the 
contrary, that God imputes to every man his natural 
corruption, his perſonal guilt, and his propenſity to fin , 


Dun] See Aron, Ages des Synodes Nationaux des Egliſes Reformees en 
France, tom. ii. p. 571. p. 624.—BLoxDEL, Ages Authentiques des 
Egliſes Reformets touchant la paix et la charite Fraternelle, p. 19—82.— 
Edit. of Amſterdam publiſhed in 4to. in the year 165 5. 


D BaYLE's Dictionary vol. i. at the articles Au AN AUT and BLoNDEL 
and vol. ii. at the article DalLIE.— See CHRIST. Prarrius, De formu- 


la conſenſus, cap. i. p. 4. 
Or, 
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or, to ſpeak in the theological ſtyle, he affirmed, that Cevruxr 


original fin 1s indirettly and not directly imputed 19 mankind. 
This opinion was condemned as erroneous, in the year 
1642, by the ſynod of Charenton, and many Dutch 
and Helvetic doctors of great name let themſelves to 
refute it [0]; while the love of peace and union pre- 
vented its author from defending it in a public and 
open manner [Pp]. But neither the ſentence of the 
ſynod nor the ſilence of DE La PLacs could hinder 
this ſentiment from making a deep impreſſion on the 
minds of many, who looked upon is as conformable 
to the plaineſt dictates of juſtice and equity, nor from 
being tranſmitted, with the French exiles, into other 
countries, 

In the claſs of thoſe, who, to diminiſh or avoid 
the reſentment of the papiſts, made concuſſions 
inconſiſtent with truth, and detrimental to the 
purity of the Proteſtant religion, many place LEWIS 
CAPPEL, profeſſor at Saumur, who in a voluminous 
and elaborate work [qg], undertook to prove that the 
Hebrew points were not uſed by the ſacred writers, and 
were a modern invention added to the text by the 
Maſorethes [7], It is at leaſt certain, that this hypo- 
theſis was highly agrecable to the votaries of Rome, 
and ſeemed manifeſtly adapted to diminiſh the autho- 
rity of the holy Scripture, and to put them upon a 
level with oral tradition, if not to render their de- 


; 


680. 


[p] Cnxisr. EnERAUu. WIsMAHNI Hiftor. Ecelef. Sec. xvii. page 


817. 

[] This work, which is entitled, Arcanum Punctationis Rewelatum, 
is ſtill extant with its Vindiciæ in the works of Cayeer, printed at 
Amſlerdam, in the year 1689, in folio, and in the Critica Sacra V. 
T. publiſhed in oi at Paris 1650. 

LC It was alſo Carer who affirmed, that the characters, which 
compoſe the Hebrew text, were thoſe, that the Chaldeans uſed 
after the Babyloniſh captivity, the Jews having always made uſc of 
the Samaritan characters before that period.] 


Ciſions 


- 


XVII. 


— 


[0] Avon, Synodes des Egliſe Reformbes de France, tom. ii. i 
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8 ciſions ſtill leſs reſpectable and certain [5s]. On theſe 


Lewis le 
Blan Cs 


 Romiſh churches, or explained the doctrines of Chriſ- J 
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accounts, the ſyſtem of this famous profeſſor was op- 
poſed with the moſt ardent efforts of erudition and 
zeal by ſeveral doctors both of the Reformed and 
Lutheran churches, who were eminent for their know. 
ledge of the Hebrew language, and their acquain- 
tance with Oriental learning in general [|]. 

XVI. Though theſe great men gave offence to 
many, by the freedom and novelty of their ſenti- 
ments, yet they had the approbation and eſteem of the 
greateſt part of The Reformed churches; and the equi- 
ty of ſucceeding generations removed the aſperſions I 
that envy had thrown upon them during their lives, 
and made ample amends for the injuries they had 
received from ſeveral of their cotemporaries, This 
was far from being the caſe of thoſe doctors, who ei- 
ther openly attempted to bring about a compleat 
reconciliation and union between the Reformed and 


tianity in ſuch a manner as leſſened the difference be- 
tween the two communions, and thereby rendered the 
paſſage from the former to the latter leſs diſguſtful 
and painful, The atterapts of theſe peace-makers 
were looked upon as odious, and in the iſſue they 
proved atterly unſucceſsful. The moſt eminent of 
theſe reconciling doctors were Lewis LER BLanc, WW 
profeſſor at Sedan, and CLaupe Pajon, miniſter of 
Orleans ſu], who are both remarkable for the per- 

ſuaſive 


L This abſurd notion of the tendency of CArRTL's hypotheſis is 
now hiſſed almoft entirely out of the learned world. Be that as it may, 
the hypotheſis in queſtion is, by no means, peculiar to CayyerL; it 
was adopted by LuTHER, ZUlnGLE, CALVIN, the three great pillars of 
the reformation; as alſo by MunsTer, OL1veTan, Mas1vus, Sca- 
LIGER, CaSauBON, Daus jus, DE Dieu, WALTON, and Bochaxr, 
thoſe eminent men, who have caſt ſuch light on ſacred philology ; 
ſo that CayeeL had only the merit of ſupporting it by new argu+ 
ments, and pany it in a ſtriking and luminous point of view. 

[x] See B. Jo. Chxisr. WorrII Biblioth. Hebraica, b. ii. p. 27. 

LC) It is difficult to conceive, what could engage Dr. Mos 
to place PaJon in the claſs of thoſe, who explained the doctrines of 
Chriſtianity in ſuch a manner, as to diminiſh the difference between 
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ſuaſive power of their eloquence, and diſcovered an CenTuzry 


uncommon degree of penetration and ſagacity in their WWII. 
writings and negociations. 
view many of the controverſies that divide the two 
churches, and ſeemed to prove, with the utmoſt per- 
ſpicuity, that ſome of them were merely diſputes 
about words, and that the others were of much leſs con- 
ſequence than was generally imagined [w}. This man- 
ner of ſtating the difference between the two church- 
es drew upon Le BLanc the indignation of thoſe, 
who looked upon all attempts to ſoften and modify 
controverted doctrines as dangerous and detrimental 
to the cauſe of truth [x]. On the other had the 
acuteneſs and dexterity with which he treated this 
nice matter made a conſiderable impreſſion upon ſe- 
veral perſons, and procured him diſciples, who till 
entertain his reconciling ſentiments, but either con- 
ceal them entirely, or diſcover them with caution, 
as they are known to be diſpleaſing to the greateſt 
part of the members of both communions. 

XVII. The modifications, under which PAjox ex- 
hibited ſome of the doctrines of the Reformed church, 
were allo extremely offenſive and unpopular. This 
eccleſiaſtic applied the n and tenets of the 
Carteſian philoſophy, of which he was a warm and 
able defender, in explaining the opinions of that 
church relating to the corruption of human nature, 
the ſtate of its moral faculties and powers, the grace 
of God, and the converſion of ſinners; and, in 


the doctrine of the Reformed and Romiſh churches. Pajox was indeed, 
a moderate divine, and leaned ſomewhat towards the Arminian ſyſ- 
tem : and this propenſity was not uncommon among the French 
Proteſtants. But few doctors of this time wrote with more learn- 
ing, zeal, and judgment againft popery than CLavpe Pajon, as 
2 from his excellent treatiſe againſt Nicol, entitled, Examen 
au Livre, qui porte pour titre prejuges legitimes contre les Calwiniſtes.) 

[ww] In his 759% 7 ee which have paſſed 8 


The former paſſed in re- 


Claude Pa- 
jon. 


editions, and are highly worthy of an attentive peruſal. They were 


twice printed at London. 
[x] Sce BAxLE“s Dictionary at the article Be Av. 
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CexTvzr the Judgment of many, he gave an erroneous inter- 
WWII. pretation of theſe opinions. It is, indeed very dif- 

ficult to determine what were the real ſentiments of 
this man; nor is it eaſy to ſay, whether this diffi. 
culty be moſt owing to the affected obſcurity and 
ambiguity under which he diſguiſed them, or to the 
inaccuracy with which his adverſaries, through ne. 
gligence or malignity, have repreſented them. If 

we may give credit to the latter, his doctrine a- 
mounts to the following propoſitions: “ That the 
corruption of man is leſs, and his natural power 
to amend his ways greater, than is generally 1ma- 
„ gined :— That original fin lies in the underſtanding 
alone, and conſiſts principally in the obſcurity and 
imperfection of our ideas of divine things :— That 
this imperfection of the human underſtanding} has 
a pernicious influence upon the vill, excites in it 
vicious propenſities, and thus leads it to ſinful ac- 
tions: That this internal diſorder is healed, not 
«<< by the mere efforts of our natural faculties and 
„powers, but by the aſſiſtance and energy of the 
*© Holy Spirit, operating upon the mind by the di- 
«© vine word as its mean or inſtrument ;——-That, 
however, this word is not endowed with any di- 
vine intrinſic energy, either natural or ſupernatu- 
ral, but only with a moral influence, 1. e. that it 
* corrects and improves the underſtanding, in the 
* ſame manner as human truth does, even by im- 
„ parting clear and diſtinct notions of ſpiritual and 
divine things, and furniſhing ſolid arguments for 
„ the truth and divinity of the Chriſtian religion, 
« and its perfect conformity with the diCtates of 
right reaſon :—And that, of conſequence, every 
« man, if no internal or external impediments de- 
* ſtroy or ſuſpend the exertion of his natural pow- 
© es and faculties, may, by the 2ſ of his own reaſon, 
and a careful and aſſiduous udy of the revealed will 
* of God, be enabled to correct what is amiſs — 
ce fen 
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“ ſentiments, affections and actions, without any extra- 
& ordinary aſſiſtance from the Holy Ghoſt | y].” 

Such is the account of the opinions of Pajon that 
is given by his adverſaries. On the other hand, if 
we take our ideas of his doctrine from himſelf, we 
ſhall find this account diſingenuous and erroneous. 
Pajon intimates plainly his aſſent to the doctrines, 
that were confirmed by the ſynod of Dort, and that 
are contained in the catechiſms and confeſſions of 
faith of the Reformed churches; he complains that 
his doctrines had been ill-underſtood or willfully per- 
verted; and he obſerves, that he did not deny en- 
tirely an immediate operati”u of the Holy Spirit on the 
minds of thoſe that are really converted to God, but 
only ſuch an immediate operation, as was not accom- 
panied with the miniſtry and efficacy of the divine 
word; or, to expreſs the matter in other terms, he de- 
clared that he could not adopt the ſentiments of thoſe, 
who repreſent that word, as no more than an inſtrument 
void of intrinſic efficacacy, a mere external fign of an 
immediate operation of the ſpirit of God [2]. This laſt de- 
Claration is, however, both obſcure and captious. Be that 
as it may, Pajon concludes by obſerving that we ought 
not to diſpute about the manner in which the Holy Spirit 
operates upon the minds of men, but content our- 
ſelves with acknowledging, that he is the true and ori- 
ginal author of all that is good in the affections of our 
heart, and the actions that proceed from them. Not- 
withſtanding theſe declarations, the doctrine of this 
learned and ingenious eccleſiaſtic was not only looked 
upon as heterodox by ſome of the moſt eminent divines 


[Ly] Fred. SeannelM, Append. ad Elenchum Controverfiar. tom iii. 
OPP- p· 882.—Juxizv, Traité de la Nature & de la Grace, p. 35.— 
VI. Eav. Loschzxi Exercit. de CLAuD. Pajonit gjuſque ſectator. 
doctrina & fatis, Leipſ. 1692. ä 

[] All theſe declarations made by Pajox may be ſeen in a con- 
feſſion of his faith, ſuppoſed to have been drawn by himſelf, and pub- 
liſhed by the learned M. D. CyauererigD, in his Nouveau Dictionaire 
Hiftor. & Critique, tom. ii. p. 164. in note (e) of the article Ls 
Cenx. | | b 
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CexTvzy of the Reformed church, but was alſo condemned, in 
eee year 1677, by ſeveral ſynods in France, and, in 


Papin, 


1686, by a ſynod aſſembled at Rotterdam. 

XVIII. This controverſy, which ſeemed to be 
brought to a concluſion by the death of Pajon, was 
revived, or rather continued, by Is AAC Paein, his 
nephew, a native of Blois, who, by his writings and 
travels, was highly inſtrumental in communicating to 
England, Holland, and Germany, the contagion of theſe 
unhappy debates. This eccleſiaſtic expreſſed his ſen- 
timents without ambiguity or reſerve, and propagated 
every where the doctrine of his uncle, which, accord- 
ing to his crude and harſh manner of repreſenting it, 
he reduced to the two following propoſitions : 

„ That the natural powers and faculties of man are 
% more than ſufficient to lead him to the knowledge of divine 
& truth : 

& That in order to produce that amendment of the heart, 
« which is called REGENERATION, nothing more is requi- 
&« fite than to put the body, if its habit is bad, into a 
* ſound ſtate by the power of pbyſic, and then to ſet truth 
* und falſhood before the UNDERSTANDING, and virtue 
„and vice before the w1LL, in their genuine colours, clear- 
* ly and diftinflly, ſo as that their nature and properties 
* may be fully apprehended.” 

This and the other opinions of PapIx were refuted 
with a conſiderable degree of acrimony, in the year 
1686, by the famous Jur1ev, profeſſor of divinity and 
paſtor of the French church at Rotterdam, and they 
were condemned the year following by the ſynod of 
Boifleduc. In the year 1688, they were condemned 
with ſtill greater marks of ſeverity by the French ſy- 
nod of Hague, where a ſentence of excommunication 
was pronounced againſt their author. Exaſperated at 
theſe proceedings, Pa PIN returned into France in the 
year 1690, where he abjured publicly the Proteſtant 
religion, and embraced the communion of the church 
of Rome, in which he died in the year 1709 [a]. It 


[a] See Juan, De la Nature et de la Grace.— Mol LENI Cimbria 
Litterat, tom. ii. p. 608. 8 h 
as 
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has been affirmed by ſome, that this ingenious man was CzxTuzy 
treated with great rigour and injuſtice, and that his XVII. 
theological opinions were unfaithfully repreſented by 
his violent and unrelenting adverſary, JuriEv, whole 
warmth and. impetuoſity 1n religious controverſy are 
well known. How far this affirmation may be ſupport- 
ted by evidence we cannot pretend to determine. *A 
doctrine ſomething like that of PA joN was maintained 
in ſeveral treatiſes, in the year 1684, by CHARLES LE 
Cent, a French divine of uncommon learning and ſa- 
gacity, who gave a new and very ſingular tranſlation 4 
of the Bible [5]. But he entirely rejected the doctrine 9 
of Original Sin, and of the impotence of human na- i 
ture; and aſſerted, that it was in every man's power 

to amend his ways, and arrive at a ſtate of obedience 

and virtue, by the mere uſe of his natural faculties and 

an attentive ſtudy of the divine word ; more eſpecially 

if theſe were ſeconded by the advantage of a good 
education, and the influence of virtuous examples. 

Hence ſeveral divines pretend that his doctrine is, in 

many reſpects, different from that of Pajox [c]. 

XIX. The church of England had, for a long time, The ſtate 
reſembled a ſhip toſſed on a boiſterous and tempeſtu- or hy of 
ous ocean. The oppoſition of the Papiſts on the one es, can 
hand, and the diſcontents' and remonſtrances of the Tames x. 
Puritans on the other, had kept it in a perpetyal fer- 
ment. When, on the death of ELIZABETH, James I. 
aſcended the throne, theſe latter conceived the warm- 

- eſt hopes of ſeeing more ſerene and proſperous days, 
and of being delivered from the vexations and oppreſ- 
ſions, they were conſtantly expoſed to on account of 
their attachment to the diſcipline and worſhip of the 
church of Geneva. Theſe hopes were ſo much the 
more natural, as the king had received his education 
in Scotland, where the Puritans prevailed, and had, on 
ſome occaſions, made the ſtrongeſt declarations of his 


Cene. {2 


[5] This tranſlation was publiſhed at Amferdam in the year 1741, 
and was condemned by the French ſynod in Holland 
Ce] See the learned and laborious M. ChHAUrrE NIE D's Noun. Diction 
Hiſt, et Critig. tom. ii. p. 160, at the article LE CENE. 
attach- 
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Cexrusy attachment to their eccleſiaſtical conſtitution [4]. And 
VII. ſome of the firſt ſteps taken by this prince ſeemed to 


encourage theſe hopes, as he appeared deſirous of af. 
ſuming the character and office of -an arbitrator, in or. 
der to accommodate matters between the church and 
the Puritans {e]. But theſe expectations ſoon vaniſhed, 

and, 


[(4) In a general aſſembly held at Edinburgh, in the year 1590, 
this prince is ſaid to have made the following public declaration: 
«© I praiſe God that I was born in the time of the light of the Goſ- 
*« pel, and in ſuch a place, as to be the king of the ſincereſt (i. e. 


© pureſt) kirk in the world. The kirk of Geneva keep paſche and I 


«© yule (i. e. Eaſter and Chriftmas). What have they for them? 
They have no inſtitution. As for our neighbour kirk of England, 
* their ſervice is an evil-ſaid maſs in Engliſh ; they want nothing of 


** the maſs, but the liftings (i. e. the elewation of the bo). TI charge 1 
** you, my good miniſters, doctors, elders, nobles, gentlemen, and 


*© barons, to ſtand to your purity, and to exhort your people to 
* do the ſame; and I, forſooth, as long as I brook my life, ſhall do 


256. 

To The religious diſputes between the church and the Puritans 
induced Jauss to appoint a conference between the two parties at 
Hampton-Cæurt; at which nine biſhops and as many dignitaries of the 
church appeared on the one ſide, and four Puritan miniſters on the 
other. The king himſelf took a conſiderable part in the controverſy 
againit the latter. And this was an occupation well adapted to his 
taſte ; for nothing could be more pleaſing to this royal pedant, than 
to dictate magilterially to an aſſembly of divines concerning points of 
faith and diſcipline, and to receive the applauſes of theſe holy men 
for his ſuperior zeal and learning. 'The conference continued three 
days. The firſt day it was held between the king and the biſhops 
and deans, to whom James propoſed ſome objections againſt cer- 
tain expreſſions in the liturgy, and a few alterations in the ritual of 
the church; in conſequence of which, ſome ſlight alterations were 
made. The two following days the Puritans were admitted, whoſe 
propoſals and remonſtrances may be ſeen in NeaL's Hiflory of the 
Puritans, vol. ii. p. 15. Dr. WaRNeR, in his Ecclefraftical Hiſtory of 
England, obſerves, that this author muſt be read with caution, on 
account of his unfairneſs and partiality ; why therefore did he not 
take his account of the Hampton-Court conference from a better 
ſource? The different accounts of the oppoſite parties, and more 
particularly thoſe publiſhed by Dr. BaxLow dean of (hefter, on 
the one hand, and PaTric GALLOWAVY, a Scots writer, on the other 


(both of whom were preſent at the conference) muſt be carefully con- 
ſulted, in order to our forming a proper idea of theſe theological 


tranſactions. James at leaft obtained, on this occaſion, the — 
« 


the ſame.” CaLberRwood's Hiffory of the Church of Scotland, p. 5 
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and, under the government of Jams, things put on CexTury 


a new face. As the deſire of unlimited power an 
authority was the reigning paſſion in the heart of this 
monarch, ſo all his meaſures, whether of a civil or 
religious nature, were calculated to anſwer the pur- 
poſes of his ambition. The Preſbyterian form of eccle- 
ſiaſtical government ſeemed leſs favourable to his views 
than the epiſcopal hierarchy; as the former exhibits a 
kind of republic, which is adminiſtred by various rulers 
of equal authority ; while the latter approaches much 
nearer to the ſpirit and genius of monarchy. The very 
name of a republic, ſynod, or council, was odious to 
James, who dreaded every thing, that had a popular 
aſpect ; hence he diſtinguiſhed the biſhops with pecu- 
liar marks of his favour, extended their authority, in- 
creaſed their prerogatives, and publicly adopted and 
inculcated the following maxim, No biſhop, no king. 
At the ſame time, as the church of England had not 
yet abandoned the Calviniſtical doctrines of Predeſtina- 
tion and Grace, he alſo adhered to them for ſome time, 
and gave his theological repreſentatives in the ſynod of 
Dort, an order to join in the condemnation of the ſen- 
timents of ARMIN1Us, in relation to theſe deep and 
intricate points. An BOr, archbiſhop of Canterbury, a 
man of remarkable gravity [f], and eminent zeal both 
for civil and religious liberty, whoſe lenity towards 
their anceſtors the Puritans ſtill celebrate in the high- 


he had in view. The archbiſhop of Canterbury (WurTtcrrT) (aid, 
That undoubtedly his majefly ſpoke by the ſpecial aſſiſtance of God's ſpirit ; 
and BANcROr falling on his knees, with his eyes raiſed to 
James; expreſled himſelf thus: I proteſ my heart melteth for joy, that 
Almighty Gos, of his fingular mercy, has given us ſuch a king, as ſince 
CurIsT's time has not been.) 

[(/) Lord CLarexpon ſays, in his Hiftory of the Rebellion, that 
*© ABBOT was a man of very moroſe manners, and of a very ſour 
** aſpe&t, which at that time was called Gravity.“ If, in general, 
we ftrike a medium between what CLARENMDON and NeaL ſay of 
this prelate,' we ſhall probably .arrive at the true knowledge of his 
character. See the Hiftory of the Rebellion, vol. i. p. 88. and NeaL's 
Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. ii. p. 243-] 
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eſt ſtrains [g], uſed his utmoſt endeavours to confirm 
the king in the principles of Calviniſm, to which he 
himſelf was thoroughly attached. But ſcarcely had 
the Britiſh divines returned from the ſynod of Dort, 
and given an account of the laws that had been en- 
acted and the doctrines that had been eſtabliſhed by 
that famous aſſembly, than the king, together with the 
greateſt part of the epiſcopal clergy, diſcovered, in 
the ſtrongeſt terms, their diſlike of theſe proceedings, 
and judged the ſentiments of Arminius, relating to 


the divine decices, preferable to thoſe of GoMaRus 


and CaLvin [Al. This ſudden and unexpected 
change, 


[g] See Anton. Woop, Atbenæ Oxonienſ. tom. i. p. 883.— 
NeaL's Hiftory of the Puritans, vol. ii. ch. iv. p. 242.—CLARENDON's 
Hiſtory of the Rebellion, vol. i. 

[45] See HerLin's Hiſtory of the Five Articles NEAL, ibid. vol. in 
ch. ii. p. 117. This latter author tells us, that the following verſes 
were made in England with a deſign to pour contempt on the ſynod 


of Dort, and to turn its proceedings into ridicule : 


Dordrechti Synodus, Nodus ; Chorus Integer, ger ; 

| Corventus, Ventus; Seſſio, Stramen. Amen . 
With reſpect to James, thoſe, who are deſirous of forming a juſt idea 
of the character, proceedings, and theological fickleneſs and incon- 
fancy of that monarch, muſt peruſe the writers of Engliſh hiſtory, 
more eſpecially LAX R EY and Rar] ThHoyRas. The greateſt part of 
theſe writers tell us, that, towards the latter end of his days, Jaws, 
after having deſerted from the Calvinifts to the Arminians, began to 
diſcover a ſingular propenſity towards popery ; and they affirm poſi- 
tively, that | 


this, however, theſe writers ſeem to have gone too far; for though 
many of the proceedings of this injudicious prince deſerve juftly the 
ſharpeſt cenſure, yet it is both raſh and unjuft to accuſe him of a 
deſign to introduce popery into England. It is not to be believed, 
that a prince, who aſpired after arbitrary power and uncontrouled 
dominion, could ever — entertained a thought of ſubmitting 8 

e 


[T It would be a difficult, Rr r 
ings of the ſynod of Dort; and it were much to be wiſhed, they d been 
more ccnformable to the ſpirit of chriſtian charity, than the repreſentations of hi- 
ſtory, im _ weighed, ſhew them to have been. We are not, however, to 
conclude from the inſipid, /monkiſh lines here quoted by Dr. Mosn EIN, that the 
tranſactions and deciſions of that ſynod were Snverſally condemned or deſpiſed in 
England It ha! its partiſans in the eſtabliſhed church, as well as among the Puri- 
tans; and its deciſions, in point of doQtrine, were looked upon b many, 55 — 


y 
without reaſon, ble to i 
_—_ > of Raglad the tenour of tho Book of Articles efiab 


- 
1 
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he entertained the moſt ardent deſire of bringing about 
a union between the church of Eng/and and the church of Rome. In 
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clergy, was certainly owing to a variety of reaſons, 
as will appear evident to thoſe, who have any ac- 
quaintance with the ſpirit and tranſactions of theſe 
times. The principal one, if we are not deceived, 
muſt be ſought in the plans of a further reformation of 
the church of England, that were propoſed by ſeveral 
eminent eccleſiaſtics, whoſe intention was to bring it 
to as near a reſemblance, as was poſſible, of the pri- 
mitive church. And every one knows that the pecu- 
liar doctrines, to which the victory was aſſigned by 
the ſynod of Dort, were abſolutely unknown in the 
firſt ages of the chriſtian church [7]. Be that as it 


the yoke of the Roman pontif 1. The truth of the matter ſeems 
to be this, that, towards the latter end of his reign, James began 
to have leſs averſion to the doctrines and rites of the Romiſh church, 
and permitted certain religious obſervances, that were conformable to 
the ſpirit of that church, to be uſed in England. This conduct was 
founded upon a manner of reaſoning, which he had learned from ſe- 
veral biſhops of his time, (vix.) That the primitive church is the 
model which all Chriftian churches ought to imitate in doctrine and 
worſhip ; that in proportion as any church approaches to this primi- 
tive ſtandard of truth and purity, it muft become proportionably 
pure and perfect; and that the Romiſh church retained more of the 
ſpirit and manner of the primitive church, than the Puritan or Cal- 


f vinift churches. [Of theſe three propoſitions, the two firft are un- 
) doubtedly true, and the laſt as evidently and demonitrably falſe. 
, Beſides ; this makes nothing to the argument. For as James had a 
= manifeſt averſion to the Puritans, it could, in his eyes, be no very 
th great recommendation of the Romith church, that it ſurpaſſed that 
np of the Puritans in doctrine and diſcipline.) 

h [i] Dr. Mosneim has annexed the following note to this paſſage : 
e * Perhaps the king entered into theſe eccleſiaſtical proceedings with 
a * the more readineſs, when he reflected on the civil commotions 
, and tumults, that an attachment to the Preſyterian religion had 
d * occaſioned in Scotland. There are alſo ſome circumftances, that 
0 “intimate plainly enough, that James, before his acceſſion to the 
le * crown of England, was very far from having an averſion to popery.“ 
d- Thus far the note of our author, and whoever looks into the Hiftori- 
ry cal wiew of the Negotiations between the Courts of England, France, 
5 and Bruſſels, from the year 1592, to 1617, extratied from the MJ. 
he State-Papers of Sir THOMAs EDMONDES and ANTHONY BAcox, E: 
in | and 
— Lt This remark is confuted by fact, obſervation. and the perpetual contradiQtions 
— that are obſeryable in the condut᷑t of men. Beſides, ſee the note (i). 


R 2 „ may, 
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change, in the theological opinions of the court and 9 
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Cenrvar may, this change was fatal to the intereſts of the Pu- 

ans; for the king, being indiſpoſed to the opinions 

Wo and inſtitutions of Calviniſm, the Puritans were left 

without defence, and expoſed anew to the animoſity 

and hatred of their adverſaries, which had been, for 

{ome time, ſuſpended, but now broke out with redou- 

hled vehemence, and at length kindled a religious war, 

whoſe conſequences were deplorable beyond expreſſion, 

in the year 1625, died James I, the bittereſt enemy 

of the doctrine and diſcipline of the Puritans, to which 

he had been in his youth moſt warmly attached, the 

moſt 1:flexible and ardent patron of the Arminians, 

. in whole ruin and condemnation in Holland he had 

been ſingularly inſtrumental, and the moſt zealous de- 

tender of epiſcopal government, againſt which he had 

1 more than once expreſſed himſelf in the ſtrongeſt 

: terms. He left the conſtitution of England, both ec+ 

| ce ſiaſtical and civil, in a very unſettled and fluctuating 

ſtate, languiſhing under inteſtine diſorders of various 
kinds, 


The fate of XX. His ſon and ſucceſſor CyHarLes I, who had im- 
97 2 bibed his political and religious principles, had nothing 
„der fo much at heart as to bring to perfection what his fa- 
Charles J. ther had left unfiniſhed. All the exertions of his zeal, 

and the whole tenour of his adminiſtration, were di- 
rected towards the three following objects: The 
extending the royal prerogative and raiſing the pow- 
er of the crown above the authority of the law— 
the reduction of all the churches in Great-Britain 


and Ireland under the juriſdiction of biſhops, whole 


cc 
cc 


and publiſhed in the year 1749, by the learned and judicious Dr. 
Bixch, will be perſuaded, that, towards the year 1595, this fickle 
and unfteady prince had really formed a deſign to embrace the faith 
jd of Rome. See, in the curious collection now mentioned, the Poft- 
5 cript of a letter from Sir Thomas EpmonDes to the Lord High- 
2 Treaſurer, dated the 20th of December, 1595. We learn alſo from 
the M-moirs of. Sir Ra rn Wixwoonp, that, in the year 1596, James 
{ent Mr. Ocitsy, a Scots baron, into Spain, to aſſure his catholic 


1 majeſty, that he was then ready and reſolved to embrace popery, and 
| | to propoſe an alliance with that king and the pope againft the queen 
i of England. See State-Trads, vol. i. p. 1.] . 
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government he looked upon as of divine inſtitution, Caxrvzy 


* 


and alſo as the moſt adapted to guard the privileges 
* and majeſty of the throne and laſtly, the ſuppreſſion 
© of the opinions and inſtitutions that were peculiar 
© to Calviniſm, and the modelling of the doctrine, 
« diſcipline, ceremonies, and polity of the church of 
England, after the ſpirit and conſtitution of the pri- 
« mitive church.” The perſon, whom the king chief- 
ly intruſted with the execution of this arduous plan, 
was W1iLLIaM Lau, biſhop of London, who was at- 
terwards raiſed, in the year 1632, to the fee of Can- 
terbury, and exhibited, in theſe high ſtations, a mixed 
character, compoſed of great qualitics and great de- 
fects. The voice of juſtice muſt celebrate his erudi- 
tion, his fortitude, his ingenuity, his zeal for the ſcien- 
ces, and his munificence and liberality to men of let- 
ters; and, at the ſame time, even charity muſt ac- 
knowledge with regret, his inexcuſable imprudence, 
his exceſſive ſuperſtition, his exceſſive attachment to 
the ſentiments, rites, and inſtitutiors of the ancient 
church, which made him behold the Puritans and Cal vin- 
iſts with horror [&]; and that violent ſpirit of animoſity 
and perſecution, that diſcovered itſelf in the whole courſe 
of his eccleſiaſtical adminiſtration [I). This haughty 
prelate executed the plans of his royal maſter, and ful- 
filled the views of his own ambition, without uſing 
thoſe mild and moderate methods, that prudence em- 
ploys to make unpopular ſchemes go down. He car- 
ried things with a high hand ; when he found the laws 
oppoling his views, he treated them with contempr, 
and violated them without heſitation; he loaded the 
Puritans with injuries and vexations, and aimed at no- 


SS 


[4] See AnT. Woop, Athene Oxonien/. tom. ii. p. 55.—HevyLiN's 
Cyprianus, or the Hiftory of the Life and Death of WiLLiam Lavp, 
publiſhed at London in 1668.—CLarExnDoN's Hiftory, vol. i. 

[@) © Sincere he undoubtedly was (ſays Mr. Hume), and, 


however miſguided, actuated by religious principles in all his pur- 


** ſuits; and it is to be regretted, that a man of ſuch ſpirit, who 
conducted his enterprizes with ſuch warmth and induftry had not 
** entertained more enlarged views, and embraced principles more 
e favourable to the general happineſs of human ſociety.“] 
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may, this change was fatal to the intereſts of the Pu- 


ritans; for the king, being indiſpoſed to the opinions 
and inſtitutions of Calviniſm, the Puritans were left 
without defence, and expoſed anew to the animoſity 
and hatred of their adverſaries, which had been, for 
ſome time, ſuſpended, but now broke out with redou- 
bled vehemence, and at length kindled a religious war, 
whoſe conſequences were deplorable beyond expreſſion, 
In the year 1625, died Jamss I, the bittereſt enemy 
of the doctrine and diſcipline of the Puritans, to which 
he had been in his youth moſt warmly attached, the 
moſt in flexible and ardent patron of the Arminians, 
in whole ruin and condemnation in Holland he had 
been ſingularly inſtrumental, and the moſt zealous de- 
tender of epiſcopal government, againſt which he had 
more than once expreſſed himſelf in the ſtrongeſt 
terms. He left the conſtitution of England, both ec+ 
che ſiaſtical and civil, in a very unſettled and fluctuating 
ſtate, languiſhing under inteſtine diſorders of various 
kinds, 


The fate of XX. His ſon and ſucceſſor CHARLES I, who had im- 


thc church 
of ng and 
v:1der 
Charles I. 


bibed his political and religious principles, had nothing 
ſo much at heart as to bring to perfection what his fa- 
ther had left unfiniſhed. All the exertions of his zeal, 
and the whole tenour of his adminiſtration, were di- 
rected towards the three following objects: The 
extending the royal prerogative and raiſing the pow- 
er of the crown above the authority of the law 
the reduction of all the churches in Great-Britain 
and Ireland under the juriſdiction of biſhops, whoſe 


and publiſhed in the year 1749, by the learned and judicious Dr. 
Bach, will be perſuaded, that, towards the year 1595, this fickle 
and unſteady prince had really formed a deſign to embrace the faith 
of Rome. See, in the curious collection now mentioned, the Poft- 
ſcript of a letter from Sir Thomas Epmonpts to the Lord High- 
Treaſurer, dated the 2oth of December, 1595. We learn alſo from 
the Memoirs of. Sir Ra rn Wixwoon, that, in the year 1596, James 
{ent Mr. Oc1tBy, a Scots baron, into Spain, to aſſure his catholic 
majeſty, that he was then ready and reſolved to embrace popery, and 
to propoſe an alliance with that king and the pope againft the queen 
of England, See, State-Trads, vol. i. p. 1.] 1 
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government he looked upon as of divine inſtitution, CaxTuzy 


* 


and alſo as the moſt adapted to guard the privileges 
* and majeſty of the throne and laſtly, the ſuppreſſion 
e of the opinions and inſtitutions that were peculiar 
© to Calviniſm, and the modelling of the doctrine, 
« diſcipline, ceremonies, and polity of the church of 
« England, after the ſpirit and conſtitution of the pri- 
« mitive church.” The perſon, whom the king chief- 
ly intruſted with the execution of this arduous plan, 
was WILLIAM Lavup, biſhop of London, who was at- 
terwards raiſed, in the year 1632, to the fee of Cau- 
terbury, and exhibited, in theſe high ſtations, a mixed 
character, compoſed of great qualitics and great de- 
fects. The voice of juſtice muſt celebrate his erudi- 
tion, his fortitude, his ingenuity, his zeal for the ſcien- 
ces, and his munificence and liberality to men of let- 
ters; and, at the ſame time, even charity muſt ac- 
knowledge with regret, his inexcuſable imprudence, 
his exceſſive ſuperſtition, his exceſſive attachment to 
the ſentiments, rites, and inſtitutior.s of the ancient 
church, which made him behold the Puritans and Calvin- 
iſts with horror [&]; and that violent ſpirit of animoſity 
and perſecution, that diſcovered itſelf in the whale courſe 
of his eccleſiaſtical adminiſtration [I). This haughty 
prelate executed the plans of his royal maſter, and ful- 
filled the views of his own ambition, without uſing 
thoſe mild and moderate methods, that prudence em- 
ploys to make unpopular (ſchemes go down. He car- 
ried things with a high hand ; when he found the laws 
oppoling his views, he treated them with contempr, 
and violated them without heſitation ; he loaded the 
Puritans with injuries and vexations, and aimed at no- 


A «« 


[4] See AnT. Woop, Athene Oxonien/. tom. ii. p. 55.—HevLin's 
Cyprianus, or the Hiftory of the Life and Death of WiLLiam Lavp, 
publiſhed at London in 1668.—ClAREN DOx's Hijjory, vol. i. 

[@) © Sincere he undoubtedly was (ſays Mr. Hume), and, 


however miſguided, actuated by religious principles in all his pur- 


„ ſuits; and it is to be regretted, that a man of ſuch ſpirit, who 
conducted his enterprizes with ſuch warmth and induftry had not 
** entertained more enlarged views, and embraced principles more 
E favourable to the general happineſs of human ſociety.” 
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CexTURY thing leſs than their total extinction; he rejected the 
Calviniſtical doctrine of Predeſtination publicly in the 
year 1625; and notwithſtanding the oppoſition and 
remonſtrances of AB BO Tr, ſubſtituted the Arminian 
ſyſtem in its place [m] ; he revived many religious 
rites and ceremonies, which, though ſtamped with the 
ſanction of antiquity, were nevertheleſs marked with 
the turpitude of ſuperſtition, and had been juſtly ab- 
rogated on that account; he forced biſhops upon the 
Scots nation, which was zealouſly attatched to the diſ- 
cip:ine and eccleſiaſtical polity of Geneva, and had 
ſhewn on all occaſions, the greateſt reluctance againſt 
an epiſcopal government; and, laſtly, he gave many 
and very plain intimations, that he looked upon the 
Romiſh church, with all its errors, as more pure, more 
holy, and preferable upon the whole, to thoſe Proteſ- 
tant churches, that were not ſubject to the juriſdiction 
of biſhops. By theſe his unpopular ſentiments and 
violent meaſures, Laup drew an odium on the king, 
on himſelf, and on the epiſcopal order in general. 
Hence, in the year 1644, he. was brought before the 
public tribunals of juſtice, declared guilty of high 
treaſon, and condemned to loſe his head on a ſcaffold, 
which ſentence was accordingly executed. 

After the death of Laup, the diſſenſions that had 
reigned, for a long time, between the king and par- 
liament, grew ſtill more violent, and aroſe, at length, 
to ſo great a height, that they could not be extinguiſh- 
ed but by the blood of that excellent prince. The 
great council of the nation, heated by the violent ſug- 

| geſtions of the Puritans and Independents u], aboliſhed 
f epiſcopal government ; condemned and abrogated every 
thing in the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment that was contra- 
0 ry to the doctrine, worſhip, and diſcipline of the church 
L of Geneva; turned the vehemence of their oppoſition 
| againſt the king himfelf, and having brought him in- 
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L] See Mich. Ir Vassor, Hif. d Lovis XIII. tom. 5. p. 262. 
La The origin of this ſect has been already mentioned. 
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to their power by the fate of arms, accuſed him of CexTvar 
treaſon againſt the majeſty of the nation; and, in the WII. 
year 1648, while the eyes of Europe were fixed with 
aſtoniſhment on this ſtrange ſpectacle, cauſed his head 
to be ſtruck off on a public ſcaffold. Such are the ca- 
lamities that flow from religious zeal without know- 
ledge, from that enthuſiaſm and bigotry that inſpire a 
blind and immoderate attachment to the external and þ 
uneſſential parts of religion, and to certain doctrines ill- f 
underſtood! Theſe broils and tumults ſerved alſo unhap- | 
pily to confirm the truth of an oblervation often made, 
that all religious ſes, while they are kept under and 
oppreſſed, are remarkable for inculcating the duties 
of moderation, ſorbearance, and charity towards thoſe 
who diſſent from us ; but, as ſoon as the ſcenes of per- 
ſecution are removed, and they, in their turn, arrive at 
power and pre- eminence, forget their own precepts and 
maxims, and leave both the recommendation and prac- 
tice of charity to thoſe that groan under their yoke. 
Such, in reality, was the conduct and behaviour of the 
Puritans during their tranſitory exaltations; they ſnew- 
ed as little clemency and equity to the biſhops and other 
patrons of epiſcopacy, as they had received from them. 
when the reins of government were in their hands ſs]. 
XXI. The Independents, who have been juſt menti- The L- 
oned among the promoters of civil diſcord in England, 
are generally repreſented by the Britiſh writers in a, 
much worſe light than the Prefbytertans or Calviniſts. 
They are commonly accuſed of various enormities, and. 
are even charged with the crime of parricide, as having. 
born a principal part in the death of the king. But 
whoever will be at the pains of examining, with impar-. 
tiality and attention, the writtings of that ſect, and 
their confeſſion of faith, muſt ſoon perceive, that many 
crimes have been imputed to them without foundation, 
and will provebly be induced to think that the bold at- 
tempts of the civil dependents (i. e. of thoſe warm 


— 


Ce] Beſides Cr.axenbon and the other writers of Engliſh hiſtory al- 
ready mentioned, ſee Neat's Hiftory of the Puritans, vol. ii. and iii. 
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republicans who were the declared enemies of monar- 
chy, and wanted to extend the liberty of the people be- 
ond all bounds of wiſdom and prudence) have been 
unjuſtly laid to the charge of thoſe Independents, whoſe 
principles were merely of a religious kind [p]. The 
religious 


LY] The ſe& of the Independents is of recent date, and ſtill ſubſifts 
in England; there is, nevertheleſs, not one, either of the ancient 
or modern ſects of Chriftians, that is leſs known, or has been more 
loaded with groundleſs aſperſions and reproaches. The moſt eminent 
Engliſh writers, not only among the patrons of epiſcopacy, but even 
among thoſe very Pre/yterians with whom they are now united, have 
thrown out againſt them the bittereft accuſations and the ſevereſt in- 
vectives that the warmeſt indignation could invent. They have not 
only been repreſented as delirious, mad, fanatical, illiterate, factious, 
and ignorant both of natural and revealed religion, but alſo aban- 
doned to all kinds of wickedneſs and ſedition, and as the only au- 
thors of the odious parricide committed on the perſon of Cnar- 
LEs If. And as the authors who have given theſe repreſentations, 
are conſidered by foreigners as the beft and moſt authentic relaters of 
the tranſactions that have paſſed in their own country, and are there- 
fore followed as the ſureft guides, the Independents appear, almoſt every 
where, under the moſt unfavourable aſpet. It muſt indeed be can- 
didly acknowledged, that as every claſs and order of men conſiſts of 
perſons of very different characters and qualities, ſo alſo the ſe& of 
{nd:pendents has been diſhonoured by ſeveral turbulent, factious, pro- 
fligate and flagitious members. But, if it is a conſtant maxim with 
the wiſe and prudent, not to judge of the ſpirit and principles of a 
ſect from the actions or expreſſions of a handful of its members, but 
from the manners, cuftoms, opinions and behaviour of the genera- 
lity of thoſe who compoſe it, from the writings and diſcourſes of its 
learned men, and from its public and avowed forms of doctrine and 
confeſſions of faith, then, I make no doubt but that, by this rule of 
eſtimating matters, the .:ndependents will appear to have been unjuſtly 
loaded with ſo many accuſations and reproaches. 

We ſhall take no notice of the invidious and ſevere animadverſions 
that have been made upon this religious community by CLARKE NDO, 


Echakb, Parke, and ſo many other writers. To ſet this whole 


matter in the cleareſt and moſt impartial light, we ſhall confine our- 


ſelves to the account of the Independents given by a writer, juſtly celebrat- 
ed 


+ DunztL (whom nevertheleſs Lxw1s pv Mob ix, the moſt zealous defender 
of the Independents, commends on account of his ingenuity and candour) in his 
Hiſtoria Rituum Sanfie kccleſan Anglicanæ, Cap. i. p. 4. expreſſes himſelf thus: Fa- 


tecr, fi atrecis illius Tra; edi tot atius fuerint, quot (udicrarum efſe ſolent, 1. mum 
fere Irdeper dentium fuiſſe—Adeo ut non acute magis, quam were, dixerit L. ESHTIAN- 


sis Nefler: Regem prima d Preſt;:eriaris interimt: m, CAU ceinde ab Inde - 


pendentibus inter fectum. 
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religious Independents derive their denomination from R 
the 


— vt 


ed by the Engliſh themſelves, and who, though a foreigner is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to have had an accurate knowledge of the Britiſh nation, 
its hiſtory, its parties, its ſects and revolutions. This writer is Ra- 
pin THOYRAS, who (in the twenty-firft book of his Hiftory of England, 
vol. ii. p. 514. edit. folio) repreſents the Independents under ſuch hor- 
rid colours, that, were his portrait juſt, they would not deſerve to 
enjoy the light of the ſun, or to breathe the free air of Britain, much 
leſs to be treated with indulgence and eſteem by thoſe who have the 
cauſe of virtue at heart. Let us now examine the account, which 
this illuſtrious hiftorian gives of this ſet. He declares, in the firſt 
place, that, notwithſtanding all the pains he had taken to trace out 
the true origin of it, his inquiries had been entirely fruitleſs ; his 
words are, as tranſlated by Mr. Tindai.,, After all my pains, I have 
not been able to diſcover, preciſely, the firſt riſe of the Independent ſect or 
faction. Tt is very ſurprizing to hear a man of learning, who had 
employed ſeventeen years in compoſing the Hiſtory of Eugland, and | 

had admittance to ſo many rich and famous libraries, expreſs his i; 


ignorance of a matter, about which it was ſo eaſy to acquire ample 
information. Had he only looked into the work of the learned 
HornBeck, entitled, Summa Controverfiarum, lib. x. p. 775. he £ 
would have found, in a moment, what he had been ſo long and fo «8 
laboriouſly ſeeking in vain. Rain proceeds to the doctrines and opi- v 
nions of the Independents, and begins here by a general declaration of 
their tendency to throw the nation into diſorder and combuſtion; his ' 
words are, Thus much is certain, their principles were very proper to put 4 
the kingdom in a flame; and this they did effetually, What truth there | 
is in this aſſertion will be ſcen by what follows. Their ſentiments 
concerning government were, if we are to believe this writer, of 
the moſt pernicious kind; ſince, according to him, they wanted to 
overturn the monarchy, and to eſtabliſh a democracy in its place; 
his words are, With regard to the late, they abhorred monarchy, and ap- 
proved only a republican government. I will not pretend to deny, that 
there were among the 1ndependents ſeveral perſons, that were no friends 
to a kingly government; perſons of this kind were to be found 
among the Preſbyterians, Anabaptifts, and all the other religious ſects 
and communities that flouriſhed in Englana during this tumultuous pe- 
riod ; but I want to fee it proved, in an evident and fatisfactory 
manner, that theſe republican principles were embraced by all the In- 
dependents, and formed one of the diſtinguiſning characteriſtics of that 
ſect. There is, at leaft, no ſuch thing to be found in the r public 
writings. They declared, on the contrary, in a public memorial 
| drawn up by them in the year 1647, that, as magiſtracy in general 
is the ordinance of God, zhey do not diſapprove of any form of civil 
government, but ds freely acknowledge, that a kingly government, bounded 


by 
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Cxxxrvav the following principle, which they held in common 
XVII. with 


Zy. juft and wholeſome laws, is both allowed by God, and alſo a good accom- 
modation unto men. I omit the mention of ſeveral other circum. 
ſtances, which unite to prove that the Independents were far from 
looking with abhorrence on a monarchial government. 
Their ſentiments of religion, according to Ra Ix's account were 
highly abſard, fince he repreſents their principles as entirely oppoſite 
to thoſe of all other religious communities: As to religion, ſays he, 
their principies were contrary to thoſe of all the reſt of the world, With 
reſpect to this accuſation, it may be proper to obſerve, that there are 
extant two Conje//ions of Faith, one of the Engliſh Independents in 
He;land, and another drawn up by the principal members of that 
community in England. The former was compoſed by Join RoBix- 
sox, the founder of the ſect, and was publiſhed at Leyden in 49 in the 
year 1619, under the following title : Apologia pro exulibus Anglis, qui 
Browniſie vulgo afpellantur ; The latter appeared at London, for the 
firſt time, in the year 1658, and was thus entitled: A Declaration of 
the Faith and Order owned and practiſed in the Cm Churches 
in England, agreed upon and conſented unto, by their Elders and Meſſen- 
gers, in their Meeting at the Savoy, October 12, 1658. HorNnBeck 
gave, in the year 1659, a Latin tranſlation of this Declaration, 
and ſubjoined it to his Epiftola ad DUR zum de Indipendentiſmo. It ap- 
pears evidently from theſe two public and authentic pieces, not to 
mention other writings of the Independents, that they differed from 
the Pre/byterians or Calviniſts in no ſingle point of any conſequence, 
except that of eccleſiaſtical government. To put this matter beyond 
all doubt, we have only to attend to the following paſſage in Ron ix- 
sox's Apology for the Engliſh exiles, p. 7. 11. where that founder of 
the ſect of the Independents expreſſes his own private ſentiments, and 
thoſe of his community, in the plaineft manner: Profitemur coram Des 
et huminibus, adeo nobis convenire cum Ecclefiis Reformatas Belgicis in 
religionis, ut omnibus et fingulis earundem Ecclefiarum fidei articulis, oo 
babentur in Harmonia confelſionum fidei, parati fimus ſubſcribere=—=Bccle- 
9 Ha. Reformatas pro weris et genuinis habemus, cum iiſdem in ſacris Dei 
q communtonem profitemur et, quantum in nobis eft, colimus. It appears 
5 evident from this declaration, that inſtead of differing totally from all 
1 other Chriſtian ſocieties, it may rather be ſaid of the Zrdependents, 
4 that they were perfectly agreed with by far the greateſt part of the 
JF | Reformed churches. To ſhew, as he imagines, by a — exam- 
"a ple, the abſurdity of their religion and worſhip, our eminent hiſtori 
4 | tells us, that they not only reje& all kind of eceleſiaſtical fg 
ment, but moreover allow all their members, promiſcuouſly and 
: without exception, to perform in public the paſtoral functions, 7. e. 
8 to preach, pray, and expound the Scriptures; his words are, They 
1 were not only averſe to epi ſcopacy and the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy (this 
charge is true, but it may equally be brought againſt the Pref 
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Chap. II. of the Reformed CHURCH. 


byterians, Brownifts, Anabaptiſts, and all the various ſects of Non- 
conformiſts) but they would not ſo much as indure ordinary miniflers in 
the church. They maintained, that every man might pray in public, ex- 
hort his brethren, and interpret the Scriptures according to the talents God 
had endued him with.—S$o with them every one preached, prayed, admon- 
iſhed, interpreted the holy Scriptures, without any other call than what be 
himſelf drew from his zeal and ſuppoſed gifts, and without any otber au- 


# thority than the approbation of his auditors. This whole charge is evi- 


dently falſe and groundleſs. The Independents have, and always have 
had, fixed and regular minifters, approved of by their people; nor 
do they allow to teach in public, every perſon, who thinks himſelf 
qualified for that important office. 'The celebrated hiftorian has here 
confounded the Independents with the Browniffs, who, as is well 
known, permitted all to pray and preach in public without di- 
ſtinction. We ſhall not enlarge upon the other miftakes he has fal- 
len into on this ſubje&; but only obſerve, that if ſo eminent a 
writer, and one ſo well acquainted with the Engliſh nation, has pro- 
nounced ſuch an unjuft ſentence againſt this ſect, we may the more 
eaſily excuſe an inferior ſet of authors, who have loaded them with 
groundleſs accuſations. 

It will however be alledged, that, whatever may have been the 
religious ſentiments and diſcipline of the Independ: nts, innumerable 
teftimonies concur in proving, that they were charg<able with the 


death of CnaxLESs I; and many will conſider this fingle circumſtance 


as a ſufficient demonſtration of the impiety and depravity of the 
whole ſect. I am well aware, indeed, that many of the moſt emi- 
nent and reſpectable Engliſh writers have given the Indrp:ndents the 
denomination of Regicides ; and, if by the term Independents they mean 
thoſe licentious republicans, whoſe diſlike of a monarchical form of go- 
vernment carried them to the moſt pernicious and extravagant lengths, 
I grant that this denomination 1s well applied. But, if by the 
term Independents we are to underſtand a religious ſet, the anceftors 


of thoſe who ftill bear the ſame title in England, it appears very 


queſtionable to me, whether the unhappy fate of the worthy prince 
abovementioned ought to be imputed entirely to that ſet of men. 
They, who affirm that the Independents were the only authors of the 
death of King CnanLESs, muft mean one of th-ſe two things, either 
that the Regicides were animated and ſet on by the ſeditious doctrines 
of that ſect, and the violent ſuggeſtions of its members, or that all, 
who were concerned in this atrocious deed, were themſelves Indepen- 
dents, zealouſly attached to the religious community now under con- 
ſideration. Now it may be proved, with the cleareſt evidence, that 
neither of theſe was the caſe. There is nothing in the doctrines of 
this ſet, as far as they are known to me, that ſeems in the leaſt 
adapted to excite men to ſuch a horrid deed ; nor does it appear from 
the hiftory of theſe times, that the Judependents were a whit more 
exaſperated againſt CharLes, than were the Preſlyterians, And as 
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CaxTuzy ought to be governed by its own laws, without depend. 


ing 


to the latter ſuppoſition, it is far from being true, that all thoſe who 
were concerned in bringing this unfortunate prince to the ſcaffold 
were Independents ; ſince we learn from the beit Engliſh writers, and 
from the public declarations of CHARLES II, that this violent faction 
was compoſed of perſons of different ſects. That there were /ndepen- 
dents among them may be eaſily conceived. After all; this matter 
will be beſt unravelled by the Engliſh writers, who know beſt in 
what ſenſe the term Independents is uſed, when it is applied to thoſe 
who brought CararLes I, to the block 4. 

On enquiring, with particular attention, into the cauſes of that 
odium that has been caft upon the Independents, and of the heavy ac- 
cuſations and ſevere invectives with which they have been loaded, I 
was more peculiarly ftruck with the three following conſiderations, 
which will perhaps furniſh a ſatisfactory account of this matter: In 
the fi place, the denomination of Independents is ambiguous, and is 
not peculiar to any one diſtinct order of men. For, not to enume- 
rate the other notions that have been annexed to this term, it is ſuf- 
ficient to obſerve, that it is uſed ſometimes by the Engliſh writers to 
denote thoſe, who aim at the eftabliſhment of a purely democratical 
or popular government, in which the body of the people is cloathed 
with the ſupreme dominion. Such a faction there was in England, 
compoſed, in a great meaſure, of perſons of an enthuſiaſtical cha- 
racter and complexion ; and to it, no doubt, we are to aſcribe thoſe 

ſcenes 

[5 Dr. Mosnx1m's defence of the Independents is certainly ſpecious ; but he has 
not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed the times; and he has perhaps in defending them 
ſtrained too far that equitable principle, that we muſt not impute to a ſect any pri 
Ciples that are not contained in. or deducible from, their religious ſyſtem. F hi 
maxim oes not entirely anſwer here the purpoſe for which it is applied. The re- 
ligious ſyſtem of a ſe& may be in itſelf pacific and innocent, whale, at the fame 
time, certain incidental circumſtances, or certain aſſociations of ideas, may render 
that ſet more turbulent and reſtleſs than others, or at leaſt involye it in political 
factions and broils. Such perhaps was the caſe of the Independents at certain peri- 
ods of time, and more eſpecially at the period now under confideration. When we 
conſider their r form of government, we ſhall ſee evidently, that a principle 


of analogy (which influences the ſentiments and imaginations of men much more 
than is generally * muſt naturally have led the greateſt part of them to re- 


publican notions of civil government; and it is further to be obſerved, that from a 


republican government, they muſt have expected much more protection and favour 
than from a kingly one. When theſe two things are conſidered, together with 
their ſituation under the reign of CARL ES I, when the government was unhinged, 
when all things were in confuſion, when the minds of men were ſuſpended upon 
the iſſue of the national troubles, and when the eager = of party, e 
hope, made each faction expect that the chaos — end in ſome ſettled ſyſtem fa- 
vourable to their reſpective views, ſentiments, and paſſions; this will engage us to 
think, that the Independents, at that time, may have been much more tumultuous 
and republican than the ſet, which bears that denomination in our times. The 
reader, that would form juſt ideas of the matter of fact. muſt examine the relations 
given by the writers of both parties. See particularly CLaxznDon's Hiftory of bis 
exon Life —Nx at's Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. iii. p. 547, &c,—Humz's Hiftory 
of pr arg vol. v. Edit. in Quarto,-BuznzT's Hiſtory of biz own Times, vol. is 
P- 49, 47 


- 


| 
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Wing on the juriſdiction of biſhops, or being ſubject Cenrver 
Ito the authority of ſynods, preſbyteries, or any ec- XVII. 
Wclefiaſtical aſſembly compoſed of the deputies from 
different churches [g]. It is in this their notion of eccle- 


ſiaſtical 


: ſcenes of ſedition and miſery, whoſe effects are ftill lamented with 
aſtice. The violence and folly, that diſhonoured the proceedings of 
this tumultuous faction, have been, if I am not miſtaken, too raſhly 
imputed to the religious Independents now under conſideration, who, 
with all their defects, were a much better ſet of men than the per- 
ſons now mentioned. It may be obſerved further, /econdly, that al- 
mot all the religious ſects, which divided the Engliſh nation in the 
T reign of CHarLes I, and more eſpecially under the adminiſtration 
of CrRoMWELL, aſſumed the denomination of Independents, in order to 
cereen themſelves from the reproaches of the 1 and to ſhare a part 
| : of that popular eſteem, that the rue and genuine Independents had 
acquired, on account of the regularity of their lives and the ſanctity 
of their manners. This is confirmed, among other teftimonies, by 
the following paſſage of a letter from ToLanp to LE CLerc; Au 
Wo commencement tous les ſectaires fe diſoient INDEPENDANS, parce que ces 
8 derniers etoient fort honorts du peuple, d cauſe de leur piete, See LE 
© CLerc's Bibliotb. Univer. et Hiſtor. tom. xxiii. p. ii. p. 506. As 
this title was of a very extenſive ſignification and of great latitude, 
it might thus eaſily happen, that all the enormities of the various 
ſects, who ſheltered themſelves under it, and ſeveral of whom were 
but of ſhort duration, might unluckily be laid to the charge of the 
true Independents, But it muſt be particularly remarked in the third 
© place, that the uſurper CrRomweLL preferred the Independents before 
all other religious communities. He looked with an equal eye of 
ſuſpicion and fear upon the Preſbyterian fynods and the Epiſcopal 
viſitations; every thing that looked like an extenſive authority, whe- 
ther it was of a civil or religious nature, excited uneaſy apprehen- 
ſions in the breaſt of the tyrant; but in the limited and ſimple 
form of eccleſiaftical diſcipline, that was adopted by the Independents, 
he ſaw nothing that was adapted to alarm his fears. This circum- 
ſtance was ſufficient to render the Independents odious in the eyes of 
many, who would be naturally diſpoſed to extend their abhorrence 
kh CROMWELL to thoſe who were the objects of his favour and pro- 
tection. | 
[9] The Independents were undoubtedly ſo called from their main- 
taining that all Chriftian congregations, were ſo many Independent 
religious ſocieties, that had a right to be governed by their own 
laws, without being ſubject to any further or foreign juriſdiction. 
RoB1n380N, the founder of the ſe&, makes expreſs uſe of this term 
in explaining his doctrine relating to eccleſiaftical government. Cætum 
quemlibet particularum (ſays he, in his Apologia, cap. v. p. 22.) efe 
totam, integram, et perfettam eccleſiam ex ſuis partibus conſtantem imme- 
Gate et INDEPENDENTER ( quoad alias ecclefras) ſub io Chriflo, It may 
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Cxxrux v ſiaſtical government, that the difference between them and 
XVII. the Preſbyterians principally conſiſt; for their religious 
doctrines, except in ſome points of very little moment, 
are almoſt entirely the ſame with thoſe that are adopted 
by the church of Geneva. The founder of this ſect was 
Joux RopinsoN, a man who had much of the folemn 
piety of the times, and was maſter of a congregation of | 
Brownifts, that had ſettled at Leyden. This well-meaning 
man, perceiving the defects that reigned in the diſci. Þ 
pline of BRown, and in the ſpirit and temper of his 
followers, employed his zeal and diligence in correcting 
them, and in modelling anew the ſociety in ſuch x 
manner, as to render it leſs odious to its adverſaries, 
and leſs liable to the juſt cenſure of thoſe true Chri- 
tians, who looked upon charity as the end of the com- 


; 
N 


1 
i 

| 

' 
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poſſibly have been from this very paſſage that the title of Independun WE 
was originally derived. The diſciples of Roklixsox did not reject it, 
nor indeed is there any thing ſhocking in the title, when it is under. 
ftood in a manner conformable to the ſentiments of thoſe to whom 

it is applied. It was certainly utterly unknown in England befor: 
the year 1640; at leaſt it is not once mentioned in the eccleſiaftica 
canons and conſtitutions that were drawn up, during that year, in 
the ſynods or viſitations held by the archbiſhops of Canterbury, York, 
and other prelates, in which canons all the various ſects, that then 
ſubſiſted in England, are particularly mentioned. See WiLx1ns' 
Concilia Magnæ Britaniæ et Hiberniæ, vol. iv. cap. v. p. $48. where if 
are the con/ittutions and canons eccleſiaſtical, treated upon by the archbi/biyi 
of Canterbury and York, and the reſi of the biſhops and clergy, in ther Wl 
ſeveral fynods, An. MDcxL. It is true, that not long after this i 
period, and more particularly from the year 1642, we find this de- 
nomination very frequently in the Engliſh Annals. The Engliſh l- 
dependents were ſo far from being diſpleaſed with it that they aſſum 
ed it publicly in a pieee, they publiſhed in their own defence at Lo i 
don, in the year 1644, under the following title: Apelogetical Narro: 
tion of the Independents, But when in proceſs of time, a great variety 
of ſects, as has been already obſerved, ſheltered themſelves under the 
cover of this extenſive denomination, and even ſeditious ſubjetts 


— 5A a3 


ny that aimed at nothing leſs than the death of their ſovereign and the c 
deſtruction of the government, employed it as a maſk to hide ther v 
deformity, then the true and genuine Jndependents renounced this 
title, and ſubſtituted another leſs odious in its place, calling them- 
ſelves Congregational Brethren, and their religious aſſemblies Congre i © 
gational Churches. t 
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much more commendable than the Brœuniſts in two 


reſpects. They ſurpaſſed them both in the moderati- e 


on of their ſentiments, and the order of their diſci- 
pline. They did not like BRo. N, pour forth bit- 
ter and uncharitable invectives againſt the churches, 
that were governed by rules entirely different from 
theirs, nor pronounce them, on that account, un- 
worthy of the Chriſtian name. On the contrary, 
though they conſidered their own form of cccleſia(- 
tical government as of divine inſtitution, and as origi- 
nally introduced by the authority of the apoſtles 
nay, by the apoſtles themſeives, yet they had can- 
dour and charity enough to acknowledge, that true 
religion and ſolid piety might flouriſh in thoſe com- 
munities, which were under the juriſdiction of biſhops, 
or the government of ſynods and Preſbyteries. They 
were alſo much more attentive, than the Brown- 
iſs, in keeping on foot a regular miniſtry in their 
communities; for while the latter allowed promiſcu- 
ouſly all ranks and orders of men to teach in public, 
and to perform the other paſtoral functions, the Inde- 


pendents had, and ſtill have, a certain number of mi- 


niſters, choſen reſpectively by the congregations where 
they are fixed, nor is any perſon among them permit- 
ted to ſpeak in public, before he has ſubmitted to a 
proper examination of his capacity and talents, and 
been approved of by the heads of the congregation. 
This community which was originally formed in Hol- 
land, in the year 1610, made, at firſt, but a very 
{mall progreſs in England; it worked its way ſlowly, 
and in a clandeſtine manner; and its members con- 
cealed their principles from public view to avoid 
the penal-laws that had been enacted againſt Non- 
conformiſts. But during theereign of CaarLes I, 
when, amidſt the ſhocks of civil and religious diſcord, 
the authority of the biſhops and the cauſe of epiſ- 
copacy began to decline, and more particularly about 
the year 1640, the Independents grew more courage- 
ous, and came forth with an air of reſolution and 

con- 
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mandment. The Independents, accordingly, were CenTtuzy 
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they became fo conſiderable both by their numbers 
and by the reputation they acquired, that they vied, 
in point of pre-eminence and credit, not only with the 
biſhops, but alſo with the Pre/bytertans, though at 
this time in the very zenith of their power. This 
rapid progreſs of the Independents was, no doubt, ow. 
ing to a variety of cauſes; among which juſtice ob- 
liges us to reckon the learning of their teachers, 
and the regularity and ſanctity of their manners [7]. 
During the adminiſtration of CRomwELL, whoſe pecu- 
liar protection and patronage they enjoyed on more 
than one accoum, their credit aroſe to the greateſt 
height, and their influence and reputation were uni- 
verſal ; but after the reſtoration of CHarLEs II, their 
cauſe declined, and they fell back gradually into their 
primitive obſcurity. The ſect, indeed, ſtill ſubſiſted, 
but in ſuch a ſtate of dejection and weakneſs, as en- 
gaged them, in the year 1691, under the reign of 
King WILLI Au, to enter into an aſſociation with the 
Preſbyterians reſiding in and about London, under cer- 
tain heads of agreement that "tended to the mainte- 
nance of their reſpective inſtitutions [5]. 

XXII. 


LI Near's Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. ii. p. 107. 293. vol. ii. 
p- 141. 145. 276. 303. 437. 549. See alſo a German work, entitled, 
Engliſche Reformations- Hiſloire, by Ax THñBYN Y ꝰWILLIAud Böhu, p- 


794. 
J From this time they were called United Brethren. The heads 
of agreement that formed and cemented this union are to be found 


in the ſecond volume of WrrsTon's Memoirs of his Life and Writings, 


and they conſiſt in Nine Articles. The Firft relates to Churches and 
Church-members, in which the United Miniſters, Preſdyterians and Ir- 
dependents, declare, among other things, That each particular church 
bath a right to chuſe their ou officers ; and, being furniſhed with ſuch a: 
are duly qualified and ordained according to the Goſpel rule, hath auth 
rity from Chriſt for exerciſing government and enjoying all the ordinantt 
of worſpip within it/elf—T hat, in the adminiſtration of church power, 
it belongs to the paſtors and other elders of every particular church (if 
fuch there be) to rule and govern; and to the brotherhood to conſent, ac- 
cording to the rule of the Goſpel. In this both Preſbyterians and Inde- 
pendents depart from the primitive principles of their * in- 

| itutzons: 


Sect. I. Part ll. 


CenTvry confidence to public view. After this period, their 
XVIE affairs took a proſperous turn; and, in a little time, 
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XXII. While OLtveR CRoMWELL held the reins 8 


ſtitutions. Article II, relates to the Miniſiry, which they grant to he ſtate of 
have been inſtituted by Jesus CurisT, fer tbe gatherins, guiding, the church 
edifying, and governing of his church; in this article it is further obſerv- = 0 4d 
ed, that miniſters ought to be endued with competent learning, ſound judg- _ 9 8 
ment, and ſolid piety; that none are to be ordained ta the work of the mi- 
niſtry, but ſuch as are choſen and called thereunto by a particular church; 
that, in ſuch a weighty matter, is ordinarily requiſite that every ſuch 
church con/ult and adviſe with the paiters of neighbouring congregations ; 
and that after ſuch advice the perſon thus conſulted about, bring cheſen by 
the brotherhood of that particular church, be duly ordained and ſet apart ts 
his office ever them. Article III, relates to Cenſures, and preſcribes 
firft the admoni/hing, and, if this prove ineffectual, the excommunica- 
tion, of offending and ſcandalous members, to be performed by the 
paſtors, with the conſent of the brethren. Article IV, concerning 
the Communion of Churches, lays it down as a principle, that there 13 
no ſubordination between particular churches ; that they are all equal, 
and conſequently independent ; that the paſtors, however, of theſe 
churches ourht to have frequent meetings together, that, by mutual advice, 
Jupport, encouragement, and brotherly intercourſe, they firengthen the hearts 
and hands of each other in the ways of the Lord. In Article V, which 
relates to Deacors and Ruling Elders, the United Brethren acknow- 
ledge, that the office of a deacon is of divine appointment, and that it be- 
longs to their Ace to receive, lay out, and diſtribute the flock of the church 
ro its proper u es; and as there are different ſentiments about the office of 
Ruling Elders, who labour not in word and doctrine, they agree, that 
this difference make no breach among them. In Article VI, con- 
cerning Occaſional Meetings of Miniſters, &c. the brethren agree, that 
it is needful, in weighty and difficult caſes, that the miniſters of ſe- 
veral churches meet together, in order to be conſulted and adviſed with 
about ſuch matters; and that particular churches ought ts have a rewe- 
rential regard to their judgment ſo given, and nit difjent therefrom wwith- 
out apparent groundt from the word of God, Article VII, which re- 
lates to the Demeancur of the Brethren towards the Civil Magiſtrate, 
preſcribes obedience to, and prayers for, God's protection and bleſſing 
upon their rulers. In Article VIII, wbich relates to a Cenfeſſion of 
Faith, the brethren eſteem it ſufficient, that a church acknowledge 
the Scriptures to be the word of God, the perfect and only rule of 
faith and practice, and own either the dottrinal part of the articles of 
the church of England, or the Weftminfter Confeilion and Catechiſms, 
drawn up by the Pre/{yterians, or the.Confetlion of the Congrega- 
tional Brethren i. e. the Independents) to be agrecable to the ſaid rule, 
Article IX. which concerns the duty and deportmeint of the Brethren to- 
ewards tho/e that are not in communion with them, inculcates charity and 
moderation. It appears from theſe articles, that the Independents 
were led, by a kind of neceſſity, to adopt in many things, the ſen- 


timents of the PrgAyterians, and to depart thus far from the original 
principles of their ſect. 


Vol. IV. 8 of 
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Cenruzy of government in Great-Britain, all ſects, even thoſe 
XVII. that diſhonoured true religion in the moſt ſhocking 
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manner by their fanaticiſm or their ignorance, enjoyed 
a full and unbounded _y of profeſſing publicly 
their reſpective doctrines. The Epiſcopalians alone 
were excepted from this toleration, and received the 
moſt ſevere and iniquitous treatment. The biſhops were 
deprivedof their dignities and revenues, and felt the hea. Þ# 
vy hand of oppreſſion in a particular manner. But tho' 
the toleration extended to all other ſects and religious 
communities, yet the Preſbyterians and Independent: 
were treated with peculiar marks of diſtinction and 
favour. CRoMwELL, though attached to no one par: 
ticular ſect, gave the latter extraordinary proofs of his 
good will, and augmented their credit and authority, 
as this ſeemed the eaſieſt and leaſt exaſperating method 
of ſetting bounds to the ambition of the Preſbyterians, 
who aimed at a very high degree of eccleſiaſtical 
power [J. It was during this period of religious anat. 
chy, that the Fifty-monarchy-men aroſe, a ſet of wrong. 
headed and turbulent enthuſiaſts, who expected 
Cuxisr's ſudden appearance upon earth to eſtabliſh 
a new kingdom; and, acting in conſequence of thi: 
illuſion, aimed at the ſubverſion of all human govern- 
ment, and were for turning all things into the moſt 
deplorable confuſion [u]. It was at this time alfo, Þ 
that the Quakers, of whom we propoſe to give a more] 
particular account [w], and the hot-headed Anabaptift : | 
Ce) A little after Cow T's elevation it was reſolved by the 
parliament, at the concluſion of a debate concerning public worſhip | 


and church government, that the Pre/&yterian government ſhould bs 


the eftabliſhed government. The U:dependents were not, as yet, 


agreed upon any ftandard of faith and diſcipline ; and it was only : 
little before CRomweLL's death that they held a ſynod, by his per- 
miſſion, in order to publiſh to the world an aniferm account of *. g 
doctrine and principles. ] | 
[4] See BurneT's Hiſtory F his own Times, tom i. p. 67. 
[xv] See below, The Hiftory of the Buakers. 


[*] propar $ 
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[x] propagated, without reſtraint, their viſionary doc- Cenrvax 

= [* vines 1 A 7. XVIL 

2 MY rrines. It muſt likewiſe be obſerved, that the Deiſts, 3 
d % headed by Sipney, Neville, Martin, and Har- yt 
W xzincrox, appeared with impunity, avd promoted a | 
© BY kind of religion, which conſiſted in a few plain pre- 

cepts drawn from the dictates of natural reaſon | y]. 
XXIII. Among the various religious factions, that , .. .. 
8 y , 8 : | c Engliſh 
X ſprung up in England during this period of confuſion Antinomi- 
and anarchy, we may reckon a certain ſect of Preſby- *. 
terians, who were called by their adverſaries Antino- 
m'ans, or enemies of the law, and ſtill ſubſiſt even in 1 
our times. The Anlinomians are a more rigid kind of 0 


. Calviniſts, who pervert CaLvin's doctrine of abſolute 
18 decrees to the worſt purpoſes, by drawing from it con- 
„ clufions highly detrimental to the intereſts of true reli- 
d gion and virtue. Such is the judgment that the other 
% 8 Preſbyterian communities form of this perverſe and ex- 
al travagant ſect [z]. Several of the Aniinomians, (for 
I FLEET 

8. [) We are to imagine by the term hot- headed ( ſurioſ), that 
ed the Anabaptiſis reſembled the furious fanatics of that name, that for- 
in merly excited ſuch dreadful tumults in Germany, and more eſpeci- 
his ally at Munſter. This was, by no means, the caſe ;+ the Engliſh 


* and mede of Baptiſm alone: Confining the former to grown Chrifti- 
of ans, and the latter to immer/ion or dipping. . They were divided in- 
lo, to Generals and Particulars, from their different ſentiments upon the 
re Arminian controverſy, The latter, who were fo called from their 
if belief of the doctrines of Particular Election, Redemption,” &c. were 

| ſtrict Calviniſts, who ſeparated from the Irtependent congregation at 


= Leyden, in the year 1638. Their confeſſion was compoſed with a 
he remarkable ſpirit of modeſty and 11 Their preachers were 
generally illiterate, and were eager in making proſelytes of all that 
| be would ſubmit to their e7-:merfion, without a due regard to their reli- 
S gious principle or their moral characters. The writers of theſe 
times repreſent them as tinctured with, à kind of enthuſiaftic fury 
againft all that oppoſed them. There were nevertheleſs among them 
ſome learned and pious perſons, who diſapproved highly of all vio- 
Tent and uncharitable proceedings. | an 
[y ] NR AL's Hifiory of the Puritans, vol. iv. p. 87. | 
LZ] See ToLand's letter to Le CLerc, in the periodical work of 
the latter, entitled, Bibliotbegue Univer/elle et Hiſtorigue, tom. xxiii. 
p. 505,—As alſo HornBECK, ' Summa Controwerſiarum, page $00. 
12. 
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Cexnruzy they are not all preciſely of the ſame mind) look up- 
XVII. on it as unneceſſary for Chriſtian miniſters to exhort 
their flock to a virtuous practice and a pious obedience 
to the divine law, Since they, whom God has erefed 
&* to ſalvation, by an eternal and immutable decree, 
„will, by the #rrefſiible impulſe of divine grace, be 
led to the practice of piety and virtue; while thoſe, 
© who are doomed by a divine decree to eternal pu- 
& niſhments, will never be engaged, by any exhorta- 
& tions or admonitions, how affecting ſoever they may 
„ be, to a virtuous courſe, nor have they it in their 
* power to obey the divine law when the ſuccours of 
„ divine grace are withheld from them.” From theſe 
principles .they concluded, that the miniſters of the 
Goſpel diſcharged ſufficiently their paſtoral functions, 
when they inculcated the neceſſity of faith in Chrift, 
and proclaimed the bleſſings of the new covenant to 
their people. Another, and a ſtill more hideous form 
of Antinomianiſm, is that, which is exhibited in the 
opinions of other doctors of that ſect [a], who main- 
tain, ** That as the ele? cannot fall from grace, nor 
e forfeit the divine favour; ſo it follows, that the 
Wicked actions they commit, and the violations of 
the divine law with which they are chargeable, are 
not really ſinful, nor are to be conſidered as in- 
& ſtances of their departing from the law of God; 
* and that, conſequently, they have no occaſion 
either to confeſs their — or to break them off by 
* repentance. Thus adultery, for example, in one 
Hof the ele, though it appear /inful in the ſight of 
* men, and be conſidered univerſally as an enor- 
* mous violation of the divine law, yet is not a 
1 « fin in the ſight of God, becauſe it is one of the 
«© eſſential and diſtinctive characters of the elec; 
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L ) This ſecond Antinomian hypotheſis has certainly a ftill moro 
odious aſpect than the firſt; and it is therefore ſurprizing, that 
our author ſhould uſe, in the original, theſe terms: Hi tantum 
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&« that they cannot do any thing which is either diſpleaſing Century 

« ts God, 4 prohibited Jy the law [b].“ XVII. 
XXIV. The public calamities, that flowed from Latitudina- 

theſe vehement and uncharitable diſputes about religi- ne. 

on, afflicted all wiſe and good men, and engaged ſe- 

veral, who were not leſs eminent for their piety than 

for their moderation and wiſdom, to ſeek after ſome 

method of uniting ſuch of the contending parties, as 

were capable of liſtening to the dictates of charity and 

reaſon, or, at leaſt, of calming their animoſities, and 

perſuading them to mutual forbearance. Theſe pacific 

doctors offered themſelves, as mediators between the 

more violent Epiſcopalians, on the one hand, and the 

more rigid Preſbyterians and Independents on the other, 

and hoped that when their differences were accommodat- 

ed the leſſer factions would fall of themſelves. The con- 

teſts, that reigned between the former, turned partly on 

the forms of church government and public worſhip, and 

partly on certain religious tenets, more eſpecially thoſe 

that were debated between the Arminians and Calviniſts, 

To leſſen the breach that kept theſe two great commu- 

nities at ſuch a diſtance from each other, the arbitra- 

tors, already mentioned, endcavoured to draw them 

out of their narrow encloſures, to render their chatity 

more extenſive, and widen the paths of falvation, which 

bigotry and party-rage had been labouring to render 

inacceſhbte to many good Chriſtians. This noble 

and truly evangelical method of proceeding procured to 

its authors the denomination of Latitudinariansſc]. Their 

views, indeed, were generous and extenſive. They 


[5] There is an account of the other tenets of the Antinomians, 
and of the modern diſputes that were occaſioned by the publication 
of the Poſthumous Works of Cr1se, a flaming doctor of that ex- 
travagant and pernicious ſect, given by PIERRE Francors LE Covu- 
RAYER, in his Examen des defants, Theologiques, tom. ii. p. 198. 
BaxTER and 'T1LLoTsoN diftinguiſhed themſelves by their zeal againft 
the Antinomians ; and they alſo were compleatly refuted by Dr. WII- 
Liaus, in his famous book, entitled, Goſpe! truth flated and wind:- 
cated, 8vo. | 

1c] See BynnzT's Hiſtory of his own Times, vol. i. hook ii, p. 188. 
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CenTurY were zealouſly attached to the forms of eccleſiaſtical 
XVII. government and worſhip, that were eſtabliſhed in the 

church of England, and they recommended epiſcopacy 

with all the ſtrength and power of their eloquence; 

ö but they did not go ſo far, as to look upon it as of di- 
* vine inſtitution, or as abſolutely and indiſpenſably ne. 
: ceſſary to the conſtitution of a Chriſtian church; and 

hence they- maintained, that thoſe, who followed other 
5 forms of government and worſhip, were not, on that 
account, to be excluded from their communion, or 
to forfeit the title of Brethren. . As to the doctrinal 
part of religion, they took the ſyſtem of the famous 
Episcopfus for their model; and, like him, redu- 
ced the fundamental doctrines of Chriſtianity (i. e. 
thoſe doctrines, the belief of which is neceſſary to 
ſalvation) to a few points. By this manner of pro- 
ceeding, they ſhewed that neither the Epiſcopalians, 
4 who, generally ſpeaking, embraced the ſentiments of 
the Arminians, nor the Preſbyterians and Independents, 
who, as generally, adopted the doctrine of CALvix, 
had any reaion to oppoſe each other with ſuch ani mo- 
ſity and bitterneſs, ſince the ſubjects of their debates 
were matters of an indifferent nature with reſpect to 
ſalvation, and might be variouſly explained and un- 
derſtood without any prejudice to their eternal in- 
tereſts. The chief leaders of theſe Latitudinarians, 
were HALEs and CHILLINGwORTH, Whoſe names are 
ſtill pronounced in England with that veneration, that 
is due to diſtinguiſhed wiſdom and rational piety [ a 
The 
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[4] The life of the ingenious and worthy Mr. Hates, was com- 
poſed in Engliſh by M. Des Marzeav, and publiſhed in 8vo at Lon- 
don, in the year 1719; it was conſiderably augmented in the Latin 
tranſlation of it, which I prefixed to the account of the ſynod of 
Dort, drawn from the letters of that great man, and publiſhed at 
Hamburg in 1724. A life of Mr. HarLzs, written in French is to 
1 be found in the firſt volume of the French tranſlation of Cn1LLING- 
. WORTH's Religion of Proteſtants, &c.— The life of CyiLLINGw oRTH 
. alſo was drawn up by Dzs Maizeav in Engliſh, and a French tranſ- 
lation of it appeared, in the year 1730, at the head of the cxcgl- 
lent book now mentioned, which: was tranſlated into that län- 
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drew upon them much oppoſition and many bitter 
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The reſpectable names of Moxz, Cupwor TH, GALE, CaxTvay 


 WarTcncor, and TiLLoTsoN, add a high degree of ee 


luſtre to this eminent liſt. The undertaking of theſe 
great men was, indeed, bold and perilous; and it 


reproaches. They received as the firſt fruits of their 
charitable zeal, the odious appellations of Atheiſts, 
Deiſts, and Socinians, both from the Roman-catholics 
and the more rigid of the contending Proteſtant par- 
ties; but, upon the reſtoration of King CHARLES II, 
they were raiſed to the firſt dignities of the church, and 
were deſervedly held in univerſal eſteem. It is allo 
well known, that, even at this preſent time, the 
church of England, is chiefly governed by Latitud:- 
warians of this kind; though there be among, both 
biſhops and clergy, from time to time, eccleſiaſtics, | 
who breathe the narrow and deſpotic ſpirit of LAub, 4 
and who, in the language of faction, are called High "3 
churchmen or Church-tortes [e\. 4 

XXV. No ſooner was CHARLES II re-eſtabliſhed on The ſtate of 


* . th ch h 2 

the throne of his anceſtors, than the ancient forms of of Eglud 4 
eccleſiaſtical government and public worſhip were re- under ial 
; Charles II. A 
ſtored with him; and the biſhops reinſtated in their and his ſue- Y 


dignities and honours. The Non-conſormiſts. hoped, or: 
that zhey ſhould be allowed to ſhare ſome part of. the 

honours and revenues of the church; but their expec- 
tations were totally diſappointed, and the face of al. 
ſairs changed very ſuddenly with reſpect to them. For 
CHARLES ſubjected to the government of biſhops the 
churches of Scotland and Ireland, the former of which 
was peculiarly attached to the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline 
and polity of Geneva; and, in the year 1662, a pub- 
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guage, and publiſhed at Amſterdam, in three volumes, dvo. in the 
ear 1730. Thoſe, who are deſirous of acquiring a thorough, 
owledge of the doctrines, government, laws, and preſent ſtate 
of the church of England, will do well to read the hiftory of 
theſe two men; and more eſpecially to peruſe CaiLLineworTH's. 
admirable book already mentioned, I mean The Religion of Proteflants 
a ſafe Way to Salvation. 
© Le] SecRarin's Diſſertation on the Whigs and Tories, 
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88 lic law was enacted, by which all who refuſed to ob. 
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ſerve the rites, and ſubſcribe the doctrines, of the 
church of England, were entirely excluded from its 
communion [ f}. From this period, until the reign 
of King WILLIAM III, the Nen-conformifts were in a 
precarious and changing ſituation, ſometimes involv- 
ed in calamity and trouble, at others enjoying ſome 
1::tervals of tranquillity and certain gleams of hope, ac- 
cording to the varying ſpirit of the court and miniſtry, 
but never entirely free from perplexities and fears [g]. 
But in the year 1689, their affairs took a favourable 
turn, when a bill for the zoleration of all Proteſtant 
diſſenters from the church of England, except the 
Socinians, paſſed in parliament almoſt without oppo- 
ſition, and delivered them from the penal laws to which 
they had been ſubjected by the Act of Uniformaty, 
and other acts paſſed under the houſe of STUaRT [l. 
Nor did the Proteſtant diſſenters in England enjoy 


Y This was the famous Ad of Uniformity, in conſequence of 
which the validity of Preſbyterian ordination was renounced ; the mi- 
niftracions of the foreign churches diſowned; the terms of confor- 
mity rendered more ditficult and raiſed higher than before the civil 
wars; and by which (contrary to the manner of proceeding in the 
times of ELIZABETH and CRoMWELL, who, both, reſerved for the 
ſubliſtence of each ejected clergyman a fifth part of his benefice) no 
proviſion was made tor thoſe, who ſhould be deprived of their livings. 
See W1LK1Ns's Concilia Magnæ Britannia et Hiberniz, tom. iv. p. 
573.—BUuRNET's Hiſtory of bis own Times, vol. ii. p. 190, &c.— 
NE AL's Hiflory of the Purizans, tom. iv. p. 358. 

[g] Sce the whole fourth volume of NeaL's Hiflory of the Puri- 
Fans. | 

[5] This was called the Tolerati:n-A#, and it may be ſeen at 
length in the Appendix, ſubjoined to the fourth volume of Near's 
Hiſtory of the Puritans, IIt is entitled, An A for exempting their 
Majefties Preteſſant Subjes, diſſenting from the Church of England, from 
the Penalties of certain Laws. In this Bill the Corporation and Teft Aft 
are omitted, and conſequently ſtill remain in force. The Socinians 
are alſo excepted; but proviſion is made for Qualers upon their 
making a ſolemn declaration, inſtead of taking the oaths to the go- 
vernment. This act excuſes Proteſtant Diſſenters from the penalties 
of the laws therein mentioned, provided they take the oaths to the 

overnment, and ſubſcribe the Doctrinal Articles of the church of 
England] | | 


alone 
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alone the benefits of this act; for it extended alſo Cexrver 


to the Scots church, which was permitted thereby 
to follow the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline of Geneva, and 
was delivered from the juriſdiction of biſhops and 
ſrom the forms of worſhip that were annexed to 
epiſcopacy. It is from this period, that the Non- 
conformiſts date the liberty and ti anquillity they have 
long been bleſſed with, and ſtill enjoy; but it is 
alſo obſervable, that it is to the tranſactions that were 
carried on during this period, in favour of religious 
liberty, that we muſt chiefly impute the multitude 
of religious ſes and factions, that ſtart up from 
time to time in that free and happy iſland, and in- 
volve its inhabitants in the perplexities of religious di- 
viſion and controverſy [i ]. 
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XXVI. In the reign of King WILUIAu, and in the The High- 


year 1689, the diviſions among the friends of epiſ- 
copacy ran high, and terminated in that famous 
ſchiſm in the church of England, which has never 
hitherto been entirely healed. SancrorT, archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, and eight of the other biſhops, 
all of whom were eminently diſtinguiſhed both by 
their learning and their virtue, looked upon it as un- 
lawful to take the oaths of allegiance to the new 
king, from a miſtaken notion that James I, though 
baniſhed from his dominions, remained, neverthelets, 
their rightful ſovereign. As theſe ſcruples were deep- 
ly rooted, and no arguments nor exhortations could 
engage theie prelates to acknowledge the title of 
WILL Au III to the crown of Great-Britaiz, they were 
deprived of their eccleſiaſtical dignities, and their ſees 
were filled by other men of eminent merit. The de- 
poſed biſhops and clergy formed a new epiſcopal 
church, which differed, in certain points of doctrine 
and certain circumſtances of public worſhip, from 
the eſtabiiſhed church of England. This new religi- 
vus community were denominated Non-jurors, on ac- 
count of their refuſing to take the oath of allegi- 


LJ BurxeT's Hiftory of his own Times, vol. it, p. 23. 
ance, 
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CanTury ance, and were alſo called the High-church, on account 
XVII. of the high notions they entertained of the dignity 
and power of the church; and the extent they gave 
to its prerogatives and juriſdiction. Thoſe, on the 
other hand, who diſapproved of this ſchiſm, who 
diſtinguiſhed them ves by their charity and moderati. 
on towards diflenter,. and were leſs ardent in extend. 
ing the limits of eccKhaſtical authority, were deno- 
minated Low-churchmen [k]. The biſhops who were 
deprived of their eccleſiaſtical dignities, and thoſe who 
embarked in their cauſe, maintained openly, that 
the church was independent on the juriſdiction of king 
and parliament, ſubject to the authority of God alone, 
and empowered to govern itſelf by its own laws; that, 
of conſequence, the ſentence, pronounced againſt theſe 
prelates by the great council of the nation, was deſti. 
tute both of juſtice and validity; and that it was on. 
ly by the decree of an eccleſiaſtical council that a 
biſhop could be depoſed. This high notion of the 
authority and prerogatives of the church was main- 
tained and propagated, with peculiar zeal, by the 
famous HENRY DoDwELL, who led the way in this 
important cauſe, and who, by his example and abili- 
ties, ſormed a conſiderable number of champions 
for its defence; hence aroſe a very nice and intricate 
controverſy concerning the nature, privileges, and au- 
thority of the church, which has not yet been brought 

to a ſatisfactory concluſion [1], | 
High- XXVII. The Non-jurors or High-churchmen, who 
church prin- boaſt, with peculiar oſtentation, of their orthodoxy, 


ciples. 


[4] The denomination of High-church is given certainly, with 
great propriety, to the Nox-jurors, who have very proud notions 
of church- power; but it is commonly uſed in a more extenſive 
ſignification, and is applied to all thoſe, who though far from be- 
ing Non-jurers, or otherwiſe diſaffected to the preſent happy eftab- 
liſhment, yet form pompous and ambitious conceptions of the au- 
thority and juriſdiction of the church, and would raiſe it to an ab- 
ſolute independence on all human power. Many ſuch are to be 
found even among thoſe, who go under the general denomination 
of the Low-church party. 

{{/) See the Baugorian Controverſy.) 


and 
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and treat the Lou church as unſound and ſchiſmatical, CEν ν”οντ 


differ in ſeveral things from the members of the epiſ- 
copal church, in its preſent eſtabliſhment; but they are 
more particularly diſtinguiſhed by the following prin- 
ciples: 1. That it ts never lawful for the people, under 
any provocation or pretext whatever, to reſiſt their ſove- 
reign. This is called in England paſſive obedience, and 
is a doctrine warmly oppoſed by many, who think it 
both lawful and neceſſary, in certain circumſtances, 
and in caſes of an urgent and momentous nature, to re- 
ſiſt the prince for the happineſs of the people. They 
maintain further, 2. That tbe hereditary ſucceſſion to the 


8 throne is of divine inſtitution, and, therefore, can never be 


interrupted, ſaſpended, or annulled on any pretext. 3. That 
the church is ſubject to the juriſdiclion, not of the civil ma- 
giſtrate, but of God alone, particularly in matters of a 
religious nature. 4. That, conſequently, SANCROFT 
and the other biſhops, depoſed by King WII LIAM III, 
remained, notwithſtandiug their depofition, TRUE BiSHOPS 
to the day of their death; and that thoſe who were ſubſti- 


\ tweed in their place were the unjuſt poſſeſſors of other men's 


property. g. That theſe unjuſt poſſeſſors of eccleſiaſtical 
dignities were rebels againſt the ſtate, as well as ſchiſmatics 
in the church; and that all, therefore, who held commu- 
nion with them were alſo chargeable with rebellion and 
ſchiſm. 6. That this ſchiſm, wich rents the church, 
in pieces, is a moſt heinous fin, whoſe puniſhment muſt full 
beavy upon all thoſe, who do not return ſincerely to the true 
church from which they have departed [m]. 


XXVIII. It will now be proper to change the ſcene, Theological 
and to conſider a little the ſtate of the Reformed conteſts a- 


church in Holland. The Dutch Calviniits thought 
themſelves happy, after the defeat of the Arminians; 
and were flattering themſelves with the agreeable pru{- 


Dut 


Ln] See WhisToN's Memoirs of his Life and Writings, vol. i. p. 


30.—-Hickes's Memoirs of the Life of Join KetTLEWELL, printed 
at London in 1718.—Neuveau Diction. Hiftor. et Critig. at the article 
CoLLitR,—Pa, Masson, Hiftor. Critique de la Repub. des Lettres, tom. 
xiii. p. 298. | 
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Cexrus pect of enjoying long, in tranquillity and repoſe, 
XVII. the fruits of their victory, when new ſcenes of tu— 
mult aroſe from another quarter. Scarcely had they 
triumphed over the enemies of abſolute predeſtination, 

when, by an ill hap, they became the prey of inteſtine 
diſputes, and were divided among themſelves in ſuch 

a deplorable manner, that during the whole of this 
century, the United Provinces were a ſcene of con- 

tention, animoſity, and ſtrife, It is not neceſſary to 
mention all the ſubjects of theſe religious quarrels; 

nor indeed would this be an eaſy taſk. We ſhall 
therefore paſs over in ſilence the debates of certain di- 

vines, who diſputed about ſome particular, though not 

very momentous, points of doctrine and diſcipline, 

ſuch as thoſe of the famous VortT and the learned 

Des MarETs; as alſo the diſputes of SaLMAslus, 

BOx HORN, Vor, and others, concerning uſury, or- 
naments in dreſs, ſtage- plays, and other minute points 

of morality ; and the conteſts of Ap POLLONIuS, TRi- 
GLAND, aid VEDEL1US, concerning the power of the 
magiſtrate in matters of religion and eccleſiaſtical diſ- 

cipline, which produced ſuch a flaming diviſion be- 

tween FREDERIC SPANHEIM and JohN VANDER 
WAVEN. Theſe, and other debates of like nature 

and importance, rather diſcover the ſentiments of cer- 

tain learned men, concerning ſome particular points of 

religion and morality, than exhibit a view of the 

true internal ſtate of the Belgic church. The know- 

ledge of this muſt be derived from thoſe controver- 

ſies alone in which the whole church, or at leaſt 

the greateſt part of its doctors, have been directly 
concerned. 

The Carte. XXIX. Such were the controverſies occaſioned in 
fan andCoc- Tlolland by the philoſophy of Des CarTEs, and the 
roverſies., theological novelties of Cocceius. Hence aroſe the 
two powerful and numerous factions, diſtinguiſhed 
by the denominations of Coccerans and Voctians, which 
ſtill ſubſiſt, though their debates are now leſs violent, 
and their champions ſomewhat more moderate, than 
they were in former times. The Cocceian theo- 


logy 
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oppoſition equally levelled at theſe two great men, 
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logy and the Carteſian philoſophy have, indeed, no Cexruay 
common features, nor any thing, in their reſpective 
tenets ard principles, that was in the leaſt adapted to „ 
form a connexion between them; and, of conſe- 
quence, the debates- they excited, and the factions 
they produced, had no natural relation to or depen- 
dence on each other. It nevertheleſs ſo happened, 
that the reſpective votaries of theſe very different ſci- 
ences formed themſelves into one ſect; ſo far at 
leaſt, that thoſe who choſe Coccet1vs for their guide 
in theology took Des CarTEs for their maſter in phi- 
loſophy [n]. This will appear leſs ſurprizing when 
we conſider, that the very ſame perſons, who oppot- 
ed the progreſs of Cartefianiſm in Holland, were the 
warm adverſaries of the CoccEl Ax theology; for this 


and their reſpective ſyſtems laid the Carteſians and 
Coccetans under a kind of neceſſity of uniting their 

force in order to defend their cauſe, in a more effec- 

tual manner, againſt the formidable attacks of their 
numerous adverſaries. The Yoetians were ſo called 

from G1sBERT Voer, a, learned and eminent profeſ- 

ſor of divinity in the univerſity of Utrecht, who firſt 
ſounded the alarm of this theologico-philoſophical 

war, and led on, with zeal, the polemic legions againſt 

thoſe who followed the ſtandard of DES CarTEs 

and Cocceivs. 4 8 

XXX. The Carteſian philoſophy, at its firſt apear- cancgan 

ance, attracted the attention and eſteem of many, and controverly. 
ſeemed more conformable to truth and nature, as well 

as more elegant and pleaſing in its aſpect, than the 
intricate labyrinths of Peripitetic wiſdom. It was 
conſidered in this light in Holland; it however met 
there with a formidable adverſary, in the year 
1639, in the famous Vor, who taught theology at 
Utreicht with the greateſt reputation, and gave plain 


| [#] See Fagp. SrannEMII Epifcla de noviſſimis in Belgio diffidiis, tom. 
u. opp. p. 973. 
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CexnTury intimations of his 


XVII. 


De HISTORY Sect. II. Part Il. 


tem of impiety. 


extraordinary progreſs in all the various branches f 


looking upon Carteſianiſm as a ſyſ. 
Vor was a man of uncommon 
application and immenſe learning; he had made aa 


4 
1 


- 


erudition and philology; but he was not endowed * 
with a large portion of that philoſophical ſpirit, that 


judges with acuteneſs and preciſion of natural ſcience | 
While Des CaRrTes reſided at 


and abſtract truths. 


Utretcht, VoeT found fault with many things in his | | 


philoſophy ; but what induced him to caſt upon it the 
aſperſion of impiety, was its being introduced by the 
following principles: That the perſon, who aſpires 
* after the character of a true philoſopher, muſt 
* begin by doubting of all things, even of the ex. 
** 1ſtence of a ſupreme Being—that the nature or eſſence 
* of ſpirit, and even of God himſelf, conſiſts in though; 
* —that ſpace has no real exiſtence, is no more than 
* the creature of fancy, and that conſequently, matte: 
* 1s without bounds.” 

Des CarTes defended his principles, with his uſual 
acuteneſs, againſt the profeſſor of Utretcht ; his diſc. 
ples and followers thought themſelves obliged, on this 
occaſion, to aſſiſt their maſter; and thus war wa 
formally declared. On the other hand, VorT wa 
not only ſeconded by thoſe Belgic divines that were 
the moſt eminent, at this time for the extent of their 
learning and the ſoundneſs of their theology, ſuch a; 


RiveT, Des MarErTs, and MasTRICHT, but alſo was i 


followed and applauded by the greateſt part of the 
Dutch clergy [9]. While the flame of controverh 
burned with ſufficient ardour, it was conſtderably 
augmented by the proceedings of certain doctors, 
who applied the principles and tenets of Des Cares 
to the illuſtration of theological truth. Hence, in the 
year 1656, an alarm was raiſed in the Dutch churches 
and ſchools of learning, and a reſolution was taken in 


e] See BailLET's Vie de M. Des CarTes, tom. ii. chap. v. p. 33. 
DaxiEr, Voyage du Monde de Des Cx TESA, tom. i. de ſes Oeuvre, 


p- 84. 


— — — 
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not to permit that imperious philoſophy to make ſuch 
encroachments upon the domain of theology. The 
States of Holland not only approved of this reſolution, 
but alſo gave it new force and efficacy by a public 
edict, iſſued out the very ſame year, by which both 
the profeſſors of philoſophy and theology were for- 
bidden either to explain the writings of Des CAR- 
rs to the youth under their care, or to illuſtrate the 
e doctrines of the Goſpel by the principles of philoſo- 
phy. It was further reſolved, in an aſſembly of the 
+ SE clergy, held at Delft, the year following, that no can- 
;. | & didate for holy orders ſhould be received into the miniſ- 


try before he made a folemn declaration, that he would 
neither promote the Carteſian philoſophy, nor disfigure 
1 IX the divine ſimplicity of religion, by loading it with 
* foreign ornaments. Laws of a like tenor were after- 

wards paſſed in the United Provinces and in other coun- 
tries [p]. But, as there is in human nature a ſtrange 
d. propenſity to ſtruggle againſt authority, and to purſue 
with a peculiar degree of ardour things that are for- 


11: bidden, fo it happened, that all theſe edicts proved in- 
11; WY ſufficient to ſtop the progreſs of Carteſianiſm, which, 
ere at length, obtained a ſolid and permanent footing in 
en the ſeminaries of learning, and was applied, both in 
the academies and pulpits, and ſometimes indeed very 
1; oY prepoſterouſly, to explain the truths and precepts of 
the BY Chriſtianity. Hence it was, that the United Provin- 
Lees were divided into the two great factions alrea- 
bu dy mentioned; and that the whole remainder of 


ts _ century was ſpent amidſt their contentions and de- 
ates. g 


— 


LI Fred. SraxnHM, De noviſſimis in Belgio diffdiis, tom. ii. opp- 
page 959.—- The reader may alſo conſult the hiftorians of this 
century, ſuch as AxxoLd, WElsMANN, JagceR, CakoLi, and alſo 
S WaLcilvs's Hiftor, Contrever/, Germanic, tom. iii. 


XXXI. 


ſeveral of their eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies (commonly Czxrver 
called Claſſes), to make head againſt Carteſianiſm, and XVII. 


CEnTURY 


| re ani era * . 

The ſenti- have certainly paſſed for a great man, had his vaſt ery. 
ments of Coc 
ceius concern 
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XXXI. Joux Coccrius, a native of Bremen, ang i 
profeſſor of divinity in the univerſity of Leyden, might 


dition, his exuberant fancy, his ardent piety, and his 
ly uncommen application to the ſtudy of the Scriptures, 
been under the direction of a found and ſolid judg. 
ment. This ſingular man introduced into theology 
a multitude of new tenets and ſtrange notions, which 
had never before entered into the brain of any other 
mortal, or at leaſt had never been heard of before his 
time. For, in the firſt place, as has been already 
hinted, his manner of explaining the holy Scriptures 
was totally different from that of CALVIN and his fol. 
lowers. Departing entirely from the admirable ſim- 
plicity that reigns in the commentaries of that great 
man, CoccEius repreſented the whole hiſtory of the 
Old Teſtament as a mirrour, that held forth an accu- 
rate view of the tranſactions and events that were to 
happen in the church under the diſpenſation of the 
New Teſtament, and unto the end of the world. He 
even went ſo far, as to maintain, that the miracles, ac. 
tions, and ſufferings of CHRIS and of his apoſtles, dur. 
ing the courſe of their miniſtry, were types and images 
of future events. He affirmed, that by far the great. 
eſt part of the ancient prophecies foretold CHRIS T's 
miniſtry and meditation, aud the riſe, progreſs, and 
revolutions of the church, not only under the figure of 
certain perſons and tranſactians, but in a literal manner 
and by the very ſenſe of the words uſed in theſe pre- 
dictions. And he compleated the extravagance of 
this chimerical ſyſtem by turning, with wonderful art 
and dexterity, into holy nddles and typical predic- 
tions, even thoſe paſſages of the Old Teſtament, that 
ſeemed defigned for no other purpoſe than to celebrate 
the praiſes of the Deity, or to convey ſome religious 
truth, or to inculcate ſome rule of practice. In order, 
to give an air of ſolidity and plauſibility to theſe odd 
notions, he firſt laid it down, as a fundamental rule 
of interpretation, * That the words and phraſes of 
« Scripture are to be underſtood in every ſenſe of e 

ee t ey 
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e ſignify in effet every thing, that they can poſſibly ſig- 
« nify;” a rule this, which, when followed by a man 
who had more imagination than judgment, could not 
fail to produce very extraordinary comments on the ſa. 
cred writings. After having laid down this ſingular 
rule of interpretation, he divided the whole hiſtory of 
the church into ſeven periods, conformable to the 
ſeven trumpets and ſeals mentioned in the Revela- 
ons. 

XXXII. One of the great deſigns formed by Coc- 
CEIUs was that of ſeparating theology from philoſophy, 


cations of the former, to the words and phrafes of the 
holy Scriptures. Hence it was, that, finding in the 
language of the ſacred writers the Goſpel diſpenſation 
repreſented under the image of a Covenant made be- 
tween God and man, he looked upon the uſe of this 
image as admirably adapted to exhibit a compleat and 
well-connected ſyſtem of religious truth. But while he 
was labouring this point, and endeavouring to accom- 
modate the circumſtances and characters of -human 
contracts to the diſpenſations of divine wiſdom, 
which they repreſent in ſuch an inaccurate and imper- 
fect manner, he fell imprudently into ſome erroneous 
notions, Such was his opinion concerning the cove- 
nant made between God and the Jewiſh nation by the 
miniſtry and mediation of Mos ES, which, he affirm- 
ed to be of the ſame nature with the New Covenant 
obtained by the mediation of Jzsus CHRIST.“ In 
& conſequence of this general principle, he maintained, 
That the Tex Commandments were promulgated by 
Moss, not as a rule of obedrence, but as a repreſenta- 
& ton of the covenant of grace—that when the F pet had 
** provoked the Deity by their various tranſgreſſions, 
particularly by the worſhip of the golden calf, the 
* ſevere and fervile yoke of the ceremonial law 
* was added to the decalogue as a puniſhment inflicted 
* on them by the ſupreme Being in his righteous diſ- 
** Pleaſure—that this yoke, which was painful in itſelf, 
Ver. IV. < „became 


« they are ſuſceptible; or, in other words, that they Century 
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Sect. II. Part I. 


ſo on account of its typical ſignifi. 
cation, ſince it admoniſhed the Iſraelites, from day 
* today, of the imperfection and uncertainty of their 
* ſtate, filled them with anxiety, and was a ſtanding 
and perpetual proof that they had merited the dil. 
pleaſure of God, and could not expect, before the 
coming of the Mess1an, the entire remiſſion of their 
tranſgreſſions and iniquities--that, indeed, good men, 
even under the Moſaic diſpenſation, were immedi. 
c ately after death made partakers of everlaſting hap- 
„ pineſs and glory; but that they were, nevertheleſs, 
during the whole courſe of their lives, far removed 
from that firm hope and aſſurance of ſalvation, which 
„ rejoices the faithful under the diſpenſation of the 
* Goſpel—and that their hopeleſs anxiety flowed natu. 
rally from this conſideration, that their fins, though 
they remained unpuniſhed, were not pardoned, be. 
„ cauſe Cyr1sT had not, as yet, offered himſelf up a 
*« ſacrifice to the father to make an entire atonement for 
« them.” Theſe are the principal lines that diſtin- 
guiſh the Geceian from other ſyſtems of theology; it is 
attended, indeed; with other pecuharitiesz but we 
ſhall paſs them over in ſilence, as of little moment 
and unworthy of notice. Theſe notions were warmly 
oppoſed by the fame perſons that declared war a. 
gainſt the Carteſian philoſophy; and the conteſt was 
carried on fox many years with, various fſuccels, 
But, in the iſſue, the doctrines of Cocckius, like 
thoſe of Des CarTEs, ſtood their ground; and nel- 
ther the dexterity nor vehemence of his adverſaries 
could exclude his diſciples from the public ſemina- 
ries of learning, or hinder them from propagating with 
ſurprizing ſucceſs and rapidity the tenets of their maſter 
in Germany and Switzerland [J]. 
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[J See BAILLET's Vie de M. Das CARTES, tom. ii. p. 33.— 
Dan1er, Voyage du Monde de Des CaRTES.— VAL. Al BER TI. A 
xdTTa, Carieſianiſmus & Cocceianiſmus diſcripti et refutati. Lips. 1678, 


in 40. 
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Chap. II. of the Reformed CHURCH. 


Belgic church during this century, all aroſe from the 
towards an alliance between the Carteſian philoſophy 
utmoſt evidence from the debates excited by RoEr.L 


importance of their ſubjects, and by the noiſe they 
made in the world, About the year 1686, certain Car- 
teſian doctors of divinity, headed by the ingenious 
HeRMEN ALEXANDER RoOELL, profeſſor of theology 
in the univerſity of Franeker, ſeemed to attribute to the 
W dictates of reaſon a more extenſive authority in religi- 


of. The controverſy, occaſioned by this innovation, 
was reducible to the two following queſtions. © 1. 
Whether the divine origin and authority of the holy 
W © Scriptures can be demonſtrated by reaſon alone, or 
* whether an inward teſtimony of the Holy Spirit in 
the hearts of Chriſtians be neceſſary in order to the 
“ firm belief of this fundamental point? 2. Whether 
* the ſacred writings propoſe to us, as an object of 
“ faith, any thing that is repugnant to the dictates of 
right reaſon?” Theſe queſtions were anſwered, the 
former in the affirmative, and the latter in the nega- 
tive, not only by RoELL, but allo by VANDER 
WAVEN, WEssSELIUs, DUKER, RUARrDUus AB AN- 
DALA, and other doctors, who were oppoſed in this 
by ULric NuBerR, an eminent lawyer, GERARD 
pE VRIESs, and others of inferior note ſr]. The 
flame excited by this controverſy, ſpread itſelf far and 
wide through the United Provinces; and its progreſs 
was increaling from day to day, when the ſtates of 
Frieſland prudently interpoſed to reſtore the peace of 
the church, by impoſing ſilence on the contending par- 
ties. Thoſe, whoſe curioſity may engage them to ex- 
amine with attention and accuracy the points debated in 


* See LE CLERc, Biblieth. Univerſ. et Hiftorigue, tom. vi. page 
308. | | 


XXXIII. The other controverſies that divided the Cenruzy 


immoderate propenſity that certain doctors diſcovered The con- 
and their theological ſyſtem. This will appear with the Roe 


and BECKER, which ſurpaſſed all the others both by the won in re- 


N ous matters, than they had hitherto been poſſeſſed 
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292 The HISTORY Sect. II. Part I, 


Century this controverſy, will find that a very conſiderable part 

XVIL of it was merely a diſpute about words ; and that the 

Suma real difference of ſentiment that there was between 

of Roell theſe learned diſputants might have been eaſily accom. 
thegenerai- modated by proper explications on both ſides. 

onoftheſon XXXIV. Not long after this controverſy had been 

eee huſhed, RotLi alarmed the orthodoxy of his col. 

legues, and more particularly of the learned ViTRinG a, 

by ſome other new tenets that rendered the ſoundneſs 

of his religious principles extremely doubtful, not only 

in their opinion, but alſo in the judgment of many 

Dutch divines [g]. For he maintained, “That the 

account we have of the generation of the ſon in the 

ce ſacred writings, is not to be underſtood in a literal 

& ſenſe, or as a real generation of a natural kind ;” 

he alſo affirmed, That the affliftions and death of 

ce the righteous are as truly the penal effects of origi- 

de nal ſin, as the aflitions and death of the wicked 

“ and impenitent ;” and he entertained notions con- 

cerning the divine decrees, original fin, the ſatisfattion of 

CurIsT, and other points of leſs moment, which dif- 

fered in reality, or by the manner of expreſſing them 

ſeemed to differ, greatly from the doctrines received 

and eſtabliſhed in the Dutch church [J. The ms 

giſtrates of Frieſland uſed all the precautions that pru- 

dence could ſuggeſt, to prevent theſe controverſies 

from being propagated in their province, and enadted 

ſeveral laws for this purpoſe, all tending towards peace 

and ſilence. This conduct, however, was not irnitat- 

ed by the other provinces, where RoeLL and his diſc 


[5] For an account of RoxLL, ſee the Bibhotheca Bremenſ. Theol 
gico-Philoſog. tom. ii. p. vi. p. 707.—CasPp. BURMANNi Frajectun 
Eruditum, p. 306. 

LJ Thoſe, who are deſirous of the moft accurate account of the 
errors of RoELL, will find them enumerated in a public piece, com- 
poſed by the Faculty of Theology at Leyden, in order to confirm the 
ſentence of condemnation that had been pronounced againft them by 
the Dutch ſynods ; this piece is entitled, Judicium Ecclefiaſiicum, fu 
_—_ guædam Cl. H. A. RoELL11 Synodice damnate ſunt, laudatum 4 

rofeſoribus Theologie in Academia Lugduneo-Batava, Lugd. Batav. 
1713, in 400. 
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Chap. IT. of the Reformed CHURCH. 


heretics and corrupters of divine truth. Nor did the 
death of this eminent man extinguiſh the animoſity 
and reſentment of his adverſaries, for his diſciples are 
& ſtil treated with ſeverity; and, notwithſtanding the 
ſolemn proteſtations they have given of the ſoundneſs 
and purity of their religious ſentiments, labour under 
the imputation of many concealed errors. 


# ous BALTHAzaR BECKER, miniſter at Amſterdam, 5 . 
muſt not be omitted here. This learned eccleſiaſtic lar ſent: 
ments o 


of the truth and preciſion of which he was intimately 
Z perſuaded, to deny boldly all the accounts we have 
in the holy Scriptures of the ſeduction, influence, 

and operations of the devil and his infernal emiſſaries; 
Jas alſo all that has been ſaid in favour of the exiſtence 
Jof ghoſts, ſpectres, ſorcerers and magicians. The 
long and laboured work he publiſhed, in the year 1691, 
upon this intereſting ſubject is ſtill extant. In this ſin- 
gular production, which bears the title of The Y/orld 
$ Bewitched, he modifies and perverts with the greateſt 
$ ingenuity, but alſo with equal temerity and preſump- 


power of Satan and wicked angels, and of perſons 
poſſeſſed by evil ſpirits; he affirms, moreover, that 
the unhappy and malignant Being, who is called in 
Scripture Satan, or the Devil, is chained down, with 
his infernal miniſters, in hell; ſo that he can never 
come forth from that eternal priſon, to terrify mortals, 
or to ſeduce the righteous from the paths of virtue. 
According to the Carteſian definition above-menti- 
oned, the eſſence of ſpirit conſiſts in thought ; and from 
this definition, BERKER drew his doctrine, ſince none 
of that influence, or of thoſe operations that are attribut- 
ed to evil ſpirits, can be effected by mere thinking [1]. 

; Rather, 


CC This miſerable argument, which does very little honour to 
the acuteneſs and ingenuity of BECKER, by proving too much, he 
1 3 | proves 


XXXV. The controverſy ſet on foot by the ingeni- The conteſt 


took occaſion, from the Carteſian definition of ſpirit, Racker. 


tion, the accounts given, by the ſacred writers, of the 
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ples were condemned both in private and in public as Cenν,tſre 
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Dutch ſets 
—— Verſcho- 
riſts, Hatte- 
miſts, 


The HISTORY Sec. II. Part Il. 


Rather, therefore, than call into queſtion the accura 


or authority of Des CAR TES, Becker thought pro- 


per to force the narrations and doctrines of Scripture 


into a conformity with the principles and definitions of 


this philoſopher. Theſe errors, nevertheleſs, excited 
great tumults and diviſions, not only in all the United 
Provinces, but alſo in ſome parts of Germany, where 
{ſeveral doctors of the Lutheran church were alarmed 
at its progreſs, and aroſe to oppoſe it [wl. Their in- 
ventor and promoter, though refuted victoriouſſy by a 
multitude of adverſaries, and publicly depoſed from 
his paſtoral charge, died, in the year 1718, in the full 
perſuaſion of the truth of thoſe opinions, that had 
drawn upon him ſo much oppoſition, and profeſſed 
with his laſt breath, his ſincere adherence to every 
thing he had written on that ſubject. Nor can it be 
ſaid, that this his doctrine died with him; ſince it is 
abundantly known, that it has ſtill many votaries 
and patrons, who either hold it in ſecret, or profeſs 
it publicly. | | 
XXXVI. The curious reader can be no ſtranger to 
the multitude of ſects, ſome Chriſtian, ſome Halt. 
chriſtian, ſome totally delirious, that have ſtarted up, 
at different times, both in England and Holland, |: 
is difficult, indeed, for thoſe, who live in other coun- 
tries, to give accurate accounts of theſe ſeparatiſts 
as the books that contain their doctrines and views are 
ſeldom diſperſed in foreign nations. We have, hoy- 
ever, been lately favoured with ſome relations, that 
give a clearer idea of the Dutch ſects, called Yerſchv> 
riſts and Hattemiſts, than we had before entertained; 
and it will not. therefore be improper, to give here 


proves nothing at all; ſince, by the ſame method of reaſoning, 32 
man may prove that the ſupreme Being can neither influence, nor 
operate in, the moral world.] ; 

[ww] See LiLiENTHALN Selefa Hiftoria Litterar. p. i. obſervat. ii. 
p-. 17.—Miſcellan. Lipfienſ. tom. i. page 361. 364, where there is an 
explication of a ſatirical medal ftruck to expoſe the fentiments 
of BEckeR, See alſo Nouveau Diction. Hift, et Critique, tom. i. 
P- 193 5 0 LEE, 
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ſome account of theſe remarkable communities. The CexTuzy 


former derives its denomination from jJacoB VER- 
SCHOOR, a native of Fluſhing, who, in the year 1680, 
out of a perverſe and heterogeneous mixture of the 
tenets of Coccktus and Spinosa, produced a new 
form of religion equally remarkable for its extrava- 
gance and impiety. His diſciples and followers were 
called Hebrews, on account of the zeal and aſſiduity 
with which they all, without diſtinction of age or ſex, 
applied themſelves to the ſtudy of the Hebrew lan- 
guage. 

The Hattemiſts were ſo called from PoNTIAN VAN 
HATTEM, a miniſter in the province of Zeland, who 
was alſo addicted to the ſentiments of Sepinosa, and 
was, on that account, degraded from his paſtorai office. 
The Perſchoriſts and Hattemiſts reſemble each other 


in their religious ſyſtems ; though there muſt alſo be 


ſome points in which they differ; ſince it is well known 
that Van HaTTem could never perſuade the former 
to unite their ſect with his, and thus to form one 
communion. Neither of the two have abandoned the 
profeſſion of the Reformed religion; they affeA, on 


the contrary, an apparent attachment to it; and HaT-' 


TEM, in particular, publiſhed a treatiſe upon the 
Catechiſm of Heidelberg. If I underſtand aright the 
imperfect relations, that have been given of the ſen- 
timents and principles of theſe two communities, both 
their founders began by perverting the doctrine of 
the Reformed church concerning Abſolute Decrees, 
ſo as to deduce from it the impious ſyſtem of a fatal 
and uncontroulable neceſſity, Having laid down this 
principle to account for the origin of all events, they 
went a ſtep further into the domain of atheiſm, 
and denied “ the difference between moral good and 
** evil, and the corruption of human nature.” From 
hence they concluded, „That mankind were under 
4 no ſort of obligation to correct their manners, to 
„ improve their minds, or to endeavour after a regu- 
7 lar obedience to the divine laws that the whole of 
religion conſiſted not in acling, but in ſuffering ;, and 

S > | „that 
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296 The HISTORY Sec. II. Part 11, 
Ckxrvar © that all the precepts of Jesus CHRIST are reduci- 3 
N 4 WWII. „ ble to this ſingle one, that we bear with chearful. 
b | & neſs and patience the events that happen to us 
. ö & through the divine will, and make it our conſtant 
* f * and only ſtudy to maintain a permanent tranquil. 
. 4 lity of mind.“ | 2 
1 This, if we are not miſtaken, was the common 
E doctrine of the two ſects under conſideration. There 
* were, however, certain opinions or fancies, that were 
4 peculiar to HaTTEM and his followers, who affirmed, | 
HB * That Cyr1sT had not ſatisfied the divine juſtice, | 
3 © nor made an expiation for the ſins of men by his 
3 “ death and ſufferings, but had only ſignified to us, 
1% © by his mediation, that there was nothing in us, 
* that could offend the Deity.” HaTTEM maintain- Wa 
0 ed, that this was Cyg1sT's manner of juſtifying his Ja 
ow * fervants, and preſenting them blamelefs before the I 
þ * tribunal of God.“ Theſe opinions ſcem perverſe j 
| and peſtilential in the higheſt degree; and they evi- 
ho dently tend to extinguiſh all virtuous ſentiments, and. 
1 to dillolve all moral obligation. It does not however 4 
. appear, that either of theſe innovators directly re- 
Wo commended immorality and vice, or thought that Wl 
1 men might ſafely follow, without any reſtraint, the 
We |. impulſe of their irregular appetites and paſſions, It J 
1 is at leaſt certain, that the following maxim is pla- 
5 ced among their tenets, that God does not puniſh men rox 
3 i their fins, but BY their fins, and this maxim ſeems to Wl 
* | ſignify, that if a man does not reſtrain his irregular 
4 appetites, he muſt ſuffer the painful fruits of his li- 3 
-— centiouſneſs, both in a preſent and future life, not in 
vl | conſequence of any judicial ſentence pronounced by Wl 
8 the will or executed by the immediate hand of God, 4 
1 but according to ſome fixed law or conſtitution of 
Mi nature [x]. The two ſects {till ſubſiſt, though they 
* | bear no longer the names of their founders, * 
| : | [x] Sce Turxob. Has m1 Difert. in Muſia Bremenſi Theol. Philolog. 
wo vol. ii. p. 144.——Bibliotbegue £el;/que, tom. ii. p. 203. 
3 
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XXXVII. The churches of Switzerland, fo early as Century 


me year 1669, were alarmed at the progreſs, which 


the opinions of AMyRauT, Dr LA PLace, and Ca- 
PELL, were making in different countries ; and they 
were apprehenſive that the doctrine, _— had re- 
ceived from CAaLvin, and which had been io ſolemnly 


confirmed by the ſynod of Dort, might be altered of concord 


and corrupted by theſe new improvements in theo- 
logy. This apprehenſion was fo much the leis chi- 
merical, as, at that very time, there were, among the 
clergy of Geneva, certain doctors eminent for their 
learning and eloquence, who not only adopted theſe 
new opinions, but were alſo defirons, notwithſtanding 
the oppoſition and remonſtrances of their collegues, 
of propagating them among the people [y]. To let 
bounds to the zeal of theſe innovators, and to ſtop the 


S progreſs of the new doctrines, the learned Joun HEN- 


RY HEIDECGER, Profeſlor of divinity at Zurick, was 
employed, in the year 1675, by an aſſembly, compoſ- 
ed of the moſt eminent Helvetic divines, to draw up 
a form of doctrine in direct oppoſition to the tenets 
and principles of the celebrated French writers men- 
tioned above. The magiſtrates were engaged with- 
out much difficulty, to give this production the ſtamp 
of their authority; and to add it to the other confel- 
ſions of faith, received in the Helvetic church, under 
the peculiar denomination of the Form of Concord. 
This ſtep, which ſeemed to be taken with pacific views, 
proved an abundant ſource of diviſion and diſcord. 
Many declared, that they could not conſcientiouſly 
ſubſcribe this new form; and thus unhappy tumults 
and conteſts aroſe in ſeveral places. Hence jt hap- 
pened, that the canton of Baſil and the republic of 
Geneva, perceiving the inconveniencies that proceed- 
ed from this new article of church communion, and 


VII. 


The diſ- 


putes in 

S vitam lad 
concerning 
the Conſen- 
lis or form 


ſtrongly ſollicited, in the year 1686, by FkxtDeric 


WiLLixM, elector of Brandenburg, to eaſe the bur- 


* 1 Hfferia Gerevrina, part iv. book v. page 448. 
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CenTvRY thened conſciences of their clergy, abrogated this form 


XVII. (z]. It is nevertheleſs certain, that in the other can. 
tons it maintained its authority for ſome time after this 
period; but in our time, the diſcords it has excited, in 
many places, and more particularly in the univerſity of 
Lauſanne, have contributed to deprive it of all its 
authority and to fink it into utter oblivion [a]. 

CHAP. II. 
Concerning the ARMINIANx CHURCH. 
The deno- l. HERE ſprung forth from the boſom of the 
3 Reformed church, during this century, two 
whence, 


The HISTORY Sea.1I. Part ll 


new ſects, whoſe birth and progreſs were for a long 
time painful and perplexing to the parent that bore 
them. Theſe ſects were the Arminians and Quakers, 
whoſe origin was owing to very different principles; 


4 


(=) It muſt not be imagined, from this expreſſion of our hiſto- 
rian, that this Form entitled the Conſenſus, was abrogated at Bafi 
by a poſitive edit. The caſe ftood thus: Mr. PETER WERENTEILõ, 
who was at the head of the eceleſiaſtical conſiftory of that city, paid 
ſuch regard to the letter of the elector, as to avoid requiring a ſub- 
ſeription to this Form from the candidates for the miniſtry; and his 
conduct, in this reſpect, was imitated by his ſucceſſors. The remon- 
ſtrances of the elector do not ſeem to have had the ſame effect upon 
thoſe that governed the church of Geneva; for the Conſenſus, or Forn 
of agreement, maintained its credit and authority there until the year 
1706, when, without being abrogated by any poſitive act, it fell in- 
to diſuſe. In ſeveral other parts of Switzerland, it was ftill impoſ- 
ed as a rule of faith, as appears by the letters addreſſed by Georce I, 
king of England, and alſo by the king of Pruffia, in the year 1723, 
to the Swiſs Cantons, in order to procure the abrogation of this Form 
or Conſenſus, which was conſidered as an obftacle to the union of the 
Reformed and Lutheran churches. See the Memoires pour ſervir d 
Þ Hiſtoire des troubles arrivees en Suiſſe a Poccafion du Conſenſus, publiſhed 
in 8v0 at Amſterdam, in the year 1726.] | 

[a] See CnrisT. MaTTH. PrarrII Schedia/ma de formula Conſenſus 
Helvetica, publiſhed in ꝗto at Tubingen, in the year 1723. Memoir: 
pour ſer vir à Þ Hiſtoire des troubles arrivtes ens Suiſſe a Paccafion du Conſen- 


. 


ſince 
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ſince the former derived its exiſtence from an exceſſive Cexruzy 
propenſity to improve the faculty of reaſon, and to fol- 
low its dictates and diſcoveries ; while the later ſprung 
up, like a rank weed, from the neglect and contempt 
of human reaſon, The Arminians derive their name 
and their origin from James ARMINIUS, or 
HARMENSEN, who was firſt paſtor at Amſterdam, af- 
terwards profeſſor of divinity at Leyden, and who at- 
tracted the eſteem and applauſe of his very enemies 
by his acknowledged candour, penetration, and piety 
J. They received alſo the denomination of Remon- 


S# /trants, from an humble petition, entitled their He- 


monſirances, which they addreſſed, in the year 1610, 
to the ſtates of Holland; and as the patrons of Calviniſm 
preſented an addreſs, in oppoſition to this, which they 
called their Counter-remonſtrances, ſo did they, in 
conſequence thereof, receive the name of Gunter-remou- 


ſtrants. 


II. Arminius, though he had imbibed in his ten- The com. 
der years the doctrines of Geneva, and had even re- of Armini- 
ceived his theological education in the univerſity of "im 
that city, yet rejected, when he arrived at the age of 


manhood, the ſentiments, concerning the predeſtina- 


[5] The moſt ample account we have of this eminent man is given 
by BraxT, in his Hiftoria vite Jac. ARMIN11, publiſhed at Leyden in 
do in 1724; and the year after by me at Brunſwick, with an addition- 


al Preface and ſome Annotations, See alſo Nouveau Dictionaire Hiſtor. 


et | Critique, tom. i. p. 471. All the works of Arminius are 
compriſed in one moderate gzarto volume. The edition, I have now 
before me, was printed at Francfort, in the year 1634. They, who 
would form a juſt and accurate notion of the temper, genius, and 
doctrine of this divine, will do well to peruſe, with particular atten- 
tion, that part of his works that is known under the title of his 
Diſputationes publicæ et private. There is, in his manner of reaſon- 
ing and alſo in his phraſeology, ſome little remains of the ſcholaſtic 
jargon of that age; but we find nevertheleſs in his writings, upon 
the whole, much of that ſimplicity and perſpicuity, which his fol- 
lowers have always looked upon, and ftill conſider, as among the 
principal qualities of a Chriſtian minifter. For an account of the 
Arminian Confeſſions of Faith and the hiftorical writers who have 


treated of this ſect, ſee Jo. CurisT, Kogcuervs, Biblioth. Theol. 
Symbolicæ, p. 481. 
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tion and the Divine Decrees, that are adopted by the 
greateſt part of the Reformed churches, and embraced 
the principles and communion of thoſe, whoſe religi. 
ous ſyſtem extends the love of the ſupreme Being and 
the merits of JesuUs CHRIsT to all mankind [c]. As 
time and deep meditation had only ſerved to confirm 


him in theſe principles, he thought himſelf obliged, 


by the dictates both of candour and conſcience, to 
profeſs them publicly, when he had obtained the chair 
of divinity in the univerſity of Leyden, and to op- 
poſe the doctrine and ſentiments of CaLvin on theſe 
heads, which had been followed by the greateſt part 
of the Dutch clergy, Two conſiderations encouraged 
him, in a particular manner, to venture upon this open 
declaration of his ſentiments; for he was perſuad- 
ed, on the one hand, that there were many perſons, be- 
fide himſelf, and, among theſe, ſome of the firſt rank 
and dignity, that were highly diſguſted at the doctrine 
of abſolute decrees; and, on the other, he knew that 
the Belgie doctors were neither obliged, by their con- 
feſſion of faith, nor by any other public law, to adopt and 
propagate the principlesof Carvin. Thus animated and 
encouraged, ARrMIN1Us taught his ſentiments publicly 
with | han freedom and equal ſucceſs, and perſuaded ma- 
ny of the truth of his doctrine; but as Calviniſm was at 
this time in a flouriſhing ſtate in Holand, this freedom 
procured him a multitude of enemies, and drew up- 
on him the ſevereſt marks of diſapprobation and re- 
ſentment from thoſe that adhered to the theological ſyſ- 
tem of Geneva, and more eſpecially from Francis 
Go AR, his collegue. Thus commenced that long, 


tedious, and intricate controverſy, that afterwards made 


Le] BerTIVs, in his Funeral Oration on ArRMIN1Us, BranDT, in 
his Hiftory of his Life, p. 22. and almoſt all the eccleſiaftical hiſtorians 
of this period, mention the occaſion of this change in the ſentiments 
of Arminius. It happened in the year 1591, as appears from the 
remarkable letter of Arminius to GRYNzvus, which bears date that 


ſame year, and in which the former propoſes to the latter ſome of 


his theological doubts. This letter is publiſhed in the Biblioth. 
Brem. Theol. Philolog. tom. iii. p. 384. | ach 
U 


E 
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ſich a noiſe in Europe; AR Mixtus died in the year CaxTvay 
1609, when it was juſt beginning to involve his country VII. 
in contention and diſcord [d]. | 

III. After the death of Arminius, the combat The Pro- 
ſeemed to be carried on, during ſome years, between Naga. 
the contending parties, with equal ſucceſs; fo that it 
was not eaſy to foreſee which ſide would gain the 
aſcendant. The demands of the Arminians were mo- 
derate ; they required no more than a bare toleration 
for their religious ſentiments ſe]; and ſome of the firſt 
men in the republic, ſuch as OLven BarNEveELDT, 
GroTius, HooGerBEETs, and ſeveral others, looked 
upon theſe demands as reaſonable and juſt. It was 
the opinion of theſe great men, that as the points 
in debate had not been determined by the Belgic con- 
feſſion of faith, every individual had an unqueſtionable 
right to judge for himſelf; and that more eſpecially 
in a free ſtate, which had thrown off the yoke of ſpi- 
ritual deſpotiſm and civil tyranny. In conſequence of 
this perſuaſion, they uſed their utmoſt efforts to accom- 
madate matters, and left no methods unemployed to 


[4] The hiſtory of this controverſy, and of the public diſcords and 
tumults it occaſioned, is more circumftantially related by BaAN Dr, 
in the ſecond and third volumes of his Hiftory of the Reformation, than 
by any other writer. 'This excellent hiftory is written in Dutch ; but 
there is an abridgment of it in French, in three volumes 8, which 
has been tranſlated into Engliſh. Add to this, UyTensovarD's 
Ecclefiaflical Hiflory, written alſo in Dutch.—LIMBORChn Hiftoria vi- 
te Epiſcopii.— The Epiftole Clarorum Virorum, publiſhed by Liu- 
BORCH.—Thoſe, who deſire a more conciſe view of this conteſt, will 
find it in LimBoRCH's Relatio Hiftorica de origine et progreſſu Controver- 
fiarum in Fœderato Belgio de Pradeflinatione et capitibus annexis, which 
is ſubjoined to the latter editions of his Theologia Chriſtiana, or Body 
of Divinity, It is true, all theſe are Arminians, and as impartia- 
lity requires our hearing both ſides, the reader may conſult TRIG- 
LAND's Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory, compoſed likewiſe in Dutch, and a 
prodigious number of Polemical writings publiſhed againft the 

inians. 

[(e) This toleration was offered them in the conference held at 
the Hague, in the year 1611, provided they would renounce the 
errors of Socinianiſm. See 'TricLaxd, voc. cit.—See alſo Henzy 


age 18 Collatio ſcripta babita Hage-comitum, printed at Zericzee, 
in 1715. 
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XVII. 


tion and forbearance their diſſenting brethren. Theſe 
efforts were at firſt attended with ſome proſpect of ſue- 
ceſs. MARIE, prince of Orange, and the Princeſs 
Dowager his mother, countenanced theſe pacific mea- 
ſures, though the former became afterwards one of 
the warmeſt adverſaries of the Arminians. Hence a 
conference was held, in the year 1611, at the Hague, 
between the contending parties; another at Delft, in 
the year 1613; and hence alſo that pacific edict iſſued 
out, in 1614, by the ſtates of Holland, to exhort them 
to charity and mutual forbearance ; not to mention a 
number of expedients applied in vain to prevent the 
ſchiſm that threatened the church [Ff]. But theſe 
meaſures confirmed, inſtead of removing, the appre- 
henſions of the Calviniſts; from day to day they were 
ſtill more firmly perſuaded, that the Arminians aimed 
at nothing leſs than the ruin of all religion ; and hence 
they cenſured their magiſtrates with great warmth and 
freedom for interpoſing their authority to promote 
peace and union with ſuch adverſaries [g]. And thoſe 
who are well informed and impartial, muſt candidly 
acknowledge, that the Arminians were far from being 
ſufficiently cautious in avoiding connexions with per- 
ſons of looſe principles; and that by frequenting the 
company of thoſe, whoſe ſentiments were entirely dif- 


CF] The writers, who have given accounts of theſe tranſactions, 
are well known ; we ſhall only mention the firft and ſecond volumes 
of the Hiftoire de Louis XIII, by Lx VassoR, who treats largely and 
accurately of theſe religious commotions, and of the civil tranſactions 
that were connected with them. 

Le] The conduct of the States of Holland, who employed not 
only the language of perſuaſion, but alfo the voice of yr wn 4 
in order to calm theſe commotions, and reftore peace in the church, 
was defended, with his uſual learning and eloquence, by GroTius 
in two treatiſes. The one, which contains the general principles on 
which this defence is founded, is entitled, De jure ſummarum poteſſa- 
tum circa ſacra; the other, in which theſe principles are peculiarly 
applied in juſtifying the conduct of the States, was publiſhed, in the 


year 1613, under the following title: Ordinum Hallandiæ ac Weſtfri- 


fie Pietas à multorum calumniis vindicata. 


ferent 
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charch, they furniſhed their enemies with a pretext for 
ſuſpecting their own principles, and preſenting their 
theological ſyſtem in the worſt colours. 


IV. It is worthy of obſervation, that this unhappy 
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The five ar- 
ticles of Ar- 


controverſy, which aſſumed another form, and was minianiſm. 
rendered more comprehenſive by new ſubjects of con- 
tention after the ſynod of Dort, was, at this time, con- 
fined to the doctrines relating to Predeſtination and 


Grace. 


The ſentiments of the Arminians concerning 


theſe intricate points were comprehended in five articles. 
They held, © 1. That God, from all eternity, deter- 
« mined to beſtow ſalvation on thoſe, whom he fore- 
« ſaw would perſevere unto the end in their faith in 
« CyrisT Jesvus; and to inflict everlaſting puniſh- 
* ments on thoſe, who ſhould continue in their unbe- 
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lief and reſiſt, unto the end, his divine ſuccours. 


“2. That jesus ChRIST, by his death and ſuffer- 


ings, made an atonement for the ſins of all man- 
kind in general, and of every individual in particu- 


lar: — that, however, none, but thoſe who believe 


in him, can be partakers of their divine benefit. 

“ 3. That true faith cannot proceed from the ex- 
erciſe of our natural faculties and powers, nor from 
the force and operation of free will; fince man, in 
conſequence of his natural corruption, is incapable 
either of thinking or doing any good thing ; and 
that therefore it is neceſſary to his converſion and 
ſalvation, that he be regenerated and renewed by the 
operation of the Holy Ghoſt, which is the gift of 
God, through Jꝝxsus CuRISTT. 

& 4. That this Divine Grace, or energy of the 
Holy Ghoſt, which heals the diſorder of a corrupt 
nature, begins, advances, and brings to perfection 
every thing, that can be called god in man; and 
that, conſequently, all good works without excep- 
tion, are to be attributed to God alone, and to the 
operation of his grace; that, nevertheleſs, this 


grace does not force the man to act againſt his in- 


« clnation, 
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| CexTvuny (e clination, biit may be reſiſted and rendered inefßfectua Þ 
XVIE „ by the perverſe will of the impenitent ſinner. 
g. That they, who rare united to CHRIST by 
ce faith, are thereby furniſhed with abundant ſtrength, 
and with ſuccours ſufficient to enable them to tri. 
& umph over the ſeduction of Satan, and the allure. 
ments of ſin and temptation ; but that the queſtion, 
« Whether ſuch May fall from their faith, and forfeit f. 
« nally the flate of grace ? has not been yet reſolved 
< with ſufficient perſpicuity, and muſt, therefore, be 
“ yet more carefully examined by an attentive ſtudy 
of what the holy Scriptures have declared in relati- 
4 on to this important point.” 

It is to be obſerved, that this laſt article was after- 
wards changed by the Arminians, who, in procels of 
time, declared their ſentiments with leſs caution, and 
politively affirmed, that ihe ſaints might fall from a ſtate 
of grace [B]. 

If we are to judge of men's ſentiments by their 
words and declarations, the tenets of the Arminians, 
at the period of time now under conſideration, bear a 
a manifeſt reſemblance of the Lutheran ſyſtem. But 
the Calviniſts did not judge in this manner; on the 
contrary, they explained the words and declarations 
of the Arminians according to the notions they had 

formed of their hidden ſentiments; and, inſtead of 
judging of their opinions by their expreſſions, they 
judged of their expreſſions by their opinions. They 
maintained, that the Arminians deſigned, under theſe 
ſpecious and artful declarations, to inſinuate the poi- 
ſon of Socinianiſm and Pelagianiſm into unwary and 
uninſtructed minds? The ſecret thoughts of men are 
only known to him, who 1s the ſearcher of hearts; 
and it is his privilege alone to pronounce judgment 
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[5] The hiſtory of theſe Five Articles, and more particularly of 
their reception and progreſs in England, has been written by Dr. 
HEeYLiNn, whoſe book was tranſlated into Dutch by the learn- 
ed and eloquent BRANDT, and publiſhed at Rotterdam in the 


year 1687, 
upon 
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upon thoſe intentions and deſigns that are concealed CMI u = 


from public view. But, if we were allowed to inter- 

ret the five articles now mentioned in a ſenſe conform- 
able to what the leading doctors among the Armi- 
nians have taught in latter times concerning theſe 
points, it would be difficult to ſhew, that the ſuſpici- 
ons of the Calviniſts were entirely groundleſs. For 
it is certain, whatever the Arminians may alledge to 
the contrary, that the ſentiments of their moſt eminent 
theological writers, after the ſynod of Dort, concern- 
ing Divine Grace, and the other doctrines that are con- 
nected with it, approached much nearer to the opinions 
of the Pelagians and Semi-pelagians than to thoſe of 
the Lutheran church. 

V. The mild and favourable treatment the Armi- 
nians received from the magiſtrates of Holland, and 
from ſeveral perſons of merit and diſtinction, encou- 
raged them to hope, that their affairs would take a proſ- 
perous turn, or at leaſt that their cauſe was not deſpe- 
rate, when an unexpected and ſudden ſtorm aroſe 
againſt them, and blaſted their expectations. This 
change was owing to cauſes entirely foreign to religi- 
on; and its origin muſt be ſought for in thoſe con- 
nexions, which can ſcarcely be admitted as poſlible by 
the philoſopher, but are perpetually preſented to the 


view of the hiſtorian. A ſecret miſunderſtanding had, 


for ſome time ſubſiſted between the Stadtholder Mavu- 
RICE, prince of Orange, and ſome of the principal 
magiſtrates and miniſters of the new republic, ſuch 
as OLDENBARNEVELD, GROTIus, and HooOGER- 
BEETS; and this miſunderſtanding had at length broke 
out into an open enmity and diſcord. The views of this 
great prince are differently repreſented by different 
hiſtorians. Some alledge, that he had formed the 
deſign of getting himſelf declared count of Holland, 
a dignity which WILLIAM I, the glorious founder of 


Belgie liberty, is alſo ſaid to have had in view [i]. 
| Others 


[7] That Mavzice aimed. at the dignity of Count of Holland, 
Vor. IV. U | 


Prince Mau- 

rice declares 

againſt the 
1 


ve. 
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Cenruvty Others affirm, that he only aſpired after a greater de. 
| gree of authority and influence than ſeemed conſiſtent 
0 with the liberties of the republic; it is at leaſt certain, 
0 that ſome of the principal perſons in the government 
ſuſpected him of aiming at ſupreme dominion. The 
leading men above- mentioned oppoſed theſe deſigns; 
and theſe leading men were the patrons of the Armi-. 
nians. The Arminians adhered to theſe their patrons 
and defenders, without whoſe aid they could have no 
proſpect of ſecurity or protection. Their adverſaries 
the Gomariſts, on the contrary, ſeconded the views, 
and eſpouſed the intereſts of the prince, and inflamed 
his reſentment, which had been already more or lel; 
kindled, by various ſuggeſtions, to the diſadvantage 
of the Arminians, and of thoſe who protected them. 
Thus, after mutual ſuſpicions and diſcontents, the 
flame broke out with violence; and Mavrice re- 
ſolved the downfal of thoſe, who ruled the republic, 
| without ſhewing a proper regard to his counſels; and 
J 

J 
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alſo of the Arminians, who eſpouſed their cauſe. 


we learn from AuBtry's Memaoires pour ſerwir a Þ Hiſtoire de Hollande ei 

des autres Provinces Unies, ſe&. ii. p. 216. Ed. Paris. If we are 

to believe AvuBery (informed by his father, who was, at that time, 

ambaſſador of France at the Hague), OL.DenBarneveLD diſapproved 
\ of this deſign, prevented its execution, and loft his life by his bold 
5 oppoſition to the views of the prince. This account is looked upon 
| as erroneous by Lx Vassor, who takes much pains to refute it, and 
\ indeed with ſucceſs, in his Hifteire de Lovis XIII, tom. ii. p ii. page 
0 123. Le CLeac, in his Bib/ioth. Choifie, tom. ii. p. 134. and in his 
N Hiſlory of the United Provinces, endeavours to confirm what is related 
f by Avuzery, and alſo affirms, that the project, formed by Mavxice, 

had been formed before by his father. The determination of this de- 
bated point is not neceſſary to our preſent purpoſe. It is ſufficient to 
obſerve, what is acknowledged on all ſides, that OLDenNBARNEVELD 
j and his aſſociates fuſpected Prince Mavrice of a deſign to encroach 
upon the liberties of the republic, and to arrogate to himſelf the ſu- 
ö preme dominion. Hence the zeal of BaxneveLD to weaken his in- 
0 uence and to ſet bounds to his authority: hence the indignation and 
reſentment of Mavrice: and hence the downfall of the Arminian 
ſect, which enjoyed the patronage, and adhered to the intereſts of 
OLDENBARNEVBLD and GROTIUS, 
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ment were caſt into priſon. OLDENBARNEVELD, a 
man of gravity and wiſdom, whoſe hairs were grown 
grey in the ſervice of his country, loſt his life on a pub- 
lic ſcaffold ; while GRorius and HooGERBEETS were 


condemned to a perpetual priſon [, under what pretext 
or 


[4] The-truth of this general account of theſe unhappy diviſions 
will undoubtedly be acknowledged by all parties, particularly at this pe- 
riod of time, when theſe tumults and commotions have ſubſided, and 
the ſpirit of party is leſs blind, partial, and violent. And the can- 
did and ingenuous Calvinifts who acknowledge this, will not thereby 
do the ſmalleft prejudice to their cauſe. For ſhould they even grant 
(what I neither pretend to affirm nor deny) that their anceſtors, carri- 
ed away by the impetuous ſpirit of the times, defended their religi- 
ous opinions in a manner, that was far from being conſiſtent with 
the dictates of moderation and prudence, no rational concluſion can be 
drawn from this, either againſt them or the goodneſs of their cauſe. 
For it is well known, both by obſervation and experience, that 
unjuftifiable things have often been done by men, whoſe characters 
and intentions, in the general, were good and upright ; and that a 
good cauſe has frequently been maintained by methods that would 
not bear a rigorous examination. What I have ſaid with brevity on 
this ſubje& is confirmed and amplified by Lx CLerxc, in his Hiſtoire 


by GroT1vs, in his Apologeticus eorum, qui Hollandiæ et Weſtfrife, 
et vicinis quibuſdam 2 prefuerunt ante mutationem quæ ewenit, 
An. 1618. The life of OLDpENBARNEVEID, written in Dutch, was 
publiſhed at the Hague in 49. in the year 1648. The hiſtory of his 
trial, and of the judgment pronounced on the famous triumvirate, 
mentioned above, was drawn, by Gerard BAN Dr, from authentic 
records, and publiſhed under the following title: Hiſtoire van de Recht- 
Jileginge gehouden in den jaaren 1618 et 1619, omtrent de drie gevan- 
gene Heeren JORANN VAN OLDENBARNEVELD, RomnouT HooOGER- 
BEETsS, en HUGO DE GROOT; a third edition of this book, aug- 
mented with Annotations, was publiſhed in 4to at Rotterdam, in he 
year 1723. The Hiſtory of the Life and Actions of GroT1Vs, compoſed 
in Dutch by CasrARD BRANDT and Apkrian Van CATTENBURGH, and 
drawn moſtly from original papers, cafts a conſiderable degree of light 
on the hiftory of the tranſactions now before us. This famous work 
was publiſhed in the year 1727, in two volumes in folio, at Dort and 
Amſierdam, under the following title: Hiftorie wan het leven des Heeren 
Hui pe Groor, beſchreven tot den Anfang van ⁊yn Geſand/chap wegens 
de Koninginne en Kroone van Zwweden aan't Hof van Vrankryck door Cas ARD 
BRANDT, en werwolgt tot zyn dood door ADrR1an Van CATTENBURGH. 
Thoſe who deſire to form a true and accurate notion of the cha- 
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des Provinces Unies, and the Biblioth. Choifie, tom. ii. p. 134. and alſo 
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The HISTORY Sect. II. Part II. 


CexTURY or in conſequence of what accuſations or crimes, is un- 


XVII 


known to us [I]. As the Arminians were not charged 
with any violation of the laws, but merely with depart- 
ing from the eſtabliſhed religion, their cauſe was not of 
ſuch a nature as rendered it cognizable by a civil tribu- 
nal. That, however, this cauſe might be regularly 
condemned, it wasjudged proper to bring it before an 
eccleſiaſtical aſſembly or national ſynod. This method 
of proceeding was agreeable to the ſentiments and 
principles of the Calviniſts, who are of opinion that all 
ſpiritual concerns and religious controverſies ought to be 
judged and decided by an eccleſiaſtical aſſembly or 


council [i]. | 


racer and conduct of GroT1vs, and to ſce him as it were near hand, 
muſt have recourſe to this excellent work ; ſince all the other ac- 
counts of this great man are inſipid. lifeleſs, and exhibit little elſe 
than a poor ſhadow, inftead of a real and animated ſubftance. The 
life of GRorius compoſed by Bux in French, and publiſhed ſuc- 
ceſſively at Paris and Amſterdam, in two volumes in 8vo. deſerves per- 
haps to be included in this general cenſure; it is at leaft a very 
indifferent and ſuperficial performance. [See the following note.) 

C7) Dr. Mosneim, however impartial, ſeems to have conſulted 
more the authors of one ſide than of the other ; probably becauſe 
they are more numerous and more univerſally known. When he 
publiſhed this hiftory, the world was not favoured with the Lezters, 
Memoirs, and Negotiations of Sir DUDLEY CaRLEToON ; which Lord 
RovsTown, (now earl of HARDWICE) drew forth ſome years ago 
from his incftimable treaſure of hiſtorical manuſcripts, and pre- 
ſented to the public, or rather at firſt to a ſelect number of perſons, 
to whom he diftributed a ſmall number of copies of theſe Negotiations, 
printed at his own expence. They were ſoon tranſlated both into 
Dutch and French; and, though it cannot be affirmed, that the 
ſpirit of party is no where diſcoverable in them, yet they contain 
anecdotes with reſpect both to OLpensBarntvelD and GroTivs, 
that the Arminians and the other patrons. of theſe two great men 
have been ſtudious to conceal, Theſe anecdotes, though they may 
not be at all ſufficient to juſtify the ſeverities exerciſed againſt theſe 
eminent men, would, however have prevented Dr. Mos nE from 
ſaying, that he knew not under what pretext they were arreſt- 
ed.] | 


Lin) Are the Calviniſts particular in this? in what kind aſſembly 


ought debates purely theological to be decided? Not ſurely at a quar- 


ter ſeſſions, or in a council of war.] 
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VI. Accordingly a ſynod was convoked at Dort, in Cons 


the year 1618, by the counſels and influence of prince 
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MAuRICE u], at which were preſent eccleſiaſtical de- The fynod 
puties from the United Provinces, as alſo from the of Der 


churches of England, Heſſia, Bremen, Switzerland, and 
the Palatinate, Thevweading men among the Armini- 
ans appeared before this famous aſſembly to defend 
their cauſe ; and they had at their head, Simon Epts- 
corius, who was, at that time, profeſſor of divinity 
at Leyden, had formerly been the diſciple of Armini- 
us, and was admired, even by his enemies, on ac- 
count of the depth of his judgment, the extent of his 
learning, and the force of his eloquence. This emi- 
nent man addreſſed a diſcourſe full of moderation, 
gravity, and elocution, to the aſſembled divines ; but 
this was no ſooner finiſhed, than difficulties aroſe which 
prevented the conference, the Arminians had demanded 


in order to ſhew the grounds, in reaſon and ſcripture, 


on which their opinions were founded. The Arminian 
deputies propoſed to begin the defence of their cauſe 
by refuting the opinions of the Calviniſts their adver- 
ſaries, This propoſal was rejected by the ſynod, which 
looked upon the Arminians as a ſet of men that lay 


under the charge of hereſy ; and therefore thought it 


incumbent upon them firſt to declare and prove their 
own opinions, before they could be allowed to combat 
the ſentiments of others. The deſign of the Armi— 
nians in the propoſal they made was probably to get 
the people on their ſide, by ſuch an unfavourable re- 
3 of the Calviniſtical ſyſtem, and of the 

arſh conſequences, that ſeem deducible from it, as 
might excite a diſguſt, in the minds of thoſe that were 
preſent, againſt its patrons and abettors. And it is 
more than probable, that one of the principal reaſons, 
that engaged the members of the ſynod to reject this 


LC Our author always forgets to mention the order, iſſmed out 
by the States-general, for the convocation of this famous ſynod ; and 
by his manner of expreſſing himſelf, and particularly by the phraſe 


(MavkiTio audore), would ſeem to infinuate, that it was by the 
prince that this aſſembly was called together. J | 


U 3 propoſal, 
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CENTURY propoſal, was a conſideration of the genius and el. 

VII. quence of Ee1scoertus, and an apprehenſion of the 

effects they might produce upon the multitude. When 

all the methods employed to perſuade the Arminians 

to ſubmit to the manner of proceeding, propoſed by 

the ſynod, proved ineffectual, they were excluded from 

that aſſembly, and returned home complaining bitterly 

of the rigour and partiality with which they had been 

treated. Their cauſe was nevertheleſs tried in their 

abſence, and, in conſequence of a ſtrict examination of 

their writings, they were pronounced guilty of peſtilen- 

tial errors, and condemned as corrupters of the true re- 

ligion. This ſentence was followed by its natural ef- 

fects, which were the excommunication of the Armi- 

nians, the ſuppreſſion of their religious aſſemblies, and 

the deprivation of their miniſters. In this unhappy 

conteſt the candid and impartial obſerver will eaſily 

perceive that there were faults committed on both 

ſides. Which of the contending parties is moſt worthy 

of cenſure is a point, whoſe diſcuſſion 1s foreign to our 
preſent purpoſe [9]. : 

The judg- VII. We ſhall not here appreciate either the merit 


wn rhe or demerit of the divines, that were aſſembled in this 


formed con- 
— ws [0] The writers who have given accounts of the ſynod of Dort arc 


mentioned by Jo. ALBERT. Farkicivs, in his Bibliath. Græc. vol. 
Xi. p. 723. The moſt ample account of this famous aſſembly has 
been given by Bxaxpr, in the ſecond and third volumes of his Hiſtory 
of the Reformation in the United Provinces; but as this author is an 
Arminian, it will not be improper to compare his relation with a 
work of the learned LevYDEkxeR, in which the piety and juſtice of 
the proceedings of this ſynod are vindicated againft the cenſures of 
BraxnpDT. This work, which is compoſed in Dutch, was publiſhed 
in two volumes in 4to at Amſterdam, in the years 1705 and 1707, 
under the following title: Eere van de Nationale Synode, wan Dordrecht 
wvoorgeflaan en beveſtigd legen de beſchuldingen van G. Branpr. After 
comparing diligently theſe two productions, I could fee no enormous 
error in BRANDT; for in truth, theſe two writers do not ſo much 
differ about facts, as they do in the reaſoning they deduce from them, 
and in their accounts of the cauſes from whence they proceeded. 
The reader will do well to conſult the Letters of the learned and 
worthy Mr. Join HaLes of Eaton, who was an impartial ſpectator 
of the proceedings of this famous ſynod, and who relates with can- 
dour and ſimplicity what he ſaw and heard. | 
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famous ſyndd ; but we cannot help obſerving that their CevTuzr 
W Ganctity, wiſdom, and virtue have been exalted beyond 
all meaſure by the Calviniſts, while their partiality, 
violence, and their other defects, have been exaggerat- 
ed with a certain degree of malignity by the Armi- 
nians pl. There is no ſort of doubt, but that among 
the members of this aſſembly, who ſat in judgment up- 
on the Arminians, there were ſeveral perſons cqually 
diſtinguiſned by their learning, piety, and integrity, 
who acted with upright intentions, and had not the 
leaſt notion, that the ſteps they were taking, or en- 
couraging, were at all inconſiſtent with equity and wiſ- 
dom. On the other hand, it appears with the utmoſt 
evidence, that the Arminians had reaſon to complain 
of ſeveral circumſtances that ſtrike us in the hiſtory of 
this remarkable period. It is plain, in the firſt place, 
that the ruin of their community was a point, not only 
premeditated, but determined even before the meet- 
ing of the national ſynod [q]; and that this ſynod was 
not ſo much aſſembled to examine the dectrine of the 
Arminians, in order to ſee whether it was worthy of 
toleration and indulgence, as to publiſh and execute 
with a certain ſolemnity, with an air of juſtice, and 
with the ſuffrage and conſent of foreign divines, whoſe 
authority was reſpectable, a ſentence already drawn. 
up and agreed upon by thoſe who had the principal 
direction in theſe affairs. It is further to be obſerved, 
that the accuſers and adverſaries of the Arminians were 
their judges [7], and that Bo RNMAN, who preſided 
in this famous ſynod, was diſtinguiſhed by his peculiar 
hatred of that ſect; that neither the Dutch nor foreign 
divines had the liberty of giving their ſuffrage accord- 
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[2] All that appeared unfair to the Arminians in the proceedings 
of this ſynod, has been collected together in a Dutch — of entitled, 
Nullitegten, Miſhandelingen, ende anbyllike Proceduren des Nationalen Sy- 
nod: ge bouden binnen Dordrecht, &c. 

LC This aſſertion is of too weighty a nature to be advanced 
without ſufficient proof. Our author quotes no authority for it.) 

[{r) This may, in ſome meaſure, be true; but how could this 
inconvenience be avoided 71 TS 
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CexnTURY 


XVII. 


The fate of 
the Armi- 
nians after 
the ſynod 
of Dort. 


juſtification, was manifeſtly violated [7]. 


lation of HaLE's account of the ſynod of Dort, p. 394400. 
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ing to their own private ſentiments, but were obliged 
to deliver the opinions of the princes and magiſtrates, 
of whoſe orders they were the depoſitaries [5]; that 
the influence of the lay-deputies, who appeared in the 
ſynod with commiſſions from the States-general and 
the prince of Orange, was ſtill ſuperior to that of the 
eccleſiaſtical members, who ſat as judges ; and, laſtly, 
that the ſolemn promiſe, made to the Arminians, when 
they were ſummoned before the ſynod, that they ſhould 
be all;wed the freedom of explaining and defending their 
opinions, as far as they thought proper, or neceſſary to their 


VIII. The Arminians, in conſequence of the deci. 
ſion of the ſynod, were conſidered as enemies of their 
country and of its eſtabliſhed religion; and they were 
accordingly treated with great ſeverity. They were 
deprived of all their poſts and employments, whether 
eccleſiaſtical or civil; and, which they looked upon 
as a yet more intolerable inſtance of the rigour of their 
adverſaries, their miniſters were ſilenced, and their 
congregations were ſuppreſſed. They refuſed obedi- 
ence to the order, by which their paſtors were prohi- 
bited from performing, in public, their miniſterial 
functions; and thus drew upon themſelves anew the 
reſentment of their ſuperiors, who puniſhed them by 
tines, impriſonment, exile, and other marks of 1gno- 
miny. To avoid theſe vexations, many of them re- 
tired to Antwerp, others fled to France; while a conſi- 
derable number, accepting the invitation ſent to them 
by FrEDerIC, duke of Holſtein, formed a colony, 
which ſettled in the dominions of that prince, and 


[(s) Here our author has fallen into a palpable miftake. The 
Dutch divines had no commiſſion but from their reſpeCtive conſiſtories, 
or ſubordinate eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies ; nor are they ever depoſitarics 
of the orders of their magiſtrates, who have lay-deputies to repreſent 
them both in provincial and national ſynods. As to the Engliſh and 
other foreign doors that appeared in the ſynod of Dort, the caſe 
perhaps may have been ſomewhat different.] 

L] See Le Vassor, Hiffoire du Regne de Lovis XIII, tom. iii. 
livr. xii. p. 365, 366.—and Mosneiw's Preface to the Latin tran(- 


butt 
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ed built for themſelves a handſome town, called Frede- Curun r 
s, BY 7ick/adr, in the dutchy of Sleſwyck, where they ſtil] XVII. ' ö 
at I live happy and unmoleſted, in the open profeſſion and T8 3 
ie free exerciſe of their religion. The heads of this co- | 
dl WE lony were perſons of diſtinction, who had been obliged 7 
de to leave their native country on account of theſe 14 
y, WT troubles, particularly ApRI AN VAND ER WAEL, who mM 
n WT was the firſt governor of the new city [ul. Among A 
tze perſecuted ecclefiaſtics, who followed this colony, br 
ir were, the famous Voxsrius, who, by his religious ſenti- 1 
ir ments, which differed but little from the Socinian 4 
ſyſtem, had rendered the Arminians particularly odi- | 


ous, GREVINCKHoOVIUs, a man of a reſolute ſpirit, 
who had been paſtor at Rotterdam, GouLarRT, GREVI- 
us, WALTERs, NaRstus, and others [w]. 

IX. After the death of Prince Maurice, which They are 
happened in the year 1625, the Arminian exiles expe- from eule. 
rienced the mildneſs and clemency of his brother and 
ſucceſſor FREDERIC HENRV, under whoſe adminiſtrati- 
on they were recalled from baniſhment, and reſtored to 
their former reputation and tranquillity. Thoſe who had 
taken refuge in the kingdom of France and in the Spa- 
niſh Netherlands, were the firſt that embraced this oc- 
caſion of returning to their native country, where they 
erected churches in ſeveral places, and more particu- 
larly in the cities of Amſterdam and Rotterdam, under 
the mild ſhade of a religious toleration. That they 
might alſo have a public ſeminary of learning for the 
inſtruction of their youth, and the propagation of 
their theological principles, they founded a college 
at Amſterdam, in which two profeſſors were appointed 

[4] The hiftory of this colony is accurately related in the famous 
letters publiſhed by PU LimBokcCh and CHrISTIAN HARTSOEK ER, 
entitled. Epiſlolæ præſtantium et eruditorum wirorum Ecclefeaſtice et T beo 
logicæ, of which the laft edition was publiſhed in folio at Amferdam, in 
the year 1704.—See alſo Jo. MoLLEr1 Introductio in Hiflor. Cherſoneſi. 
Cimbricæ, p. ii. p. 108.—and PoxNTorePiDaNl Annales Eccleſiæ Danice 
Diplomatici, tom. iii. p. 714. 

[ww] For an ample account of Voxsrius, ſee Jo. MoLLeri Cimbria 
Litterata, tom. ui. p. 931. alſo p. 242. 247. 249. 255. 576. 


where we find a particular account of the other eceleſiaſties above- 
mentioned. 5 hag 
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Cxxrux v to inſtruct the candidates for the miniſtry, in the vari. 
ous branches of literature and ſcience, ſacred and pro. 
fane, Simon Eriscorius was the firſt profeſſor of i 
theology among the Arminians; and ſince his time the 
ſeminary, now mentioned, has been, generally ſpeak. 
ing, furniſhed with profeſſors eminent for their learn. 
ing and genius, ſuch as CouRCELLEs, POELENBURG, 


LI BZORcH, LE CLERC, CATTENBURGH | x], and 


„ Wire. 

Theancent X. We have already ſeen, that the original differ. 
— ence between the Arminians and the Calviniſts was en. 
um. tirely confined to the five points mentioned above, re- 


lative to the doctrines of Predeſtination and Grace; 


——— — 


native country, the theological ſy ſtem of this commu- 
nity underwent a remarkable change, and aſſumed an 
aſpect, that diſtinguiſhed it entirely from that of all other 
Chriſtian churches. For then they gave a new ex- 
plication of theſe five articles, that made them almoſt 
coincide with the doctrine of thoſe who deny the ne- 
ceſſity of divine ſuccours in the work of converſion 
and in the paths of virtue. Nay, they went ſtill fur- 
ther, and bringing the greateſt part of the doctrines of 
Chriſtianity before the tribunal of reaſon, they modi- 
fied them to their taſte, and accommodated them to 
their theological ſyſtem. Arminius, the parent and 
founder of the community, was, undoubtedly, the in- 
ventor of this new form of doctrine, and taught it to 
his diſciples [y]; but it was firſt digeſted into a regular 
| | ſyſtem, 
[x] There is an accurate account of theſe and the other Arminian 
writers given by AbRIAN Van CATTENBURGH, in his Bibliotheca 
Scriptorum Remonſirantium, printed in 8% at Amflerdam, in the 
year 1728. | 


[3] It is a common opinion, that the ancient Arminians, who 
*fouriſhed before the ſynod of Dort, were much more ſound in 


and it was the doctrine of the former concerning theſe d 
points alone that occaſioned their condemnation in the b 
ſynod of Dort. It is further to be obſerved, that theſe WF © 
five points, as explained at that time by the Armi. WW © 
nians, ſeemed to differ very little from the Lutheran : 
ſyſtem. _ Rut aſter the ſynod of Dort, and more eſpe- t 
cially after the return of the Arminian exiles into their . 

| 
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Neloquence, by Eerscoetus, whole learning and ge- 
nius have given him a place among the Arminian 
doctors, next to their founder [ꝰ Z]. 


their opinions, and ſtrict in their morals, than thoſe who have lived 

after this period; that Axuixius, himſelf only rejected the Calviniſti- 
cal doctrine of abſolute decrees, and what he took to be its immedi- 
ate conſe; uences, adopting in all other points the doctrines received in 
the Reformed churches, but that his diſciples, and more eſpecially 


5 Er iscor ius, had boldly tranſgreſſed the bounds, that had been 
Ne wiſely preſcribed by their maſter, and had gone over to the Pelagi- 
E- ans and even to the Socinians. Such, I ſay, is the opinion com- 
e monly entertained concerning this matter. But it appears, on 
0 the contrary evident to me, that Arminius, himſelf, had laid 
= the plan of that theological ſyſtem, that was, in after times, em- 
ne braced by his followers, and that he had inftilled the main prin- 
le ciples of it into the minds of his diſciples; and that theſe latter 


and particularly Ey1scoe1us, did really no more than bring this 
plan to a greater degree of perfection, and propagate with more 
courage and perſpicuity, the doctrines it contained. I have 
the teſtimony of Arminius to ſupport this notion, beſides ma- 
ny others that might be alledged in its behalf; for, in the /af 
will made by this eminent man a little before his death, he 
plaialy and poſitively declares, that the great object he had 
in view, in all his theological and minifterial labours, was to 
unite in one community, cemented by the bonds of fraternal cha- 
rity, all ſects and denominations of Chriſtians, the papifts except- 
ed: his words as they are recorded in the funeral oration, which 
was compoſed on occaſion of his death by BerTivs, arc as follow, 
Ea propojui et dotui . . . . gue ad prepagatianem, amplificationemgque 
veritatis, religionis Chrifliane, wiri Dei cultus, communis fictetis, et 
Jane inter homines conver/ationis, denigue ad CONVENIENTEM CuR1S- 
TIANO NOMINI TRANQUILITATEM ET PACEM juxta verbum Dei ros- 
SENT CONFERRE, EXCLUDENS EX IIS PAPATUM, cum guo zul unites 
fabi, nullum pietatis aut Chriſtiane pacis vinculum ſervari pete. Theſe 
words, in their amount, coincide pei fectly with the modern ſyſtem of 
Arminianiſm, which extends to the limits of the Chriftian church, 
and relaxes the bounds of fraternal communion in ſuch a manner, 
that Chriſtians of all ſects and all denominations, whatever their 
ſentiments and opinions may be (papiſts excepted), may be formed in- 
to 2 religious body, and live together in brotherly love and con- 
cord. x | 

Lx] The life of this eminent man was compoſed in Latin by the learn- 
ed and judicious LtmBorcn, and is ſingularly worthy of an attentive 
peruſal. It was publiſhed at Amferdam in 8v9. in the year 1701. 


Þþ ſyſtem, and embelliſhed with the charms of a maſculine Cru 
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che, and love, and thus be formed into one ſamily or com. 
9 


Century Xl. The great and ultimate end- the Arminians ſeem F 
XVII. to have in view, is, that Chriſtians, though divided 


The great in their opinions, may be united in fraternal charity 
end propoſ- 
Amin munity, notwithſtanding the diverſity of their theolo. 
yltem, and gical ſentiments. In order to execute their benevo. 
. purpoſe, they maintain, that CHRIST demands 
from his ſervants more virtue than faith; that he has 
confined that belief, which is eſſential to ſalvation, 
to a few articles; that, on the other hand, the rules 
of practice, he has preſcribed, are extremely large in 
their extent; and that charity and virtue ought to be 
the principal ſtudy of true Chriſtians. Their definiti- 
on of a true Chriſtian 1s ſomewhat latitudinarian in 
point of belief. According to their account of things, 
every perſon is a genuine ſubje& of the kingdom of 
Curi1sT, I. Who receives the holy Scriptures, and 
« more eſpecially the NRW TESTAMENT, as the rule 
« of his faith, however he may think proper to in- 
terpret and explain theſe ſacred oracles; 2. Who 
abſtains from idolatry and polytheiſm with all ther 
concomitant abſurdities; 2. Who leads a decent, 
honeſt, and virtuous life, directed and regulated by 
the laws of God; and 4. Who never diſcovers a ſpi- 
rit of perſecution, diſcord, or ill-will towards thoſe | 
who differ from him in their religious ſentiments, or Wl © 
in their manner of interpreting the holy Scrip- W .. 
e tures,” Thus the wide boſom of the Arminian Wl » 
church is opened to all who profeſs themſelves Chriſti- Wt 
ans, however eflentially they may differ from each 
other in their theological opinions. The papiſts alone 
are excluded from this extenſive communion, and 
this becauſe they eſteem it lawful [a] to perſecute thoſe 
who will not ſubmit to the yoke of the Roman pon- 


cc 
40 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


[{4) It is not only on account of their perſecuting ſpirit, but alſo 
on account of their ido/atrous worſhip, that the Arminians exclude the 
papiſts from their communion. See the following note.] 

tif, 


hap. Ill. of the Arminian C H URC H. 


¶ondemn theſe latitudinarian terms of communion ; it 
s true, indeed, that, if other Chriſtian churches adopt- 
Ed them, diverſity of ſentiments would be no longer 


7 if [5]. It is not our deſign here either to juſtify or to Sn 


&n obſtacle to mutual love and concord. 
„XII. From all this it appears plainly enough, that The armis 
& {he Arminian community was a kind of medley, com- 


poſed of perſons of different principles, and that, pro- 
Perly ſpeaking, it could have no fixed and ſtable 
Form or ſyſtem of doctrine. The Arminians, how- 
ever, foreſeeing that this.circumſtance might be object- 
ed to them as a matter of reproach, and unwilling to 
paſs for a ſociety connected by no common principles, 
Yor bond of union, have adopted, as their Confeſſion of 
aitb, a kind of theological ſyſtem drawn up by Eers- 
Wcopius, and expreſſed, for the moſt part, in the 


# [5] For a full and accurate repreſentation of this matter, the read- 
er need ſcarcely have recourſe to any other treatiſe, than that which 
is publiſhed in the firft volume of the works of Eriscor 1us (p. 508.) 
under the following title: Verus Theologus Remonſlrans, - five were Re- 
nonſtrantium Theologie de errantibus dilucida declaratio. This treatiſe is 
written with preciſion and perſpicuity. Le CLerc, in the Dedication 
8 prefixed to his Latin tranſlation of Dr. Hammond's Paraphraſe and 
Commentary on the New Teflament, gives a brief account of the Armi- 
nian principles and terms of communion in the following words, 
addreſſed to the learned men of that ſet: You declare, ſays he, that 
they only are excluded from your communion, who are chargeable with 
idolatry—awho do not receive the holy Scriptures as the rule of faith—who 
trample upon the precepts of CHRIST by their licentious manners and actions 
— and who perſecute thoſe who differ from them in matters of 
religion“. Many writers affirm, that the Arminians acknowledge 
as their Brethren all thoſe who receive that form of doctrine, that is 
known under the denomination of the Apo/ile's Creed. But that 
theſe writers are miſtaken, appears ſufficiently from what has been 
already ſaid on this ſubjet; and is further confirmed by the ex- 
preſs teſtimony of Les CLerc, who (in his Biblioth. Ancienne et M. d. 
tom. XXxv. page 119.) declares that it is not true, that the Ar- 
minians admit to their communion ail thoſe who reccive the 
Apoſtles Creed; his words are, Ils ſe trompent; ils (the Arminians) 
offrent la communion & tous ceux, qui recoivent Pecriture ſainte com- 
me la ſeule regle de la foi et des maurs et qui ne font mi idulatres 
ni perſecuteurs. | 

The original words of L CTR, are Profitcri ſoleti .. eos dun- 
taxat 4 \wobis ext di, I (1) idolalatria ſunt centaminati, (2) qui minime 


babent ſcripturam fidei norma, (3) qui impuris moribus fanfla Chrifti pre- 
cepta concuicant, * aut gui deni que alios religtenis cauſa vexart. 


words. 


nian confe(- 


ſion of faith, 
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. words and phraſes of holy Scripture [cl. But as none 
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of their paſtors are obliged, either by oath, declara 
tion, or tacit compact, to adhere ſtrictly to this confer. 
ſion, and as on the contrary, by the fundamental con 
ſtitution of this community, every one is authoriſe 
to interpret its expreſſions (which are in effect ſuſcep 
tible of various ſignifications) in a manner conformable 
to their peculiar ſentiments; it evidently follows, tha 
we cannot deduce from thence an accurate and con. 
ſiſtent view of Arminianiſm, or know with, any de 
gree of certainty what doctrines are adopted or jectei 
by this ſect. Hence it happens, that the Arminiay doe. 
tors differ widely among themſelves concerning ſome 
of the moſt important doctrines of Chriſtianity [d] 
nor are they univerſally agreed or entirely uniform in 
their ſentiments of almoſt any one point, if we except 
the doctrines of Predeſtination and Grace. They all 
indeed, unanimouſly adhere to the doctrine, that ex 
cluded their anceſtors from the communion of the Re. 
formed churches, even Hat the love of God extends i: 
ſelf equally to all mankind; that no mortal is renderel 
finally unhappy by an eternal and invincible decree; an 
that the miſery of thoſe that periſh comes from themſelves; 
but they explain this doctrine in a very different man. 
ner from that in which it was formerly underſtood 
Be that as it may, this is the fundamental doctrine d 
tne Arminians, and whoever oppoſes it, become: 
thereby an adverſary to the whole community; where. 
as thoſe, whoſe objections are levelled at particular te. 
nets which are found in the writings of the Arminian 
divines, cannot be ſaid, with any degree of propriety, 


[e] This Confeffion of Faith is extant in Latin, Dutch and 
German. 'The Latin edition of it is to be found in the work 
of Epis8COPIUS, tom. it. p. it. p. 69.—-Where may be found alſo 
a Defence of this Confefiom againſt the objection of the profeſſors of 
divinity at Leyden. | 

[4] They, who will be at the pains of comparing together the 
theological writings of Ep1scoytus, CoURCELLEs, LIMBORCH, Lt 
CLere, and CaTTExNBURGH, will ſee clearly the diverſity of ſenti- 
ments that reigns among the Arminian doors. 


t9 
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attack or cenſure the Arminian church, whoſe the. Cenrory 


nei 

ra. {logical ſyſtem, a few articles excepted, is vague aud 

fe. Fincertain {e], and is not characteriſed by any fixed {et 

ot doctrines and principles. Such only attack certain 

ſed Hoctors of that communion, who are divided among 4 

ep. themſelves, and do not agree, even in their explica- 5 

ble ions of the doctrine relating to the extent of the di- 1 

ha vine love and mercy; though this be the fundamen- 1 

bn. Mal point that occaſioned their ſeparation from the Re- 171 
de. formed churches. 4 
tel XIII. The Arminian church makes, at preſent, but The preſent # 
oc. nn inconſiderable figure, when compared with the Re- minianiſim. 1 
me formed; and, if credit may be given to public re- 4 
port, it declines from day to day. The Arminians 1 


have ſtill in the United -Provinces thirty-four congre- 
gations, more or leſs numerous, which are furniſhed 
vith eighty-four paſtors ; beſides theſe, their church at 
; Fredericſtadt, in the dutchy of Holſtein, ſtill ſubſiſts. 
8 It cannot however be ſaid, that the credit and influence 
Jof their religious principles have declined with the exter- 
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nal luſtre of their community; ſince it is well known, 1 
that their ſentiments were early adopted in ſeveral coun- iv 
tries, and were ſecretly received by many who had 44 
not the courage to profeſs them openly. Every one is 4 
d. acquainted with the change that has taken place in the | 


eſtabliſhed church of England, whole clergy, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, ſince the time of Archbiſhop Lau, 
have embraced the Arminian doctrine concerning 
Predeſtination and Grace; and ſince the reſtoration of 
CHARLES If, have diſcovered a ſtrong propenſity to 
many other tenets of the Armiman church. Beſides 
this, Whoever has any acquaintance with the world, 


[{e) What renders the Arminian Confeffion of Faith an uncertain 
1 of the ſentiments of the community is, the liberty in 
which every paſtor is indulged of departing from it, when he finds 
any of its doctrines in contradiction with his private opinions. See 
the Introduction to the Arminian Confeſſion of Faith, in the third volume 
of the French abridgment of BAA NDr's Hifory of the Reformation of 
the Netherlands. 


muſt, 


Cexrury muſt know, that, in many of the courts of prote{ | 
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tant princes, and, generally ſpeaking among tho 
perſons that pretend to be wiſer than the multitude 
the following fundamental principle of Arminia 
iſm is adopted, That thoſe doctrines, whole he. 
« lief is neceſſary to ſalvation, are very, few in num 
ber; and that every one is to be left at full liberty, 
& with reſpect to his private ſentiments of God and 
* religion, provided his life and actions be conform 
able to the rules of piety and virtue.” Even thi 
United Provinces, which ſaw within their boſom the 
defeat of Arminianiſm, are at this time ſenſible of 2M 
conſiderable change in that reſpect; for while the pa. 
trons of Calviniſm in that republic acknowledge, thai 
the community, which makes an external profeſſion 
of Arminianiſm, declines gradually both in its num 
bers and influence; they, at the ſame time, com. 
plain, that its doctrines and ſpirit gain ground 
from day to day; that they have even infinuatedW 
th-mſelves more or leſs into the boſom of the eſtab- 
liſhed church, and infected the theological ſyſtem d 
many of thoſe very paſtors, who are appointed 91 
maintain the doctrine and authority of the ſynod d 
Dort. The progreſs of Arminianiſm in other coun- 
tries is abundantly known; and its votaries in Fran, 


Geneva, and many parts of Switzerland, are certainly Wy © 
very numerous. 1 

The external forms of divine worſhip and eccleſi- WW © 
aſtical government in the Arminian church are almoſt f 


the ſame with thoſe that are in uſe among the Preſby- 
terians. As, however, the leading men among the 
Arminians are peculiarly ambitious of maintaining 
their correſpondence and fraternal intercourſe with the 
church of England, and leave no circumſtance nnim- 
proved that may tend to confirm this union; ſo they 
diſcover, upon all occaſions their approbation of the 


epiſcopal form of eccleſiaſtical government, and oy 
| | Tels 


- 
ame. oth. ft Sc oo aan” a. 
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feſs to regard it as moſt ancient, as truly ſacred, and Cznrvzy 
as ſuperior to all other inſtitutions of church-polity — 


[f]: | 
CHAP. IV. 


The HisTory of the ſeft, called QUuakrRs, 


1 HE ſect of Qu AK ERS received this denomi- The riſe of 
| | nation, in the year 1650, from Gerv as BEN- — 
VET, Eſq. a juſtice of peace in Derbyſhire [g], partly Fox. 
on account of the convulſive agitations and ſhakings 
of the body with which their diſcourſes to the people 
were uſually attended, and partly on account of the 
exhortation addreſſed to this magiſtrate by Fox and his, 


companions, who, when they were called before him, 


N- 

. deſired him, in a loud voice and vehement emotion of 
body, to tremble at the word of the Lord. However ſar- 
caſtical this appellation may be, when conſidered in 
its origin, the members of this ſect are willing to adopt 
it, provided it be rightly underſtood ; they prefer, 
WW nevertheleſs, to be called, in alluſion to that doctrine 
chat is the fundamental principle of their aſſociation, 
-W Children or Confeſſors of Light, In their converſation 
and intercourſe with each other, they uſe no other term 
of appellation than that of Friend [Hi. 


This ſect had its riſe in England, in thoſe unhappy 
times of confuſion, anarchy, and civil diſcord, when 
every political or religious fanatic, that had formed 
new plans of government, or invented new ſyſtems of 


CF] Hence, to omit many other circumftances that ſhew unqueſ- 
tionably the truth of this obſervation, the Arminians have been at 
great pains to repreſent Gxorius, their hero and their oracle, as a 

rticular admirer of the conſtitution and government of the church 
of England, which he preferred before all other forms of eccleſiaſtical 
polity. See what Le CLerc has publiſhed on this ſubject at the end 
of the edition of Gxorius's book, De weritate religionis Chriftiane, 
which he gave at the Hague in the year 1724, p. 376. 

[g] See GEORGE SHEWEL's Hiffory of the Quakers, p. 23.—NEal's 
Hiftory of the Puritans, vol. iv. p. 32. : 

[5] SHEWEL, loc. cit. p. 624. | 


| Vol. IV. theology, 


322 


Cenruxx theology, came forth with his novelties to public view, 
VII. and propagated them with impunity among a fickle 


| ſeveral counties in England, giving himſelf out for a 
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? 
5 


and unthinking multitude, Its parent and founder was 
GeoRGE Fox, a ſhoe-maker, of a dark and melancholy 
complexion, and of a viſionary and enthuſiaſtic turn 
of mind. About the year 1647, which was the twen. 
ty-third year of his age, he began to ſtrole through 


perſon divinely inſpired, and exhorting the people to 
attend to the voice of the divine word, that lies hid in 
the hearts of all men. After the execution of CHARLES 
I, when all laws both civil and eccleſiaſtical ſeemed 
to be entirely ſuſpended, if not extinct, Fox exerted 
his fanatical powers with new vigour, and formed more 
ambitious and extenſive views. Having acquired a 
conſiderable number of diſciples of both ſexes, who 
were ſtrongly infected with his wild enthuſiaſm, he ex. 
cited great tumults in ſeveral parts of England; and, 
in the year 1650, went ſo far as to diſturb the devotion 
of thoſe that were afſembed in the churches for the 
purpoſes of public worſhip, declaring, that all ſuch 
aſſemblies were uſeleſs and unchriſtian. For theſe ex- 
travagancies, both he and his companions were fre- 
quently caſt into priſon, and chaſtiſed, as diſturbers of 
the peace, by the civil magiſtrate i]. 

II. This 


[7] Beſides the ordinary writers of the eceleſiaſtical hiſtory of this 
century, the curious reader will do well to confult Crxoes1 Hiftoria 
Duacheriana tribus Libris comprehenſa, the ſecond edition of which was 
publiſhed in 8v0 at Amfterdam,..in the year 1703. A phyſician, 
named KoLxanslus, who was born'a. Lutheran, but turned Quaker, 
publiſhed critical remarks upon this hiſtory, under the title of Dilu. 
cidationes, which were firft printed at Amflerdaem in the year 1696. And 
it muſt be acknowledged, that there are. many inaccuracies in the 
hiftory of Croxsws ; it is, however, much. leſs faulty than anothet 
hiftory of this ſe&, which was publiſhed at Colgu in 1299 in, the 
year 1692, under the following title: Hiforre ck de la naifſend 
et du progres du Kouakeriſme avec celle de jes dogmes ;, for the anonymous 
author of this latter hiftory, inftead of relating well-att&fted facts, 
has compiled, without either diſcernment or choice, ſuch an extra- 
vagant medley of truth and falſhood, as is rather adapted to exeite 
laughter than to adminifter inſtruction. See the ſecond book N 2 
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W really ſeemed to be diſordered in their brains; and The frſt 

nence they committed many enormities, which the #tempts of 
modern Quakers endeavour to alleviate and diminiſh, der Crom- | 


but which they neither pretend tojuſtify nor to approve. wel. 


Chap. IV. of the ſect, called Quakers. 


II. This firſt aſſociation of Quakers was com- CE t 


ſed moſtly of vifionary fanatics, and of perſons that 


For the greateſt part of them were riotous and tumultu- 


R ous in the higheſt degree; and even their female diſ- 


ciples, forgetting the delicacy and decency peculiar to 
their ſex, bore their part in theſe diſorders. They ran, 
like Bacchanals, through the towns and villages, de- 
claimed againſt epiſcopacy, preſbyterianiſm, and every 
fixed form of religion; railed at public and ſtated 


es1Us's Hiſtoria Qualeriana, p. 322 and 376. as alſo Le CIERRC, 
Biblioth. Univerſelle et Hiſtorigue, tom, xxii. p. 53.— The moſt ample 
and authentic account of this ſect is that which was compoſed by 
GeorGe SHEWEL, from a great variety of genuine records, and 
partly from the papers of Fox, its founder, and publiſhed under the 
following title: The Hiftory .of the Chriſtian People, called Quakers. 
This work 'is remarkable both for the induftry. and accuracy, which 
the author has diſcovered in compiling it. But as SugwEL was him- 
ſelf a Quaker, fo he is ſometimes chargeable with concealing, dimi- 
niſhing, or repreſenting under artful colours, many things, which, 
if impartially related, muff have appeared diſhonourable, and might. 
have proved detrimental, to his community. It muft however be 
granted, that, notwithſtanding theſe defects, SyeweL's hiſtory is 
abundantly ſufficient to enable-an impartial and intelligent reader to 
form a juſt and ſatisfactory idea of this viſionary ſet. VoLTairE has 
alſo entertained the public with Four Letters, concerning the Religion, 
Manners, and Hiftory of the Duakers, in his Melanges de Litterature 
d Hiftoire et de Philoſophie, which are written with his uſnal wit and 
elegance, but are rather adapted to amuſe than inſtruct. The con- 
verſation between him and Ax DRM] PiTT, an eminent Quaker in 
Londen, which is related in theſe Letters, may be true in general: 
but to render the account of it ftill more pleaſing, the ingenious 
writer has embelliſhed it with effufions of wit and fancy, and even 
added fome particulars, that are rather drawn from imagination than. 
memory. It is from the books already mentioned, that the French 
Diſſertation on the Religion of the Yuakers (which is placed in the third 


volume of the ſplendid work, entitled, Ceremonies et Coutumes Religieuſes 


de tous les Peuples), is chiefly compiled, though with leſs attention 
and accuracy than might have been expected. A Lutheran writer, 
named FrepertC ErnesT Mis, has given an account of the Eng- 
liſh Quakers in a German work, entitled, Entwurff der Kirchen- 
Granung und Gebrguche der Quacker in Engeland. 

— 


X 2 worſhip; 
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Cexxvnxx worſhip; affronted and mocked the clergy, even in the 


very exerciſe of their miniſterial functions [&] ; tramp- 
led upon the laws and upon the authority of the ma. 
giſtrates under the pretext of being actuated by a di- 


vine impulſe ; and made uſe of their pretended inſpi- 


ration to excite the moſt vehement commotions both 
in ſtate and church. Hence it is not at all ſurprizing, 
that the fecular arm was at length raiſed againſt theſe 
pernicious fanatics, and that many of them were ſe— 
verely chaſtiſed for their extravagance and folly [I. 
CrRoMWELL himſelf, who was, generally ſpeaking, an 
enemy to no ſect, however enthuſiaſtical it might be, 
entertained unealy apprehenſions from the frantic vio. 
Jence of the Quakers, and therefore, in his firſt thoughts, 
formed a reſolution to ſuppreſs their riſing community, 
But when he perceived, that they treated with con- 
tempt both his promiſes and threatenings, and were, 
in effect, too powerful or too head-ſtrong to yield to 
either, he prudently abſtained from the uſe of force, 
and contented himſelf with employing wiſe meaſures 
and precautions to prevent their fomenting ſedition 


| / 

O A female, contrary to the modeſty of her ſex, came into 
M hiteball Chapel fark naked, in the midſt of public worſhip, when 
CrRomWELL was there,preſent. Another came into the Parliament- 
houſe with a trenchard in her hand, which ſhe broke in pieces, ſay- 
ing, Thus jhall he be broke in pieces. Thouas Abaus, having com- 


| plained to the protector of the impriſonment of ſome of his friends, 


and not finding redreſs, he took off his cap and tore it in pieces, 
ſaying, So ſhall thy government be torn from thee and thy houſe. Seve- 
ral, pretending an extraordinary meſſage from heaven, went about 
the — denouncing. the judgments of God againſt the protector 
and his council; and one came to the door of the Parliament-houſe 
with a drawn ſword, and wounded ſeveral, ſaying, He was inſpired 
by the Holy Spirit to kill every man that ſat in that houſe, The moſt 
extravagant Quaker, that appeared in this time, was James NaYLos, 
formerly an officer, a man of parts, and ſo much admired by theſe 


fanatics, that they blaſphemouſly ſtyled him, The ewerlafling ſon of 


righteouſneſs ; the prince of peace; the only begutten ſon of God ; the fair- 

o among ten thouſand. } | | 

[/] NeaL's Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. iv. p. 153.— SHEWEL' 

Hiſtory, &c. palſim. | 
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among the people, or undermining the foundations of 
his new ſovereignty [m]. 


produce ſuch tumults in church and ſtate, as at the 
firſt declaration of their celeſtial pretenſions. Under 
the reign of CHARLES Il, both their religious doctrine 
and diſcipline aſſumed a more regular and permanent 
form, by the care and induſtry of Fox, aſſiſted, in 
this very neceſſary undertaking, by RoERY BarcLay, 
GeorGE Keith, and SAMUEL FisHER, men of learn- 
ing and abilities, who became, notwithſtanding, mem- 
bers of this ſtrange community. Fox ſtood in urgent 
need of ſuch able aſſiſtants; for his groſs ignorance 
had rendered his religion hitherto, a confuſed medley 


tate, therefore, uſed their utmoſt endeavours to digeſt 
theſe under certain heads, and to reduce them to a 
ſort of theological ſyſtem n]. But ſuch was the change 
of times, that the wiſer and more moderate Quakers 
in England ſuffered more vexations, and were involved 
in greater calamities, than had fallen to the lot of 
their frantic and turbulent anceſtors. Theſe vexations, 
indeed, were not ſo much the conſequence of their 
religious principles, as of their ſingular cuſtoms and 
manners in civil life. For they would never give to 
magiſtrates thoſe titles of honour and pre-eminence 
that are deſigned to mark the reſpect due to their 
authority; they alſo refuſed obſtinately to take the 
oath of allegiance to their ſovereign [9], and to pay 


3 tithes 


Lu] Crarenpon tells us, in his Hiftory of the Rebellion, that the 
Quakers always perſevercd in their bitter enmity againſt CromweELL. 
See SHEWEL's Hiſtory, book i. p. 91. 113. 148, 149. 

[z] For an account of the life and writings of BAR cLAV, ſee the 
General Difionary.,—ShEweL, in his Hiflory of the Quakers, gives an 
ample account of Kirn. There is alſo particular mention made of 
1 in a German work, entitled, Un/chuldige Nachricht, 1750, 

338. | 
C This refuſal to take the oath of allegiance did not proceed 


from 


CenTury 


I. In proceſs of time the fumes of this exceſſive The pro- 
fanaticiſm began to evaporate, and the ardent impetu- pe 
oſity of the riſing ſect ſeemed gradually to ſubſide; Chartes 11, 
nor did the divine light, of which the Quakers boaſt, _ James 


of incoherent tenets and viſions. The new triumvi- 
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he went over to Holland in order to perſuade the prince o 
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tithes to the clergy; hence they were looked upon 
as rebellious ſubjects, and, on that account, were fre- 
quently puniſhed with great ſeverity [p]. Under the 
reign of James Il, and more particularly about the 
year 1685, they began to ſee more proſperous days, 
and to enjoy the ſweets of toleration and liberty, which 
they owed not to the clemency of the government, 
but to the friendſhip of that monarch for the famous 
WILLIAM PENN [, who had been employed by him 
in matters of the utmoſt' moment, and had rendered 
him ſignal and important ſervices [r]. What JAuxs 


from any diſaffection to the government, but from a perſuaſion that 
all oaths were unlawful, and that wearing, even upon the moſt 
ſolemn occaſions, was forbidden in the New Teftament. They alſo 
ſincerely believed, that they were as much obliged to obedience by 
an affirmation, which they were willing to make, as by an oath.] 

[ p] See a circumftantial account of their ſufferings under CHarLEs 
IT, in Nxal's Hiftory of the Puritans, vol. iv. p. 313. 353. 396. 432. 
510. 518. 552. 569.—BURNET's Hiſtory of his own Times, vol. i. p. 
271.—SHEWEL, /oc. cit. paſlim. FE, 

[g] See Suxwer's Hiſtory of the Quakers. 

[{r) The indulgence of James II towards the 2zakers, and other 
diſſenters from the eſtabliſhed church, was, at bottom, founded on 
a zeal for popery, and deſigned to favour the Roman-catholics. 
More particularly the order he ſent to the Lord Mayor of Londen, 
the 7th of November, 1687, to diſpenſe with the Quakers not ſwear- 
ing, was evidently deſigned to open a door to the Roman-catholics 


to bear offices in the ſtate without a legal qualification. —At the ſame 


time, it is probable enough, that a perſonal attachment to the fa- 
mous W1LL1am Pexx may have contributed to render this mon- 
arch more indulgent to his ſect than he would otherwiſe have been. 
The reaſons of this attachment are differently ented. Some 
ſuppoſe it to have been owing to the ſervices of his father in the 
fleet, commanded againft the Dutch, in the year 1665, by king 
James, when duke of York. Others attribute this attachment to his 
perſonal ſervices. From the high degree of favour he enjoyed at 
court, they conclude that he was a concealed papiſt, and aſſiſted the 
king in the execution of his deſigns. That the imputation of popery 
was groundleſs, appears from his correſpondence with Dr. TiLLoT- 
SON, which is publiſhed in the Life of Pex, that is prefixed to the 
firſt volume of the works of the latter. It is nevertheleſs certain, 
that he was very intimate with Father PETERS the hot-headed Jeſuit, 
whoſe bigotry formed the king's projects, and whoſe imprudence 
rendered them abortive. It is alſo certain, that, in the year 1686, 

4 Orange to 
come into King Jamss's meaſures.] 


had 
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had done, from motives of a perſonal or political na- 
ture, in favour of the Quakers, King WILLIAM III 
confirmed and continued from a zeal for maintaining 
the rights of conſcience, and nA, the cauſe of 
religious liberty. From theſe motives, he procured a 
full and ample toleration for diſſenters of "almoſt all 
denominations; and the Quakers, in confequence of 
this grant, enjoyed at length, upon a conſtitutional 
footing, tranquillity and freedom [5]. 


IV. Fatigued with the vexations and perſecution, The 


which they ſuffered in their native country during the & 


ſore diſtant ſettlements, where they might ſhelter 
themſelves from the ſtorm ; and with this view began 
to diſſeminate their religious principles in various coun- 
tries. Attempts of this nature were made in Germany, 
Pruſſia, France, Italy, Greece, Holland, and Holſtein, 
but with little ſucceſs. The Dutch however were, 
after much importunity, perſuaded to allow a certain 
number of theſe enthuſiaſts to ſettle in Holland, where 
they ſtill continue to reſide. Multitudes of them alſo 
went over to America, and formed ſettlements there not 
long after the firſt riſe of their ſect; and it afterwards 
happened, by a ſingular concourſe of events, that this 
new world became the chief ſeat of their proſperity and 
freedom. WILLIAM PENN, ſon of the famous vice- 
admiral of that name, who embraced Quakeri/m in 
the year 1668, received, in the year 1680, from 
CrarLes II, and from the Engliſh parliament, the 
grant of an ample, fertile but uncultivated province 
in America, as a reward for the eminent ſervices of 
his father. This illuſtrious Quaker, who was far from 
being deſtitute of parts, and whoſe activity and pe- 

netration were accompanied with an uncommon degree 
of eloquence 2], carried over * him into his new 
| | domi- 


L] Oeumures de M. de VOLTAIRE, tom. bv. * 182. 
b elk t) Biſhop BuxnzT, who knew Pzxw' perſonally, ſays, chat * he 
-* wasa talking vain man, * * a high opinion of his own 


«© eloquence, 
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reign of CHartes II, the Quakers looked about for ef Er- 
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Centvxy dominions a conſiderable colony of his Friends and 
XVII. Brethren; and he founded in thoſe diſtant regions a re. 
public, whoſe form, laws and inſtitutions reſembled ng 
other known ſyſtem of government, whoſe pacific 
principles and commercial ſpirit have long bleſſed it 
with tranquillity and opulence, and which ſtill con- 
tinues in a proſperous and flouriſhing ſtate fu]. The 
Qua fers predominate in this colony both by their in. 
fluence and their numbers; but all thoſe who acknoy- 
ledge the exiſtence and providence of one ſupreme 
Being, and ſhew their reſpect to that Being, either by 
external worſhip, or at leaſt by the regularity of their 
lives and actions, are admitted to the rights and privi. 
leges of citizens in this happy republic. The large 
province, that conſtitutes its territory, was called Penn- 
filvanta, from the name of its proprietor ; and its ca- 
pital city was named Philadelphia, from the ſpirit of 
union and fraternal love that reigned at firſt, and is 
{till ſuppoſed to prevail, more or leſs, among its 
inhabitants. 
The inte. V. Even during the life of their founder, the 
way diſputes Quakers, notwithſtanding their extraordinary preten- 
of the Qua- ſions to fraternal charity and union, were frequently 
kers. divided into parties, and involved in conteſts and de- 
bates. Theſe debates, indeed, which were carried on 
in the years 1656, 1661, and 1683, with peculiar 
warmth, were not occaſioned by any doctrines of a 
religious nature, but by a diverſity of opinions about 
matters of diſcipline, about certain cuſtoms and man- 
ners, and other affairs of little moment; and they 
were generally terminated in a ſhort time, and with- 
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e eloquence, that he thought nothing could ſtand before it and that 
* he had a tedious, /u/ciovs way, that was not apt to overcome a 
* man's reaſon, though it might tire his patience.” ] 

[#] The laws and charters of the colony of Pennſilvania may be 
ſeen in Rayrin's Hiftory, Penn's Works, and in other collections of 
public records; they are alſo inſerted in the Bibliothegue Britannique, 
tom. xv. p. 310. tom. xvi. p. 127,——PENN acquired a great 

utation, both by his writings and the active figure he made in 
life. See the acounts given of him by S#gweL and BoxxEr. 


out 
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which happened in the year 1691, ſome Friends, and 
more eſpecially GzorGE Kerry, who was by far the 
moſt learned member of the community, excited, by 
Wtheir doctrines and innovations, new diſcords of a much 
more ſerious and momentous kind than thoſe which 
had before divided the Brethren. This fountain of 
W contention was opened in Pennſilvania, where KRI H 
vas charged with erroneous opinions concerning ſeveral 
points of theology, and more particularly concerning 
= the Human Nature of CyrisT, which he ſuppoſed to 
be two-fold, the one ſpiritual and celeſtial, the other 
corporeal and terreſtrial [x]. This and other inventi- 
ons of KreiTH would perhaps have paſſed without cen- 
T ſure , among a people who reduce the whole of religion 
to fancy and a kind of ſpiritual inſtinct, had not this 
learned man animadverted, with a certain degree of ſe- 
verity, upon ſome of the fantaſtic notions of the Ameri- 


CPR — wn A... 


their method of converting the whole hiſtory of 
S CyrIsT's life and ſufferings into a mere allegory, or 
ſymbolical repreſentation of the duties of Chriſtianity. 
The European a dare not ſo far preſume upon 
the indulgence of the civil and eccleſiaſtical powers, as 
to deny openly the reality of the hiſtory of the life, 
mediation, and ſufferings of CHRIS THUHJʒ but, in Ame- 
rica, where they have nothing to fear, they are ſaid to 
expreſs. themſelves, without ambiguity, on this ſubject, 
and to maintain publicly that CyrisT never exiſted, 
but in the hearts of the faithful. This point was de- 
bated between KeiTH and his adverſaries in ſeveral 
general aſſemblies of the ſect, held in England, and 
was at length brought before the parliament. The 
conteſt was terminated in the year 1695, by the ex- 
communication of KEIN H and his adherents, which fo 


[wv] See SHEWEL's Hiftory of the Puakers. 
[x] Ceremonies et Coutumes de teus les Peuples du monde, tom iv. p. 
141,-CRoss1 Hiforia Zuakeriana, lib. iii. p. 446. | 


i put much difficulty [w]. But after the death of Fox, Century 


can Brethren, and oppoſed in a more particular manner, 
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Century exaſperated this famous 


church, and died in its communion [z]. His friend; 


and followers continued, for a long time, to hold then 


aſſemblies and exerciſe their religion in a ſtate of (eps, 
ration from the reſt of the ſect; but now, if we ma 


believe public fame, they are reconciled with ther 


| Brethren [ a] | 
The religi- 


22 VI. The religion of the ſect, called Quakers, has 2 

akers con air of novelty that ſtrikes, at firſt ſight; but when viey. 
—_— ed cloſely, it will appear to be nothing more than; 
point of certain modification of that famous myſtic theoly, 


which aroſe ſo early as the ſecond century, was fel. 
tered and embelliſhed by the luxuriant fancy of Og. 
GIN, and, paſſing through various hands, aſſumed dif. 
ferent aſpects, until it was adopted by the Qua ber. 
who ſet off the motley form with new additions d 


Y Biſhop BurneT, who was certainly better acquainted with th 
hiſtory of Keira (with whom he had been educated) than Dr. M. 
SHEIM, attributes his return to the church of England to a mud 
worthier motive than irritation and reſentment. He tells us, tha 
KeiTH, after that the American Quakers had appeared to him u 
little better than Deifts, oppoſed them ſo warmly, that they ſen 

him back to England. Here he opened a new meeting, and by: 
printed ſummons called together the whole party to convince them d 
theſe error s. He continued theſe meetings, /ays the biſhop, being 
** ftill, in outward appearance a Quaker, for ſome: years: till hay 
ing prevailed as far as he ſaw any appearance of ſucceſs, he lail 
* afide their exterior, and was reconciled to the church.” See Bur: 
© NET's Hiſtory of his own Times, vol. ii. p. 249-] ee 

[Lz] See Bux ET, ibid.—Sngwr's account of the troubles o- 
caſioned by Kir, in his Hiſtory of the Qualers. But ShEw £L wa 
either unacquainted with the true nature and ftate of this contro 
verſy, which, as he was an illiterate man, may well have been the 
caſe, or he has given deſignedly a falſe and ambiguous repreſen 
tation of the matter. See the life of KusTzr, in the Europa Er 
dita of RARTLE TUS“, where this controverſy is placed in its true 
light. KusrER was a man of probity, who lived at that time in 
America, and was an eye-witneſs of theſe diviſions. 

La] See Roctss's Chriſtian Puaker, publiſhed in 4t9 at London in 
the year 1699.—as alſo The Yuakers a Divided People, publiſhed in 
1708. Uyſchulaig. Nachricht, 1744. p. 496. 


* This work is written in German. 


Sec. II. Parth : 


Quaker Cy], that he returned 
VII ſome years after this, into the boſom of the Englif |; 


| their 
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their own invention. Fox, indeed, is not chargeable Cexruzy 
iſ Lich theſe inventions; his ignorant and inelegant 
4 MFſimplicity places him beyond the reach of ſuſpicion 
en in this matter; but it is, at the ſame time, undoubt- 
Jedly certain, that all his doctrine concerning the in- 
ternal word, and the divine light within its operations 
and effects, was either borrowed from the writings of 
the Myſtics, which were ar that time, in the hands of 
many, or at leaſt picked up from the converſation and 
expreſſions of ſome perſons of the Myſtic order. The 
tenets, however, which this blunt and illiterate man 
expreſſed in a rude, confuſed and ambiguous manner, 
were dreſſed up and preſented under a different form 
by the maſterly hands of BarcLay, Keith, Fish- 
ER, and PENN, who digeſted them with ſuch ſagacity 
and art, that they aſſumed the aſpect of a regular 
ſyſtem. The Quakers may therefore be deemed with 
reaſon the principal branch of the Myſtics, as they 
not only embraced the precepts of their hidden wiſdom, 
but even ſaw its whole tendency, and adopted without 
heſitation, all its conſequences [B. on 


[5] Moft people are of opinion. that we are to learn the true doc- 
trine and ſentiments of the Quakers from the Catechiſm of RoBerT 
BarCLAY, and more eſpecially from his Apology for the true Chriftian 
Divinity, &c. which was publiſhed at London in 4to. in the year 
1676, and was tranſlated into ſeveral foreign languages. Nor do L 
deny, that the members of this ſect are very deſirous that we ſhould 
judge of their religious ſentiments by the doctrine that is exhibited 
in theſe books. But if thoſe who are diſpoſed to judge by this rule, 
go ſo far as to maintain, that theſe books contain all the religious 
tenets, that have formerly been advanced, or are at preſent adopted, 
by the people called Zuakers, they may be refuted, without difficul- 
ty, from a great variety of books and records of unqueſtionable 
authenticity. It is neceſſary to enter into the true ſpirit of 
BarcLary's writings. This ingenious man appeared as a Patron and 
Defender of Quakeriſm, and not as a profeſſed teacher or expoſitor of 
its various doctrines; and he interpreted and modified the opinions of 

his ſect after the manner of a champion or advocate, who undertakes 
the defence of an odious cauſe. How then does he go to work? 
In the firſt place, he obſerves an entire ſilence in relation to thoſe 
fundamental principles of Chriftianity, concerning which it is of great 
conſequence to know the / real opinions of the Quakers; and __ 
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the Quakers 


whence all their other tenets are derived, is that fam. 
The princi- OUS and ancient opinion of the Myſtic ſchool, “ Thy 
pal tenets of © ihere lies concealed in the minds of all men a certain porn. 


| ably to all the other productions of that community. There is, 


ſeveral Adverſaries. The firſt Part of this book was written by Pens; 


The HISTORY SeQ.Il. Parth 
VII. The fundamental doctrine of Quakeriſm, from 


* on of divine reaſon, a ſpark of the ſame wiſdom thy 
e exiſts in the ſupreme Being. Therefore, thoſe why 
are deſirous of arriving at true felicity and eterna] 
ſalvation, muſt, „according to their ſyſtem, hy 


he exhibits a ſyſtem of theology, that is evidently lame and imper 
fect. For it is the. peculiar buſineſs of a prudent apologiſt to paß 
over in ſilence points, that are ſcarcely ſuſceptible of a plauſible de- 
fence, and to enlarge upon thoſe only which the powers of geniu 
and eloquence may be able to embelliſh and exhibit in an advantage 
ous point of view. It is obſervable, in the ſecond place, that Bu. 
CLAY touches in a ſlight, ſuperficial, and hafty manner ſome tenet; 
which, when amply explained, had expoſed the Quakers to fever 
cenſures; and in this he diſcovers plainly the weakneſs of his cauk, 
Laſtly, to omit many other obſervations that might be made here, 
this writer employs the greateſt dexterity and art in ſoftening and 
modifying thoſe invidicus doctrines, which he cannot conceal, and 
dare not diſavow; for which purpoſe he carefully avoids all thoſe 
phraſes and terms that are made uſe of by the 2uakers, and ar 
peculiar to their ſe&, and expreſſes their tenets in ordinary language, 
in terms of a vague and indefinite nature, and in a ſtyle that catts: 
ſort of maſk over their natural aſpect. At this rate the moſt enor- 
mous errors may be held with impunity ; for there is no doctrine, 
however abſurd, to which a plauſible air may not be given by fol 
lowing the inſidious method of BaxcLar ; and it is well known, that 
even the doctrine of Se1xosa was, with a like artifice, dreſſed out and 
diſguiſed by ſome of his diſciples. The other writers of this {ct 
have declared their ſentiments with more freedom, perſpicuity and 
candour, particularly the famous WILLIAM PENN and GEokct 
WHITEHEaD, whoſe writings deſerve an attentive peruſal prefer- 


among other writings of theſe eminent Quakers, one in whoſe com- 
poſition they were both. concerned, and which was publiſhed at Lon 
don, in the year 1674, under the following title: The Chriſtian 
Quaker and his Divine Teitimony windicated, by Scripture, Reaſon, and 
Authorities, againſt the injurious attempts that have been lately made bt 


and the Secend by WrrreEHEaD. There is alſo in SHewer's Hil- 
tory, a Confeſſion of Faith, that was publiſhed by the Quakers in the 
year 1693, during their controverſy with KeiTu; but this con- 
feſſion is compoſed with great prudence, and is full of ambi- 


guity, 
: “ (elt- 
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elf. converſe, contemplation, and perpetual efforts CenTuer 
to ſubdue their ſenſual affections, endeavour to draw XVII. 
forth, kindle, and inflame that drvine, hidden ſpark, 

« which is overpowered by the darkneſs of the fleſh, 

and ſuffocated, as it were, by that maſs of matter, 

« with which it is ſurrounded. They who obſerve this 

„ rule will feel, ſay the Quakers, a divine glow of 

* warmth and light, and hear a celeſtial and divine 
voice proceeding from the inward receſſes of their 

* ſouls; and by this light and this voice they will 

« he led to all truth, and be perfectly aſſured of 

their union with the ſupreme Being.” This hidden 
treaſure, which is poſſeſſed, though not improved, by 

all the human race, bears different denominations in 

the language of this fanatical ſect. They frequently 

call it drvine I'ght, ſometimes a ray of the eternal wiſ- 

am, at others, the heavenly Sophia, whom they ſup- 

W poſe married to a mortal, and whoſe wedding-gar- 
ments ſome of their writers deſcribe with the moſt 
gaudy and pompous eloquence. But the moſt uſual 
epithets given to this ſpiritual treaſure are thoſe of the 
internal word, and of CHRIST within; for as, on the 

one hand, they adopt that doctrine of Or1Gin, and 

the ancient Myſtics, which repreſents CHRIS, as the 
eternal reaſon, or wiſdom of God; and, on the 
other, maintain, that all men are endowed naturally 

with a certain portion of the divine wiſdom; they 

are thus directly led to affirm, that CyrisT, or the 

word of God, dwells and ſpeaks in the hearts of all 

men [c]. 

VIII. All the ſingularities and wonderful fancies, The tenen 
that are to be found in the religious ſyſtem of the gut fen, 
Quakers, are the immediate conſequences of the fun- fundamental 
damental principle now mentioned. For ſince Curisr ic 
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Le] It is, nevertheleſs, to be obſerved, that the modern Quakers, 
as appears from the writings of MarTin and others, are, generally 
ſpeaking, ignorant of the ſyſtem of their anceftors, and perpetually 
confound the- innate, divine light abovementioned, with the operati- 
ons of the Holy Ghoſt in the minds af the faithful, 

reſides 
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 Cenrvr reſides in the inward frame of every mortal; it follows, 
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* word, ſuch as the Jews, Mahometans, and ſavage 
< nations, are not, on that account, either removed 
from the path or deſtitute of the doctrine of ſalva. 
tion, though they, indeed, want this inferior and 
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ing void of life, have not a degree of efficacy and 


to unite it to God. The only advantage that, in 


upon the Bible, as a mute maſter, who, by ſigns 
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Firſt, that the whole of religion confifts in calling 
off the mind from external objects, in weakenin 
the influence and aſcendant of the outward ſenſe, 
and in every one's entering deeply into the inmoft 
receſſes of his heart, and liſtening attentively to the 
divine inſtructions and commands, that the internal 
word or Cyr1sT within delivers there; ſecondly, that 
the external word, 1. e. the holy Scripture, neither 
points out the way of ſalvation, nor leads men to it; 
ſince it only conſiſts of letters and words, which, be. 


power, ſufficient to illuminate the human mind and 


their opinion, reſults from a peruſal of the holy 
Scriptures, is that they excite the mind to liſten tv» © 
the dictates of the internal word, and to go to the 
{chool of CnRIS T, who teaches within them ; or, to 
expreſs the ſame thing in other words, they look 


and figures, points out and diſcovers that Jung 
maſter and effeQual guide who dwells in the mind; 
Thirdly, that they, who are without this written 


ſubordinate help to its attainment. For if they on- 
ly attend to this inward teacher, who always ſpeaketh, 
when the man is ſilent, they will learn abundantly, 
from him, all that is neceſſary to be known and prac- 
tiſed in order to their final happineſs ; that of con- 
ſequence, fourthly, the rn of Cayr1sT is of a 
vaſt extent, and comprehends the whole race of 
mankind, For all have CyrisT within them, and 
therefore, even thoſe, who are deprived of the 
means of knowledge, and live in the groſſeſt igno- 
rance of the Chriſtian religion, are capable of ob- 
taining, through' him, wiſdom here, and happineſs 
hereafter, Hence alſo they conclude, that 478 
— 
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Chap. IV. of the ſef, called Quakers. 


« who lead virtuous lives, and reſiſt the impulſe of C 
« their luſts and paſſions, whether they be Jews, Ma- 
. hometans, or Polytheiſts, ſhall be united to God in 
„ this life, by means of the Cur1sT that lies hidden 
« within them, and ſhall enjoy the fruits of this union 
jn the life to come. To thele tenets they add, in the 
„ fifth place, that a heavy, dark body, compoſed of 
corrupt matter, hinders men from diſcerning, with 
« eaſe, this hidden CHRIST, and from hearing his di- 
« vine and internal voice. Therefore they look upon 
« it as a matter of the higheſt importance, to watch 
«* againſt the pernicious conlequences of this union 
„between the ſoul and body, that the latter may not 
„blunt the powers of the former, diſturb its tran- 
“ quillity, or, by the miniſtry of the outward ſenſes, 
« fill it with the images of vain, ſenſible; and external 
Objects. The conſideration now mentioned en- 
gages them, /aftly, © to look upon it as utterly incred- 
“ 1ble, that God ſhould ever again ſhvt up, in the ſame. 
„material habitation, the fouls that are ſet free by 
« death from their bodily priſon; and therefore they 
“ affirm, that the e of the reſurrection 
„of the body muſt either be interpreted in a figura- 
« tive ſenſe, or be underſtood as pointing out the crea- 
« tion of a new and celeſtial body [d]. 

IX. It appears evidently from all this, that the ex- 
iſtence of the man Cux1sT Jtsvs, together with the e. 


divine origin, his life, and actions, his ſatisfaction, 
merits, and ſufferings, make no eſſential part of the 
theological ſyſtem of the Quakers, which is built upon 
a different foundation, and derives the whole plan and 
method of ſal vation from the ChRISTH within, Hence 
ſeveral members of that ſect, as we learn from writers 
of unqueſtionable authority, went ſuch an extravagant 


[4] The Quakers adopt all theſe tenets ; they are at leaſt obliged 
to adopt them, unleſs they renounce the fundamental principles of 
their ſyſtem. We have omitted the mention of thoſe points about 
which they diſpute among themſelves, that we may not appear to 
take pleaſure, in repreſenting them under odious colours. 2 
| eng 
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CexTvzy length as to maintain, that the accounts we have g 
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to the hiſtory of the divine Saviour; and, in a more 


Their reli- 
ious diſcip- 
me and 


warſhip. 


ful 
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2 


Jesvs Cukisr, im the Goſpel-hiſtory, do not relate 
to the ſon of God, who took upon him the nature r 
man, but to that CuRISH within, whoſe operations ate 


recorded by the ſacred hiſtorians in a figurative ang x 
allegorical language. This opinion, if we may con. f 
fide in the teſtimonies of unexceptionable witneſſes, is f 
ſo far from having loſt its credit among them, that i v 
is ſtil] openly profeſſed by the American Quaker, 2 
Thoſe of Europe, whether from the force of conviction t 
or the ſuggeſtions of prudence, differ entirely from 6 


their Brethren in this reſpect; they hold, © That the 
« divine wiſdom or reaſon reſided in the Son of the 
Virgin Maxy, and conveyed its inſtructions to man. 
kind by his miniſtry ;”” and they profeſs to believe, 
&« That this divine man really did and ſuffered what is 
* recorded concerning him by the ſacred writers.“ lt 
is nevertheleſs certain, that they expreſs themſelves in 
a very ambiguous manner on many points that relate 


particular manner, their notions concerning the fruits 
of his ſufferings and the efficacy of his death are ſo 
vague and obſcure, that it is very difficult to know, 
what is their real opinion about the degree of this ef. 
ficacy and the nature of theſe fruits. It is ſtill further 
worthy of obſervation, that the European Quaker, 
though they acknowledge the reality of the life, actions 
and ſufferings of CHRIST, yet do not entirely reject 
the allegorical interpretation of our Saviour's Hiſtory 
mentioned above; for they conſider the events, that 
happened to CHRIST in the courſe of his miniſtry here 
upon earth, as the ſigns and emblems of thoſe ſcenes 
through which the Mental CyHr1sT muſt paſs, in order 
to render us partakers of eternal ſalvation. Hence 
they talk in high-ſwoln and pompous ſtrains (like their 
models the Myſtics) of the birth, life, ſufferings, death 
and reſurrection of CyrIsT in the hearts of the faith- 


X. The religious diſcipline, worſhip, and practice of 
the Quakers flow from the ſame original ſource, ><a 
| W hic 7 


of 
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W which, as we have already obſerved, their dotrine Century 


and tenets were immediately derived. They meet 
for the purpoſes of religion on the ſame days, which 
are ſet apart for the celebration of public worſhip in 


all other Chriſtian churches ; but they neither obſerve 


feſtivals, nor uſe external rites and ceremonies, nor 
ſuffer religion, which they place entirely in the mental 


8 worſhip of the Hidden CyrisT, to be ſhackled and 


cramped by poſitive inſtitutions. All the members of 
their community, whether male or female, have an 
equal right to teach and exhort in their public meet- 


@ ings; for who, ſay they, will preſume to exclude from 


the liberty of ſpeaking to the Brethren, thoſe perſons, 


in whom CHr1sT dwells, and by whom he ſpeaks ? 


They reject the uſe of prayers, hymns, and the vari- 
ous outward forms of devotion, Wy which the public 


8 worſhip of other Chriſtian churches. is diſtinguiſhed , 


and this, indeed, is ai. inſtance of their conſiſtency 
with themſelves, as it is the immediate conſequence of 
their religious ſyſten.; for in their judgment it is not 
the perſon, who expreſſes his deſires in a ſet form of 
words, that can be ſaid to pray truly, but he, on the 
contrary, who, by a deep recollection, withraws his 
mind from every outward object, reduces it to a ſtate 
of abſolute tranquillity, filences every inward motion 
and affection, and plunges it, as it were, into the abyſs 
of Deity. They neither obſerve the inſtitution of Bap- 
tiſin, nor do they renew the remembrance of CHktsT's 
death and of the benefits that reſult from it, by the 
celebration of the Euchariſt. They look upon theſe 
two inſtitutions as merely Judaical, and alledge, that 
our Saviour obſerved them for no other end than to 
ſhew for once, in a viſible manner, the myſtical puri- 
fication of the ſon], under the figure of baptiſm, and 
the ſpiritual nouriſhment of the inward man, under 
that of the Euchariſt. 


XI. The moral doctrine of the Quakers, which is Their mo- 
remarkable for its exceſſive auſterity, is chiefly com- A 


prehended in the two following precepts: Firſt, * That 


the faithful are either to avoid entirely every thing 
Vo, IV. Y ce that 
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_ CexTURY C that tends to gratify the external ſenſes and paſſions, 
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every thing that can be ranked under the denomi- 
4 nation of ſenſual or bodily pleaſure; or, if ſuch rig. 
“ rous abſtinence be impoſſible in this preſent ſtate, 
«© and contrary to the evident laws of nature, ſuch 
& pleaſure is to be ſo modified and reſtrained by rea- 
“ fon and meditation, as to prevent its debaſing and 
* corrupting the mind. For as the whole attention of 
the mind muſt be given to the* voice and orders of 
& the internal guide, ſo, for this purpoſe, all poſſible 
care muſt be taken to remove it from the contagion 
4 of the body, and from all intimate and habitual com- 
* merce with corporeal objects.” By the ſecond leading 
precept of morality among the Quakers, all imitation of 
thoſe external manners, that go by the name of civility 
and politeneſs, as al(Þ® ſeveral matters of form, uſual 
in the conduct of life and in the connexions of human 
ſociety, are ſtrictly prohibited as unlawful. Hence 
they are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from all other Chriſtian 
ſets by their outward deportment and their manner of 
life. They never ſalute any perſon they meet in their 
way, nor employ in their converſation the uſual man- 
ner of addreſs and the appellations that civility and 
cuſtom have rendered a matter of decency at leaſt, 
if not of duty; they never expreſs their reſpect for 
magiſtrates or perſons in authority either by bodily 
geſtures, titles of honour, or in general by any of the 
marks of homage, that are paid them by perſons of all 
other denominations. Theycarry their pacific ſentiments 
to ſuch an extravagant length, as to renounce the right 
of ſelf-defence, and let paſs with impunity, and even 
without reſiſtance, the attacks that are made on their 
poſſeſſions, their reputation, nay, on their lives. They 
refuſe to confirm their teſtimonies by an oath, to ap- 
pear in behalf of their property before a civil tribunal, 
or to accuſe thoſe who have injured them. To theſe 
negative parts of their external conduct, they add pe- 
culiar circumſtances of a poſitive kind, that diſcover 
the ſame auſtere, ſtiff, proud, and formal ſpirit; for 


they diſtinguiſh themſelves, in a ſtriking manner, * 
c 


Chap. IV. of the ſect, called Qu Ak RRS. 339 


me reſt of their fellow-citizens by the gravity of their Cenruzy 


ni- WT aſpect, the ruſtic ſimplicity of their apparel, the affect- XVII. 
30. ed tone of their voice, the ſtiffneſs of their converſa- TT fl 
te, tion, and the frugality of their tables. It is, however, li 
ch WE affirmed by perſons of credit, who are eye-witneſſes | 
da- of what paſſes among the members of this ſect, that þ 
nd the modern, and more eſpecially the Engliſh Quakers, 
of WF whom trade has furniſhed with the means of luxury, 
of have departed from this rigid and auſtere manner of 
le life, and daily grow more reconciled to the outward 
on pleaſures and enjoyments of the world. Theſe more 
n- ſociable Quakers are alſo ſaid to modify and explain 
's WF the theology of their anceſtors in ſuch a manner, 
of as to render it more rational than it was in its primitive 


8 ſtate. At the ſame time it is certain, that many of 

the members of this ſect have either a falſe notion, or 

no notion at all, of that ancient theology. 

= XII. The principle of this community ſeem to Their form 


exclude the very idea of order, diſcipline and eccle- ——.— 


ſiaſtical government. Its leading members, however, ment. 
began to perceive in proceſs of time, that without 
laws and rulers it could not ſubſiſt, but muſt inevi- 
tably fall into confuſion and ruin. They accordingly 
erected a council of Elders, who diſcuſs and deter- 
mine matters of a doubtſul or difficult nature, and 
uſed all poſſible care and diligence in inſpecting the 
conduct of the Brethren, and in preventing whatever 
they look upon as prejudicial to the intereſts of the 
community. The names of thoſe that enter into the 
ſtate of wedlock, are given in to thoſe leading mem- 
bers, who alſo keep an exact regiſter of. the births and 
deaths that happen in their ſociety. They exerciſe, 
moreover, a certain degree of authority over thoſe who 
ſpeak in their meetings; fince it is well known, that 
in ſome places, theſe ſpeakers ſhew their diſcourſes to 
the ruling elders before they deliver them, in or- 
der that they may judge whether or no they are fit 
to be repeated in public. For ſince the abuſe that was 
made of the unbounded liberty that every individual 
had to inſtruct and exhort the congregation, and to (| Rus 
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CenTuRY and harangue when the pretended ſpirit moved them, new 
regulations have been obſerved; and this liberty has been 
conſiderably modified, in ſeveral places, to avoid the 
mockery, contempt, and cenſure to which the commu- 
nity was conſtantly expoſed by the abſurd, incoherent, 
and inſipid diſcourſes of many of its members. There 
are alſo in ſome of the more conſiderable congrega. 
tions, and more eſpecially in thoſe that are erected at 
London, certain perſons whoſe vocation it is to be al. 
ways prepared to ſpeak to the people, in caſe none 
of the congregation find themſelves inwardly moved or 
diſpoſed to perform that office. The appointment of 
theſe profeſſed ſpeakers was deſigned to remedy an in- 
conveniency that frequently happened in the Quaker. 
meetings, even, that the whole aſſembly was dil. 
miſſed without either inſtruction or exhortation, be- 
cauſe none found themſelves moved to ſpeak. It is in- 
deed to be obſerved, that this public diſcourſe is not 
looked upon, by the Quakers, as an eſſential part of 
their religion and worſhip; for the Brethren and Sifters 
do not meet, that they may hear the words of an 
external teacher, but that they may liſten with recol- 
lection to the voice of the divine inſtructor, which every 
one carries with him, in his own breaſt, or, to uſe 
their own phraſe, that they may commune with them- 
ſelves, Nevertheleſs, as theſe mute aflemblies ex- 
cite the laughter of their adverſaries, and expoſe 
them to the reproach of enthuſiaſm and frenzy, they 
have on that account appointed fixed ſpeakers, to whom 
they give a ſmall ſalary, that the whole time of their 

meeting may not be paſſed in ſilence. 
The Quakers: have, annually, a general aſſembly 
of the whole ſect, which meets at London the week be- 
fore Whit-Sunday, and 1s compoſed of deputies from 
all their particular congregations. They ſtill complain, 
notwithſtanding the toleration they enjoy, of certain 
ſeverities and hardſhips; but theſe are entirely owing 
to their obſtinate refuſal to pay thoſe tithes, which, by 
the laws of the land, are deſigned for the ſupport of 

the eſtabliſhed church, | 
CHAP. 


Chap. V. of the Mengonites, or Anabaptiſts. 
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Concerning the ME NNONI TES, or ANABAPTISTS. 
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I. AFTER various ſcenes of trial and perplex- The various 


ity, the Mennonites at length found, during: 


ortunes of 


he Menno- 


this century, the tranquillity they had long ſought after nites. 


in vain. They arrived, indeed, at this ſtate of repoſe 
by very flow ſteps; for though, in the preceding age, 
they were admitted to the rights and privileges of ci- 
tizens in the United Proyinces, yet it was a long time 
before their ſolicitations and pleas of innocence could 
engage the Engliſh, the Swiſs and Germans to receive 
them in their boſom, and to abrogate the laws that 
had been enacted againſt them. The civil magiſtrates, 
in theſe countries, had ſtill before their eyes the enor. 


mities committed by the ancient Anabaptiſts; and be- 


ſides, they could not perſuade themſelves, that a ſet of 
men, who looked upon all oaths as finful, and declared 
that magiſtracy and penal laws have no place in the 
kingdom of CHRIST, had the qualities and ſentiments 
that are neceſlary to conſtitute a good citizen. Hence 


ve find, even in this century, ſeveral examples of 


2 ſeverities employed againſt the Anabaptiſts, and 
ome inſtances of even capital puniſhments being in- 
flicted on them [el. But now, that the demonſtra- 

| tions 


Le] The ſeverities exerciſed in Switzerland againſt the Mennonites 
are recorded by OTT1us, in his Anal. Annabapt. p. 337. and more 
particularly thoſe that they ſuffered, in the year 1693, by HoTT1N- 
GER, in his German work, entitled, Schæveixeriſche Kirchen-Hiftorie, 
vol. i. p. 1101. nor even in this preſent century, have they been 
treated more mildly in the Canton of Bern, as appears from Sch vx's 
Hiftoria Mennonitar. cap. x, p. 289. in which we find the Jet- 
ters of the States general of ' the United Provinces interceding 
with that Canton in their behalf. A ſevere perſecution was ſet on 
foot againft them in the Palatinate in the year 1694, which was 
ſuſpended by the interceffion of WILLIAM III, king of Great- 

| Ns Y 3 ; Britain, 
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R tions of their innocence and probity are clear and un- 


gqueſtionable, they enjoy the ſweets of ſecurity and 
repoſe, not only in the United Provinces, but alſo in 
England, Germany and Pruſſia, where they procure, by 
their honeſt induſtry, and particularly by their appli. 
cation to trade and commerce, an ample ſubſiſtence 
for themſelves and their families. | 


ion and 8 
concord re- II. The wiſer members of this community eaſ1| 
hem. perceived, that their external tranquillity would nei. 


ther be ſtable nor permanent, unleſs their inteſtine diſ. 
cords were removed, and their ancient diſputes, about 
trifling and unimportant matters, charitably terminat- 
ed. They accordingly uſed their moſt zealous endes. 
vours to diffuſe the ſweets of charity and concord 
throughout their ſect; nor were their labours altogether 
unſucceſsful. In the year 1630, a conſiderable part of 
the Anabaptiſts of Flanders, Germany and Frieſland, con- 
cluded their debates in a conference held at Amſterdam, 
and enlered into the bonds of fraternal communion, each 
notwithſtanding reſerving to themſelves a liberty of re- 
taining certain opinions. This aſſociation was renewed, 
and confirmed by new reſolutions in the year 1649, by 
the Anabaptiſts of Flanders and Germany, between whom 
great diviſions had reigned FJ. All theſe formed a 
bond of union with thoſe branches of the ſect that 
were moſt diſtinguiſhed by their moderatton ; and they 
mitigated and corrected, in various reſpects, the rigo- 

N rous laws of Mx NNO and his ſucceſſors. 
Different III. Therefore, at this day, the whole community 
| abaptiſts. may be divided into two large ſects, the one compre- 
| hending the more Refined Anabaptiſts, remarkable for 
h their auſterity, who are alſo called Flemings or Flan- 
drians; and the others (called in the Dutch-language) 
the Groſſer Anabaptiſts, who are of a milder com- 
plexion and an eaſter and more moderate character, 


Britain. See SCHYN, ibid. p. 265. Biſhop BuRNET mentions ſome 
inftances of Anabaptiſts ſuffering death in Eagland during the 
ſeventeenth century, in the firſt volume of his Hiflory of bis own 
Times. | 
LTI Her. Scnvx, Plenior Deductio Hiflorie Mennonit. p. 41, 45 
92 Fan 


| 
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and go commonly under the denomination of Mater. Cenrvax 


landians. We have given already a particular account 
of the origin and etymology of theſe denominations. 
Each of theſe ſects is ſubdivided into a variety of 
branches, more eſpecially the refined and auſtere An- 
abaptiſts, who have not only produced two ſeparate 
ſocieties, diſtinguiſhed by the names of Groninganiſts 
ſg] and Dantzigers or Pruſſians [h], but alſo a conſi- 
derable number of more obſcure and inconſiderable 
factions, which differ in doctrine, diſcipline, and man- 
ners; and agree in nothing, but the name of Ana- 
baptiſts and in ſome ancient opinions that have been 
unanimouſly embraced by all the members of that 
ſect. All the refined Anabaprifts are the rigid follow- 
ers of Si Mo ME NNO, and ſtedfaſtly maintain, though 
not all with the ſame degree of ſeverity and rig- 
our, the ſentiments of their chief on the following 
points—the human nature of Carisr—the obligation 
that binds us to waſh the feet of ſtrangers in conſe- 
quence of our Saviour's command—the neceſſity of 
excommunicating and of avoiding, as one would do 
the plague, not only avowed ſinners, but alſo thoſe 
who depart, even in ſome light inſtances, from the 
ſimplicity of their anceſtors, and are tainted with any 
appearance of evil——the contempt that is due to hu- 
man learning, and other matters of leſs moment [I]. 
It is however to be obſerved, that in our times, 
ſome of the congregations of this refined ſect have 
been gradually departing from this' auſtere ſyſtem, 
and are proceeding, though with a flow pace, towards 
the opinions and diſciphne of the more moderate 
Anaba priſts. | 

IV. All theſe Anabaptiſts adopt a form of eccle- 
ſiaſtical government and diſcipline, that is adminiſtred 


[g] So called, becauſe they meet at certain ſtated times in the 


city of Groningen, 


The exter- 
nal form 
of the 
Mennonite 


church. 


[4] They derive this denomination from their adopting the man- 


ners and diſcipline of the Pruſſians. 
[7] See a German work, entitled, Nachricten won dem gegenward:- 


gen Zuſtande der Menoniten, by Ruxs, 1743. 
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conſiſtory or council by which the church is governed, 


The Ucke- 
walliſts. 
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by three diſtin& orders of perſons. The firſt order is 
that of the Biſhops or Preſbyters, who always preſide 
in the conſiſtory, and are alone inveſted with the 
power of adminiſtring the ſacraments of Baptiſm 
and the Lord's ſupper. The ſecond is that of the 
Teachers, who are ſet apart for the purpoles of puh. 
lic inſtruction, and the celebration of divine worſhip, 
The third comprehends the Deacons, who are choſen 
out of both ſexes. Theſe three orders compole the 


All matters of importance are propoſed, examined, 
and decided in the meetings of the Prethren. The 
miniſters are elected to their holy office by their (uf. 
frages, and are all, the Deacons excepted, 1aſtal- 
. by public prayers, attended with impoſition of 
ands. 

V. Among the inferior ſe& of the rigid Anabap- 
tiſts, the mcſt conſiderable is that which paſſes under 
the denomination of Uckewalliſts, and is ſo called 
after its founder UKE WALLES, a native of 
Friefland. This ruſtic, rigid, and ignorant ſectary, 
not only exhorted his followers to maintain the primi- 
tive and auftere doctrine of Menno, without ſuffer- 
ing it to be ſoftened or altered in the ſmalleſt degree, 
but alſo took it into his head to propagate, jointly with 
another innovator, named JohN Leus, in the year 
1637, a ſingular opinion concerning the ſalvation of 
Jupas, and the reſt of CarisT's murdereis. To 
give an air of plauſibility to the favourable opinion 
he entertained concerning the eternal ſtate of this 
Arch-apoftate, he invented the follewing odd hypo- 
theſis, That the period of time that extended from 
the birth of CuRIs r to the deſcent of the Holy 
«« Ghoſt, and was, as it were, the diſtinctive term 
that ſeparated the Jewiſh from the Chriſtian dif- 

penſation, was a time of deep ignorance and dark- 
neſs, during which the Jews were void of light 
and entirely deſtitute of divine ſuccour; and that, 
of conſequence, the ſins and enormities, that were 
committed during this interval, were in a great 

meeaſure 
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« meaſure excuſable, and could not merit the ſevereſt CexTuzr 


« diſplays of the divine juſtice,” This idle fiction 
met with no indulgence either-from the Mennonites 
on the one hand, or from the magiſtrates of Gronin- 
gen on the other; for the former excluded its inven- 
tor from their communion, and the latter baniſhed 
him from their city. He fixed his reſidence in the 
adjacent province of Eaſt-Frieſland, and there drew 
after him a conſiderable number of diſciples, whoſe 
deſcendants ſtill ſubſiſt in the neighbourhood of 
Groningen, Frieſland, and alſo in Lithuania and Pruſſia, 
and have their own religious aſſemblies, ſeparate from 
thoſe of the other Mennonites. As they have little 
intercourſe with any but thoſe of their own commu- 
nion, it is not an eaſy matter to know, with cer- 
tainty, whether they perſevere in the ſingular opi- 
nion, that proved fo detrimental to the intereſt of 
their leader. It is at leaſt certain, that they follow 
ſcrupulouſly the ſteps of their original founder Men- 
No, and exhibit a lively image of the primitive man- 
ners and conſtitution of the Mennonites. They re- 
baptize all thoſe who leave other Chriſtian churches 
to embrace their communion. Their apparel. is 
mean beyond expreſſion, and they avoid every thing 
that has the moſt diſtant appearance of elegance or 
ornament. They let their beards grow to an enor- 
mous length; their hair, uncombed, lies in a diſor- 
derly manner on their ſhoulders; their countenan- 
ces are marked with the ſtrongeſt lines of dejection 
and melancholy; and their habitations and houſhold 
furniture are ſuch as are only fitted to anſwer the 
demands of mere neceſſity. Such, moreover, is the 
ſeverity of their diſcipline, that any member of their 
community, who departs, m the ſmalleſt inſtance, 
from this auſtere rule, is immediately excluded from 
the ſociety, and avoided by all the Brethren as a pub- 
lic peſt, Their inſpectors or biſhops, whom they 
diſtinguiſhed from the miniſters, whoſe office is to 
preach and inſtruct, are choſen by an aſſembly com- 
poſed of all the congregations of the ſect. The ce- 

remony 
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CexTvRY remony of waſhing the feet of ſtrangers, who come 
* within the reach of their hoſpitality, is looked upon 
by them as a rite of divine inſtitution. We ſhall 
not enlarge upon the other circumſtances of their ri. 
tual, but only obſerve, that they prevent all attempts 
to alter or modify their religious diſcipline, by pre- 
ſerving their people from every thing that bears the 
remoteſt aſpect of learning and ſcience ; from what. 
ever, in a word, might have a tendency to enlighten 
their pious ignorance. 

„ The more moderate, who are called the 
Groſſer, or leſs ſcrupulous Anabaptiſts, are compoſed 
of certain inhabitants of Waterland, Flanders, Fri. 
land, and Germany, who entered into an aſſociation, 
as has been already obſerved, and commonly pal 
under the denomination of H/aterlandians. This 
community has abandoned the ſevere diſcipline and 
ſingular opinions of Menno, whom, neverthelck, 

they generally reſpect as their primitive parent and 
founder, and Sie advanced a ſtep nearer than the other 
Anabaptiſts to the religious doctrines and cuſtoms of 
other Chriſtian churches, They are, however, di- 
vided into two diſtinct ſets, which bear the reſpctive 
denominations of Frieſlanders and Waterlandians, and are 
both without biſhops, employing no other eccleſiaſtical 
miniſters than Preſbyters and Deacons. Each congre- 
gation of this ſect is independent on all foreign juril- 
diction, having its own eccleſiaſtical council or conſiſto- 
Ty, which is compoſed of Preſbyters and Deacons, 
| The ſupreme ſpiritual power is, nevertheleſs, in the 
| hands of the people, without whoſe conſent nothing 

þ of importance can be carried into execution, Their 

; Preſbyters are, generally ſpeaking, men of learning, 

x and apply themſelves with ſucceſs to the ſtudy of phy- 

y ſic and philoſophy. And there is a public profeſſor 

f ſupported, at preſent, by the ſect at Amſterdam, for 
the inſtruction of their youth in the various branches 
of philoſophy and ſacred erudition. 

Ihe Ge": VII. One of theſe Waterlandian ſects was divided, in 

Apoſtooliang the year 1664, into two factions, of which the one wor” 

CALC 
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called Galenifts, and the other Apoſtortians, from their Caxrvav 


reſpective leaders. The founder of the former was 
GALEN ABRAHAM HaAaN, a doctor of phyſic, and 
paſtor of a Mennonite congregation at Amſterdam, 
who has received the applauſe even of his enemies, 
on account of his uncommon penetration and elo- 

uence. This eminent Anabaptiſt, in imitation of 
x Arminians, conſidered the Chriſtian religion as a 
ſyſtem, that laid much leſs ſtreſs upon faith than 
upon practice; and he was for receiving into the 
communion of the Mennonites all thoſe, who acknow- 
ledged the divine origin of the books of the Old and 
New Teſtament, and led holy and virtuous lives. 
Such, in his judgment, were true Chriſtians, and had an 
undoubted right to all the rights and privileges that 
belong to that character. Theſe comprehenſive 
terms of communion were peculiarly favourable to 
his own theological ſentiments, ſince his notions con- 
cerning CarisT's divinity, and the ſalvation of man- 
kind by his death and merits were, very different 
from thoſe of the Mennonites, and coincided a good 
deal with the Socinian ſyſtem. 

Several perſons oppoſed the ſentiments of this La- 
titudinarian, and more eſpecially SAMUEL AposTooL, 
an eminent paſtor among the Mennonites at Amſterdam, 
who not only defended with the utmoſt zeal the doctrine 
generally received among the Mennonites, in relation 
to the divinity of CHRIS H and the fruits of his death, 
but alſo maintained that ancient hypotheſis of a viſible 
and glorious church of CHRISH upon earth, that was 
peculiar to this ſect [k]. Thus a controverſy was 
kindled, which produced the diviſion now mentioned; 
a diviſion which the zealous efforts of ſeveral of the 
wiſeſt and moſt reſpective members of this commu- 
nity has hitherto proved inſufficient to heal. The Ga- 
LENISTS are not leſs diſpoſed than the Arminians to ad- 


[4] For a more particular account of theſe two Mennonites, ſee 
SCHYN's De duct is plenior Hiſſor. Mennonit. cap. xv. p. 318. and xviii. 


P. 237. 
mit, 
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CaxTURY mit, as members of their community, all thoſe who 
II. call themſelves Chriſtians; and they are the only ſe& 


of the Anabaptiſts who reje& the denomination of 


Mennonites. The Apoftoolians, on the contrary, ad- 


mit to their communion thoſe only who profeſs to be. 
lieve all the points of doctrine, which are contained in 
their public confeſſion of faith [II. 


CHAP. VI. 
Concerning the SOCINLANS and ARIANS. 


I. BOUT the commencement of this century 
the ſect of the Socinians ſeemed to be well eſtab. 
liſhed, and their affairs were even in a flouriſhing 
ſituation. In Tranfilvania and Eucko, they enjoyed the 
liberty of holding, without moleſtation, their religi- 
ous aſſemblies, and profeſſing publicly their Carve ng 
opinions. The advantages, that attended their ſitua- 
tion in Poland, were ſtill more conſiderable ; for they 
had, at Racow, a public ſeminary * of learning, which 
was furniſhed with profeſſors eminently diſtinguiſhed by 
their erudition and genius, together with a preſs for 
the publication of their writings ; they had alſo a con- 
ſiderable number of congregations in that diſtrict, and 
were ſupported by the patronage of ſeveral perſons of 
the higheſt diſtinction. Elated with this ſcene of proſ- 
perity, they began to form more extenſive views, and 
aimed at enlarging the borders of their ' community 
and procuring it patrons and protectors in, other coun- 
tries. There are, in being, authentic records, from 
which it appears, that they ſent emiſſaries with this 
view, about the commencement of this century, into 


Holland, England, Germany, and Pruſſia, who endea- 


voured to make proſelytes to Socinianiſm in theſe 
countries among men of learning and men in power. 
For it is remarkable, that the Socinians, in propagat- 


DI Cast. CommeLin: Deſeriptio Urbis Amftelodami, tom. i. p- 
$00.—STOUPA'S Religion des Hollandois, p. 20.—BENTHEM'S 
diſcher *:hulund Circhen-Staat, p. i. ch. xix. p. 830. 


ing 
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ing their religious principles, have always followed a Cenruzr 
nd that which has been ob- XVII 


quite different method 
ſerved by other ſects. It has been the general practice 
of ſectaries and innovators to endeavour to render 
themſelves popular, and to begin by gaining the mul- 
titade to their fide ; but the diſciples of Socinus, who 
are perpetually exalting the dignity, prerogatives, and 
authority of reaſon, have this peculiarity in their man- 
ner of proceeding, that they are at very little pains 
to court the favour of the people, or to make proſelytes 
to their cauſe among thoſe who are not diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the multitude by their rank or their abilities. 
It is only among the learned and the great that they 
ſeek for diſciples and patrons with a zealous aſſiduity. 


II. The effect of the miſſions now mentioned, tho' The you- 


they were conducted and executed by perſons of whom decline of 
Cinianiim 


the greateſt part were eminent both on account of their 
rank and abilities, was, nevertheleſs, far from anſwer- 
ing the views and expectations of the community. In 
moſt places, their ſucceſs was doubtful ; at beſt, but 
inconſiderable; in ſome, however, they were favour- 
ably received, and ſeemed to employ their labours to 


purpoſe. They had no where a more flattering pro- 


ſpect of ſucceſs than in the academy of Altorf, where 
their ſentiments and their cauſe were promoted with 
dexterity by ERNEsT SOHNER, an acute and learned 
peripatetician, who was profeſſor of phyſic and natural 
philoſophy. This ſubtile philoſopher, who had joined 
the Socinians during his reſidence in Holland, inſtilled 
their principles into the minds of his ſcholars with 
much greater facility, by his having acquired the 
higheſt reputation both for learning and piety. The 
death, indeed, of this eminent man, which happened 
in the year 1612, deprived the riſing ſociety of its 
chief ornament and ſupport ; nor could the remaining 
friends of Socinianiſm carry on the cauſe of their com- 
munity with ſuch art and dexterity, as to eſcape the 
vigilant and fevere eye of the other profeſſors. Their 
ſecret deſigns were accordingly brought to light, in 


the year 1616; and the contagion of Socinianiſm, 
| which 
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CexTver which was gathering ſtrength from day to day, and 


The decline 
of Socinian- 
iſm, and the 


growing imperceptibly into a reigning ſyſtem, was, 
all of a ſudden, diſſipated and extinguiſhed by the 
vigilant ſeverity of the magiſtrates of Nuremberg. The 
foreign ſtudents, who had been infected with theſe 
doctrines, ſaved themſelves by flight, while the natives, 
who were chargeable with the ſame reproach, accept. 
ed of the remedies that were preſented to them by 
the healing hand of orthodoxy, and returned quietly 
to their former theological ſyſtem [m]. 

III. The eſtabliſhment of the Socinians in Poland, 
though it ſeemed to reſt upon ſolid foundations, was 


ſufferings of nevertheleſs of a ſhort duration [x]. Its chief ſup- 
in Poland, Ports were withdrawn, in the year 1638, by a public 


decree of the diet. It happened in this year that ſome 
of the ſtudents of Racow vented, in an irregular and 
tumultuous manner, their religious reſentment againſt 
a crucifix, at which they threw ſtones till they bent it 
down out of its place. This act of violence excited 
ſuch a high degree of indignation in the Roman-catho. 
lics, that they vowed revenge, and fulfilled this vow 
in the ſevereſt manner ; for it was through their im- 
portunate ſollicitations that the terrible law was en- 
acted at Yarſaw, by which it was reſolved, that the 
academy of Racow ſhould be demoliſhed, its profeſſors 
baniſhed with ignominy, the printing-houſe of the So- 
cinians deſtroyed, and their churches ſhut. All this was 
executed without the ſmalleſt alleviation or the leaſt 
delay, notwithſtanding the efforts made by the pow- 


Ln] The learned GusTavus Georce ZeLTweR, formerly profeſ- 
ſor of divinity in the academy of Altorf, compoſed an ample and 
learned account of this theological revolution, drawn principally from 
manuſcript-records, which was publiſhed at Leipfic, in the year 1729, 
in two volumes, in 4% by GEBAUER, under the following title: 
Hiſtoria Crypto-Socinianiſmi, Altor fine quondam Academi , infefti Arcana. 

[LJ We have a circumftantial account of the flouriſhing ftate of 
the Racovian academy, while it was under the direction of the learn- 
ed MarTiIN RuaRUs, in the Cimbria Litterata of MoLiLErRUs, tom. i. 
P- 572, where we learn that Ruarus was a native of Holſtein, who 

me a proſelyte to the Socinian ſyſtem. 
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erful patrons of the Socinians to ward off the blow [9]. CexTuzy 
But a cataſtrophe, ſtill more terrible, awaited them; 

and the perſecution, now mentioned, was the fore- 

runner of that dreadful revolation, which, about twen- 

ty years afterwards, brought on the entire ruin of this 
community in Poland. For by a public and folemn 

act of the diet held at Z/ar/aw, in the year 1658, all ; 
the Socinians were baniſhed for ever from the territory | 
of that republic, and capital puniſhment was denoun- | 
ced againſt all thoſe who ſhould either profeſs their 

opinions or harbour their perſons. The unhappy 

exiles were, at firſt, allowed the ſpace of three years 

to ſettle their affairs, and to diſpoſe of their poſſeſſi- 

ons; but this term was afterwards abridged by the 

cruelty of their enemies, and reduced to two years. 

In the year 1661, the terrible edict was renewed ; 

and all the Socinians, that yet remained in Poland, 

were barbarouſly driven out of that country, ſome 

with the loſs of their goods, others with the loſs of their 

lives, as neither ſickneſs, nor any domeſtic conſideration, 

could ſuſpend the execution of that rigorous ſentence [p]. 

IV. A part of theſe exiles, who ſought for a refuge The fate of 
among their Brethren in Tranſylvania, ſunk under the —— 
burthen of their calamities, and periſhed amidſt the 
hardſhips to which they were expoſed. A conſidera- 
ble number of theſe unhapppy emigrants were diſperſed 
thro' the adjacent provinces of Sileſia, Brandenburg, 
and Pruſſia, and their poſterity ſtill ſubſiſts in thoſe 
countries, Several of the more eminent members of the 
ſect, in conſequence of the protection granted them 
by the duke of BRIEOG, reſided for ſome time at 
Croſſen in Silefia [q]. Others went, in ſearch of a con- 


[0] Epiflola de WIssowArII wita in Sanvit Bibhioth. Anti-Trinitar. 
I rag Geors. RELTNERI Hiſtoria Crypto-Socinani/mi Altor f 

„ vol. i. p. 299. | 

[7] 4. LuB1ENIECH Hiftoria Reformat. Polonice, lib. iii. 
c. Xvii, xviii. p. 279.——Equitis Poloni Vindicie pro Unitariorum in 
Polonia Religionis libertate apud Sanvium, in Biblioth. Anti-Tri- 
nitar. page 267. 
[9g] LuBitxiscCili Reformat. Hiſtoria, Polon. cap. xviii. page 285. 
| where there is a letter written by the Socinians of Croſer. 
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_CenTvsyY venient ſettlement for themſelves and their brethren, 


XVII. 


into Holland, England, Holſtein and Denmark. Of al 
the Socinian exiles, none diſcovered ſuch zeal and in. 
duſtry for the intereſts and eſtabliſhment of the ſed 
as STANISLAUS LUBIENIECIUs, a Poliſh knight, dif. 


tinguiſhed by his learning, and ſingularly eſteemed by 


perſons of the higheſt rank, and even by ſeveral ſove. 
reign princes, on account of his eloquence, politenek, 
and prudence. This illuſtrious patron.of Socinianiſm 
ſucceeded ſo far in his deſigns, as to gain the favour 
of ErxEDeRic II, king of Denmark; CHRISTIAN At. 
BERT, duke of Holſtein; and CHARLES LEwis, 
elector Palatine; and thus had obtained a ſecure re. 
treat and ſettlement for the Socinians, about the year 
1662, at Altena, Frederickfladt, and Manheim ; but 
his meaſures were diſconcerted, and all his hopes en. 
tirely fruſtrated, by the oppoſition and remonſtrances 
of the clergy eſtabliſhed in theſe countries; he wa 
oppoſed in Denmark by Su anINctvs biſhop of Zealand 
in Holſtein by REinBoTH, and in the Palatinate by 
Joun Lewis FaBricivs [7]. Several other attempts 
were made in different countries, in favour of Socini- 
aniſm; but their ſucceſs was ſtill leſs conſiderabie; 
nor could any of the European nations be perſuaded 
to grant a public ſettlement to a ſect, whoſe members 
denied the divinity of CayrisT. 

V. The remains, therefore, of this unfortunate 
community are, at this day, diſperſed through dif- 
ferent countries, particularly in the kingdoms of 
England and Pruſſia, the electorate of Brandenbur, 
and the United Provinces, where they lie more 
or leſs concealed, and hold their religious - aflem- 
blies in a clandeſtine manner. They are, indeed, 
ſaid to exerciſe their religion publicly in England, not 


[7] See Sani Bibliotheca Anti-Trinitar. p. 165.—Hiſftoria Vite 
LuBlEN1ECi. prefixed to his Hiftoria Reformationis Polonice, p. 7, 8. 
—MoLLtr1 Introductio in Hiftor. Cherſoneſ. Cimbricæ, p. ii. p. 105+ 
and his Cimbria Litterata, tom. ii. p. 487.—Jo- H ENR. Heipes- 
GERI Vita Jon. Lud. FABRIC, ſubjoined to the works of the latter 
page 38. 

mn 
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in conſequence, of a legal toleration, but through the Cru” 
indulgent connivance of the civil magiſtrate [5]. Some XVII. 


of them have embraced the communion of the Ar- 
minians; others have joined with that ſe& of the 
Anabaptiſts, that are diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Galeniſts; and in this there is nothing at all ſurpriz- 
ing, ſince neither the Arminians nor Anabaptiſts re- 
quire from thoſe, that enter into their communion, an 
explicit or circumſtantial declaration of their religious 
ſentiments. It is alſo ſaid, that a conſiderable num- 
ber of this diſperſed community became members of 
the religious ſociety called Callegrants [t]. Amiadſt 
theſe perpetual changes and viciſſitudes it was not poſ- 
ſible, that the Socinians could maintain an uniform 
ſyſtem of doctrine, or preſerve unaltered and entire 
the religious tenets handed down to them by their 
anceſtors. On the contrary, their peculiar and diſtinc- 
tive opinions are variouſly explained and underſtood 
both by the learned and illiterate members of their 
community, though they all agree in rejecting the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and that alſo of the d:vinity 
and ſatisfaction of Jesus CHRIST u]. 


VI. 


D The Socinians, who reſide at preſent in the diſtrict of Mar4, 
uſed to meet, ſome years ago, at ftated times, at Konigfwald, a vil- 
lage in the neighbourhood of Frankfort on the Oder. See the Recueil 
de Litterature ue Phileſophie et & Hiftoire (publiſhed at Amſterdam, in 
the year 1731, in $9. ) page 44.— They publiſhed, in the year 
1716, at Berlin, their Confeſſion of Faith in the German language, 
which is to be found, with a refutation thereto annexed, in a book 
entitled, Den T heologiſchen Heb-Opfern, part. x. p. $52. 

[(#) This community, of which there is an account given in 
the beginning of the following chapter, called their Religious Meet- 
ings, Collegies, a Dutch word, which ſignifies congregation or 
aſſembly, and hence they were denominated Co/legiants.) 

[«]) Many examples might be alledged in proof of this; it will 
be ſufficient to mention that of the learned Cxeltivs, who, though 
he was profeſſor of theology among the Socinians, yet differed in 
his opinions, about many points of doctrine, from the ſentiments of 
Socixus and the Racovian Catechiſm, and would not be called a So- 


[The author of this collection was one Toxvan, who was r of a church 
in the neighbourhood of Berlin.) ane _ 
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_ Cenruky VI. After the Socinians, as there is a great affinity 
XVII. between the two ſects, it is proper to mention the 
J Arians, who had ſeveral celebrated writers in this 
century, ſuch as Sad DIus and BIpDLE [w]. Of thoſe 
alſo, who paſſed under the general denomination of 
Anti-Trinitarians and Unitarians, there are many that 
may be placed in the claſs of the Socinians or Arians, 
For the term Unitarian is = comprehenfive, and ig 
applicable to a great variety of perſons, who, notwith. 
4 ſtanding, agree in this common principle, that zhere 
; is no real diflinftion in the divine nature, The deno. 
4 mination of Arian is alſo given in general to all thoſe Wk 
4 who conſider Is us CHRrIsT as inferior and ſubordinate 
to the Father. But, as this ſubordination may be un- 
derſtood and explained in a variety of ways, it is 
evident, that the term Arian, as it is uſed in modern 
language, is ſuſceptible of different ſignifications, and 
that, of conſequence, the perſons to whom it is applied 
cannot be all conſidered in the fame point. of light 
with the ancient Arians, nor ſuppoſed to agree per- 
fectly with each other in ther religious tenets, 


C-HA:P. . 


t 
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The Colle- I. TT will not be amiſs to take notice here of a few 

1ants Or . « . : 7 
Nhinlber⸗ ſects, of inferior conſequence and note, which 

gers. we could not mention with propriety in the hiſtory 
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cinian, but an Artemonite *®. See the Journal Litteraire, tom. xvii. 
p- i. p- 150. and the account I have given of this celebrated 
man in my Syntagm. Diſſertaiionum ad ſanctiores Diſciplinas pertinen- 
tium, p. 352.-——Unſchuld. Nachri#. 1750, p. 942. Nouveau 
Diction. Hiftorique et Critique, tom. ii. p. ii. p. 88. [This laſt ci- 
tation is erroneous: there is no account of CxELLIus in the place 
here referred to.] ; 
[ww] For an account of Sax ius, father and ſon, ſee Arno 
and other writers. The life of Bipp is to be found in the Ma- 
4 wean Dictionaire Hiſftorique et Critique, tom. i. p. ii. p. 288. 
1 [* Aﬀer An TEZMox, who lived under the reign of Ae and 
„ - denied the pre- exiſtence and diyinity of IxsVS CAAIST. J NIP 
| | of 
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the diſputes and tumults, that the Arminian ſyſtem 
produced in Holland, in the year 1619, were at the 
Woreateſt height, then aroſe that religious ſociety, whoſe 
members hold at Rhinſberg, in the neighbourhood of 
Leyden, a ſolemn aſſembly every half year, and are ge- 
Wnerally known under the denomination of Collegiants x]. 
WThis community was founded by three brothers, whoſe 
ame was Vander Koppe, who paſſed their days in 
the obſcurity of a rural life, but are ſaid to have been 
Wnen of eminent piety, well acquainted with ſacred 
Witerature, and great enemies to religious controverſy. 
WT hey had for their aſſociate ANTHoNy CorNELivus, a 
an alſo of a mean condition, and who had no qua- 


e 


nd Bi ities that could give any degree of weight or credit 
f o their cauſe. The deſcendants and followers of theſe 
nt 


TY. IS vg le, 


ticular circumſtance, that they called their religious 
aſſemblies, Colleges. All are admitted to the commu- 
Wion of this ſect, who acknowledge the divinity of the 
holy Scriptures, and endeavour to live ſuitably to 
heir precepts and doctrines, whatever their peculiar 
ſentiments may be concerning the nature of the Deity, 
Wand the truths of Chriſtianity. Their numbers are 


FORT RT 


FACS. A „ 


Frieſland, and Weſtfrieſſand. They meet twice every 


purpoſes of divine worſhip; and after ſinging a pſalm 
or hymn, and addreſſing themſelves to the Deity by 


prayer, they explain a certain portion, of the New 
"- Wt [eſtament. The female members of the commu- 
: Nnity are not allowed to ſpeak in public; but all 
e Mothers, without any exception founded on rank, con- 


dition, or incapacity, have a right to communicate 
the reſult of their meditations to the aſſembly, and 
to ſubmit their ſentiments to the judgment of the 


[x] See above, note LA]. 
Z 2 Bre- 


or the larger and more extenſive communities, that 9 
e have been paſſing in review, and which, never- 
heleſs, we cannot omit, for ſeveral reaſons. While 


men acquired the name of Gllegiants, from this par- 


ery conſiderable in the Provinces of Holland, Utrecht, 


week, even on Sundays and Wedneſdays, for the 
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Brethren. All likewiſe have an unqueſtionable right 
to examine and oppoſe what any of the Brethren has 


advanced, provided their oppoſition be attended with 


a ſpirit of chriſtian charity and moderation. There is 
a printed liſt of the paſſages of Scripture, that are to 
be examined and illuſtrated at each of their religi. 
ous meetings; ſo that any one, who is ambitious of 
appearing among the /peakers, may ſtudy the ſubje& 
before hand, and thus come fully prepared to deſcant 
upon it in public. The Brethren, as has been al. 
ready obſerved, have a general aflembly twice a year 
at Rhinſberg, where they have ample and convenient 
houſes for the education of orphans and the recepti- 
on of ſtrangers; and there they remain together du- 
ring the ſpace of four days, which are employed in 


hearing diſcourſes that tend to edification, and exhor- 


tations that are principally deſigned to inculcate bro- 
therly love and ſanctity of manners. The ſacrament 
of the Lord's ſupper is alſo adminiftred, during this 
aſſembly; and thoſe adult perſons, that deſire to be 
baptized, receive the ſacrament of Baptiſm, accord- 


ing to the ancient and primitive manner of celebrat- 


ing that inſtitution, even by immerſion. Thoſe of 
the Brethren, that reſide in the province of Frie/land, 
have at preſent an annual meeting at Lewarden, where 
they adminiſter the ſacraments, as the conſiderable 
diſtance at which they live from Rhinſberg, renders it 
inconvenient for them to repair thither twice a year, 
We ſhall conclude our account of the Gllegiants by 
obſerving, that their community is of a moſt am- 
ple and extenſive kind; that it comprehends per- 
ſons of all ranks, orders, and ſects, who profels 
themſelves Chriſtians, though their ſentiments con- 
cerning the perſon and doctrine of the divine foun- 
der of Chriſtianity be extremely different, that it is 
kept together and its union maintained, not by the 
authority of rulers and doctors, the force of eccleſi- 


_ aſticab laws, the reſtraining power of creeds and con- 


feſſions, or the influence of certain poſitive rites and 
inſtitutions, but merely by a zeal for the advance- 
2 ment 
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ment of practical religion, and a deſire of drawing Century 
inſtruction from the ſtudy of the holy Scriptures [y. XVII. 


IL In ſuch a community, or rather amidſt ſuch a 
multitude, as this, in which opinion is free, and 
every one is permitted to judge for himſelf in religi- 
ous matters, diſſenſions and controverſies can ſcarce- 
ly have place. However, a debate attended with 
Aue warmth aroſe, in the year 1672, between JohN 
and PAuL BREDENBURG, merchants of Rotterdam, on 
the one fide, and ABRAHAM LEMMERMAN and 
Francis CurietR, merchants of Amſterdam, on the 
other. Joun BrREDENBURG - had erected a particular 
ſociety or college, in which he gave a courſe of lectures 
upon the religion of nature and reaſon ; but this un- 
dertaking was highly diſapproved of by LEMMERMAN 
and Cuil EA, who were for excluding reaſon altoge- 
ther from religious inquiries and purſuits, During 
the heat of this controverſy, BxEDENBURG diſcovered 
a manifeſt propenſity towards the ſentiments of Spi- 
NOZA ; nay, he even defended them publicly, and yet, 
at the ſame time, profeſſed a firm attachment to the 
Chriſtian religion [z]. Other debates of leſs conſe- 

quence 


Ty] See the Difertation fur les uſages de ceux qu'on appelle en Hollande 
Collegiens et Rhinobourgeois, in the Ceremonies Religieuſes de tous les 
Peuples du monde, tom. iv. p. 323.—as alſo a Dutch book contain- 
ing an account of the Collegiants, and publiſhed by themſelves un- 
der the following title: De Oerſpronck, Natuur, Handelwyze en 
Oogmerk der zo genaamde Rynburgſche Vergadering, at Amflerdam in 
49. in the year 1736. 

[z] The names of Joux Baepensurc and Francis Curegr are 
well known among the followers and adverſaries of Spixoza; but 
the character and profeſſion of theſe two diſputants are leſs generally 
known. BREDENBURGH, or (as he is otherwiſe called BaBITENBUR G, 
was a Collegiant, and a merchant of Rotterdam, who propagated, in 
A public manner, the doctrine of Syinoza, and pretended to de- 
monftrate mathematically its conformity to the dictates of reaſon. 
The ſame man not only profeſſed Chriftianity, but mareover explain- 
ed, recommended, and maintained the Chriftian religion in the 


meetings of the Collegiants, and aſſerted, on all occaſions, its divine 


original. To reconcile theſe ſtriking contradictions, he declared, on 
the one hand, that reaſon ey ts were in direct oppoſition 
abs if to 
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CExxrunx quence aroſe in this community, and the effect of 
XVII. thoſe diſſenſions was a diviſion of the Ollegiants into 
— two parties, who held their aſſemblies ſeparately at 
Rhinſberg. This diviſion happened in the year 1686, 
but it was healed about the commencement of the 
preſent century, by the death of thoſe who had prin. 
cipally occaſioned it; and then the Ollegiants return. 
cd to their former union and concord [a]. 
The Taba" III. The ſect of the Labadiſts were fo called from 
| their founder Joun LaBADIE, a.native of France, a 
4 man of no mean genius, and remarkable for a natural 
1 and maſculine eloquence, This man was born in the 


1 to each other; but maintained, on the other, that we were obliged 
i to believe, even againft the evidence of the ftrongeft mathematical 
. demonftrations, the religious doctrines comprehended in the holy 
ki Scriptures (this, indeed, was adding abſurdity to abſurdity). He 


affirmed, that truth was twofold, theological and philofophical; and that 
thoſe propoſitions, which were falſe in theology, were true in philo- 
ſophy. There is a brief, but accurate account of the character and 
ſentiments of BxepeEnBURG, in the learned work of the Jew, Isaac 
Orono, entitled, Certamen Philoſophicum propugnate weritatis diu. 
na et naturalis adverſus Jo. BREDENBURGII1 principia, ex quibus, quo 
religio rationi repugnat, demon/trare nititur. This work, which con. 
tains BxepenBURG's pretended demonſtrations of the philoſophy d 
SPINOZA, was firſt publiſhed in 8v9 at Amſterdam, in year 1703, 
and afterwards in 1270 at Pruſſels, in 1731. Francis Cults, 
who was the antagonift of Brxevenzurc, acquired a conſiderable re 
putation by his Arcana Atheiſmi detecta, i. e. The ſecrets of Atheiſm d. 
tected. He was a bookſeller at Amflerdam, and it was he that pub 
liſhed, among other things, the Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum ju 
* Unitariorum. Thoſe, who have a tolerable acquaintance with the 
MJ literary hiftory of this century, know that CuiÞer, on account of thi 
my very book which he wrote againft BxepenBuRG, was ſuſpected of Spit 
| oziſm, though he was a Collegiant, and a zealous defender of the 
| Chriftian faith, as alſo of the perfe& conformity that there is between 
400 right reaſon and true religion. [Dr. Mosne1m, ſaid a little before 
in the text, that LemMerman and Currtr were for excluding 
1 reaſon altogether from religion; how then can he conſiſtently fay 
* here of the lattter, that he was a 4 fender of tbe conformity, that iber 
„ is between reaſon and religion? ] | 
[a] Beſides the authors who have been already mentioned, 
thoſe, who underftand the German language, may conſult the cu- 
rious work of Simon FRED ERIC Rugs, entitled, Nachrichten vom Zi- 
fande der Mennoniten, p. 267. 


i Femin 
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Romiſh communion, entered into the order of the Curvar 
Jeſuits; and, being diſmiſſed by them [h], became VII. 
a member of the Reformed church, and performed, N 
with reputation, the miniſterial functions in France, 
Switzerland and Holland. He at length erected a new 
community, which reſided ſucceſſively at Middelburg 

in Zeland and at Amſterdam, In the year 1670, it was 
tranſplanted to Herworden, a town in Meſipbalia, at the | 
particular deſire of the Princeſs Er1zaBETH, daugh- | 
ter of the elector Palatine, and abbeſs of Hervorden 
ſc]. It was nevertheleſs driven from thence, not- 
withſtanding the protection of this illuſtrious princeſs ; 
and, in the year 1672, ſettled at Altena, where its 
founder died two years after his arrival. After the 
death of LABA DIR, his followers removed their wan- 
dering community to Miewert, in the diſtrict of Nerth- 
Holland, where it found a peaceful retreat, and ſoon 
fell into oblivion; ſo that few, if any traces of it, are 
now to be found. | 


L) From this expreſſion of aur author, ſome may be led to 
imagine, that LaBapie was expelled by the Jeſuits from their 
ſociety ; and many have, in effect, entertained this notion. But this 4 
is a palpable miſtake ; and whoever will be at the pains of conſulting 
the letter of the Abbe GovujerT to Father Niceron (publiſhed in the 
Memoires des Hommes Illuſtres, tom. xx. p. 142, 143.) will find that 
LABBADIE had long ſollicited his diſcharge from that ſociety, and, 
after many refuſals, obtained it at length in an honourable manner, 
by a public act ſigned at Bourdeaux, by one of the provincials, the 
17th of April, 1639. For a full account of this reſtleſs, turbulent, and 
viſionary man, who, by his plans of reformation condufted by a 
zeal deftitute of prudence, produced much tumult and diſorder, 
both in the Romiſh and Reformed churches, ſee his Life, compoſed 
with learning, impartiality, and judgment, by the Reverend Mr. 
CHAUFFEPIED, in his Supplement to BayLe, entitled, Nouveau Dic- 
tionnaire Hiflorique et Critique. | 

[(c) This illuftrious princeſs ſeems to have had as prevailing a 
taſte for fanaticiſm, as grand-father King James I of England 
had for ſcholaftic theology. She carried on a correfpondence with 
ad: Pxxx, the famous Quaker, and other members of that extravagant 
5 ſect. She is, nevertheleſs, celebrated by certain writers, on account 
* of her application to the ſtudy of philoſophy and poetry. That a 
0 poctical fancy may have rendered her ſuſceptible of fanatical im- 
fn preſſions, is not ie e but how theſe impreſſions could be re- 

conciled with a philoſophical ſpirit, is more difficult to imagine. ] 
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Concerning ſome ſets Sect. II. Part Il. 
Among the perſons that became members of this 


XVII. fect, there were ſome, whoſe learning and abilities 


0 


cc 


gave it a certain degree of credit and reputation, par. 
ticularly Anna MARIA SCHUURMAN, of Ubrechy, 


whoſe extenſive erudition rendered her ſo famous, in 


the republic of letters, during the laſt century. The 
members of this community, if we-are to judge of 
them by their own account of things, did not differ from 
the Reformed church, ſo much in their tenets and 
doctrines, as in their manners and rules of diſcipline 
[4]. For their founder exhibited, in his own conduct, 

4 moſt 


LC Laeapir always declared, that he embraced the doctrine; 
of the Reformed R wie Nevertheleſs, when he was called to per- 
form the minifterial functions to a French church at Middleburg in 
Zealand, he refuſed to ſubſcribe their confeſſion of faith. Beſides, 
if we examine his writings, we ſhall find, that he entertained very 
odd and ſingular opinions on various ſubjects. He maintained, 
among other things, that God might, and did, on certain occa- 
ſions, deceive men—that the holy Scripture was not ſufficient to 
lead men to ſalvation, without certain particular *//uminations and 
* revelations from the Holy Ghoft—that in reading the Scriptures 
«© we ought. to give leſs attention to the literal ſenſe of the word; 


than to the inward ſuggeſtions of the ſpirit, and that the efficacy 


«« of the word depended upon him that preached it—that the faith- 
ful ought to have all things in common—that there is no ſubordi- 
«© nation or diſtinction of rank in the true church of CHxIsT— that 
© CHRIST was to reign a thouſand years upon earth—that the con- 


© templative life is a fate of grace and union with God, and the, 


very height of perfection that the Chriftian, whoſe mind is con- 


_*< tented and calm, ſees all things in God, enjoys the Deity, and is 


cc 


perfectly indifferent about every thing that paſſes in the world 
and that the Chriſtian arrives at that happy ſtate by the exerciſe 
of a perfect ſelf-denial, by mortifying the fleſh and all ſenſual af- 
*« feftions, and by mental prayer.” Beſides theſe, he had formed 
ſingular ideas of the Old and New Teftament, conſidered as cove- 
nants, as alſo concerning the Sabbath and the true nature of a Chri- 
ſtian church. 

It is remarkable enough, that almoſt all the ſectaries of an enthu- 
ſiaſtical turn, were deſirous of entering into communion with La- 
BADIE. The Brownifts offered him their church at Midaleburg, when 
he was ſuſpended by the French ſynod from his paftoral functions. 
The Quakers ſent their two leading members RozerT BarcLay and 
Georce KEITH to Amſterdam, while he reſided there, to examine his 
doctrine; and, after ſeveral conferences with him, theſe two com- 
millioners offered to receive him in their communion, which * 1 

| 15 
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his a moſt auſtere model of ſanctity and obedience, which Cexrver | 
ies his diſciples and followers were obliged to imitate ; AV 1 
ar- and they were taught to look for the communion of ö 
bi, WF /aints, not only in the inviſible church, but in a vi/ible 
in one, which, according to their views of things, ought 
he to be compoſed of none, but ſuch perſons as were di- 
of ſtinguiſhed by their ſanctity and virtue, and by a pi- 
m ous progreſs towards perfection. There are ſtill ex- 
d tant ſeveral treatiſes compoſed by LABADTE, which 
ne ſufficiently diſcover the temper and ſpirit of the man, 
t, and carry the evident marks of a lively and glowing 
ft imagination, that was not tempered by the influence 
of a ſober and accurate judgment. And as perſons of 
1 this character are ſometimes carried, by the impetu- 


oſity of paſſion and the ſeduction of fancy, both into 
erroneous notions and licentious purſuits, we are not 
perhaps to reject, in conſequence of an exceſſive cha- 
rity, the teſtimonies of thoſe, who have found many 
things worthy of cenſure both in the life and doctrine . 
of this turbulent enthuſiaſt [e]. 

IV. Among the fanatical contemporaries of La- Bourignon 
BADIE, was the famous ANTOINETTE BoURIGNON DE 
La PoRTE, a native of Flanders, who pretended to be 
divinely inſpired, and ſet apart, by a particular inter- 

ſition of heaven, to revive the true ſpirit of Chriſti- 
anity, that had been extinguiſhed by theological ani- 


fuſed, probably from a principle of ambition and the deſire of re- 
maining head of a ſet. Nay, it is faid, that the famous WILLIAu 
PExx made a ſecond attempt to gain over the Labadiſts, and that 
he went for that purpoſe to Wiewert, where they reſided after the 

| death of their founder ; but without ſucceſs. We do not pretend 
to anſwer for the certainty of theſe fats; but ſhall only obſerve, 
that they are related by MorLervus, in his Cimbria Litterata, on the 
authority of a MS. Journal, of which ſeveral extracts have been 
given by Joack. Faep. FELLER, in his Trimeft, ix Monumentorum in- 
editorum. ſect. iii. A. 1717, p. 498— Foo. ] 

Le] See MoLLerus's Cimbria Litterata, tom. iii. p. 35. et Jagoge 
ad Hiſtor. Cherſoneſ. Cimbrice, p. ii. ch. v. p. 121.,—ARxoLD, Hiftor. 
Eccigſiaſt. vol. i. p. ii. lib. xvii. cap. xxi. p. 1186.— WzIsMAx, Hiſt. 
Eccle/. Sec, xvii. p. 927.— For an account of the two famous com- 
panions of LABADIE, wiz. Du Liovox and Yvon, ſee MoLLerus's 
Cimbria Litterata, tom. ii. p. 472. 1020, 
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XVII. religious feelings were accompanied with an unparal. 
leled vivacity and ardor, and whoſe fancy was exy. 
berant beyond all expreſſion, joined to theſe qualities 
a volubility of tongue, leſs wonderful indeed, yet much 
adapted to ſeduce the unwary. Furniſhed with theſe 
uſeful talents, ſhe began to propagate her theologica 
ſyſtem, and her enthuſiaſtical notions made a great 
noiſe-in Flanders, Holland, and ſome parts of German, 
where ſhe had reſided ſome years. Nor was it only 
the ignorant multitude that ſwallowed down with fa. 
cility her viſionary doctrines; ſince it is well known, 
that ſeveral learned and ingenious men were perſuad- 
ed of their truth, and caught the contagion of her fa. 
naticiſm. After experiencing various turns of fortune, 
and ſuffering much vexation and mockeries on account 
of her religious fancies, ſhe ended her days at Fran 
ker, in the province of Frieſland, in the year 1680, 
Her writings were numerous ; but it would be a fruit. 
leſs attempt to endeavour to draw from them an ac. 
curate and conſiſtent ſcheme of religion. For the 
pretended auine light, that guides people of this claſs 
does not proceed in a methodical way of reaſoning 
and argument; it diſcovers itſelf by flaſhes, which 
ſhed nothing but thick darkneſs in the minds of thoſe 
who inveſtigate truth with the underſtanding, and do 
not truſt to the reports of fancy, that is ſo often go- 
verned by ſenſe and paſſion. An attentive reader will 
however, learn ſomething by peruſing the writings of 
this fanatical virgin ; he will be perſuaded, that her 
intelle&t muſt have been in a diſordered ſtate ; that the 
greateſt part of her divine effufions were borrowed from 
the productions of the Myſtics ; and that, by the in- 
temperance of her imagination, ſhe has given an addi- 
tional air of extravagance and abſurdity to the tenets 
ſhe has derived from theſe pompous enthuſiaſts. If 
we attend to the main and predominant principle that 
reigns throughout the incoherent productions of Bou- 
RIGNON, we ſhall find it to be the following: That 
the Chriſtian religion neither confiſts in knowledge nor ix 
pratiice, 
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Chap. VII. of Inferior Note. 


pulſe, that ariſes immediately from communion with the 
Deity [f]. Among the more conſiderable patrons of 
this fanatical doctrine, we may reckon CHRISTIAN 
BARTHOLOMEW DE CorDT, a Janſeniſt, and prieſt of 
the oratory at Mechlin, who died at Nordſtrandt in the 
dutchy of Sleſwyick [g]; and Peter PorreET, a man 
of a bold and penetrating genius, who was a great 
maſter of the Carteſian philoſophy [J. This latter 
has ſhewn, in a ſtriking manner, by his own example, 
that knowledge and ignorance, reaſon and ſuperſtition, 
are often divided by thin partitions; and that they 
ſometimes not only dwell together in the ſame perſon, 
but alſo, by an unnatural and unaccountable union, 
lend each other mutual aſſiſtance, and thus engender 
monſtrous productions. 

V. The ſame ſpirit, the ſame views, and the ſame 
kind of religion that diſtinguiſhed Bou RIGNON, were 
obſervable in an Engliſh and alſo a female fanatic, 
named JANE LEADLEY, who, owards the concluſion 
of this century, ſeduced, by her viſions, predictions, 
and doctrines, a conſiderable number of diſciples, 
among whom there were ſome perſons of learning ; and 
thus gave riſe to what was called, the Philadelpbian So- 
ciety. This woman was of opinion, that all difſen- 
tions among Chriſtians would ceaſe, and the kingdom 
of the Redeemer_become, even here below, a glori- 
ous ſcene of charity, concord, and felicity, if thoſe 
who bear the name of Jesus, without regarding the 


[/] See, for an _ account of Bovuricxon, the following 
writers: MoLLER. Cimbria Litterata, tom. ii. p. 85.—Introdudtio in 
Hiftor. Cherſonefi Cimbrice, p. ii. p. 151.—BaYLE's Dictionaire, tom. i. 
at the article Bouxicnon.—ArnoLD, Hiftoria Eccleſ. et Heret. vol. ii. 

[2g] MoLLeri Cimbria Litterata, tom. ii. p. 149. 

[4] Pom dreſſed out in an artful manner, and reduced to a 
kind of ſyſtem, the wild and incoherent fancies of Bouricnon, in his 
large work, entitled, L'Oeconomie Divine ou Syſleme Univerſel, which 
was publiſhed, both in French and Latin, at Amfterdam, in the year 
1686, in ſeven volumes 8vo. For an account of this Myſtic philoſo- 
pans whoſe name and voluminous writings have made ſuch a noiſe, 

Bibliotbeca Brem. Theol, Philol, tom. iii. p. i. p. 75. 
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raftice, but in a certain internal feeling and divine im- Cantuxy 
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Cenrvzy forms of doctrine or diſcipline that diſtinguiſh particy. 


XVII. Jar communions, would all join in commiting their 


ſouls to the care of the internal guide, to be inſtrudteq, 
governed, and formed by his divine impulſe and ſug. 
geſtions. Nay, ſhe went ſtill further, aud declared, 
in the name of the Lord, that this deſirable event 
would happen, and that ſhe had a divine commiſſion 


to proclaim the approach of this glorious communion 


of ſaints, who were to be gathered together in one 
viſible univerſal church, or kingdom, before the diſſo. 
lution of this earthly globe. This prediction ſhe de. 
livered with a peculiar degree of confidence from x 
notion, that her Philadelphian ſociety was the true 
kingdom of CarisT, in which alone the divine ſpirit 
reſided and reigned. We ſhall not mention the other 
dreams of this enthuſiaſt, among which the famous 
doctrine of the final reſtoration of all intelligent Beings 
to perfection and happineſs held an eminent place, 
LEADLEY was leſs fortunate than Bour1GNoN in this 
reſpect, that ſhe had not ſuch an eloquent and inge- 
nious patron as Pot RET, to plead her cauſe and to give 
an air of philoſophy to her wild reveries. For Poxp- 
AGE and BROMLEVY, who were the chief of her aſſoci. 
ates, had nothing to recommend them but their Myt- 
tic piety and contemplative turn of mind. PoR DAO 
more eſpecially was ſo far deſtitute of the powers of 
elocution and reaſoning, that he even ſurpaſſed Jacos 
BotEHMEN, whom he admired, in obſcurity and non- 
ſenſe, and, inſtead of imparting inſtruction to his rea- 
ders, did no more than excite in them a ſtupid kind of 


awe by a high- ſounding jingle of pompous words [i]. 


[i] See Jo. WoLrc, IAR Fhiftoria Sacra et Civilis, Sec. xvü. 


Decenn. x. p. 90.—PETRI PoIRETI Bibliotheca Myſticor. p. 161. 174- 
283. 286, 
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A 
SHORT VIEW or GENERAL SK ETC H 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 
OF THE | 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. | 


I. HE hiſtory of the Chriſtian church, during Cexrver 
the preſent age, inſtead of a few pages, would XVIII. 

alone require a volume, ſuch are the number and im- e 
portance of the materials that it exhibits to an at- ry obſerva- 
tentive inquirer. It is therefore to be hoped, that, in n. 
due time, ſome able and impartial writer will employ 
his labours on this intereſting ſubject. At the ſame 
time, to render the preſent work as compleat as poſ- 
ſible, and to give a certain clue to direct thoſe who 
teach or who ſtudy eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, through a 
multitude of facts that have not yet been gathered to- 
gether and digeſted into a regular order, we ſhall draw 
here a general ſketch, that will exhibit the principal 
outlines of the ſtate of religion ſince the commence- 
ment of the preſent century. That this ſketch may 
not ſwell to too great a ſize, we ſhall omit the mention 

of the authors who have furniſhed materials for this 
period of church hiſtory. Thoſe that are acquainted 
with modern literature muſt know, that there are in- 
numerable productions extant, from whence ſuch a 
variety of lines and colours might be taken, as would 
render this rough and general draught a compleat and 
hniſhed piece, | | 

| Fe II. The 


＋ * 
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XVI gated in Afia, Africa, and America, with equal zeal, 
Concerning both by the Proteſtant and Popiſh miſſionaries, But 
the proſpe- we cannot ſay the ſame thing of the true ſpirit of the 
23 Goſpel, or of the religious diſcipline and inſtitutions 
- nent, that it recommends to the obſervance of Chriſtians, 
Romim for it is an undeniable fact, that many of thoſe whom 
— 1 the Romiſh miſſionaries have perſuaded to renounce 
their falſe Gods, are Chriſtians only as far as an exter. 

nal profeſſion and certain religious ceremonies go; and 

that, inſtead of departing from the ſuperſtitions of 

their anceſtors, they .obſerve them ſtill, though under 

a different form. We have, indeed, pompous accounts 

of the mighty ſucceſs with which the miniſtry of the 

Jeſuits has been attended among the barbarous and 
unenlightened nations; and the French Jeſuits in par. 

ticular are ſaid to have converted innumerable multi- 

tudes in the courſe of their miſhons. This perhaps 

cannot be altogether denied, if we are to call thoſe, 
converts to Chriſtianity, who have received ſome faint 

and ſuperficial notions of the doctrines of the Goſpel; 

for it is well known, that ſeveral congregations of ſuch 
Chriſtians have been formed by the Jeſuits in the Eaſ. 

Indies, and more eſpecially in the kingdoms of Carnate, 
Madura, and Marava, on the Coaſt of Malabar, in the 
kingdom of Tonquin, the Chineſe empire, and alſo in 

certain provinces of America, Theſe converſions have, 

in outward appearances, been carried on with particu- 

lar ſucceſs, ſince ANTHONY VERI has had the direction 

of the foreign miſſions, and has taken ſuch ſpecial care, 

that neither hands ſhould be wanting for this ſpiritual 
harveſt, nor any expences ſpared that might be ne- 

ceſſary to the execution of ſuch an arduous and impor- 

tant undertaking. But theſe pretended converſions, 

inſtead of effacing the infamy under which the Jeſuits 

labour in conſequence of the iniquitous conduct of their 
miſſionaries in former ages, have only ſerved to aug- 
ment-it, and to ſhew their deſigns and practices in a 

ſtill more odious point of light. For they are known 

to be much more zealous in ſatisfy ing the W of 

their 


Pa. 
eal, 


But 
the 


the new converts to obſerve the religious rites and 
uſtoms of their anceſtors. This queſtion was decided their anci- 
o the diſadvantage of the miſſionaries, in the year ent rites. 


in the Eighteenth Century. 


auſe of CHrisT, and are ſaid to corrupt and modify, 
yy a variety of inventions, the pure doctrine of the 
oſpel, in order to render it more univerſally palat- 
ble, and to increaſe the number of their ambiguous 
onverts. 


pf promoting the cauſe of the Goſpel by permitting be. 


1704, by CLEMENT XI, who, by a ſolemn edict, for- 


bad the Chineſe Chriſtians-to practiſe the religious rites 
of their anceſtors, and more eſpecially thoſe that are 


elebrated by the' Chineſe in honour of their deceaſed 


parents and of their great lawgiver Conrucius. This 
ſevere edict was, nevertheleſs, conſiderably mitigated 
in the year 1715, in order to appeaſe, no doubt, the 
reſentment of the Jeſuits, whom it exaſperated in the 
higheſt degree. For the pontiff allowed the miſſiona- 
ries to make uſe of the word T1EN, to expreſs the 
divine nature, with the addition of the word TCcau, to 
remove its ambiguity, and make it evident, that it 
was not the heaven, but the Lord of heaven, that the 
Chriſtian doctors worſhipped [k] ; he alſo permitted the 
obſeryance of thoſe rites and ceremonies that had ſo 
highly offended the adverſaries of the Jeſuits, on con- 
dition, that they ſhould be conſidered merely as marks 
of reſpect to their parents, and as tokens of civil ho- 


mage to their lawgivers, without being abuſed to the 
purpoſes of ſuperſtition, or even being viewed in a re- 
ligious point of light. In conſequence of this ſecond 
papal edict, the Chineſe converts to Chriſtianity are 
allowed conſiderable liberties; among other things they 
have in their houſes zablets, on which the names of 
their anceſtors, and particularly Conructus, are writ- 


[4] Tizx Tenv ſignifies the Logo or Heaven, 
ten 


heir avarice and ambition, than in promoting the Cenrver 


III. A famous queſtion aroſe in this century, which The famous 


conteſt re- 


made a great noiſe in the Romiſh church, relating to in 
the conduct of the Jeſuits in China, and their manner lawfulneſ 


Chriſtians 
to obſerve 
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CexTuer ten in golden letters; they are allowed to light candle 
XVIII. before theſe tablets, to make offerings to them « 


Proteſtant ä 


miſſions. 
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rich perfumes, victuals, fruits, and other delicacieg, 
nay, to proſtrate the body before them until the head 
touches the ground. The ſame ceremony of proftr,, 
tion is performed by the Chineſe Chriſtians at th, 
tombs of their anceſtors. | | 
The firſt of theſe papal edits, which was deſigned 
to prevent the motley mixture of Chineſe ſuperſtition 
with the religious inſtitutions. of Chriſtianity, wa 
brought to China, in the year 1705s, by Cardinal 
Tour Nox, the pope's legate; and the ſecond, which 
was of a more indulgent nature, was ſent, in the year 
1721, with MEzZZABARBA, who went to China with 
the ſame character. Neither the emperor nor the je. 
ſuits were ſatisfied with theſe edits.  Tournon, who 
executed the orders of his ghoſtly maſter with more 
zeal than prudence, was, by the expreſs command 
the emperor, thrown into priſon, where he died in 
the year 1710. MEzZaBARBA, tho' more cautious and 
prudent, yet returned home without having ſucceed- 
ed in his negociation; nor could the emperor be 
engaged, by either arguments or intreaties, to make 
any alteration in the inſtitutions and cuſtoms of his 
anceſtors. At preſent, the ſtate of Chriſtianity in 
China being extremely precarious and uncertain, thi 
famous controverly is entirely ſuſpended, and mary 
realons induce us to think, that both the pontiffs and 
the enemies of the Jeſuits will- unite in permitting the 
latter to depart from the rigour of the papal edid, 
and to follow their own artful and infinuating methods 
of converſion. For they will both eſteem it expedient 
and lawful to ſubmit to many inconveniencies and abu- 
ſes, rather than to riſk the entire ſuppreſſion of popery 
in China. e 
IV. The attempts made, ſince the commencement 
of the preſent century, by the Engliſh and Dutch, 
and more eſpecially by the former, to diffuſe the light 
of Chriſtianity through the benighted regions of 4 
and America, have been. carried on with more * 
uity 
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appears abundantly from the Daniſh miſſion, planned 
with ſuch piety, in the year 1706, by Fxeperic IV, 
for the converſion of the Indians that inhabit the coaſt 
of Malabar, and attended with ſuch remarkable ſuc- 
ceſs. This noble eſtabliſhment, which ſurpaſſes all 
that have been yet erected for the propagation of the 
Goſpel, not only ſubſiſts ſtill in a flouriſhing ſtate, 
but acquires daily new degrees of perfection under the 
auſpicious and munificent patronage of that excellent 
monarch ChRISTIAN VI. We will indeed readily 
grant, that the converts to Chriſtianity, that are made 
by the Daniſh miſſionaries, are leſs numerous than 
thoſe which we find in the liſts of the Popiſh legates; 
but it may be affirmed, at the ſame time, that they 
are much better Chriſtians, and far excel the latter 
in the ſincerity and zeal that accompany their pro- 
feſſion. There is a great difference between Chriſti- 
ans in reality and Chriſtians in appearance; and it is ve- 
ry certain, that the Popiſh miſſionaries are much more 
ready than the Proteſtant doctors to admit into their 
communion proſelytes, who have nothing of Chriſti- 
anity but the name. | | 

We have but imperfect accounts of the labours of 
the Ruſſian clergy, the greateſt part of whom lie 
yet involved in that groſs ignorance that covered the 
moſt unenlightened ages of the church. We learn, 
nevertheleſs, from the modern records of that na- 
tion, that ſome of their doctors have employed, with 
a certain degree of ſucceſs, their zeal and induſtry 
in ſpreading the light of the Goſpel in thoſe provin- 
ces that lie in the neighbourhood of S'beria. 


V. While the miſſionaries now mentioned expoſed 2 
themſelves to the greateſt dangers and ſufferings in Gogel. 


order to diffuſe the light of divine truth in theſe re- 
mote and darkened nations, there aroſe in Europe, 
where the Goſpel had obtained a ſtable footing, a 
multitude of adverſaries, who ſhut their eyes upon 


its excellence and endeavoured to eclipſe its immor- 
Vor. IV. Aa tal 


duity and zeal than in the preceding age. That the CznTvzr 
Lutherans, have born their part in this ſalutary work XVIII 
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9 tal luſtre. There is no country in Europe, when 


of Ereat- Britain and the United Provinces. In E 


with books, in which not only the doctrines of the 


ed reproach on the names and memories of Tol ann, 


in the following ſentence, ſtand in need of ſome correction. May 


the moſt eminent of the Engliſh unbelievers were far from renour- 
call, natural religion, or denying the unchangeable excellence and 


and the obligations of virtue; it was ſufficient to put Man DEVIIIL, 
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infidelity has not exhaled its poiſon ; and ſcarcely in 
denomination of Chriſtians among whom we my 
not find ſeveral perſons, who either aim at the tot 
extinction of all religion, or at leaft endeavour to in 
validate the authority of the Chriſtian ſyſtem. * Some 
carry on. theſe nnhappy attempts in an open manner, 
others under the maſk of a Chriſtian profeſſion z by 
no where have theſe enemies of the puteſt religion, 
and conſequently of mankind whom it was defigne 
to render wiſe and happy, appeared with more effron. 
tery and inſolence than under the free government 


land more eſpecially, it is, not uncommon to mes 


Goſpel, but alſo the perfections of the Deity, and 
the ſolemn obligations of piety and virtue, are impi. 
dently called in queſtion, and turned into-derifion 
[1]. Such impious productions have caſt a deſerr. 


CY This obſervation, and the exam) les by which it is Cuppor 


books have, indeed, been publiſhed in England againſt the divini 
both of the Jewiſh and Chriftian diſpenſation ; and it is juſtly to 
lamented, that the ineſtimable bleſſing of religious liberty, which the 
wiſe and good have improved to the glory of Chriftianity by ſetting 
its doctrines and precepts in a rational light, and bringing them back 
to their primitive ſimplicity, has been ſo far abuſed, by the pride a 
ſome and the ignorance and licentiouſneſs of others, as to excite a 
oppoſition to the Chriftian ſyſtem, which is both deſigned and adaptel 
to lead man, through the paths of wiſdom and virtue, to happuth 
and perfection. It is, nevertheleſs, carefully to be obſerved, that 


cing, at leaſt in their writings and profeſſion, the truths of, what thy 
obligations of virtue and morality. Dr. Mosneim is more eſpecial 
miſtaken, when he-places Col L Ius, TYnpar, Morcan, and Cavs, 
in the lift of thoſe who called in queſtion the perfections of the Deity 
Woorsrow, and TorLan, in this infamous claſs.] 


 CoLLiNs, 


in the Eighteenth Century: =» 


when Cours, Tynpal, Woolston [ſm], Mor av, Cont 


ly am HUB MANDEVILLE, and others And 

may riters of the fame claſs will be ſoon found in all the 
e tog ountries of Europe, particularly in - thoſe where the 
do in-Wreforination has introduced a ſpirit of liberty, if 
Some mercenary bookſellers are ſtill allowed to publiſh, 
anner without diſtinction or reſerve, every wretched pro- 
„ bution, that is addreſſed to the paſſions of men, and 
gion deſigned to obliterate in their minds a ſenſe of religion 
ſignel and virtue. ö 


u. The fect of Abet, by which in ſtrictneſs of Acits and 
menu eech, thoſe only are to be meant who deny the 


EA eriſtence and moral government of an infinitely wiſe 
met and powerful Being, by whom all things ſubſiſt, is 
tf te reduced to a very (mall number, and may be conſider- 
ed as almoſt totally extinct. Any, that yet remain un- 


mp der che influence of this unaccountable de luſion, adopt 
riha me ſyſtem of SpivozA, and ſuppoſe the univerſe to 
er. be one vaſt ſubſtance, which excites and produces a 
AN), great variety of motions all uncontroulably neceſſary. 
by a fort of internal force, which they carefully avoid 
— defining with perſpicuity and preciſion. | 

rinſe The Deiſts, under which general denomination thoſe 
ol are comprehended who deny the divine origin of the 
chte Goſpet in particular, and are enemies to all revealed 
religion in general, form a motley tribe, which, on ac- 
ien count of their jarring opinions, may be divided in- 


to different claſſes. The moſt decent, or, to uſe a 


apted WF more proper expreſſion, the leaſt extravagant and in- 
* ſipid form of deiſm, is that, which aims at an aſſoci- 


ation between Chriſtianity and natural religion, and 
5 Goſpel as no more than a republication 

the original law of nature and reaſon, that was more 
or leſs obliterated in the minds of men. This is the 
hypotheſis of TVN DAL, Chu, ManDeville, Mon- 


CC In the original we read Wool As ro, and our author is 
not the firſt who has been led, by the ſimilarity of the names to 
confound this excellent writer with the infamous and wrong-headed 
Wools ron, at wlidſe name even ſome of the Deiſts bluſh.J 
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CanTury Ga N, 
XVIII 


The Rom- 
iſh church 
— and its 


 pontiff, 


XII ſurpaſſed them all in piety, or at leaſt in its ap 
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N, and ſeveral others, if we are to give credit tz. 
their own declarations, which, indeed, ought not al. 


. * — ſ 
ways to be done without caution, This alſo appeal 
to have been the ſentiment of an ingenious writer 


whoſe eloquence has been ill employed in a book, en. 


titled, Eſſential Religion diſtinguiſhed from that which i C 
only Acceſſory [n]; for the whole religious ſyſtem ffi! 
this author conſiſt in the three following points: Tha. 


there is a God that the world is governed by bis wiſe pn; 
vidence—and that the foul is immortal; and he main. 
tains, that it was to eſtabliſh theſe three points by hi 
miniſtry, that Jesus CHRISπ came into the world. f 

VII. The church of Rome has been governed, ſince 
the commencement of this century, by CLEMENT Xl, 
Innocent XIII, Bexnepict XIII, CuemenT XII, and 
Bexnepict XIV, who may be all conſidered as men of 
eminent wiſdom, virtue, and learning, if we compare 
them with the pontiffs of the preceding ages. Cy 
MENT XI, and PROSPER LAMBERTINI who at pre- 
ſent fills the papal chair under the title of BxNevicr 
XIV [9], ſtand much higher in the liſt of literary fame, 
than the other pontiffs now mentioned; and BegNevicr 


mmm a9, wands tt s ans ._,T 


pearance, which in the whole of his conduct was ex- 
traordinary and ſtriking. It was he that conceivel 
the laudable deſign of reforming many diſorders in the 
church, and reſtraining the corruption and licentioul- 
neſs of the clergy ; and for this purpoſe held a coundl 
in the palace of the Lateran, in the year 1725, whole 
acts and decrees have been made public. But the 
event did not anſwer his expectations; nor is thee 


IC) The original title of this book (which is ſuppoſed to hare 
been written by ope MuRaLT, a Swiſs, author of the Lettres fur l. 
Anglois er ſur les Frangais) is as follows: Lettres fur la religion eſſenticlt 
& Phomme, diflingute de ce qui wen eff que Pacceſſoire. There hare 
been ſeveral excellent refutations of this book publiſhed on the con- 
tinent, among which the Lettres ſur les wrais principes de la religion, in 
two volumes, 89. compoſed by the late learned and ingenious Mr. 

Bov1i.1.zs, deſerve particular notice.] 
CC This hiſtory was publiſhed while Benzpic'r XIV was jet 

alive. 

any 
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dit tz ny probability, that BEN ED ICT XIV, who is attempt- 9 
ot al. Ing the execution of the ſame worthy purpoſe, though =. 
pear y different means, will meet with better ſucceſs. 

rite BF We muſt not omit obſerving here, that the modern 

, en. piſhops of Rowe make but an indifferent figure in Eu- 

uch i pe, and exhibit little more than an empty ſhadow of 

m ofthe authority of the ancient pontiffs. Their preroga- 
ThaWrives are diminiſhed, and their power 1s reſtrained 

ſe within very narrow bounds. The ſovereign princes 
main-Wand ſtates of Europe, who embrace their communion, 

dy uo longer tremble at the thunder of the Vatican, but 

d. reat their anathemas with indifference and contempt, 

ſinee They, indeed, load the holy father with pompous ti- 

r XV des, and treat him with ali the external marks of ve- 

, and WFneration and reſpect; yet they have given a mortal 


blow to his authority by the prudent and artfut diſtinc- 
tion they make between the court of Rome and the 
Roman pontiff. For, under the cover of this diſtinc- 
tion, they buffet him with one hand, and ſtroke him 
with the other; and, under the moſt reſpectful pro- 


ame, feſſion of attachment to his perſon, oppoſe the mea- 
bier ſures, and diminith ſtill more, from day to day, the 
authority of his court. A variety of modern tranſac- 
er. tions might be alledged in confirmation of this, and 
vel more eſpecially the debates that have ariſen in this cen- 


tury, between the court of Rome and thoſe of France, 

Naples, Sardinia and Portugal, in all which that ghoftly 

court has been obliged to yield, and to diſcover 1ts 

extreme inſignificancy and weakneſs. | 
VIII. There have been no ſerious attempts made, in All proſpet 

later times, to bring about a reconciliaton between Cation be- 

the Proteſtant and Romiſh churches ; for, notwith- — 

ſtanding the pacific projects formed by private per- and Rowih 

ſons with a view to this union, it isjuſtly conſidered bur entrely 

as an impracticable ſcheme. The difficulties that at- removed. 

tend its execution were greatly augmented by the 

famous bull of CLEMENT XI, entitled Unigenttus, 

which deprived the peace-makers of the principat ex- 

pedient they employed for the accompliſhment of this 

union, by putting it out of their power to ſoften and 

$543; A a 3 miti- 
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Cænruxr mitigate the doctrines of popery, that ared the 
XVIII. 1 to the friends Ol __ ID This 
—— expedient had been frequently practiſed in former 

times, in order to remove the diſguſt. that the Pro. 

teſtants had conceived againſt the church of Rome, 
but the bull Urnig-nitus put an end to all theſe modi- 
fications, and, in moſt of thoſe points, that had occa- 
ſioned our ſeparation from Rome, repreſented the doc. 
trine of that church in the very ſame ſhocking light 
in which they had been viewed by the firſt refor. 
mers. This ſhews, with the utmoſt evidence, that all 
the attempts the Roniſh doctors have made, ſrom 
time to time, to give an air of plauſibility to their 
tenets, and render them palatable, were ſo man 
ſnares inhduouſly laid to draw the Proteſtants into 
their communion ; that the ſpecious conditions they 
propoſed as the terms of reconciliation were perfidi- 
ous ſtratagems; and that, conſequently, there is no 
ſort of dependence to be made upon the promiſes 
and declarations of ſuch a diſingenuous ſet of men, 
Inteſtine di- IX. The inteſtine diſcords, tumults, and diviſions, 
viſions mi that reigned in the Romiſh church, during the pre- 
church. ceding century, were ſo far from being terminated in 
this, that new fuel was added to the flame, and the 
animoſities of the. contending parties grew more ve- 
hement from day to day. Theſe diviſions ſtill ſub- 
{iſt. The Jeſuits are at variance with the Dominicans, 
and ſome other religious orders, though theſe quar- 
rels make little noife, and are carried on with ſome 
regard to decency and prudence; the Dominicans are 
on bad terms with the Franciſcans ; the controverly 
concerning the nature, lawfulneſs, and expediency,of 
the Chineſe ceremonies ſtill continues, at leaſt in Au- 
rope; and, were we to mention all the debates that 
divide the Romiſh church, which boaſts ſo much of 
its unity and infallibility, the enumeration would be 
endleſs. I he controverly relating to Janſeniſm, which 
was one of the principal ſources of that diviſion which 
reigned within the papal juriſdiction, has been Cats 
ried on, with - great ſpirit and animoſity, in oy 
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riN, are inferior to their adverſaries the Jeſuits, in 
numbers power and influence; but they equal them 
n reſolution, prudence, and learning, and ſurpaſs 
m in ſanctity of manners and ſperſtition, by 
ich” they excite the reſpect of the people. When 
ir affairs take an unfavourable turn, and they are 
ppreſſed and perſecuted by their victorious ene- 
mis, they find an aſylum in the Netherlands. For 
the greateſt part of the Roman-catholics in Spaniſb 
Flaxders, and all the members of that communion 
that live under the juriſdiction of the United Provin- 
ces, embrace the principles and doctrines of IAN SRE/UEͤ 
„us [p]. Thoſe that inhabit the United Provinces 
have almoft renounced their allegiance to the pope, 
though they profeſs a warm attachment to the doc- 
trine and communion of the church of Roma; nor 
are either the exhortations or threatnings of the holy 
father ſufficient to banifi the obſtinacy of theſe way- 
ward children, or ta reduce them to a ftate of ſub- 
jection and obedienee. - 3 


X. The cauſe of the Janſeniſts acquired a_peculiar The debates 


occaſioned 


degree of credit and reputation, both in this and the you. 


prong century, by a French tranflation of the 
ew Teſtament, made by the learned and pious 
Pascuasius QueNet, a prieſt of the oratory, and 
accompanied with practical annotations, adapted to 


L This aſſertion is too general. It is true, that the greateſt part 
the Roman - catholics in the United Provinces are Janſeniſts, and 
t there is no /zge/ tole ration of the Jeſuits in that republic. It is, 
evertheleſs, a known fact, and a fact that cannot be indifferent 
thoſe who have the welfare and ſecurity of theſe Provinces at heart, 

t the Jeſuits are daily gaining ground among the Dutch papiſts, 
They have a flouriſhing | chapel in the city of Utrecht, and 
ces of worſhip in ſeveral other cities and in a t number of 


republic to put à ſtop to this growing evil, and not to ſuffer in 
a Proteſtant country à religious order which has been ſuppreſſed ina 
Foo 5 2 15d he 0225 5: . "Excite 


and in the Netherlands. The Janſeniſts, or, as they CznTuzy 
gather chuſe to be called, the diſciples of Avcgs- XVIII. 


ment. 


villages. It would be worthy of the wiſdom of the rulers of the. 


| 
| 


M_—_— „ — _ 
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ay excite lively impreſſions of religion in the minds 


* of. men; The quinteſſence of Janſeniſm was blen. 
died, in an elegant and artful manner, with theſe An, 
notations, and was thus preſented to. the reader under 

the moſt pleaſing aſpect. The Jeſuits were alarmed 

at the, ſucceſs of QUenEeL's book, and particularly at Wl def. 

the change it had wrought in many in favour of th: WGal 
theological doctrines of Jansenius; and, to remow pre 

out of the way an inſtrument which proved ſo al- 
vantageous to their adverſaries, they engaged that N Na. 

weak Prince, LEWIS XIV, to ſolicit the condemia- ö 

tion of this production at the court of Rome. C. . ¶ ane 

MENT XI granted the requeſt of the French monarch, che: 
becauſe he conſidered it as the requeſt of the Jeſuſts; Wor: 

and, in the year 1712, iſſued out the famous bull Un- vo 
genitus, in which QueneL's New Teſtament was con- Wbl 
demned, and an hundred and one propoſitions, contained ihe 

in it, pronounced heretical. This bull, which is alſo Nat: 

known by the name of The Conſtitution, gave a favour: Miſh 

able turn to the affairs of the Jeſuiſts; but it was Nh 
highly, detrimental to the Intereſts of the Romiſh 
church, as many of the wiſer members of that com- 
munion candidly acknowledge, For it not only con- 

firmed the Proteſtants in their ſeparation, by convin- 

cing them, that the church of Rome was reſolved to 
adhere obſtinately to its ancient ſuperſtitions and cor- 
ruptions: but. alſo offended many of the Roman- 
catholics, who, had no particular attachment to the 
doctrines of JanNsENnIUs, and were only bent on the 

purfuit of truth and the advancement of piety, | 
muſt al ſo be obſerved, that the controverſy relating te 
W was much heated and augmented, inſtead of 

eing mitigated or ſuſpended by this deſpotic and ill 

zudged edict, ak Cano; * 226; 22:4, 0. 280] 
comma; XI. The diſſenſions and tumults excited in Franc: 
on in by this edict were violent in the higheſt degree. A 
23 ty conſiderable number of biſhops, and a large body com- 
this bull. poſed of perſons. eminently diſtinguiſhed by their piety 
and erudition, both. among the clergy and laity, ap- 
pealed from the bull to a general council, It was more 


particu, 
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particularly oppoſed by the Cardinal De NoarLLes, Century 
archbiſhop of Paris, who, equally unmoved by the VIII. 
authority of the pontiff and by the reſentment and in- 
dignation of Lewis XIV, made a noble ftand againſt 
the deſpotic proceedings of the court of Rome. Theſe 
defenders of the ancient dottrine and liberties of the 
Gallican church were perſecuted by the popes, the 
French monarch and the Jeſuits, from whom they re- 
ceived an uninterrupted ſeries of injuries and — 
Nay, their entire ruin was aimed at by theſe unrelent - 
ing adverſaries, and was indeed accompliſhed in part, 
ſince ſome of them were obliged to fly for refuge to 
their brethren in Holland, others forced, by the ter- 
tors of penal laws and by various acts of tyranny and 
violence, to receive the papal edit; while a conſider- 
able number, deprived of their places and ruined in 
their fortunes, looked for ſubſiſtence and tranquillity 
at a greater diſtance from their native country. The 
fſue of this famous conteſt was favourable to the bull, 
which was, at length, rendered valid by the authority 
of the parliament, and was regiſtered among the laws 
of the ſtate. This contributed, in ſome meaſure, to 
reſtore the public tranquillity, but it was far from di- 
miniſhing the number of thoſe, who complained of 

he deſpotiſm of the pontiff; and the kingdom of 
France is ſtill full of Appellants ſol, who reject the 
zuthority of the bull, and only wait for a favourable 
opportunity of reviving a controverſy, which is rather 
ſuſpended than terminated, and of kindling anew a 
flame that is covered, without being extinguiſhed. 

XII. Amidſt the calamities in which the Janſeniſts The cir- 
ave been involved, they have only two methods left char contri- 
ff maintaining their cauſe againſt their powerful ad- but t lup 
rerſaries, and theſe are their vritiugs and their mi- cauſe of 
acles, The former alone have proved truly uſeful to lng, 
hem; the latter gave them only a tranſitory reputa- 


n- Won, which, being ill-founded, contributed in the iſſue 
y 1 
D- C This was the name that was aſſumed by thoſe who appealed 


WW =y 


rom the bull and the court of Rome to a general council, J 
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Cz8TVRY to fink their credit. The writings in which they have 


XVIIL 


attacked both the Pope and the Jeſuits are innumer. 
able; and many of them are compoſed with ſuch elo- 
quence, ſpirit, and ſolidity, that they have produced 
a remarkable effect. The Janſeniſts, however, look. 
ing upon all human means as inſufficient to ſupport 
their cauſe, turned their views towards ſupernatural 
ſuccours, and endeavoured to make it appear that 
their cauſe was the peculiar object of the divine pro. 
tection and approbation. For this purpoſe they per. 
ſuaded the multitude, that God had endowed the bones 
and aſhes of certain perſons, who had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their zeal in the cauſe of JansEnivs, 
and had, at the point of death, appealed a ſecond 
time from the pope to a general council, with the 
power of healing the moſt jnveterate diſeaſes. The per- 
ſon, whoſe remains were principally honoured with this 
marvellous effica y, was the Abbe PARIS, a man of 
family, whoſe natural character was dark and melan. 
choly ; his ſuperſtiticn exceſſive beyond all credibility ; 
and whe, by an auſtere abſtinence from bodily nour- 
iſhment, and the exercife of other inhuman branches 
of penitential diſcipline, was the voluntary cauſe of 
his own death [r]. To the miracles which were (aid 
to be wrought at the tomb of this fanatic, the Janſen- 
iſts added a great variety of viſions and revelations, 
to which they audaciouſly attributed a divine origin; 
for ſeveral members of the community, and more 
eſpecially thoſe who reſided at Paris, pretended to be 
filled with the Holy Ghoſt; and, in conſequence of 
this prerogative, delivered inſtructions, predictions, and 
exhortations, which, though frequently extravagant 
and almoſt always inſipid, yet moved the paſſions and 
attracted the admiration of the ignorant multitude, 
The prudence, however, of the court of Fran 


() The impoſtor that reigned in theſe pretended miracles hs 
been detected and expoſed by various — — but by none with 
more acuteneſs, perſpicuity, and penetration, than by the ingenr 
ons Dr. DoveLas, in his excellent Treatiſe on Miracles, entitled, 
The Criterion, which was publiſhed by MiLLas, in the year 1754-] 


» put 
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and their pens to maintain their cauſe. 


- 


XIII. We. can ſay but very little of the Greek and The fits 


Eaſtern churches. The profound ignorance in which 


they live, and the dees yoke under which they ck | 
groan, prevent their forming any plans to extend 


their limits, or making any attempts to change their 
ſtate. The Ruſſians, as we had formerly occaſion to 
obſerve, aſſumed, under the reign of PzTE > the Great, 
a leſs ſavage and barbarous aſpect, than 'thty: had be- 
fore that memorable period; and in this century have 
given ſome grounds to hope that they may, one day, 
be reckoned among the civilized nations. There are, 
nevertheleſs, immenſe mulitudes of that rugged peo- 


ple, who are ſtill attached to the brutiſh ſuperſtition 


and diſcipline of their anceſtors; and there are ſeyeral 
in whom the barbarous ſpirit of perſecution {till fo far 
prevails, that, were it in their power, they would cut 
off the Proteſtants, and all other ſects that differ from 
them, by fire and (word. This appears evident from 
a variety of circumſtances, and more eſpecially from 
the book which STeexen Javorsk1 has compoled 
againſt heretics of all denominations. 

The Greek Chriſtians are ſaid to be treated at pre- 
ſent by their haughty maſters with more clemency and 
indulgence than in former times. The Neſtorians and 
Monophyſites in Afia and Africa perſevere in their 
refuſal to enter into the communion of the Romiſh 


church, notwithſtanding the earneſt intreaties and allur- 


ing offers, that have been made from time to time by 


the pope's legates, to conquer their inflexible conſtancy, 


— The. Roman pontiffs have frequently attempted ta 
renew, by another ſacred expedition, their former 
connexions with the kingdom of Ainia; but they 
have not yet been able to find out a method of ei- 
caping the vigilance of that court, which {till perſiſts 
in its abhorrencg of popery. Nor is it at all probable, 
that the embaſſy, which is now preparing at Rome 2 
. | t 


379 
put a ſtop to theſe fanatical tumults and falſe mir- Cemyruzy 
icles; and, in the ſituation in which things are at III. 

preſent, the Janſeniſts have nothing left but their genius — 
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Century the Abyſſinian emperor, will be attended with ſuc” 


XVIII 


The exter- 
nal ſtate of 
the Luthe- 


xan church, 


Its int 
ſtate. 


ceſs.— The Monophyſites propagate their doctrine in 


Aſia with zeal and aſſiduity, and have, not long ago, 
gained over to their communion a part of the Neſto. 
rians who inhabit the maritime coaſts of India. 

XIV. The Lutheran church, which dates its foun- 
dation from the year 1317, and the confeſſion of 
Augſburg from the year 1530, celebrated in peace and 
proſperity the ſecular return of theſe memotable pe- 
riods in the years 1717 and 1730. It received, ſome 
years ago, a conſiderable acceſſion to the number of 
its members by the emigration of that multitude of 
Proteſtants which abandoned the territory of Saltzburg 
and the town of Berchtol/gaden, in order to breathe a 
free air, and to enjoy unmoleſted the exerciſe of their 
religion. One part of theſe emigrants ſettled in Pruſſia, 
another in Holland, and many of them tranſplanted 
themſelves and their families to America and other di- 
ſtant regions. This circumſtance contributed greatly 
to propagate the doctrine and extend the reputation of 
the Lutheran church, which thus not only obtained a 
footing in Aſia and America, but alſo formed ſeveral 
congregations of no ſmall note in theſe remote parts 
of the world. The ſtate of Lutheraniſm at home has 
not been ſo proſperous, ſince we learn both from pub- 
lic tranſactions and alſo from the complaints of its pro- 
feſſors and patrons, that, in ſeveral parts of Germany, 
the Lutheran church has been injuriouſly oppreſſed, 
and unjuſtly deprived of ſeveral of its privileges and 
advantages, by the votaries of Rome. ö 

XV. It has been ſcarcely poſſible to introduce any 
change into the ſyſtem of doctrine and diſcipline that 
is received in that church, becauſe the ancient con- 
feſſions and rules that were drawn up to point out the 
tenets that were to be believed, and the rites and ce- 
re monies that were to be performed, ſtill remain in 
their full authority, and are conſidered as the ſacred 
guardians of the Lutheran faith and worſhip. The me- 
thod however of illuſtrating, enforcing, and defending 
the doctrines of Chriſtianity, has undergone ſeveral 

changes 
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changes in the Lutheran church. Towards the com- Cenruzy 
mencement of this century, an artleſs ſimplicity was XVIII. 
generally obſerved by the miniſters of that commu- 
nion, and all philoſophical terms and abſtract reaſon- 
ings were entirely laid aſide, as more adapted to ob- 
ſcure than to illuſtrate the truths of the Goſpel. But 
in proceſs of time a very different way of thinking be- 
gan to take place; and ſeveral learned men entertain- 
ed a notion, that the doctrines of Chriſtianity could 
not maintain their ground, if they were not ſupported 
by the aids of philoſophy, and exhibited and proved 


in a geometrical order. 

The adepts in juriſprudence, who undertook in the 
laſt century the reviſion and correction of the body of 
eccleſiaſtical law that is in force among the Lutherans, 
carried on their undertaking with great aſſiduity and 
ſpirit ; and our church government would at this day 
bear another aſpect, if the ruling powers had judged 
it expedient to liſten to their counſels and repreſenta- 
tions. We ſee, indeed, in ſeveral places, evident 
proofs, that the directions of theſe great men, relating 
to the external form of eccleſiaſtical government, diſ- 
cipline, and worſhip, are highly reſpected; and that 
their ideas even of the doctrinal part of religion have 
been more or leſs adopted by many. Hence, it is 
not at all ſurpriſing, that warm diſputes have ariſen 
between them and the rulers of the church, concern- 
ing ſeveral points. The Lutheran doctors are appre- 
henſive, that, if the ſentiments of certain of theſe re- 
formers took place, religion would become entirely 
ſubſervient to the purpoſes of civil policy, and be at 
length converted into a mere ſtate- machine; and this 
apprehenſion is not peculiar to the clergy alone, but is 
alſo entertained by ſome perſons of piety and candour, 
even among the Civilians. 

XVI. The liberty of thinking, ſpeaking, and writ- inteſtine 
ing, concerning religious matters, which began to enemies. 
prevail in the laſt century, was, in this, ſtill further 
confirmed and augmented ; and it extended fo far as 
to encourage both infidels and fanatics to pour forth 

| among 
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Sur among the multitude, without reſtraint, all the effy. 


ſigns of their enthuſiaſm and extravagance. Accord. 


»jngly we have ſeen, and ſtill ſee, numbers of fanaties 


and innovators ftart up from time to time, and, un. 


| cer the influence of enthuſiaſm or of a diſordered 


_ © brain, «iba, their crude fancies and dreams among 


the people, 


y which they. either delude many from 
the communion of the eſtabliſhed church, or at leaf 
occaſion conteſts and diviſions of the moſt diſagreeable 
kind. We mentioned formerly ſeveral of theſe di. 


ſturbers of the tranquillity of the church, to whom 


9 


we may add here the notorious names of TENNHARx, 


GicaTttivs, UsERTELD, RosENBACH, BREDEl, 


--. St1zivs, RoEMELING, and many others, who either 
imagined that they were divinely inſpired, or from a 


perſuaſion of their ſuperior capacity and knowledge 


fet up for reformers of the doctrine and diſcipline of 


the church. Many writers drew their pens againſt this 


preſumptuous and fanatical tribe; though the greateſt 
part of thoſe who compoſed it were really below the 
notice of men of character, and were rather worthy 
of contempt than of oppoſition. And, indeed, it was 
not ſo much the force of reaſon and argument, as the 
experience of their bad ſucceſs, that convinced theſe 
fanatics of their folly, and made them deſiſt from 
their chimerical projects. Their attempts could not 
ſtand the trial of time and common ſenſe; and there- 
fore, after having made a tranſitory noiſe, they fell 
into oblivion. Such is the common and deſerved fate 


of almoſt all the fanatical ring- leaders of the deluded 


Herren- 
hutters. 


populace; they ſtart up all of a ſudden, and make 
a figure for a while; but, generally ſpeaking, they 
ruin their own cauſe by their imprudence or obſtinacy, 
by their auſterity or perverſenets, by their licentious 
conduct or their inteſtine diviſions. . 

XVII. Many place in this fanatical claſs the Breth- 


Zinzendorff ren of Herrenbut, who were firſt formed into a relig}- 


ous community, in the village fo named, in Luſatia, 
by the famous Count ZixzENDORFFH; and afterwards 
grew ſo numerous, that their emigrants were ſpread 

abroad 
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far as the Indies, and formed ſettlements in the re- 
moteſt quarters of the globe. The Herrenhutters 
call themſelves the deſcendants of the Bohemian and 
Moravian Brethren, who, in the fifteenth century, 
threw off the deſpotic yoke of Rome, animated by the 
zealous exhortations and the heroic example of JouN 
Huss. They may however be ſaid, with more pro- 
priety, to imitate the example of that famous com- 
munity, than to deſcend from thoſe who compoſed 
it; for it is well known, that there are very few Bo- 
hemians and Moravians in the fraternity of the Herren- 
lutters; and it is extremely doubtful, whether even 
this ſmall number are to be conſidered as the poſ- 
terity of the ancient Bohemian Brethren that diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves ſo early by their zeal for the re- 
formation. 

If we are to give credit to the declarations of the 


Herrenbutters, they agree with the Lutherans in their 


doctrine and opinions, and only differ from them in 
their eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, and in thoſe religious 
inſtitutions and rules of life which form the reſemb- 
lance between the Bohemian Brethren and the diſciples of 
Zi xzEN DORF. There are, indeed, many who doubt 
much of the truth of this declaration, and ſuſpect that 
the ſociety now under conſideration, and more eſpeci- 
ally their rulers and ring-leaders, ſpeak the language 
of Lutheraniſm, when they are among the Luther- 
ans, in order to obtain their favour and indulgence ; 


and thoſe who have examined this matter with the 


moſt attention, repreſent this fraternity as compoſed of 
perſons of different religions, as well as of various ranks 
and orders, Be that as it may, it is at leaſt very 
difficult to gueſs the reaſon, that induces them to live 
in ſuch an entire ſtate of ſeparation from the Lutheran 
communion, and to be ſo ambitiouſly zealous in augmen- 
ting their ſect, if the only difference between them and 
the Lutherans lies in the nature of their diſcipline, 
and in certain rites and inſtitutions that do not be- 
long to the eſſence of religion. For the true and ge- 

nuine 
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CexTvay nuine followers of JesUs ChRisr are but little cn; able 
XVII. cerned about the outward forms of eccleſiaſtical govern. gen 
ſ ment and diſcipline, knowing that real religion conſiſt; ¶ whe 
in faith and charity, and not in external rites and in. W inte 
ſtitutions [5]. Thi 

The ſtateof XVIII. It was the opinion of many, that the ſuc. ton 


nord cours of philoſophy were abſolutely neceſſary to ſtem def 


Lutherans. the torrent of ſuperſtition and ſtop its growing pro. der, 
greſs, and that theſe alone were adapted to accom. WM f 2 
pliſh this deſirable purpoſe. Hence the ſtudy of phi. reſp 
loſophy, which towards the concluſion of the laſt cen. Wof t 
tury, ſeemed to decline, was now revived, eſtabliſhed Hof 
upon a more rational footing, and purſued with un- Hof 
common aſſiduity and ardor. The branch of philoſo. Wardc 
phy, which is commonly known under the domina-WMtrut! 
tion of Metaphyjics, was generally preferred, as it leads appl 
to the firſt principles of things; and the improvements ko & 
made in this important ſcience were very conſidera. Myreſ 


It is ſomewhat ſurprizing to hear Dr. Mosneim ſpeak in 
ſuch vague and general terms of this ſect, without taking the leaf 
notice of their pernicious doctrines and their flagitious practices 
that do not only disfigure the facred truths of the Goſpel, but 
alſo ſap all the foundations of morality. To be perſuaded of thi, WWnuc 
the reader, beſides the accounts which Rimiwvs has given of this 
enormous ſect, will do well to conſult a curious Preface, prefixed to 
the Freuch tranſlation of 4 Paftoral Letter againſt Fanaticiſm, ad- yout 
dreſſed, by Mr. STinsTRA, an Anabaptiſt minifter in Frigſland, to Havo 
his congregation, and publiſhed at Leyden in the year 1752. It may oſit 
not be amiſs to add here a paſſage, relating to this odious com. 
munity, from the biſhop of GLoucesTEeR's treatiſe, entitled, Th WM. 
Doctrine of Grace. The words of that great and eminent prelate ae Hon, 
as follows: As purity reſpects practice, the Morawians give us 
* little trouble. If we may credit the yet unconfuted relation Ms tl 
both in print and in MS. compoſed by their own members, the par- 
© ticipants in their moft ſacred myfterious rites, their practice in - 
the conſummation of marriage are ſo horribly, ſo unſpeakabhj N 
e flagitious, that this people ſeem to have no more pretence to 
be put into the number of Chriftian ſe&s than the Tuklurixs of 
the thirteenth century, a vagabond crew of miſcreants, who ram- 
e bled over /taly, France and Germany, calling themſelves the Br. 
* thers and Siſters of the Free Spirit, who, in ſpeculation, profeſſed 
that ſpecies of Atheiſm, called Pantheiſm, and, in practice, pre- 
* tended to be exempted from all the obligations of morality and 
religion.“ See Doctrine of Grace, 1299, vol. ii. p. 153,] det 


ble. 
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able. Theſe improvements were owing chiefly to the 
genius and penetration of the immortal LEIBNITZz, 
who caſt a new light upon metaphyſics, and gave this 
intereſting branch of philoſophy a more regular form. 
This ſcience received a ſtill greater degree of perfec- 
tion from the philoſophical labours of the acute and in- 
defatigable WoLr, who reduced it into a ſcientific or- 
der,, and gave its deciſions the ſtrength and evidence 
of a geometrical demonſtration. Under this new and 
reſpectable form it captivated the attention and eſteem 


of the greateſt part of the German philoſophers, and 


of thoſe in general who purſue truth through the paths 
of ſtrict evidence; and it was applied with great 
ardour and zeal to illuſtrate and confirm the great 
truths both of natural and revealed religion. his 
application of the Firſt Philo/ophy gave much uneaſineſs. 


preſerve pure and unmixed the doctrines of Chriſtia- 
nity; and it was accordingly oppoſed by them with 
great eagerneſs and obſtinacy. Thus the ancient con- 
eſt between Philoſophy and Theology, Faith and Reaſon, 
as unhappily revived, and has been carried on with 
uch animoſity for ſeveral years paſt. For many are 
of opinion, that this metaphyſical philoſophy inſpires 
youthful minds with notions that are far from being 
avourable to the doctrines, and more eſpecially to the 
poſitive inſtitutions of religion; that, ſeconded by the 
armth of fancy, at that age of levity and preſump- 
lon, 1t engenders an arrogant contempt of divine re- 
elation, and an exceſſive attachment to human reaſon, 
is the only infallible guide of man; and that, inſtead 
ff throwing new light on the ſcience of theology, and 
giving it an additional air of dignity, it has contribut- 
d, on the contrary, to cover it with obſcurity, and to 
nk it into oblivion and contempt. | 


gs of LAURENT SCHMIDT, whom they commonly 
all the Wertheim- interpreter, from the place of his re- 
dence. This man, who was by no means deſtitute 


o ſome pious men, who were extremely ſollicitous to 


Vor. IV. B b of 


Century 


XVIII. 


XIX. In order to juſtify this heavy charge againſt The Wer- 


he metaphyſical philoſophy, they appeal to. the writ- von ofthe 
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{ Cexrvsy of abilities, and had acquired a profound knowledge 
] XVIII. of the philoſophy now under conſideration, undertook 
| — ſome years ago, a new German tranſlation of the holy | 
| Scriptures, to which he prefixed a new ſyſtem of theo. 7 
f logy, drawn up in a geometrical order, that was to 
ſerve him as a guide in the expoſition of the ſacred 
f oracles. This undertaking proved highly detrimental 
to its author, as it drew upon him from many quarters 


ſevere marks of oppoſition and reſentment; for, ſcarcely as 
had he publiſhed the Five Books of Mos Es, as a ſpe- * 
| cimen of his method and abilities, when he was not 2 
i only attacked by ſeveral writers, but alſo brought be. * 
| fore the ſupreme tribunal of the empire, and there ac. hat 
| cuſed as an enemy of the Chriſtian religion and a cp. 
viller at divine truth. This ſevere charge was foun-W cer 
ded upon this circumſtance only, .that he had boldly 7 
| departed from the common explication of certain pal. bat 
ſages in the books of Mos Es, which are generally ſup-W fr 
| poſed to prefigure the Mess1an [7]. On this account chr 
he was caſt into priſon, and his errors were looked mij 
upon as capitally criminal ; but he luckily eſcaped es 
the vigilance of his keepers, and ſaved himſelf by ane 
flight. 
The contro: XX. The bare indication of the controverſies that - 
vere, have divided the Lutheran church ſince the commence-M ent 
and other ment of this century would make up a long liſt. The un 
religious 22 211 

conseſts di- religious conteſts that were ſet on foot by the Piet Will nt 

wes * Lu- were carried on in ſome places with animoſity, uM F 
church. Others with moderation, according to, the characters o ; 1. 
; | the champions, and the temper and ſpirit of the pec 
| ple. Theſe conteſts, however, have gradually ſubſid- * 
| ed in proceſs of time, and ſeem at preſent to be al ed 
i ; CC.) Dr. Mosneim gives here but the half of the accuſation 
| brought againſt ScamipT, in the year 1737, when he was charged Wil 
N with attempting to prove, that there was not the ſmalleſt trace a to 
i veſtige of the doctrine of the Trinity, nor any prediction point fer 
. ing ont the Mxssian, to be found in the Five Books of Mo. pla 
_ sEs. It was by the authority of an imperial edict, addreſſed do 


by CaarLes VI to the princes of the empire, that SCHMIDT wi 
impriſoned.] | 
reduced 


7 
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reduced to the following queſtion, J hetber a wicked Century 


man be capable of acquiring a true and certain knowledge 
of divine things, or be ſuſceptible of any degree or ſpecies of 
divine illumination? The controverſy, that has been ex- 
cited by this queſtion, is conſidered by many as a mere 
diſpute about words; its deciſion, at leaſt, is rather a 
matter of curioſity than importance. Many other 


XVIII. 


— — — 


points, that had been more or leſs debated in the laſt 


century, occaſioned keen conteſts in this, ſuch as the 
eternity of bell torments, the reign of CuRIST 1p 
earth during a thouſand years; and the final reflora- 
tion of all intelligent Beings to order, perfection, and. 
happineſs. The mild and indulgent ſentiments of Joux 
FaBRICIUS, profeſſor of divinity at Helmſtadt, con- 
cerning the importance of the controverſy between the 
Lutherans and Roman-catholics, excited alſo a warm de- 
bate; for this doctor, together with his diſciples, went ſo 


far as to maintain, that the difference between the two 


churches was of fo little conſequence, that a Lutheran. 


might ſafely embrace popery. The famous controver- 


hes that have been carried on between certain divines 
and ſome eminent civilians, concerning the rites and 
obligations. of wedlock, the lawful grounds of divorce, 
and the nature and guilt of concubinage, are ſuffici- 
ently known. Other diſputes of inferior moment, 


which have been of a ſudden growth and of ſhort du- 


ration, we ſhall paſs over in ſilence, as the knowledge 
of them is not neceſſary to our forming an accurate 
idea of the internal ſtate of the Lutheran church. 
XXI. The Reformed church carries ſtill the ſame 
external aſpect under which it has been already deſcrib- 
ed [u]. For, though there be every where extant 
certain books, creeds and confeſſions, by which the 
wiſdom and vigilance of ancient times thought proper 
to perpetuate the truths of religion, and to pre- 
ſerve them from the contagion of hereſy ; yet, in moſt 
places no perſon is obliged to adhere ſtrictly to the 
doctrines they contain; and thoſe who profeſs the main 
CC This deſcription the reader will find in the third volume, 
p. 451 and 452, ſee * ray note [gl. 5 
ID 2 


and. 


The ſtate of 
the Reform- 
ed church. 
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CenTury and fundamental truths of the Chriſtian religion, and 


XVIII 


take care to avoid too great an intimacy [w] with the 
tenets of Socinianiſm and Popery, are deemed worthy 
members of the Reformed church [x]. Hence, in our 
times, this great and extenſive community compre- 
hends, in its boſom, Arminians, Calviniſts, Supralap. 
ſarians, Sublapſarians, and Univerſaliſts, who live to- 
gether in charity and friendſhip [ y], and unite their 

efforts 


[{w) Nimiam conſuetudinem The expreſſion is remarkable and 
malignant; it would make the ignorant and unwary apt to be- 
lieve, that the Reformed church allows its members certain ap- 
proaches towards Popery and Socinianiſm, provided they do not carry 
theſe approaches too far, even to an intimate union with them. This 
repreſentation of the Reformed church is too glaringly falſe to pro- 
ceed from ignorance ; and Dr. Mosne1m's extenſive knowledge places 
him beyond the ſuſpicion of an involuntary miſtake in this matter, 
It is true, this reflexion bears hard upon his candour, and we are ex- 
tremely ſorry, that we cannot, in this place, do juftice to the 
knowledge of that great man without arraigning his equity.] 

[(x) Nothing can be more unfair, or at leaft more inaccurate, than 
this repreſentation of things. It proceeds from a ſuppoſition that is 
quite chimerical, even that the Reformed churches in England, Scut- 
land, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, &c. form one general body, and 
have, beſides their reſpective and particular ſyſtems of government 
and diſcipline, ſome general laws of religious toleration, in conſe- 
quence of which they admit a variety of ſects into their communion, 
But this general Hierarchy does not exiſt. The friends of the Refor- 
mation, whom the multiplied horrors and abſurdities of popery ob- 
liged to abandon the communion of Rome, were formed, in proceſs d 
time, into diſtinct eceleſiaſtical bodies, or national churches, every one 
of which has its peculiar form of government and diſcipline. The to- 
leration, that is enjoyed by the various ſects and denominations of 
Chriftians, ariſes in part from the clemency of the ruling power, 
and from the charity and forbearance, which individuals think them- 
ſelves bound to exerciſe, one towards another. Sce the following 
note. ] | 

Cy) If the different denominations of Chriftians, here menti 
oned, live together in the mutual exerciſe of charity and benevo- 
lence, notwithſtanding the diverſity of their theological opinions, 
this circumſtance, which Dr. MosnEIM ſeems to mention as a re- 
proach, is, on the contrary, a proof, that the true and genuine ſpirit 
of the Goſpel (which is a ſpirit of forbearance, meekneſs, and cha- 
rity) prevails among the members of the Reformed churches. But 
it muſt be carefully obſerved, that this charity, though it diſcover 
the amiable bond of peace, docs not, by any means, imply diner 
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efforts in healing the breach and diminiſhing the weight CexTver 
and importance of thoſe controverſies that ſeparate XVIII. 
them from the communion of the Romiſh church [Z]. 
This moderation is, indeed, ſeverely cenſured by ma- 
ny of the Reformed doctors in Switzerland, Germany, 
and more eſpecially in Holland, who lament in the 
moſt ſorrowful ſtrains the decline of the ancient pu- 
rity and ſtrictneſs that characteriſed the doctrine and 
diſcipline of the church, and ſometimes. attack with 
the ſtrongeſt marks of indignation and reſentment 
theſe modern contemners of primitive orthodoxy, But 


of ſentiment, indifference about truth, or ſuppoſe that the Reform- 
ed churches have relaxed or departed from 9 ſyſtem of doctrine. 
Indeed, as there is no general Reformed church, ſo there is no 
general Reformed Creed or Confeffion of faith. The eftabliſhed 
church of England has its peculiar ſyſtem of doctrine and govern- 
ment, which ftill remains unchanged and in full force; and to 
which an aſſent is demanded from all its members, and, in a more 
eſpecial folemn and expreſs manner, from thoſe who are its miniſters. 
Such is the caſe with the national Reformed churches in the United 
Provinces. The diſſenters in theſe countries, who are tolerated by 
the ftate, have alſo their reſpective bonds of cccleſiaftical union; and 
ſuch of them, particularly in England and Ireland, as differ from the 
eſtabliſhment only in their form of government and worſhip, and not 
in matters of doctrine, are treated with indulgence by the more 
- WH moderate members of the national church, who look upon them as 
„their Brethren.) ; 
, [{z) How ſuch a ſtrange and groundleſs aſperſion could eſcape 
che pen of our excellent hiſtorian is difficult to conceive. The Re- 
formed churches were never at ſuch a diftance from the ſpirit 
ud doctrine of the church of Rome, as they are at this day. The im- 
- WT provements in ſcience, that characteriſe the laſt and the preſent age, 
ſeem to render a relapſe into Romiſh ſuperſtition morally impoiſi- 
„ble in thoſe who have been once delivered from its baneful influ- 
ence. If the dawn of ſcience and philoſophy, towards the end of 
the ſixteenth and the commencement. of the ſeventeenth century, 
was ſo favourable to the cauſe of the reformation, how muſt their 
WF progreſs, which has a kind of influence even upon the multitude, 
„confirm us in the principles, that occaſioned our ſeparation from the 
„church of Rome? Beſides; that very ſpirit of toleration and cha- 
-W rity, that our author mentions as the leading principle of, what 
it WF he calls, the Reformed church, muſt, in the nature of things, 
WF increaſe the diſguſt of its members againft popery, the. effential 
character of which is a ſpirit of deſpotiſm and perſecution foun- 
a _ upon an extravagant and ridiculous pretenſion to infallibi- 
y ity. J | S 
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as the moderate party has an evident ſuperiority in 
point of numbers, power and influence, theſe attacks 
of their adverſaries are, generally ſpeaking, treated 

with the utmoſt indifference. | 
XXII. Whoever therefore conſiders all theſe things 
with due attention will be obliged to acknowledge, 
that neither the Lutherans nor Arminians have, at this 
day, any further ſubject of controverſy or debate with 
the Reformed church, conſidered in a general point of 
view, but only with individuals, with private perſons 
that are members of this great community [a]. For 
| the 


[(a) Granting this to be true, with reſpect to the Arminians, 
it cannot be affirmed, with equal truth, in regard to the Lutherans, 
whoſe doctrine concerning the Corporal preſence of CHRIST in the 
euchariſi, and the communication of the properties of his divine to his hu- 
man nature, is rejected by all the Reformed charches without ex 
tion. But it is not univerſally true, even with reſpe& to the Armi- 
nians. For though theſe latter are particularly favoured by the 
church of England; though Arminianiſm may be faid to have be- 
come predominant among the members of that church, or at leaf 
to have lent its influence in mitigating ſome of its articles in the 
private ſentiments of thoſe who ſubſcribe them; yet the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the church of England ftill maintain their authority; and 
when we judge of the doctrine and diſcipline of any chuck it 1 
more natural to form this judgment from its efablihed Creeds and 
Confiſſion of Faith, than from the ſentiments and principles of par- 
ticular perſons. So that, with reſpe& to the church of Ex. 
land, the direct contrary of what Dr. Mosxeim aſſerts is ftritly 
true; for it is rather with that church and its rule of faith, that 
the Lutherans are at variance, than with private perſons, who, 
prompted by a ſpirit of Chriftian moderation, mitigate ſome of its 
doctrines, in order charitably to extend the limits of its commu- 
nion. But, if we turn our view to the Reformed churches in Hob 
land, Germany, and a part of Switzerland, the miftake of our author 
will ftill appear more arts for ſome of theſe churches conſider 
certain doctrines, both of the Arminians and Lutherans, as a juſt 
cauſe of excluding them from their communion. The queſtion 
here is not whether this rigour is laudable ; it is the matter of 
fact, that we are examining at preſent. The church of England, 
indeed, if we may conſider its preſent temper and ſpirit, does not 
look upon any of the errors of the Lutherans as fundamental, and is 
therefore ready to receive them into its communion ; and the ſame 
thing may, perhaps, be affirmed of ſeveral of the Reformed churches 
upon the continent, But this is very far from being a proof, __ 

/ 
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the church, conſidered in its collective and general Cxxruav 
character, allows now to all its members the full VIII. 
liberty of entertaining the ſentiments they think moſt A 
reaſonable in relation to thoſe points of doctrine that 14 
formerly excluded the Lutherans and Arminians from 


„is communion, and looks upon the eſſence of Chriſ- i} 
; WH tianity and its fundamental truths as in no wiſe af— f 
| fected by theſe points, however variouſly they may 44 
(WW be explained by the contending parties. But this 1 1 
; W moderation, inſtead of facilitating the execution of 19 

the plans, that have been propoſed by ſome for 14 


the re- union of the Lutheran and Reformed churches, 
contribute rather to prevent this re- union, or at leaſt 
to render it much more difficult, For thoſe among 
the Lutherans, who are zealous for the maintain- 
ance of the truth, complain that the Reformed church 
has rendered too wide the way of falvation, and 
opened the arms of fraternal love and communion, 
not only to us (Lutherans), but alſo to Chriſtians of 
all ſets and all denominations. Accordingly we 
find, that when, about twenty years ago, ſeveral 
eminent doctors of our communion, with the .learn- 
ed and celebrated MaTTHEw Prare at their head, 
employed their good offices with zeal and ſincerity, 
in order to our union with the Reformed chuich ; 
this pacific project was ſo warmly oppoſed by the great- 
eſt part of the Lutherans, that it came to nothing in 
a ſhort time [5]. | | 

| XXIII. 
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the Lutherans have, at this day (as Dr. Mos HEIM aſſerts), no further 
Jubje of controverſy or debate with theſe churches ; it only proves, that 
| theſe churches nouriſh a ſpirit of toleration and charity, worthy of 
| imitation.) s 
| [(5) The project of the very pious and learned Dr. Pear for unit- 
ing the e ee and Reformed chuiches, and the reaſons on which 
a he juſtified this project, are worthy of the truly Chriſtian ſpirit, and 
do honour to the accurate and ſound judgment of that moſt eminent 
and excellent divine . And it is ſomewhat ſurprizing, conſidering 


the proofs of moderation and judgment that Dr. Mosneiw has 
5 ® See this learned Author's Collectio Scriptorum Irenicorum ad unionem inter 

Pr oteflantes facientium, publiſhed in 4to. at Hall in Saxony, in the year 1723 
Bb 4 i given 
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Cenrury XXIII. The church of England, which is now the 
XVIII. chief and leading branch of that great community that 
The preſent goes under the denomination of the Reformed church, 
ſtate of the continues in the ſame ſtate, and is governed by the 
England, ſame principles, that it aſſumed at the revolution un. 
der the reign of King WILLI AM III. The eſtabliſhed 

form of church-government is Epiſcopacy, which is em- 

braced by the ſovereign, the nobility, and the great. 

eſt part of the people. The Preſbyterians, and the nu- 

merous ſects of different denominations that are com. 
prehended under the general title of Non-conformiſts, 

enjoy the ſweets of religious liberty, under the influ- 

ence of a legal toleration. Thoſe, indeed, who are 

beſt acquainted with the preſent ſtate of the Engliſh na- 

tion, tell us, that the diſſenting intereſt declines from 

day to day, and that the cauſe of Non-conformity owes 

this gradual decay, in a great meaſure, to the lenity 

and moderation that are practiſed by the rulers of the 
eſtabliſhed church. The members of this church may 

be divided into two claſſes, according to their different 

ideas of the origin, extent, and dignity of epiſcopal 
Juriſdiction. For ſome look upon the government of 

biſhops to be founded on the authority of a divine in- 
ſtitution, and are immaderately zealous in extending 

the power and prerogatives of the church; others, of 

a more mild and ſedate ſpirit, while they conſider the 
epiſcopal form of government as far ſuperior to every 

other ſyſtem of eccleſiaſtical polity, and warmly re- 

- commend all the precautions that are neceſſary to its 
preſervation and the independence of the clergy, yet 

do not carry this attachment to ſuch an exceſſive de- 

gree, as to refuſe the name of a church to every reli. 

gious community that is not governed by a biſhop, or 

to defend the prerogatives and pretenſions of the epiſ 

copal order with an intemperate zeal. Theſe two 

claſſes are ſometimes involved in warm debates, and 


given in other parts of this valuable hiftory, that he neither mentions 
the project of Dr. Prarr with applauſe, nor the ſtiffneſs of the Lu- 
therans on this occaſion with any mark of diſapprobation.] 

oppole 
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10 
oppoſe each other with no ſmall degree of animoſity, Cenruav | 
of which this preſent century has exhibited the follow- XVII. | | 
ing remarkable example. Dr. Benjamin HoapLey, g 
afterwards biſhop of Y/inchefter, a prelate eminently 4 
diſtinguiſhed by the accuracy of his judgment, and the | 4 
purity of his flowing. and manly eloquence, uſed his | 1 


utmoſt endeavours, and not without ſucceſs, to lower 
the authority of the church, or at leaſt to reduce the 1-4 
wer of its rulers within narrow bounds. On the | 1 
other hand, the church and its rulers found ſeveral 1 8 
able defenders; and, among the reſt, Dr. Jonx Por- if 
TER, at that time c] archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
maintained the rights and pretenſions of the cler 
with great eloquence and erudition. As to the ſpirit 
of the eſtabliſhed church of England in relation to 
thoſe who diſſent from its rule of doctrine and govern- 
ment, we ſee it no where better than in the conduct of 
Dr. Wake, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who formed a 
project of peace and union between the Engliſh and 
Gallican churches, founded upon this condition, that 
each of the two communities ſhould retain the great- 
eſt part of their reſpective and peculiar doctrines. [d]. 
XXIV. The unbounded liberty, which every indi- Various 


vidual in England enjoys of publiſhing without re- — 
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% Dr. Joux PorrER was not archbiſhop of Canterbury at that Whitetzeld. 
tine, nor till many years after the controverſy here mentioned was at 
an end. He was then biſhop of Oxford, and, in a charge to the 
clergy of that dioceſe, he attacked ſome of biſhop HoapLer's opi- 
nions.] 

Cd) Archbiſhop Wake certainly correſponded with ſome learned 
and moderate Frenchmen, on this ſubje& ; particularly with Du Pix 
the ecclefiaftical hiſtorian : and, no doubt, the archbiſhop, when he 
aſſiſted CouraYEs, in his defence of the validity of the Eng; Or- 
[ BY 4nations, by furniſhing him with unanſwerable proofs drawn from the 
- WJ regiſters at Lambeib, had it in his view to remove certain groundleſs 
, WH prejudices, which, while they ſubſiſted among Roman-catholics, could 
12 but defeat all projects of peace and union between the Engliſh 

and Gallican churches. The intereſts of the Proteftant religion could 
not be in ſafer hands than Archbiſhop WAK Es. He who had ſo 
aby and fo ſucceſsfully defended Proteftantiſm as a controverſial 
- WI vriter, could not ſurely form any project of peace and union with 
a Roman-catholic church, the terms of which would have reflected 


en his character as a negociator. J 5 
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Century ſtraint his religious opinions, and of worſhipping Goa MW moſt 


XVIII 


The ſtate 
of the 
Dutch 
chur * h. 


in the manner he thinks the moſt conformable to rea. Uni! 


ſon and ſcripture, naturally produces a variety of ſectz debe 
and gives riſe to an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of contro. In t! 
verſies about theological matters. It is ſcarcely poſſible ¶ pect 
for any hiſtorian, that has not reſided for ſome time ; and 
England, and examined with attention, upon the ſpot, ¶ cou! 
the laws, the privileges, the factions, and opinions, of Ml Far 
that free and happy people, to give a juſt and accu. the 
rate account of theſe religious ſects and controverſies 
Even the names of the greateſt part of theſe ſects have 
not as yet reached us, and many of thoſe that are come 
to our knowledge, we know but imperfectly. We 
are greatly in the dark with reſpect to the grounds and 
principles of theſe controverſies, becauſe we are defſti- 
tute of the ſources from whence proper information 
muſt be drawn. At preſent the miniſterial labours of 
GeorRce WHITEFIELD, who has formed a community, 
which he propoſes to render ſuperior in ſanctity and 
perfection to all other Chriſtian churches, make a con- 
ſiderable noiſe in England, and are not altogether de- 
ſtitute of ſucceſs. If there is any conſiſtency in this 
man's theological ſyſtem, and he is not to be looked 
upon as an — who follows no rule but the 
blind impulſe of an irregular fancy, his doctrine ſeems 
to amount to theſe two propoſitions—* that true reli. 
“gion conſiſts alone in holy affections and in a certain 
« inward feeling, which it is impoſſible to explain—and 
that Chriſtians ought not to ſeek truth by the dictates 
«© of reaſon, or by the aids of learning, but by laying 
their minds open to the direction and influence of Wh " 
“divine illumination.“ t 

XXV. The Dutch church is till divided by the 
controverſies that aroſe from the philoſophy of Des 
CARTEs and the theology of Cocceius ; though theſe MW 
controverſies be carried on with leſs bitterneſs and ani: 
moſity at preſent than in former times. It is even to Wl © 
be hoped that theſe conteſts will ſoon be totally 
extinguiſhed, ſince it is well known, that the New-WW ; 
tonian philoſophy has expelled Carteſianiſm from ” 
mo 
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United Provinces. We have already mentioned the 
debates that were occaſioned by the opinions of Roe. 
ln the year 1703, FREDeRtc Van LEENHOP was ſuſ- 
pected of a propenſity towards the ſyſtem of Sp1x0z a, 
and drew upon him a multitude of adverſaries, on ac- 


Earth; in which he maintained literally, that it was 
the duty of Chriſtians to rejoice always, and to ſuffer 
no feelings of affliction and ſorrow to interrupt their 
oaiety. The ſame accuſations were brought againſt 
an i] iterate man, named WILLIAM DEURHOFF, who, 
in ſome treatiſes compoſed in the Dutch language, re- 
preſented the divine nature under the idea of a certain 
force or energy, that is diffuſed throughout the whole 
univerſe, and acts in every part of the great fabric. 
The moſt recent controverſies that have made a noiſe 
in Holland were thoſe that ſprung from the opinions of 
Mr. JaMEs SAuRIN and Mr. PAuLl Marv, on two 
very different ſubjects. The former, who was miniſ⸗ 
ter of the French church at the Hague, and acquired 
a ſhining reputation by his genius and eloquence, fell 
into an error, which, if it may be called ſuch, was at 
leaſt an error of a very pardonable kind. For, if we 
except ſome inaccurate and unwary expreſſions, his on- 
ly deviation from the received opinions conſiſted in 
his maintaining, that it was ſometimes lawful to ſwerve 
from truth, and to deceive men by our ſpeech, in or- 
der to the attainment of ſome great and important 
good [el. This ſentiment was not reliſhed, as the 
moſt conſiderable part of the Reformed churches adopt 
the doctrine of Aucus rid, that a lye or a violation 
of the truth can never be allowable in itſelf, or ad- 
vantageous in the iſſue.” The conduct of Marty 
was much more worthy of condemnation; for, in or- 
der to explain the myſtery of the Trinity, he invented 
the following unſatisfactory hy potheſis: That the 


[) See Saurn's Diſcours Hiftorigues, Theologiques, Critiques, et 


aux, ſur les evenemens les plus memorables du Vieux et du Nouveau 


Teflament, tom. is of the folio edition. J ys 
on 


moſt all the academies and ſchools of learning in the Canruar 


count of a remarkable book, entitled, Heaven upon 
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the magiſtrates of Bern publiſhed an order, by which 
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&« Con and the Holy Ghoſt were two finite Beings, that had 
« had been created by God, and at a certain time 
« were united to the divine nature [/].“ 

XXVI. The particular confeſſion of faith, that ve Cho 
have already had occaſion to mention under the deno. ¶ Into 
mination of the Formulary of agreement or concord, has WM ids 
ſince the commencement of this century, produced i nar 
warm and vehement conteſts in Suitzerland, and more pun! 
eſpecially in the Canton of Bern. In the year 111g, 


all profeſſors and paſtors, particularly thoſe of the uni. 
verſity and church of Lauſanne, who were ſuſpected 
of entertaining any erroneous opinions, were obliged 
to declare their aſſent to this Formulary, and to adopt 
it as the rule of their faith. This injunction was {6 
much the more grievous, as no demand of that kind 


Cf) Dr. Mosnziu, in another of his learned productions, has 
explained in a more exact and circumſtantial manner the hypotheſz 
of Marv, which amounts to the following propoſitions : ** That th 
*© Father is the pure Deity; and that the Sen and the Holy Ghoft arc 
% two other perſons, in each of whom there are two natures ; one 
divine, which is the /ame in all the three perſons, and with reſped 
to which they are one and the ſame God, having the ſame numer; 
cal divine eſſence; and the other, a finite and dependent natur, 
** which is united to the divine nature in the ſame manner, in which 


** the orthodox ſay, that Jesus CnrisT is God and Man.” See kn 
Mosnemi Diſſertationes ad Hiftoriam Eccleſiaſticam pertinentes, (publiſh me 
ed at Altena in the year 1743) vol. it. p. 498.— But principally the h 
original work of Mr. Marr, which was publiſhed (at the Hagu:) Wl © 
in the year 1729, under the following title: Lettre dun Theologien th. 
un autre T heologien ſur le Myftere de la 1 rinité. The publication of this va 
hypotheſis was ſo much the more unneceſſary, as that it was really WW de 
deſtitute even of the merit of novelty, being very little more than a 

repetition of what Dr. Thouas Burner, prebendary of Sarum, and al 
rector of We/fi-kington in Wiltfhire, had ſaid, about ten years before, ec 


upon this myſterious ſubject, which nothing ' but preſumption can 
make any man attempt to render intelligible. See a- treatiſe pub: v 
liſhed, without his name, by Dr. BuxxET, in the year 1720, under 
the following title: The Scripture- Trinity intelligibly explained: Or, An i 
Efjay towards the Demonſtration of a Trinity in Unity from Reaſon ant II 
Scripture. In a Chain of Conſequences from certain Principles, &c. by a Nc 
divine of the church of England. See alſo the ſame Author's Scrit- Ml e 
ture- Doctrine of the Redemption of the World by Chriſt, intelligibly ex- 8 
plained, &c. J 

had Wl 7 
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u bad been made, for ſome time before this period; and Cxxruav 


me the cuſtom of requiring ſubſcription to this famous XVIII. 


confeſſion had been ſuſpended in the caſe of ſeveral, 
we sho were promoted in the academy or had entered 
0. into the church. Accordingly many paſtors and can- 
as, Wl didates for holy orders refuſed the aſſent that was de- 


ed manded by the magiſtrates; and ſome of them were 
re WF puniſhed for this refuſal, Hence aroſe warm conteſts 
8, end heavy complaints, which engaged the king of 
rea- Britain and the States general of the United 
n. Provinces to offer their interceſſion in order to termi- 
d nate theſe unhappy diviſions; and hence the Formulary 
ed under conſideration loſt much of its credit and autho- 
PO rity. — — Nothing memorable happened during this 


period in the German churches. The Reformed 

church that was eſtabliſhed in the Palatinate, and had 

formerly been in ſuch a flouriſhing ſtate, ſuffered great- 

ly from the perſecuting ſpirit and malignant counſels 

of the votaries of Rome. | 
XXVII. The Socinians, who are diſperſed through $ocinians 

the different countries of Europe, have never hitherto 45+ 

been able to form a ſeparate congregation, or to cele- 

brate publicly divine worſhip, in a manner conform- 

able to the inſtitutions of their ſect; though it is well 

known, that, in ſeveral places, they hold clandeſtine 

meetings of a religious kind. The perſon, who made 

the principal figure among them, in this century, was 

che learned SAMUEL CRELLIius, who died, in an ad- 

: Wh vanced age, at Amſterdam ; he, indeed, preferred the 

| denomination of Artemonite before that of Socinian, 

and really departed, in many points, from the receiv- 


ed doctrines of that ſect. 
The Arians found a learned and refolute patron in 
WILLIAM WIS rox, profeſſor of mathematics in the 
WH univerſity of Cambridge, who defended their doctrine 
nin various productions, and choſe rather to reg his 
chair than to renounce his opinions, He was follow- 
ed in theſe opinions, as is commonly ſuppoſed, by Dr. 
SAMUEL CLARK, a man of great abilities, judgment, 


and learning, who, in the year 1724, Was 2 
wit 


— ——_ 
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CenTuryY with altering and modifying the ancient and orthodoy 


VIE doctrine of the Trinity. But it muſt argue a great 


want of equity and candor to rank this eminent man 
in the claſs of Arians, taking that term in its proper 
and natural ſignification; for he only maintained, 
what is commonly called the Arminian Subordinatinn, 
which has been, and is ſtill, adopted by ſome of the 
greateſt men in England, and even by ſome of the 
moſt learned biſhops of that nation. This doctrine 
he illuſtrated with greater care and perſpicuity, than 
any before him had done, and taught that the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt, are equal in nature, but different 
in rank, authority, and ſubordination. A great number 
of Engliſh writers have endeavoured, in a variety of 
ways, to invalidate and undermine the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity; and it was this conſideration that en. 
gaged a lady [g J, eminently diſtinguiſhed by her or- 
thodoxy and opulence, to leave by her teſtament, a 
rich legacy, as a foundation for a lecture, in which 
eight ſermons are preached annually by a learned di- 
vine, who is nominated to that office by the truſtees, 
This foundation has ſubſiſted ſince the year 1720, 
and promiſes to poſterity an ample collection of learn- 
ed productions in defence of this branch of the Chr: 
ſtian faith, | 


[g] Lady Mover. 


Advert! {e- 


> , e 


e 


Advertiſement. 


HE following Tables have been compiled with 
much attention and pains from the beſt authors, 
and it is therefore hoped, that they will be conſidered 
as a uſeful addition to Dr. Mos HERIM's Work; and 
the more ſo, as they are not confined to the perſons 
and things contained in it. 


The dates, that are placed in the columns which 
contain the SovEREIGN PRINCES and Ports, are de- 
ſigned to mark the year of their deceaſe. 


As ſeveral of the Eccleſiaſtical and Theological Writers, 
mentioned in theſe Tables, deſerve a place alſo amon 


Profane Authors, on account of their Philoſophical, Li- 


terary, or Hiſtorical Productions; ſo their names will 
be repeated in the two diſtinct columns that contain 
the learned men of each century. 


It is further to be obſerved, that the Romiſh Church, 
even long before the time of the Reformation, looked 
upon many perſons as Heretics, whom we, on our prin- 
ciples, cannot conſider in the ſame light, and whoſe 
doctrines really tended to promote that Reformation 
in which we glory. I have therefore, in many places, 
added the words real or reputed Heretics, rather than 
ſeem to ſubmit to the deciſions of a ſuperſtitious 
Church in this matter. 
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F Ro os © 
In the Article, Amour, Guillaumes de St,—in the Index, for Vol. |, 


read Vol. IL | 
Bacon, Lord Verulam—read Vol. III. page 663. - 
Blount, Charles, for il, 315, read iii, 655. | | 
Boulainvilliers, for the figures 650, read 661. 
Caro, (Cher) Hugo de St. for figures 684, read 550. 
China, Miſſions, for ii, 292, read iii, 619.—for 293, read 620,—fir 
294, read 621. A 


NM. B. In applying to the Index, obſerve, the i, ii, ili, iv, denote the Vo- 
lume, the Figures the Page. 


A. 


BAN O, petrus de, his 

character and ill treatment, 

vol. ii. page 476. and (5). 

Abaſſines ( Ethiopians ) re- 
ceive chriſtianity in iv cent. i. 
276. See Abyſlinians. 

fbelard, Peter, ii. 404. and (e) 
416. 

— commentaries, ii. 412. 

— polemic Writer, ii. 423. 

Abelites, their tenets, i. 185. 

Abgarus, ftory of him and Chrift, 
whether true, i. 35. and (#). 

Abraxes, uſed by Baſilides, what, 
i. 177. and (9). 

Aby/inia, Romiſh miſſion, iv. 37. 
how ruined, 38. and (7) and 
(z) ſeveral attempts for admiſſi- 
on unſucceſsful, 39. 

Abyffi nians, ſoon became Mono- 
phyſites, ii 142, their ſtate, iii. 
364. | 

Academics, impious tenets i. 14. 

two in the empire, i. 


128, 
— — European ftate in xiii 


cent. ii. 467. formed into uni- 


verſities, 468. heads and aca- 
demical courſe, 16. | 

Acephali, ſub-diviſions, i. 429. 
why not to be admitted and 
extinguiſhed by Baradacus, 
430. | 


A 


IN D E X. 


Acominatus, Nicetas his polemic 


works, 1. 5 58. 


Adalbert, of Gaul, ii. 65, con- 


demned, 66. 


Adamites, tenets, i. 185. 
Aarian VI. pope, iii. 204. his 


inſtructions to the legate at 
Nuremberg, 203. 


Aarian, emperor, his character, 


i. 112. 

perſecution under him, 
i. 122. 

Hon, different meaning among 
Gnoſtics, i. 61. and (H. 

LErian, controverſy, Leader's 
principal tenet, i. 318. their 
tenets 319. purpoſe to reduce 
religion to its primitive ſim- 
plicity, with reflections, 76. 
and (g). 

Africa, miſſions, iii. 639, ſuc- 
cels through the capuchins, 
641. inaccuracy here, 16. (4), 
why alone employed, 6. 

Africens, converted in the xv. 

cent. iii. 83. 

Agapetus, his works, i. 462. 
Agnoctæ, a Mynoſophite ſect, 
in vi cent. decline, i. 487. 
Agricola, his doctrine examined 

ill. 418. 

Albert, the Great, ii. 474. 

Albigenſes, two ſenſes of, and 
whence ſo called, iy 574, and 
(), cruel war againſt, and e- 


vent, 576. 
Albizi, 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES. cv. xy 


2 
> 


mp 
ck 


S'Graveſande 


8 
| 


deceaſed. 
Helvetius 


lerman Boerhave 


I\ 


Prefane Aut hrt, 
bert Schultens 

Alberti 

Muſſchenbroek 


J. Fred. Gronovius 
S. Pitiſcus 


N. Hartſoeker * 


Adr. 


B. Niewentite 
A. Reland 
Gaſp. Burmaa 


Sallengre 
Peter Burman 


Cuper 

G. Noodt 
Sig. Haverca 
Weſſeling 


IByakerſhoe 


„„ 
In the Article, Amour, Guillaumes de St.—in the Index, for Vol. l, 


read Vol. IL | 
Bacon, Lord Verulam—read Vol. III. page 663. - 
Blount, Charles, for ii, 315, read iii, 655. 
Boulainvilliers, for the figures 650, read 661. 
Caro, (Cher) Hugo de St. for figures 684, read 550. 
China, Miſſions, for ii, 292, read iii, 619.—for 293, read 620.—fir 
294, read 621. 2 | 


N. B. In applying to the Index, obſerve, the i, ii, iti, iv. denote the Vo- 
lume, the Figures the Page. 
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A. 


B A N O, Petrus de, his 

character and ill treatment, 

vol. ii. page 476. and (). 

Abaſſines ( Ethiopians ) re- 
ceive chriſtianity in iv cent. i. 
276. See Abyſlinians. 

Helard, Peter, ii. 404. and (e) 
416. 

— commentaries, ii. 412. 

polemic Writer, ii. 423. 

Abelites, their tenets, i. 185. 

Abgarus, ftory of him and Chrift, 
whether true, i. 35. and (). 

Abraxes, uſed by Baſilides, what, 
i. 177. and (4). 

nia, Romiſh miffion, iv. 37. 
how ruined, 38. and (/) and 
(z) ſeveral attempts for admiſſi- 
on unſucceſsful, 39. 

A nians, ſoon became Mono- 
phyſites, ii 142, their ſtate, iii. 
364. ‚ 

Academics, impious tenets i. 14. 

two in the empire, i. 


for 


128. | 
— — European ftate in xiii 

cent. ii. 467. formed into uni- 

verſities, 468. heads and aca- 

demical courſe, 76. | 
Acephali, ſub-diviſions, i. 429. 
why not to be admitted and 
extinguiſhed by Baradaeus, 
430. 


A 


LH DEX 


Acominatus, Nicetas his polemic 
works, 1. 558. 

Adalbert, of Gaul, ii. 65, con- 
demned, 66. 

Adamites, tenets, i. 185. 

Adrian VI. pope, iii. 204. his 

inſtructions to the legate at 
Nuremberg, 203. 

Aarian, emperor, his character, 
i. 112. 

perſecution under him, 
i. 122. 

Eon, different meaning among 
Gnoftics, i. 61. and (0. 

LErian, controverſy, Leader's 
principal tenet, i. 318. their 
tenets 319. purpoſe to reduce 
religion to its primitive ſim- 
plicity, with reflections, ib. 
and (g). 

Africa, miſſions, iii. 639, ſuc- 
cels through the capuchins, 
641. inaccuracy here, 16. (4), 
why alone employed, 76. 

Africens, converted in the xv. 

cent. iii. 83. 

Agapetus, his works, i. 462. 


Agnoctæ, a Mynoſophite ſect, 


in vi cent. decline, i. 487. 
Agricola, his doctrine examined 
iii. 418. 
Albert, the Great, ii. 474. 
2 „ two ſenſes of, and 
whence ſo called, iy 574, and 
(e), cruel war againſt, and e- 
vent, 576, 
Hlbizi, 
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IN D E X. 


Albizi, Bartholomew, his book 
of St. Francis's conformities 
with Chrift, iii. 38, and num- 
ber ib. (H. . — 

Alciat, baniſhed Geneva, iii. 571. 
and (7). 

Alcuin, it. 43. and (as) expoſiti- 
ons, 46. 

treatiſe of virtue and 
vice, ii. 53. and () lives, ib. 

Aldhelm, Engliſh prelate, i. 509. 
and (a) 514: | 

Alexander of Lycopolis, whether a 
chriftian, i. 446 (). 

Alexander III , Pope, confirms 
the church's privileges, and 
extends his authority, ii. 389. 
laws enacted, and ſucceſſors, 
to Innocent III. 392. 

Alexander VI. pope, infamous 
character, iii. 121. and (9) ſome 
writers ſuppoſe him to have 
been poiſoned, iii. 160. and(r). 

Alexander VII. pope (Chigi) his 
character, iv. 4. 

Alexander VIII. pope (Ottoboni) 
his indolence, iv. 5. 

Alexandria, patriarch's embaſly 
to the pope, a Jeſuit ſcheme, 
iii. 294. ( and (). 

Alfenſus, Petrus, refutes the Jews, 


ii. 423. 
Alfred, his taſte for letters in the 
ix cent. ii. 79. works (c) lear- 
ned men under 80. (x). 
Ailiaco, Petrus de, labours to re- 
form the ſchoolmen in xv. 


cent. iii. 140. 


Almamunis, Caliph of Babylon, 
his zeal for learning in ix cent. 


ti. . | 

Almeric, account of his opini- 
ons and followers, ii. 472. and 
C). 

Alphonſus X. patron of learning, 
ii. 467. 

Alva, duke, his cruelty gave riſe 
to the Datch republic, and 
through a prince of Orange's 


conduct, ni. 267. 

Alvaruss, Seintillae Patrum ;. 
© | vn 

Amalric, his 7 ii. 584, 
and (c) chief diſciple who, and 
whether he adopted Joachim: 
predictions, 586. | 

Ambroſe, biſhop of Milan, i. 29 
and (7). 

.Ymbroſe, his three books on mi. 
niſters duty, i. 308. 

Authpert, account of, ii. 44. his 
expoſitions, 46, his lives of 
ſaints, 53. 

ca, Romiſh miſſions, iii. 
641. views of the Jeſuits, ib. 
Labat's candid declarations, 
642, (é). 

Americans, converted in xv. cent, 
iii. 83. 

Ames, William, his writings, iii 
$12. and (p), iv. 237. | 
Ammonius Saccas, founder of new 
Platonics, i. 131. attempts 
a coalition of all religions, 
with his ſcheme, 76. chief ar- 
ticles 133. moral diſcipline, 
. Fees injunctions in 
cripture , and pre- 
tended art of ping the — 
ſorium, 134. his notions oſ 
God and Chrift, 15. his philo- 
ſophy how pernicious to chriſ- 
tianity, and hence aroſe the 
myſtics and monks, &c. 135. 
his ſect, the rapid progreſs, 

i. 208. ; 

Ammonius's harmony, i. 225. 

Amour, Guillaumes de St. his op- 
poſition to the Dominicans, i 
512. his works, ib. (4), his 
character, ii. 545. 

ns 6 EL biſhop of Iconium, 
1. 296. 

A Moſes, his moral wri- 
tings in xvii. cent. iv. 238. his 
change in the reformed doc- 
trines, 248. his reconciling ſy{- 
tem, what, ib. 


An 


| 
An 


nabaptiſis, outra 


ib. warm con 


1 


committed 
by them and the effects, iii. 
242. and (2) and (o). 


fnabaptiſls (Mennonites) their 


hiftory, iii. 5 21. origin obſcure, 
and reaſon of their names, 
ib. (e) inſincerity in declaring 
their opinions about re- bap- 
tiſm, 5 22. ſub. not. (e), ac- 
counts of themſelves and their 
adverſaries, 523. moft proba- 
ble account of their origin, 
$24. maxim whence their pecu- 
liarities, 5 25. different opini- 
ons among them about it, 106. 
drooping ſpirit revived on Lu- 
ther's, &c. appearance, but 
not ſatisfied with his plan, 5 26. 
account of their firſt motions, 
527. progreſs of their ſect moſt 


infamouſly diftinguiſhed, 528. 


ints of doctrine maintained 
the moſt rational, 5 29. not 
all equally furious, 530. ſe- 
vere puniſhments inflicted on 
them, ib. and (= ) indiſcriminate 
ſeverity, 531. of Munfter, their 
madneſs and ring-leaders, 533. 
their madneſs in Holland, par- 
ticularly 5 ak (r) 
lot againſt magiſtrates, 
cated ib. n ex- 


tirpating them, 534. ſtate of 


ſuch as eſcaped the ſeverity of 
juſtice, and how comforted by 
Menno, #6. the queſtion about 
their origin, how reſolvable, 
539. («) diſcuſſed, ib. ſub. 
541. origin of the ſects that 
have ftarted np among them, 

ck, and two ſects 
riſe, 542. how denominated, 


ib. and (*) confeſſion of one 


ſect, ib. () rigid, diſſenſions 
among them, and three ſets, 


246. ſource of their doctrine, 


and whether ſincere in their 
public confeſſions, 545. reli- 
gion late reduced to a ſyſtem, 
and their leading principle, 

A 


ib. their religion differs lit- 
tle from the reformed, with 
their peculiar tenets, 546. 
the fundamental principle on 
which their general doctrine is 
grounded, 547. how deviated 
from it, ib. and (a), tenets 
in which all agree, 548. pe- 
culiar ones, and their ſyſtem 
of morality, 16. primitive auſ- 
terity greatly diminiſhed, 549. 
particular opinions of ſome 
ſes, 551. (), ſtate of learning 
and philoſophy among them, 
553. entirely rejected but a- 
mong the Waterlandians, 554. 
they remit ſomewhat of their 
ancient rigour, #6. diviſion in- 
to many ſects and cauſes, 15. 
the firſt ſolid ſettlement in the 
United Provinces, and by what 
means, 555. Engliſh account 
of them, and two ſets, 556. 
opinions of the general and 
particular Anabaptiſts, 557. 
account of a very ſingular 
ſect called Davidiſts, 559. di- 
viſion into two ſects, iv. 274. 
and (x). 
Anachori tes, who, i. 313. 
Anaflaſius, how occaſions Neſto- 
rian controverſy, i. 415. his 
ſentiments explained by Neſto- 
rius, and both keenly oppoſed, 
yet gain ground, 416, 
Anaftafius of Sinai, his works, i. 
462, 468. ' 147 
Anaſlaſius of Paleſtine, his at- 
tempts againſt the Jews, ii. 54. 
Andrew, biſhop of Crete, his 
homilies ſpurious, 1. 508. 


Angelome, monk of Lyſicux, his 


expolitions, ii. 112. and (r). 


Angle-Saxons, converted in vii 


cent. i. 490. 
Anbalt Princes, how they be- 
came Calvinifts, iii. 494. and 


(n). Jo! 
Anſelm of Canterbury, ii. 231. 
and (e), and inventor of the 
2 argument 
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argument aſeribed to Cartes, 
his character, ib. improves 
Scholaftic Theology, 297. firſt 
general ſyſtem, 303. excellent 
moral writer, 307. defence of 
chriſtianity 308. 

Anſelm of ILaon, his character, ii. 
404, * 1 1 

Anſelm, biſhop of Havelſberg, his 
character, ii. 423. 

Anſzar converts the Swedes, &c. 
in ix cent. ii. 69. his ſucceſs 
and advancement, 16. and 


A : 

Anthropomorphites, in x cent. ii. 
109. | 

Antidico-marianites, tenets in iv 
cent. 1. 358. 

Antinomians, Engliſh tenets and 
two forms, iv. 275. 

Antiochus, monk of Saba, his 
works, i. 508, 512. 

Antonines, their characters, i. 
112. 

Antoninus Marcus encourages on- 
ly the Stoics, and the effect on 

learning, i. 127. his character 
as a-Stoic,, 128. 

Antoninus Pius, perſecution under 
him, i. 123. favourable edict 
to them, ib. and (). 

Antony, forms in Egypt ſolitary 
monks into a body, i- 310. 
how far they propagated over 
the Eaft, and maxims of phi- 
loſophy deceiving Chriftians, 
311. account of that order in 
xi cent. ii. 293. 

Apocryphal, aand ſpurious writings, 
i. 79. and (g). 

[linarian, hereſy, author and 
tenets, i. 350. (e) and (4), 

te ib. 
Honius, Tyaneus, account of 
* his life by Philoſtratus, i. 205. 
compariſon of Chrift and him, 
pernicious, 76. 
Apologies in ii. cent. i. 147. 


Apofiles, on the effuſion of the 


holy ſpirit, preach with ſuc- 


ceſs to the Jews, Ke. i, 37. 
one choſen 38. founded man 
churches, 40. ſeveral fables re. 
lated, 41. their authority, 67. 
they and diſciples the chic 
writers, 77. creed, by whon 
compoſed, 84. inſtituted many 
rites, 91. 


Apoſtles, account of a ſect in xij 1 
cent. ſo called, ii. 589. leaden 0 
70 extirpatioh, 590. an an 

. | 

Apoſtolic , fathers, general cha. - 
racter, i. 83. ric 

Apoſtolics, account of that ſed ar 
in xii. century, ii. 449. ot 
nets, ib. | in 

Apoſtcolians, Anabaptift ſect, iv. th 
347. founder, his tenets and xi 
controverſy with Haan, ib. pt 

Aquinas, Thomas, Angelic D. It 
raiſes Ariftotle, ii. 474, by m 
new tranſlation of his wor + 


475. and (c), his character 


554 and (g). $50, con 
mentaries, 557. famous ſun, 


ib. book againſt the Gentit , 
* . Ir if 
Arabian philoſophers, their o 


nions and reaſon of their name 
i. 249. refuted by Orige, 
return to the church, 250. 


Arabians in Spain converted i { 
xiii cent. ii. 460. driven out H ; 


the pope, 461. 
Arabs Coward by Origen, | 
196. 
Arator, his works, i. 464. 
Arbriſcelles, Robert, founds a mv 
ſtery at Fontevraud in 1 
cent. ii. 397. one ſingularii 
in his rule, and charge again 
him, 398. (p), ſome nuns 
England, #6. and (p). 
Archbiſhops, who, i. 286. 
Archelaus, his character and ba- 
niſhment, i. 19. 
Arianiſm, its riſe, i. 341. tenet 
of its author, ib. and (), i- 


progres ib. account of it at 
ter 


2. 
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tine's ſons, 346. Conftantins 
forces proſelytes, by various ca- 
lamities, ib. under Julian, who 
protects neither ſide, 347. Jo- 
vian, who declares for the Ni- 
cenians, i6, Valentinian, who 
extirpates the Arians in the 
welt, 348. Valens, who fa- 
yours the Arians, 16. Gratian 
and Theodoſius the Great, both 
friends to the Nicenians, 16. 
exceſſes on both ſides, ib. va- 
rious ſets, but in three claſſes, 
and bitter enemies to each 
other, 349. effects, and the 
indiſcreet lengths gone, 350. 
their ftate in v. cent. 410. in 
vi cent. 481. progreſs, how 
prevented, 482. in vii cent. in 
Italy, 519. account of two fa- 
mous writers in xvii cent. iv. 
354. and (av), in xviii cent. 


397* 1 : 
iftotelian, philoſophy, its pro- 
greſs in viii cent. ii. 16. to. 
whom owing, 17. 


fore the inquiſition in xv 
ll. 92. 


pe the ſoul, i. 15. his philo- 
ſophy gains credit in v cent. 
376. allerent purſuits, of his 
followers, iii. 27 9, 

ius ſes Alexander on the 


341. expelled, defends his opi- 


Euſebius over, 342. Conſtan- 
tine, after admonitions in vain, 
calls a council at Nice, which 
condemns Arius, and declares 
Chriſt conſubſtantial, 76. invit- 
ed to Conſtantinople, dies mi- 
ſerably, with ſome reflexions 
on the manner, 346. and 


V) 


[rifotelians, poor ſubterfuge be- 


cent. 


friflotle's explication of God 


ſecond perſon of the Trinity, i. 
nion with ſucceſs, and draws 


D E X. 


ter the council under Conftan= Arius, how recalled from baniſh- 


ment by Conftantine, i. 346. 
and (x), reinftated with his 
followers in their privileges, 
but refuſed a place among the 
preſbyters, ib. 
Armenia, Great and Leſs, re- 
ceive the goſpel early, i. 276. 
Armenians, account of, iii. 365. 
three patriarchs, 367. their 
titular ones, 76. their ftate in 
xvii cent. iv. 144, and (). 
Arminian, ſchiſm in xvii cent. 
iv. 240. deciſion of the Dort 
ſynod againſt their party, with 
the effects of their ſchiſm in 
Holland, England, and France, 
242. Brandenburg and Bre- 
men, 243. in Geneva, 244. 
Arminianiſm, account of, in xvii. 
cent. iv. 299. and (), whence 
called Remonftrants, and com- 
mencement, ib. and 300. (c) 
and (4), progreſs, 301. en- 
deavours of accommodation, 
why ineffectual, 302. juſtified. 
by Grotius, #6. (g), five arti- 
cles, 303 and 394. the firft 
changed, 7#þ. and (S], how the. 
Calviniſts judged theſe, 24, 
ſuſpicions, why not entirely 
groundleſs, 305, prince Mau- 
rice. declares againſt it, with 
his views, 76. and (i) reſolves. 
its ruin and patrons, 306. (4) 
and (/) aſſembles a ſynod at 
Dort for condemning it 309. 
ancient and modern ſyſtem, 
314. and (y), great end and 
principal heads, 316. and (5), 
confeſſion of faith, 317. and 
(c), why no juft account can (be 
drawn from it, 316. and #), 
preſent ſtate ib. adopted hy 
the clergy of England, #6. 
among proteſtant princes, 
and in Holland, &c, 320. 


forms of worſhip and governs. 
ment, ib. and (J). | 
A 3, 


Arnaud 


6 K 


Arnaud, Anthony, eſcapes from Audeus, forms a ſect in iv. cent 
Prance to Holland, and the i. 356. 
conſequences againſt the Je- Aug ſburg, confeſſion of its author, 
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ſuits, iv. 107. and (.. 111. 2 20. preſented to the die . 
[5 Arnobius, character of his works, and the effects on reading B. 
* i. 218. 232. by whom ſigned, wil ] 
1 Arnobius, the younger, i. 390. hiſtories of the diet, ib. and (oi 3 
| Arnold, Godfrey, character of him nature and contents, with} ] 
H and his writings, iv. 203. his ſtyle, 233. and (4), refutatiq a 
: partiality, but quitted that attempted by the Romanitz Þ- 
* when old, 204. | ib. anſwered by Melan&ha | 
* Arnat, John, his character and 234. their confefſions, ib. - 
. writings in xvii cent. iv. 214. () three ways of terminating | 
7% his true chriftianity warmly theſe diſputes, ib. the third | 
1 oppoſed, and juſtified by others, generally approved, but to u | 
* 215. urpoſe, 235. and (/, WM” 
3 Ar ſenius's Synopſis, ii. 542. ancthon's character in the cu 
. Artemon, his tenets, i. 187. un- ferences, 236. imperial decm 
3 certainty about theſe, 188. on proving ineffectual, ib, . 
Arts, ſeven, wretched manner of 237. an? (g), religious pea 
+H teaching in viii. cent. and di- 258. acts in favour of the Pr 
1 viſion in Trivium and Qua- teſtants, with the ignorant 
13 drivium, ii. 19. Caffidore and and ſuperſtition of the time 
. Boethius recommended for fur- evinced, ib. confeſſion and d Bb, 
1 ther progreſs, 20. | fence, 384. and (a). 
| ' Aſcetics, whence produced, i. Auzuſtin, biſhop of Hippo, i. 20 
. 151. why ſome Chriſtians be- and (), character of his c, 
bo came ſuch, 152. of God, i. 369. 
tl Aſculanus Ceccus, his character and Auguſius, his baſe methods 
; | fate, iii. 15 and 16. obtaining power, i. 2. 
4 | Alatic, Gnoftic ſect, and tenets, Avignon, popes reſidence rem 5 
Fi i. 170. ed thither in xiv cent. iii. 2 
* Afteſanus, his character, iii. 60, 64. diminution of their power, i 
10 Aſtrology, mixed with philoſo- and 21. new ſchemes invents } 
1 phy, reckoned magic, iii. 15. by them to acquire wealt! 
1 Athanaric, perſecutes the chriſ- ib. 
1 tian Goths, i. 279. Aurelian, ſtate of the church u . 
14 Athanaſtus, account of him and der him, i. 203. 
& his works, i. 294. and (% re- Aurelius Marcus, perſecution u 


fuſes to reftore Arius, 346. der him, i. 123. liftens to d 
depoſed by a council at Tyre, lumnies, and many apologt 


and baniſhed, 76. publiſhed, 16. and 124. man 
Atheiſts, few or none in xviii cent. calamities ſuffered, 76, fall 
and thoſe followers of Spinoza, accuſers ſuborned by his judge 
iv. 371. | | 1b. | 
Athenagoras, account of him and Aaſonius, his character as a poet 


his writings, i. 140. i. 281. 

Alto, biſhop of Vercelli, his works, Austria, commotions againft tit 

1. 455. | Proteſtants in xvii cent. iv. 
ov and (p). 

Baca 


B. 


Bacon, John, iii. 59. 

Bacon, Roger, character of that 
Franciſcan, ii. 471. and (), 

Bacon, Roger, the admirable 
Doctor, his character, ii. 476. 
and (e), ill treatment, 477. 

Bacon, Lord Verulam, his cha- 
racter, iii. and (x). 

Baius, diſputes about grace, iii. 
343- accuſed and condemned 
by the pope, with his unjuft 
treatment. 344. 

Baldus, his character, iii. 13. 

Balſamon, Theodorus, his works, 
ti. 403. 

Bancroft's ſermon at Paul's croſs 
about the divine right of bi- 
ſhops exaſperates their conteft 
with the Puritans, and the ef- 
fes, iii. 480. 

Baptiſm, manner of celebration, 
in 11. cent. i. 166. when ad- 
miniſtered in vi. cent. 479. 

Jaradæus, Jacob, reftores the 
Monophoſites in vi. cent. 1. 
484. his dexterity and dili- 
gence, 16. 

Barbarians, weſtern, perſecute. 
the Chriftians in x. cent. ii. 
164. and the effects for their 
converſion, 165. | 

Barcochebas's fury againſt the Chri- 
ſtians, i. 122. 

Bardeſanes, account of that he- 
retick and his doctrine, i. 174. 
and 175. 

Barlaam's Ethics, iii. 11. account 
of him, 58. finds fault in xiv. 
cent. with ſome Greek monks, 
iii. 69. the names he gives 
them, and defended by Gre- 
gory Palamas, 70. 

Barnabas, account of his epiſtle, 
i. 82. 

Barnabites, (regular clerks of St. 

Paul) founded, iii. 3 14. devi- 
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ate from their firſt rule and 
their office, 315. 

Baroniuss annals, iii. 317 and 
318. and (x), confutations, 
(a). 

Barfumas, a zealous Neſtorian, i. 


421. 
Barſumas, abbot, bronght the 
Eutychian opinions into Syria 


and Armenia, 1. 427. but the 
former reject it, 1b. and ). 
Bartolus, his character, i. 13. 
Bafil, b:\hop of Cæſarea, account 
of him and his works, i. 294. 
and (ww), a council afſembled 
there in xv. cent. reforma io 1 
attempted in vain, ii. 119. 
two points propoſed, 73. 
demur hetween the fryars 
and pope, 111. decrees. with 
the pope's diſſolving this an1 
ſummoning another at Ferra- 
ra ib. 112, 113. depoſe Eugenius 
IV. and chuſe Felix V. 114. 
fryars at Lauſanne ratify Felix's 
abdication, and confirm pope 
Nicholas, i. 117, and 118. 
Baſilides, account of that heretic's 
tenets, i. 177. gems ſuppoſed.. 
to come from him, ib. and (), 
enormous errors, 178. fallly 
accuſed of denying Chriſt's 
real body, 179. and (, mo- 
ral doctrine, 7b. his errors, and 
how led into an enormous 
one, 180. and (5), 
Bafilius, See Bogomiles. 
Baſilius, of Seleucia, i. 388. 
Bafilius, the Macedonian, under 
him the Sclavonians and Ruſſi- 
ans converted in ix cent. ii. 70, 
and 71. inaccurate account of - 
the latter, by Lequien, ib. and 
h a 


(9). 
Baſh, Matthew de, reforming 
Franciſcan, iii. 311. i 
Becker, conteſt in Holland thro“ 
his peculiar tenets, iv, 293- 
account of. theſe in his World 


bewitched 
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bewitched, and poor argument, 
16. and (). 

Bede, venerable account of him, 
ii. 43. and (), his explication 
of St. Paul and Samuel, 44. 
his moral treatiſes and lives, 


53. 

Beghards, See Beguins, in xili. 
cent. ii. 5 34. and (7). 

Begbardi, Lollards, in Flanders, 
account of, 11. 540. 

Beghards, ſevere edits againſt 
them, in xiv. cent. iii. 72. 
but not extirpated, 75. 

Beghards, Schweſtriones, in xv. 
cent. iii. 140. and (5), lead- 
ing principle, 147. 

Beghards, by corruption Picards, 
horrible tenets, iii. 148. ſe- 
verely uſed by Ziſka, ib. and 
(i), called Adamites, and after- 
wards applied to the Huſſites, 
149. 

Beguins, See Beghards. 

Behmen, Jacob, in xvii. cent. 
iv. 216. one of his chimeri- 
cal notions, and his followers, 
218. 

Believers, in the church, who, 
i. 71. 

Believers, diſtinction between 

them and Catechumens, i. 85. 

Bellar mine, character of that 
polemic writer, 111. 33 1. 

Bellator, character as a commen- 
tator, i. 467. tranſlations of 
Origen, 472. 

Benedict, abbot of Aniane, at- 
tempts in vain to reform the 
monks in ix. cent. ii. 96. 

Benedict VI. „ hiftory of 
him, and fate, ii. 179. and 
180. | 

Benedict XII. pope, his character, 


Ill. 27. 


what owing, 16. 
Berenger, his commentary on the 


Bermudes, John, ſent into Abyſ- 


a wiſe regulation not to change 
his rules, 76. rapid progreſs in 
the weſt, and the promoters 
461, their ſudden ſucceſs to 


Revelations, ii. 302. introduce; 
logic and metaphy ſics, 3oz, 
controverſy about the Lord'; 
ſupper in xi. cent. 312. tho 
condemned, perſiſts in his opini- 
on, 314. abjures his opinions, 
but teaches them ſoon after- 
wards, 315. after public recan- 
tation with an oath abjures 
them, 16. makes a ſecond ſo- 
lemn declaration before pope 
Gregory VII. and ſubſcribes 2 
third confefſion with an oath, 
317. yet retracts publicly and 
compoſcs a refutation, #6. and 
(z), whence a Grepory's 
Ig re of the Euchariſt, 
ib. ſub. not. fate and progreſs of 
his doctrine, 319. his real ſen- 
timents, 320. and (e), weak: 
neſs of the arguments by Ro- 
man Catholics againft it, 321, 
and (4), the church had not 
yet fixed the manner of the 
preſence, 323. ſub. fin. not. 


finia as patriarch, iii. 293. 
a miſtake about Loyola, i. 


_ (2), little or no ſucceſs, 
iD. 


Bernard, St. aggrandizes the Ci- 


ſtercians, ii. 394. apolog), 
395. and (5), anſwered by 


Peter of Clugni, 16. his cha- 


rater, 403. and (c), 414 
chiefly oppoſes the ſchoolmen, 
419. charge againft Abelard, 
7. and (z), allo againft Gil 
bert de la Porree, 420. 


Benedi&ine, order, its riſe in vi. Bertram, Ratramn, monk of 


cent. and the founder's views, 


Corby, ii. 101. 


i. 460, how degenerated, with Berylluss error about Chrift te- 


4 


futed 


to the church, 1. 248. 

Beſarion, how employed among 
the Greeks in the council of 
Florence, iii. 115. terms of re- 
conciliation with the Latins, 
but not laſting, 16. 

Iii rien, cardinal, his character, 

iii. 127. 

Brza, character of his Latin 

New Teftament, and notes, iii. 

c08, 

Bibliciſts, their number dminiſh- 

ed in X111 cent. ii. 5 5 3. 

Biſhops, appointed firſt in Jeruſa- 

ſo- lem, and their office, i. 75. 


ope how far their power was ex- 
es 2 tended, 76. their authority in- 
th, creaſed by councils, 138. firſt 
and acknowledge themſelves dele- 
and gates, but ſoon claim authorita- 

tive power, ib. diſputes between 


ft, the biſhops of Rome and Con- 
ſtantinople in vi. cent. 454. 


en- miſtakes in the account of 
ak- them, ib. and (7), their autho- 
No- rity 284. four have pre- emi- 
21, nence, 286. their ignorance in 


vii. cent. 501. biſhops and 
abbots enlarge their juriſdic- 
tion and prerogatives in x. 
cent. ii. 183. 

Bizochi, in xiii. cent. who, ii. 
534. divided into two claſſes, 
537. and (5). 

Blanc, Lewis le, a reconciling 
doctor of the reformed in xvii. 
cent. iv. 250. and (). 

Blandrata, propagates Socinianiſm 
in Tranſylvania, iii. 589. 

Blemmida, Nicephorus, account 
of, ii 465. 

Blefjenfis, Petrus, refutes the Jews, 
ll. 423. 

Blois, Peter, his works, ii. 406. 

Blount, Charles, ii. 315. and 


O. 
Bockhold,' taylor of Leyden, ac- 
count of, iii. 533. his - ſhort 
reign and fad end, ib, 


19N-D:+E--X. 
ſuted by. Origen, and returns Boethius, account of him, i. 451. 


the only Latin philoſopher, 
in vi. cent. 76. his character, 
465. 

Boetius and Baldwin, diſpute be- 
tween them in xvii. cent. iv. 
213. 0 

Bogomiles, author amongſt the 
Greeks in Xii. cent. ii. 432» 
tenets and name, what, #6. 

Bohemia, commotions in xy. cent. 
iii. 133. the troubles how end- 
ed, 137. 

Babemia, commotions againſt the 
Proteſtants in xvii. cent. iv. 8. 
who defend themſelves, and 
chuſe Fredexic V. king. 9. and 
(g), account of the war, io. 
dreadful conſequences to king 
Frederick and the Bohemians, 
ib, how defeated, ib. and (7) 
and (5), the war unfavourable 
to the confederates, with the 
emperor's proceedings, 11. 
Guftavus Adolphus intervenes, 
and concluſion of the thirty 
years war, 13. the peace of 
Weſtphalia, and advantages to 
the Proteftants, 14 and (x), the 

pe fruſtrated, 15. and ). 

Boberian, Moravian, brethren, 
their reformation, iii. 492. 

Bolſee, Jerom, iii. 516. treat- 
ment from Calvin cauſes a 
breach between the latter and 
J. Bourgogne, 517. 

Bona uantura, his character, ii. 
544. and (g), commentaries, 
556. 

Boniface V. enacts the law for 
refuge in churches in vii. cent. 
i. 518. { 

Boniface, Winfrid converts the 
Germans, in viii cent. ii. 6. 
and (c), his other pious ex- 
ploits and advancement, 7. 
murthered with fifty more, 16. 
the judgment to be form'd 
about his apoftleſhip, 8. and 
(4), account of, 43. 

og Narri 
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Berri, Joſeph Francis, romantic 
notions, iv. 125. and 126. con- 
demned to perpetual impriſon- 
ment, ib. and (ao). 

Boſius, his tenets in xvii. cent. iv. 
208, 

Boſſuet, his attempt to reconcile 
the Proteſtants, iv. 25. and 

(2), followed by others on pri- 
vate authority, 26. a commiſ- 
ſion to ſome, but in vain, 26. 
and (x). 

Boulainvilli:rs, character of him, 
and defence of Spinoſa, iii. 
650. and (5). 

Bourignon, Antoinette, account 
of, in xvii. cent. iv. 361. 
and her main principle, 362. 

Brabantinus, Thomas, treatiſe on 
bees, 111. 65. 

Bradwardine, Thomas, archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, his cha- 
racer, iii. 13. his book on 
Providence, 65. 

Breckling, Fredric, account of 
in xvii. cent. iv. 221. and 
(V). 

Bredenburgh, John account of 
that collegiant, and debate 
with Cuiper, in xvii. cent. iv. 
357. (=). 

Breſcia, Arnold, his ſeditions in 
Italy in xii. cent. ii. 440. his 
tenets, 441- 

Brethren, and Sifters of the free 
ſpirit, See Beghards, in xiii. 
cent. ii. 579. (7) and (), va- 
rious names, 5 80. and (2), 
myſtical doctrine and tenets, 
with impious concluſion, ib. 


ſentences from more ſecret 


books, 581. (w), ſome of emi- 
nent probity among them, ib. 
others infamouſly licentious, 
584. and (50, different expli- 
cations, 586, and (z), place 
of their origin, 15. and (a). 
Brethren, and Clerks of the com- 
mon life, account of them in 
Ax. cent: iii. 125. two claſſes, 


126. and (i), ſiſters of this ſb. 
ciety, ib. 

Brethren, white, in xv. cent. ac. 
count of, iii. 149. and (4), how 
extinguiſhed by Boniface Ix. 
150. and (7). 

Britiſh, ecclefiaftics preach the 
goſpel with ſucceſs in the viii 
cent. i. 491. 

Brito, Guil. his character, ii 
470. and (i). 

Britons, whether converted 23 
early as king Lucius, i. 114. 
Brown, George, archbiſhop of 
Dublin, his vigour in 4 
ing that dioceſe, iii. 263. his 
character, 264. and (I), Mod. 
heim's miſtake here, and queen 
Mary's cruel deſigns in Ireland 
prevented, ib. (), deprived 
under her, but the reformation 
goes on under queen Elizabeth, 

: 


Brewnifts, ſect of Puritans and 
founder, iii. 486. notions of 
church government, 487. and 

| (6), retire to the Netherland, 
489. fate on their founder 
renouncing his ſeparation, it, 
(x) and (y). 

Bruno, two of that name, ii. 298. 
commentary, 302. 

Bryennius, Joſephus, his work, 
iii. 127. 

Bucer, Martin, attempts to re. 
concile the Reformed and Lu- 
therans, iii. 456. how defeat- 
ed, ib. | 

Budneans, Socinian ſect, iii. 598. 
character of their tenets and 
founder who is excommunicat- 
ed and readmitted, 59g. and 
(z), followed by William Da- 

_ vides and Franken, ib. 

Burchard, character of his Decre 

| ta, ii. 1 88. f 


5 
Cabbala, the ſource of exrori 
among the Jews, i. 26. 
Cæcilianui, 


IN D E X. 


Cecilianus, Biſhop, of Carthage, 
condemned, with the reaſons 
alledged for it, i. 333. oppoſ- 
ed by Donatus, ib. and (9). 

Czleftins, account of, i. 433. and 


). 

0 of Arles, his works, i. 
463. 470. 

Cajetan, cardinal, character of his 
Expoſition of the Bible, iii 

27. 

Cainites, their tenets, i. 185. 

Calixtines, in Bohemia, what, 
and their four demands, iii. 135. 

Calixtus, his opinions, iv. 188. and 
(Y, his real deſign, 190. /ub 
fn. and H, two great princi- 
ples, with debates carried on 
with the doctors of Rhintelen, 
Koningſberg and Jena, ib. Glai- 
ſius's candid examination, 192. 
and (&). 

Califtus, Nicephorus, his cha- 
racter, iii. 11. his works, 58. 

Calvin, John, facilitating a re- 
conciliation of the Reformed 
and Lutherans, ii. 457. and 
(2), error here, 458. ſet on foot 
the conteſt about predeſtinati- 
on, 459. his opinion, and that 
of the old Swiſs doctors, 460. 
the former propagated with the 
diſcord carried to the greateft 
height, 461. founder of the re- 
formed church, 464. and (o), 
his grand views how in part 
executed, 465. and (p), doc- 
trine and eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment, altered in three points 
from that of Zuingle, 466. 
firſt the power of the magiſtrate, 
ſecond, the encharift, 26. 467. 
little different from the Luthe- 
rans, tho“ much from Zuingle 

483, 484. (9) and (7), different 
from the Romaniſts, ib. third, 
in God's abſolute decree, 76. 
c_ by him not received by 
all the reformed, 470. gains 


ground in Germany and in 
France, 471, 472. in Scotland, 
— Knox, 475. in England, 
ib. conteſt with the ſpiritual li- 
bertines, iii. 513. with thoſe of 
Geneva, 514. rigid diſcipline, 
and reſolution in eftablithing, 
505. and (4), differs widely 
from Zuingle, with the en- 
deavours of the cantons and 
clergy to adopt it, vain, 507. 
his great character, 230. (a) 
and (6), ſaved often by Mar- 
ret of Navarre, retires to 
fil, and publiſhes his In- 
ſtitutions, 13. his excellent 
Commentary of Scripture, 508. 
why ſharply cenſured, 509. 
and (7), inſtitutes, 156. and 510. 
his practical divinity, 6. pro- 
greſs, how retarded, 512. his 
diſputes with Caftalio, 5 16. 
Bolſec, 517. and Ochinus, 76. 
Calvinifis, ſecret, favourers, in 
Saxony, ii. 436. attempts to 
ſpread their doctrine, 444. with 
the death of Crellius, their 
chief patron, #6. 
Camalablites, their origin, ii. 
287. 
Camaterus, Andronicus, his works, 
ii. 403. 
Camerarius, his character, iii. 397. 
Camerarius, Joachim, his com- 
mentary on the new teſtament, 
iii. 403. \ 
Campanella, ** of his phi- 
loſophy and character, iii. 281. 
). 
Fe. ..FT4 John, account of his 
hereſy, iii. 365. 


Canon, of Scripture, when fixed 


i. 78. 

Canons, their origin, in viii. cent. 
ii. 38. excellent deſign, 39. 
(5). favoured by Lewis the 
Meek, 97. who inftitutes the 
firft canoneſſes with a new rule, 
condemned, ib. and (5), oe 
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thor of it, 98. partiality of 
their hiſtorians, ib. (), account 
of that order in xi. cent. di- 
ſtinction into ſecular and regu- 
lar, 294. and 295. why called 
regular canons of St. Auguſtin, 
ib. and (p), introduction into 
England, 76. note (p). 

Canons, regular, their uſeful 
Lives and Manners in xii. cent. 
ii. 396. invectives between 
them and the monks, with 
the abettors on both ſides, 76. 

Canons, Roman, their luxurious 
lives, iii. 309. 

Cantacuxenus, John, his character, 
iii. 10. his works, 58. 

Capito, Robert, account of, ii. 
471. 

Cappel, Lewis, conteſts through 
reconciling conceſſions in xvii. 
cent. iv. 249. (g) (7) O, zea- 
louſly oppoſed, 250. 


Capuchins, origin of that order, 


iii. 311. envy againft them, 
and whence ſo called, 312. ( 
and (=). 

Caputiati, fanatics in xii. cent. 
and their views, ii. 447. 

Cardan, method of philoſophi- 
zing, iii. 280, (). 

Cardinals, privileges in electing a 
pope, by Nicholas II. granted. 
ii. 243. and (2), excluſively of 
any other, 244, origin and na- 
ture of that office, 245. appears 
from pope Nicholas II's edict, 
and why it could not paſs in- 
to a law, 248. how remedied 
by Alexander III. 249. 

Cardinals, in Rome, number, iii, 
285. obftacles to ſome of them 
being choſen pope, 287. and 


(a). 

Carlaſtadt, his character and in- 
temperate zeal, iii. 203. his 
opinion about the Encharift 
contrary to Luther's, and il- 
luftrated by Zuingle, 207. 


} 


Carmelites, origin in xii. cent. ii. 
400. glaring abſurdities, about, 
402. and (), progreſs in En- 
gland, ib. and (), two branch. 
es, iii. 313. and (7), ſeparated, 
and again ſubdivided, 76, 

Carpathius, John, his diſcourſes, 


ll. 53. | 
Caro, (Cher) Hugo de St: his 
works, ii. 545. and ()), 684, 
Carpocrates, that impious here- 
tick's tenets, i. 180. which 
deftroy all virtue, 181. 
Cartes, M. des, character of 
him, ii. 326. his philoſophy, 
327, method adopted, and 
the clergy alarmed, ib. meta- 
phyſical, improved and propa- 
gated with ſucceſs, ii. 331. by 
Malebranche and Leibnitz, 
with the charactar of each, i, 
and (r), other ſects oppoſe 
him, and the conſequence to 
ſcience, 328. his method ap- 
lauded, yet ſeveral eſſential 
ults found, 16. Gaſſendi, 
his chief adverſary, ib. 
Cartefian, conteſt in Holland, ac- 
count of iv. 285. philoſophy, 
why charged with impiety by 
Voet, and alarm raiſed, 287. 
1 againſt it, but ineffedu- 
al, ib. . 
Cartbuſians, order in xi. cent. ac- 
count of, ii. 291. founder, 
and ſevere laws, ib. and (6), 
why ſo few nuns of that or- 
der, 292. 
Cons. his character, i. 388 and 
(9). 

Calſiaderas, his character, i. 465. 
character of his works, 467. 
Caſtalio, Sebaftian his character, 

iii. 516. and (), baniſhed Ge- 
neva, is received into Baſil ib. 
Caflilione, Gilbert de, refutes the 

Jews, ii. 423. 
Catechumens, in the church, i. 71. 
diſtinction between them and 
believers, 


IND 


believers, $5. differently in- 
ſtructed, 86. 

Catharifts, among the Latins, in 
xii. cent, their origin and te- 
nets, ii. 434. two principal 
ſeas, with their doctrine, and 
ſubdiviſions, 435. church con- 
ſtitution and diſcipline, 436. 

Calas, objections, refuted by 
Origen, i. 126. 

Ceremonies, multiplied in ix. cent. 
origin of which ſeveral writers 
explain, ii. 137. the bad ef- 
fetts hence, and a general 
account of theſe rites, 139. 

Cirinthus, and followers, tenets, 
i. 109. | 

Chains, what ſo called by the 
Latins, i. 468. 

Chalcedon, iv. general council, 
depoſes and baniſhes Dioſcorus, 
i. 425. and (4), receives Leo's 
famous epiftle to Flavianus, 
_ the doctrine eftabliſhed, 
426. | 

Chalcidius, whether a Chriſtian, 
or NO, i. 445. (#). 

Chapters controverſy about the 

in vi cent. i. 473. (o), 
condemned by Juftinian, and 
warm oppoſition, 474. 


Charity, feafts ſuppreſſed in v. 


cent. 1. 407. 

Charlemagne's expedition againſt 
the Saxons in viii. cent. and 
views, ii. 9. their averſion to 
chriftianity, and the reaſons, 
10. 16. (5), his methods for 
converting and retaining the 
Saxons, 11. alſo among the 
Huns in Pannonia, and judg- 
ment about his views in theſe 
12. abont the miracles in this 
cent. ib. revives learning among 
the Latins. thro* the aſſiſtance 
of Alcuin, 18. orders cathe- 
dral and monaftic ſchools to be 
erected, alſo the Palatine 
ſchool, but not with the de- 
ſued ſucceſs, 16. 19. account 


PP 


Of his works, 43. expoſitions, 
47. renews former grasnts 
and adds new donations to the 
ſee of Rome ,31. which cannot 
be aſcertained, 32. and (a), his 
motives, 33. and /ub (A), op- 
rtunity for the weftern em- 

pire, which he lays hold on 34. 
and (9), his rights 76. and (z), 
his zeal for ſtudying the ſcrip- 
tures 47. miſſes his aim, and how 
48. ,and (g), his zeal for the 
Romith rites, 63. 

Charles, the Bald, a great patron, 
of the ſcienccs, ii. 79. 

Charles, V. emperor, 2 inter- 
view at Bologna with the pope, 
about a general council, and 
that prelate's anſwer, ii. 
219. liftens to Paul IIT's ſan- 
guine counſels, 248. the Pro- 
teftants raiſe an army, 76. his 
real views, 258. diſconcerted 
by Maurice of Saxony, 16. 

Charles, 1. of England, iv. 19. 
three objects of his adminiſtrati- 
on. 260. entruſts the execution of 
his plan to Land. 261. diſſen- 
ſions with the parliament in- 
creaſe, 462. they aboliſh epiſ- 
copal government, and bring 
him to the ſcaffold ; with re- 
flexions, and the conduct of the 
Puritans, 1b. 

Charles II. iv. 20. ftate of the 
church under him and his ſuc- 

ceſſors, 279. act of uniformity, 
280. and (J), conſequences 
to the Nonconformiſts, and fluc- 
tuating ſtate, 76. 

Chaumont, French ambaſſador to 
the king, of Siam, with the 
latter's acute anſwer to the for- 
mer's memorial, iii. 617 (g). 

Clarendon, xvi. conftitutions, 11. 
387. ſub not. 


Clare, Dr. Samuel, account 


of iv. 397. his tenets about the 

Trinity, 398. 4 
Claudius, Buhop of Turin, his 
works, 
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works, ii. 101. and (2), his 

noble ſtand againſt image, c. 

worſhip, and his cauſe tri- 

umphant, 120. his hereſy, iii. 

560 

Celeſtine, pape, ſends miſſion- 
aries to Ireland in v. cent. 
i. 365. 

Cellite, Alexian, ſect in xiv cent. 
iii. 54. 

Celts, learning among, i. 66. 

Cene, Charles le, propagates Pa- 
jon's doctrine (ſee Pajon) iv. 


255. his ſingular tranſlation of 


the Bible condemned, ib. and 
(6), he rejects original ſin and 
human impotence, Cc. ib. 
and (c), 

Century i. its eceleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
i. 1—ii. 112. iii. 192.— iv. 255 
v. 359 —-vi. 440 vii. 489— 
204 — Xii. 338 —xXiii. 450 —Xiv. 
—iii. 3. —Xv. 81.—Xvi. 157 
xvii. 603.—iv. xviii. 365. 

Cerdo, account of him and his 

tenets, i. 173. 

Ceremonies, how multiplied in v. 
cent. i. 406. general view of 
the new rites, 1b. multiplied in 
vii. cent. $17. additions made 
by every pope, with ſeveral ex- 
amples, 1%. multiplied in viii. 
cent. in ſeveral reſpects, ii. 63. 
multiplied in x. cent. 198. to 
what owing, 26. in xi. cent. 324 
endeavours uſed - to introduce 
the Latin liturgy every where, ih. 
this point left to be determined 
by ſingle combat and fiery trial 


in Caſtile, 325. abſurdity of 


not permitting worſhip in the 
mother tongue, with the rea- 
ſon, and the ſame abſurdity in 
the Eaſt, 326. ſtill multiplied, 
ib. augmented among the 
Greeks and Latins in xii. cent. 
429. multiplied in x1. cent. 
566. ridiculous, and thoſe 
with regard to the eucharift, 


Cerularius, Michael, account 


Chalcedon, 


China, chriftianity when intro- 


Chino, miſſions, iii. 619. their 


Chineſe, famous monument at 8. 
Chorepiſcopi, origin of, i. 76. why 
Chrift chuſes 12 apoſtles and 79 


(z). accounts of him in the four 


ib. and (HY), inftitution of Cor: 
pus Chriſti, and its origin, 568 
and (), year of jubilee Added 
ib. and D, uſeleſs ceremonie; 
remain in xvii. cent. iii. 349, 
where moſt prevalent, ib. () 


ii. 296. revives the conteft he. 
tween the Greeks and Latin 
307. accuſes the Latins of ſe- 
veral errors, 308. diſguſted a 
the pope's arrogance, with the 
violence on both ſides, 30g. 
adds new accuſations, 310, 
contefts after that 
council, i. 426. 


duced, and by whom, i. 489. 
the ſtate of chriſtianity in xi, 
cent. iii. 5. 


aſtoniſhing ſuceeſs, 1b. owing 
to the Jeſuits, with their dex- 
terity in the arts and ſcience, 
ib. progreſs of chriſtianity, hoy 
prevented, with a change in 
* affairs, 620. great ſucceſ, 
ib. 


ganfu, i. 489. and (a). 
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ſuppreſſed, 286, and (g). 


diſciples, i. 33. reaſon for this 
particular number, 34. fame 
ſpreads beyond Judæa, ib. con. | 
cluſions from the miſerable fiate 
of the world at his birth, 17. 
his birth whenandwhere, 3 1, Aud 


goſpeks, and his life, 33. — 
his miniſtry, 35. prejudics 
of the — = 2. and 
Judas's treaſon, 36. his death, 
reſurrection, and aſcenſion, i. 
urs out the Holy Ghoft on 

is apoſtles, 37. highly reſpec 
ted among the Gentiles, 4. 
extraordinary teachers, 67. lin 
ſtitutes only Baptiſm «7 * 
orgs 
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Lord's ſupper, 91. hence a 


number of ceremonies not eſ- 
ſential, #6. compariſons falſly 
drawn between the philoſophers 
and him, 205. dich ute in ix. 
cent. about his birth, 131. 
(brifian religion, two main 
points, i. 8 3. aſſemblies, where 
and when firſt held, 162. wor- 
ſhip, many ceremonies multi- 
plied in ii cent. 157. reaſons 
for ſuch changes, 15. and (m), 
remark of Bolingbroke, ib. in 
fre. firſt reaſon, ib. paſſage in 
Gregory Thaumaturgus's life 
illuſtrating this, 158. and (a), 
ſecond reaſon, with a remark 
thereon, ib. third reaſon, 159. 
fourth reaſon, 160. fifth and 
ſixth reaſon of this increaſe, 
161. an example illuftratin 
the laſt reaſon, 7b. its progreſs 
in the Eaft in vi cent. 440. 
converts retained their ſavage- 
neſs, 441, in the Weſt, by Re- 
migius, when Clovis became 
Chriſtian in Britain, by Auguſ- 
tine and Columbus, 7b. in Ger- 
many 442, yet retain their 
idolatrous rites, 443, and (i), 
Chriſtian diſputants, ſpurious 
books among thoſe of iii cent. 
228. miſſionaries in vi cent. 
principal injunctions on their 
proſelytes caſy, 444. its doc- 
trine, and ftate in iii cent. 
219. three methods of ex- 
Paining its doctrine in vi cent. 
46g. 
ng cauſes of its rapid 
progreſs ſupernatural, i. 42. 
miraculous gifts by the apoſtles 
furthered it, 43. aſcribed to 
abſurd cauſes, 44. its progreſs 
in the Roman empire, 113. 
its rapid progreſs, to what 
aſeribed, 115. retarded by un- 
juſt. calumnies, 116, and (9), 
its enemies in Europe, iii. 276. 


this how modified, 277, its 
primitive ſimplicity retained, i. 
142. but ſcon altered, 16. 
proved by a ſtriking example, 
143. the Platonifts attempts 
againſt it, 203 vitious method 
of defending it in iii cent. 227. 
2 received in iv cent. 

om the philoſophers, 274. 
middle way between it and 
the ancient theology revived 
by Struchtmeyer of Harder- 
wyk, ib, and (n), its progreſs in 
iv cent. 275. cauſe of it, 278. 
its progreſs in v cent. 361. Ger- 


. man nation converted, 362. 


the reaſon, 363. Franks con- 
verted, 76. Iriſh, and the cauſes, 
365. converſions how far due to 
real miracles, 367. oppoſed in v 
cent. by ſecret enemies, 372. 
ſpoken and written againft in 
vi cent. 445. how firft conveyed 
to-Siam, Tonquin * Kochin- 
china, 615. its enemies in 
England in xvii cent. 309, 315- 
audacious in Charles II. reign, 
the ingenious treatiſes in de- 
fence of religion, and Boyle's 
lectures founded 310. Burnet's 


abridgment of theſe, 16. and 


(y), by whom introduced into 
China, i. 489. propagated in 
viii cent. among the Scythians 
within Imaus, ii. 5. and (a), the 
Jews compelled in vii. cent. to 
embrace it, i. 493. how corrupt- 


ed in viii cent. ii. 44. its {ad 


ſtate in ix cent. 103. ignorance 


and ſuperſtition apparent from 


the ſtupid veneration for ſaints 
and relicks, 104. though their 
canonization by councils part- 
ly reftrained faint-making, yet 
it added power to the Pope, 
106, which was enlarged by 
their lives, being written by 
monks, 107. forgeries of the 


latter ſeverely cenſured, 26. 
the various motives, 16. fond- 
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neſs for relicks, the conſequen- 
ces, 109. its propagation in x 
cent. 151. into Tartary, 16. 
propagated in xi. cent. 204. 
its ſtate in xii. cent. in the 
Weft and North, 356. ſuffer- 


ings in the Eaft from the Sara- 


cens, 357. true reaſons, ibid. 
from Genghizean's ſucceſſes in 
the North of Aſia, 358. more 
and more corrupted in xii cent. 
406. chief cauſes among the cler 
gy, 407. its ſtate in the North 
of Aſia and China in xiii cent. 
450. how extirpated, and pa- 
pal embaſſies into Tartary, 
451. its unhappy ftate in xiii 
cent. in the Eaft, 462. and 
(z), its ſtate in China and Tar- 
tary in xiv cent. iii. 5. loſes 
ground in Aſia, xiv cent. 8. its 
decline in China and Tartary, 
9. its decline in the Eaft in xv. 
cent. iii. 83. its divine fimplicity, 
whence apparent, i. 91. 


Chriſiians, ten perſecutions of 


them by the Gentiles, i. 46. 


what emperors made laws a- 


gainſt them, 47. why perſe- 
cuted by the Romans, and 
moſt odious calumnies ſpread 
abroad, 49. apologies for them, 
and refutation of hereticks ſer- 
viceable, 116. miracles, extra- 
ordinary gifts, 117. communi- 
ty of goods among the firſt, 
40. puniſhments and judicial 
proceſſes againſt them, 50. 


| why perſecuted under Nero, 
53, and (t), extent 54. learn- 
ing amongſt them in ii. cent. 


different opinions about its utili- 
136. why perſecuted by Do- 
mitian, and the martyrs who, 
55. primitive, had a perfect 
equality among them, 71. di- 
vided into believers and cate- 
chumens, ib. firſt, their care 


in educating their youth, 86. 


their ſchools and gymnaſia diſ- 


ferent, 16. lives and manner 
16. controverſies early among 
them, and the firſt, 88. the 
moſt important about the term, 
of acceptance and ſalvation 
90. about the neceſlity of ob- 
ſerving Moſes's law, 76. ung. 
nimouſly ſet apart the firſt qay 
for public worthip, 92. ſeventh 
day alſo obſerved By Jewij 
converts, 93. likewiſe their fct;. 
vals and places of aſſembling ;, 
manner of public worſhip and 
its eſſential parts, 94. the 
Lord's ſupper, feafts of cha- 
rity and baptiſm, with the fick 
anointed, and faſting introdu- 
ced, 96, and 97. calumny 2. 
gainſt them, refuted by Juſtin 
Martyr's apology, 124. ren- 
dered odious by calumnie, 
126. at Alexandria, why they 
follow the new Platonics, 129, 
unanimous for the ſcripure, 
144. pious frauds among them, 
whence, 1 54, lives, and excom- 
munication how employed, 155, 
penitential diſcipline gradually 
modelled by the heathen my: 
teries, 156. whether expedi 
ent, ib. calamities in iii cent. 
and privileges increaſed under 


| ſeveral emperors, 192, and 


193. how increaſed, cauſe 
partly divine, partly human, 
ib. under Decius renounce the 
faith, and the opprobious 
names given them, 200. cert: 
ficates from the Pagan priett, 
ib. and (s), warm debates 0 
caſioned by this defection, when 
the lapſed deſired readmiſſion, 
and this lenity oppoſed by Cy- 
prian, 201. attempts of the 
Jews againft them in iii. cent. 
206. ſtate of learning among 
them, in iiicent. 209. its utility 
warmly debated and prevaib, 
ib. *ghiefly owing to Origen 
210. proceedings of other phi 
loſop 


ET 
th 
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lolophers, 7b. affairs reduced 
to a dangerous criſis, by Di- 
ocletian's' perſecution, 255. 
ſtate of learning among them, 
282. many illiterate, 283. bad 
lives in iv cent. with the cauſes 
315. univerſal corruption, and 
controverſies frequent, 316. in 
the Roman empire in v. cent. 
ſuffer from the — inva- 
ders, 368. attempts of the Pa- 
gans on an obſelete plca to de- 
ſtroy their credit fruitleſs, and 
deſperate notions how introdu- 
ced. 369. ſufferings in v. cent. 
in Gaul, Britain, and Perſia, 
from the Pagans, ib. and 3 o. from 
the Jews, 371. ſtate of letters 
among them, 372. in the Weſt, 
how damped by the ſavage in- 
vaders, and almoſt totally ex- 
tinguiſhed, 374. their ſufferings 
in vi. cent. in Britain from 
the Anglo-Saxons, 447. from 
the Huns, from the Lombards 
till they became chriftians, and 
in Perſia from Coſroes, 448. 
in Germany, ii. 15. perſecuted 
by the Pagans in viii. cent. 76. 
perſecuted by the Weſtern 
babarians, and the effe&s, 164, 
165. their fufferings in xi. cent. 
under the Saracens and Turks. 
221. under thoſe in the weſ- 
tern provinces, and from the 
Pagans ftill among them, 223. 
how affairs in Tartary change in 
x11, cent. in favour of them, 
5 | 
iern II. deſirous to promote 
e reformation in Denmark, 
and his motives, iii. 223. but 
depoſed, and the reaſons, ib. 
and (7), the different conduct 
of his ſucceſſor Frederick, 224. 
how he finiſhed the Reformation 
in Denmark, by Bugenhagins, 
225. and confirmed by the States 
at Odenſee, 226. aa I 


Chry/oftom, account of him and his 
works, 1294. ( y) and (s): 
Church, in general, and Remiſh 
in particular, its proſperous 
ftate _ in xviii cent. iv. 366. 
ambiguous converts made. by 
the latter, 366. controverſy 
about the Chineſe Chriſtians 
uſing their ancient rites, with 
two papal edicts, and the effect 
in China, 367. 

Church, Dutch, its ſtate in xvii. 
cent. iv. 394. 


Cburch, Eaſtern, its hiſtory, and 


diviſion into three communities, 
iii. 351, Greek, properly fpeak- 
ing, and the two branches, 
with its four provinces deſerib- 
ed, 352. () (p) and (9). 

Churches, Eaſtern, ſeparated from 
the Greeks and Latins, iii. 362. 
two claſſes and their names, 
and ſubdiviſion, ib. and (%, 

. ftatc in xviii. cent. particularly 
the Ruſſian, iv. 379. 

Church, of England, its ſtate un- 
der James I. iv. 257, 260, 
261. under Charles I. 16. its 
ftate in the xviii. cent. 392. 
members divided into two clat- 
ſes, ih. warm debates by Dr. 
Hoadly and Doctor Potter, 393. 
and (c), its ſpirit appears from 
Dr. Wake's project of union 
between the Engliſh and Galli- 
can churches, ib. and (4). 

Churches, Greck. Iiftory and ſad 
ftate in xvii cent. iv. 129, 
ſome exceptions, ib. and (a). in- 
vincible averſion to the Latin 
church, 130, and (), methods 
for ſoftening it under Urban III. 
and the laborious productions 
on this plan, 131. and (%, 

doctrine whether corrupted by 

the Romiſh miſſionaries, 135. 

and (g), whence, with bri- 
bery, &c- of the Jeſuits, in ob- 

. taining teſtimonies from the 
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Greeks about ſome Romiſh 
points, 136. 

Church, Helvetic, what points firft 
excited diviſions between them 
and the Lutherans, iti. 462. 
adopt Zuingle's about the Eu- 
charift, 464. and (2). 


Church, Lutheran, (Evangelical) 


reaſon of its name and com- 
mencement, iii. 383. ſubſtance, 
and formularies of its doctrine, 
384. public worſhip and cere- 
monies, 386. viſible head and 
form of government, 388, (7) 
and (g), liturgies, 389. public 
worſhip, and method of inſtruct- 
ing, 390. holidays, ib. and (-), 
eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, and ex- 
communication, how brought 
into diſpute, few proſperous 
and calamitous events, 392.393. 
and (4), allegations, of their 
enemies againft the religious 
peace, unjuſt, 394- and (»), 
ſtate of learning, with the ſtu- 
dy of the Belles Lettres and 
languages, 396. authors emi- 
nent therein, #6. various fate 
of philoſophy among them 
397. ſects among them, 398, 
and (5), ſcience of theology cor- 
rected and improved, 402, exe- 
getic theology, its ſtate, 403. re- 
ſpective merits of interpreters, 
404. two claſſes, ib. didactic 
theology in xvi. cent. 405. how 
its form changed, 406. morali- 
ty, ftate and writers thereon, 
407. and (c), why no regular ſy- 
tem, 408.controverſial theology, 
with change introduced, ib, aſ- 
perity in diſputants, how allevi- 
ated, 409. three periods to be 
diſtinguiſhed in the hiſtory, 410. 
debates between Luther and 
Fanatics during the firſt period, 
and who the latter were, 411. 
and (4), alſo between him and 
Caroloſtadt, with theoccaſion, 


413. (g) (% and (i), and 


Schwenckefeld. 415. and Anz; 
nominians, 418. debates in thy 
ſecond 2 between the deatl 
of Luther and Melancthon 
419. methods to heal diviſig 
fruſtrated, 434. form of Doc 
trine projected, and James An 
drez employed, 435. judgment 
concerning the controverſies ; 
it, 447. ſome private conti 
verſies in xviii. cent. iv. 212 
213. and (x), loſing groun; 
in Heſſe, 149. and Branden 
burg, 150. ſtate of moral {; 
ence among them, 1 80. prin 
cipal writers, ſucceſs and con 
teſts, whence, 181. two claſs 
combated by a third, 182. 
Church, Reformed in France, pa- 
ticular tenets in xvii cent. iy, 
244- the occaſion of departing 
from their brethren in fome 
points, with ſome correction 
about conceſſions of moment 
to popery, 245. and (0, con- 
troverſy raiſed by the hypothe- 
tical univerfalifts, 246. Came- 
ron, and Amyrant's attempts, 
with the form of reconciliation 
by the latter, ib. and 247. con- 
troverſies about predeftination 
and grace in xvii cent. 239. its 
ſtate in xviii cent. 387. in- 
peachmentof candor here, 388, 
(ww) (x) ( 3), groundleſs aſper 
ſion removed, 389. and (x) 
projects of re- union between 
them and the Lutheransimprov 
ed in England, 390. by what 
means retarded ; and the projet 
of Dr. Pfaff, 31. and (6). 
Church, Romiſh, great ſchiſm in 
xiv cent, iii. 29. good and bad 
conſequences, 30. propoſal ſor ⁊ 
boliſhingits ſchiſm, 3 1. high cha- 
_ racter of its pontiffs, in xyi1i cent. 
iv. 372-indifferent figure which 
the modern popes make, 373. al 
proſpect of reconciliationbetweei 
it and Proteſtants entirely 1 
| c 


ed with inteſtine diviſions among 
the Romaniſts, ib. and 374. 
Jeſuifts and Janſeniſts compar- 
ed, and the increaſe of the 
former in Holland, 375, and 
(p), debates through F. Que- 
nel's New Teftament, and 
account of that work, 76. and 
376. condemned by the pope's 
bull Unigenitus, with the com- 


motions in France thereon, 15. 


at length regiſtered by the par- 
liament, with the two methods 
by which Janſeniſm is ſupport- 
ed, 377- pretended miracles by 
the remains of abbe Paris re- 
futed, 378, and (70), their vi- 
ſions, 16. 

Church, rulers, how called, i. 
72. character and office, 7b. 
Church, Ruſſian, change intro- 
duced by Peter I. iv. 139. who 

tronizes learning, 140. and 
purſues their ſalutary meaſures; 
alſo changes its manner of go- 
vernment, which he aſſumes as 
emperor, #6. and (p), and 
entruſts tothe holy ſynod!,141. 
Churches, modern, their hiftory, 
iii. 333. 
Church, more ancient, iv. 1. 
Church, Romiſn, its hiſtory, and 
popes, in xvii cent. iv. 1. 
Circumcelliones, in Africa, origin, 
i. 336. horrid ravages and de- 
feat by Macarius, at the battle 
of Bagnia, 337- 

Ciftertian, monks in xi. cent. o- 
rigin, ii. 288. great law, 289. 


proſperity in xii cent. 394. 
owing to St. Bernard, with 
jealouſies between them and 


monks of Clugni, ib. and 39s. 


Claudius, ſtate of the church un- 


der him, i. 203. 
Clemangis, Nicholas de, his cha- 
racer, 111. 129. 


Clemens, biſhop of Rome, his epiſ- 


tles, i. 79. and r), (), other 


I 


writings falſely attributed to 
him, do, and (w). 

Clemens, Alexandrinus, his works, 
i. 141. Commentary on the 
Scriptures loft, 144. treatiles 
on morality, loft, 149. 

Clement, of Ireland, his charac- 
ter, condemned, ii. 66. and (4). 

Clement V. pope, obſequious to 
Philip the Fair, iii. 23. 

Clement VI. conteſt with Lewis of 
Bavaria, iii. 27. 

Clement VII. iii. 206. his orders 

to Campegius at Nurem 
againſt Luther, ſeconded by 
the emperor, ib. anſwer of the 
princes, and declaration of 
thoſe who retired to Ratiſbon 
with the legate, and two oc- 
currences retard the Reforma- 
tion, 76. Frey 

Clement VIII. Aldobrandini, iv. 
I. and (a). 

Clement IX. Roſpiglioſi, iv. 4. 
(b):;— Pope, Altieri. 16. 
Clement XI. Albani, high charac- 
ter, iv. 6. b : 
Clementina, Spurious, 1.228 ,and(»). 
Clerks, apoſtolic, account of that 

order, and its abolition, iii. 53. 

Clerks, regular, riſe in xvi cent. 
ill. 314. 

Clergy, their marriage in iii cent. 

i. 215. concubinage how in- 

troduced, and who, 216. this 

cuſtom not aboliſhed till long 
after, ib. their vices in iii cent. 

213, aſſume temporal majeſty, 

and hence aroſe leſſer orders, 

with their names, and nature 

of their office, 214. and (7). 

their vices in iv cent. whence, 

292. vices in v cent. 384. ſour- 

ces, and this corruption how 

reconcileable, with fo many 

ſaints, 3$5. corruption in vi 

cent. to what owing, 457. e- 

dicts of little efficacy, the bi- 

ſnops of Rome not excepted, 
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College de propaganda fide foun- 


a double election, 458. four 
councils held to end this ſchiſm, 
with Ennodius adulatory apo- 
logy for the pope, who was not 
fairly acquitted, 156. (6) and 
(c), papal power, how found- 
ed, 4. advantages to the Ro- 
miſh ſee from the attachment 
of its- biſhops to the kings of 
France, ii. 28. Pepin's do- 
nation to that ſee, which he. 
renews, and the canſes, 30. 
and (t). their corruption in 
ix cent. 84. cauſes, 85. in x 
cent. 174. principal vices in x 
cent. 184. corruption in xi 
cent. 235. manners in xii cent. 
ib. corruption in xiii. cent. 372. 
in xiv cent. itt. 17. vices in 
xv cent. 93. and keen com- 
plaints againſt them, 94. 


Clergy, inferior, corruption in 


xvi cent. iii. 166. the rea ſon 
why, 15. 

Clergy, Roman, ſtate in xvi cent. 
iti. 308. ſome advantages pro- 
cured them at the pope's ex- 
ew ib. manners of the 

igher, 309. reaſon of their 
corruption, lower orders not 
ſo diſſolute, 3 10. their ſtate in 
xvii cent. iv. 58. why corrupt- 
ed with ſeveral exceptions, 59. 

Clovis, how induced to embrace 
Chriſtianity, i. 363. prodigy of 


the phial of oil at his baptiſm, 


an impofture, 364, and (e), 
from him ariſes the title of 
Moft Chriftian, 365. | 

Clugni, monks in xi cent. their 
power, ii. 285, and (w), bad 
effects 286. jealous of Cifter- 
cians, 395. | 

Clugni, Benedictines, degenerate 
in xii cent. ii. 393. 

Codinus, George, 
128. 


| Coccians in Holland, account of, 


in xvii cent. iv. 284. . 
Centbites, i. 313. and (u). 


ded at Rome in xvii cent. iii. 
603. number of members, ig. 
and (a), buſineſs, 604. ano- 
ther by Urban VIII. 695 .thoſs 
of the ſame nature in France 
and the altercations of their 
miſſionaries, with thoſe of the 
Jeſuits, 606. 

Collegiants, difputes among and 
* opponents, iv. 356. and 
(x . 5 

Collegiants, Rhinſbergers, Socini- 

an ſect in xvii cent. iv. 354, 
and 355. (%, comprehenſive 
community, 356. how united, 
357. 

Col lyridians, ſet in iv cent. i, 
358. 

Columbanus, account of, i. 459, 
464: and (u). his ſucceſs in 
preaching vii cent. i. 491. 

Comeſtor, Petrus, his works, ii. 
406. 

Commentaries, chains of them in 
ix cent. ii. 110. 

Commentators, why many weak 
and chimerical, i. 394. ftrain 
the Old Teftament into alle- 
gories, ib. in vi cent. two claſſes, 
407. 

Commentators, Latin, in ix cent. 
ii. 111. 

Commentators, allegorical, in ix 
cent. ii. 112. general princi- 
ple, and number of ſenſes, ib. 
their merit in x cent. ii. 195. 
defects in xi cent. 302. in xi 
cent. 412. in xv cent. iii. 138. 

Commodus, ſtate of Chriſtians un- 
der, i. 125. 

Commiſſion-court, high, account 
of, iii. 184. (2), exorbitant 
power, ib. in fine. principles laid 
down by it, 16. how anſwered 
by the Puritans, #6. and 486. 

Conception, immaculate, conteſt a- 
bout, in xii cent. ii. 429. ad- 


ditional veneration paid the Vir- 
gin, 430. | | 
Cor- 


Ci 


Congregation of aid, why 


| Conflantine's acceſſion, 
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(ncord, form, account of, iii. 


385. and (c), compilers, ac- 
count of, 439. and (c), pur 
poſes for which uſed, 440. 
produces much difturbance, 
and oppoſed by the Reformed, 


even by the Lutherans them- 


ſelves, 441. their different mo- 
tives, with Julius of Brunſwick's 
conduct, 443. why rejected in 
his dominions, 168. | 


Confefſors, whence ſo called, i. 51. 


veneration paid them, per- 
verted, and their number, 16. 


and 5 2. 
Confucius, religious worſhip paid 


him by the Chineſe, ii. 029. 


(8). 
Congall, Britiſh Abbot, perſuades 


many to a monaſtic life, with 
his diſciples ſucceſs, i. 459. ſin- 
gular rule of his diſciple Co- 
lumban, ib. and (7). 


ed, iii. 347, and (). 


Congregation of cardinals, their 


buſineſs, iii. 287. and (c). 


Cenflance council, why aſſembled 


motives, 264. influence of Chrit- 
tianity and ſuperſtition com- 
pared, ib. and (x), ftory of 


the croſs ſeen by him in the 


air, attended with ſeyeral dif- 
ficulties, and hypotheſis about 
it, #6. and (a), his collegue 
Licinius perſecutes the Chriſ- 
tians, who, after ſeveral bat- 
tles. is ftrangled, 266. efforts 
againft Paganiſm, and encour- 
agement of Chriſtianity, 267. 


his three ſons ſucceed him, 


who maſſacre all their rela- 
tions but two, 16. and (c). 


model'd eccleſiaftical govern- 


ment to the civil, 286. divi- 
ded it into external and inter- 
nal, 287. how he and his ſuc- 
ceſſors called councils, &c. ib. 


+ raiſed in the biſhop of By- 


zantium a rival to Rome, 1. 


291. 
ſo call- Conflantine TI. allotment of do- 


minions, 1. 267. in a war with 
his brother loſes his life, - 268. 


Conflantius ſole N 1. 208. 
death and ſucceſſor, i. 


by Sigiſmund, iii. 96. deſign Conſtantine Porphyrogenneta, an 


and iflue with regard to the 
grand ſchiſm, 98. iſſue a de- 
cree againſt Wickliff's writings 


and aſhes, 107. another, We. 
. 


the cup from the laity, an 
why, with their ſentence againſt 
Dr. Petit, but not ratified by 
pope Martin V. 108. 


Conflans' obtains all the weſtern 


provinces, till aſſaſſinated by 
Magnentius, 1. 268. 

reſtores 
peace to the church, i. 259. 
civil war hereupon, 260. de- 
feats Maxentius, 261. grants 


the Chriftians power to live 


according to their laws, with 
different opinions about his 
faith, yet gives fs of his 
ſincerity, 263. whether influ- 
enced ſomewhat from worldly 


encourager of learning, and 
his. works, ii. 166. and (e), 
what detriment he cauſed to 
letters, 168. 


. 


anflantinople, biſhop's authority 


how increaſed, i. 291. in a coun- 
cil there placed next after the 
biſhop of Rome, and privile- 
farther extended, with 

the difagreeable effects, 292. 
honours accumulated on its bi- 
ſhop in v cent. 377. œcumeni- 
cal council, 475. points con- 
demned in it, 476, and (7),di1- 
pres between that biſhop and 
ome about re-eminence, 
504. granted the latter by 
Phocas, 76. council under Pho- 
tins confirms image worſhip, 
and an anniverſary feftival, 11. 
118. taken by the. Turks in 
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FX. 


xy cent. iii. 84. effects on Chriſ- 
t ianity, #6. patriarch. 353. 
his power and revenue. 354. 
Controver ſial writers againſt here- 
tics many, but few extant, i. 
146. in ii cent. 147. ſkill and 
defects, 26. of iii cent. good 
and bad. qualities, 148. the 
chief in iv cent. 307. in xiv 
cent. iii. 65. . 
Controver ſacs, * in viii cent. ii. 
53. 
Controverſy, many managers of 
it in v cent. againſt worſhip- 
ing images, pagan deities, a- 
inſt Jews and ſectaries, i. 
396. defects in theſe diſputants, 
which give riſe to ſpurious wri- 
tings, 399. about predeſtina- 
tion and the Lord's ſupper, 
why ſilenced in x cent. ii. 190. 
different ſentiments about the 
latter, 191. and (t), between 
the Greeks and Latins in x 
cent. 196. why revived. in xi 
cent. 307. Greek emperor's 
 endeavonrs to ſtifle it, but 
Leo IX's legates enflame it, 
zog. new, about the ſanctity 
of images with the deciſions, 
311. about the Lord,s ſupper, 
312. continued in xii cent. 
42 3 champions on each fide, 
an 


breach how widened, 424. 


continued in xiii cent. 559. ſa- 
lutary meaſures ineffectual, yet 
an accommodation takes place, 
561. which ts declared null, 
ib. in xiv cent. iii. 65. between 
the univerlity of Paris and 
Dominicans, 66. between Re- 
aliſts and Nominalifts continu- 
ed in xv cent. 92. different 
. fates, 15. | 
Controverſy, religious in xvi cent. 
ili. 331. 

Controverſy, adiaphoriſtie, or a- 
bout indifferent matters, in 
xvi cent. between Melancthon 
and Flacins, iii. 423. the two 


queſtions diſcuſſed, gave riſe 
to the diſpute about the ne- 
ceſſity of good works, iii. 424, 
Controverſy, ſynergiſtical, iii. 425, 
and (a), the principal cham- 
pions, 426. ; 
Conflantius Chlorus's mild govern- 
ment in Gaul, i. 259. weſ- 
tern provinces enjoy peace un- 
der him; and on his death in 
Britain, his ſon Conſtantine ſa- 
luted Auguſtus, 16. 
Converſions in ix cent. nature and 
views, different from the pre- 
ceding, it. 72. religion of miſ- 
ſionaries corrupted, and tra- 
ces of idolatry among their 
converts, accounted for, 76. 
Conwerfion of Jews and Moors 
in Spain by force in xv cent. 
iii. 81. 
Copiate ui the church, i. 215. and 
(t), in fine. 

Copts, miſery, how relieved, iii. 
363, and (C“). | 
Corbinian, preachers among the 
Germans in viii cent. ii. 9. 
Cordt, Chriftian Barthol. Bourig- 
nonift, in xvii cent. iv. 363. 
Cortefius, Paulus, commentary on 

Proverbs, iii. 140. 


_ Coſmas, biſhop of Jeruſalem, ii: 


42. 

Council, general at Conftantino- 
ple, deciſion againſt images, 
rejected by the Romanitts, ii. 
58. and (a). 

Councils, general, meeting why 
retarded by pope Clement VII. 
il. 240. and (i), who eludes 
his promiſe and dies, ib. and 


(4), his ſucceſſor Paul III. 


willing to convoke one, 76. 
and (1), why proteſted again 
by the Proteftants, 241.'(m), 


who draw up the articles of 


Smolcald, ib. 

Councils, whether any in i cent. 
and when, i. 77. whether that 
at Jeruſalem was one, ib. and 
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(D, their origin and canons 
encreaſe the biſhops power, 


138. 2 
Crellius, Samuel, in xviii cent. 
iv. 397+ 


Creſeonius, his works, i, 509. 
Creſcen's efforts againſt Chriſti- 
ans and Juſtin . i. 126. 
Cromauell, ftate of the church 
under, iv. 273. tolerates all 
but Epiſcopalians, with his ſin- 
lar favour for Independants 
to balance the Preſbyterigns, 
274. and (t). ; 
Crown of the Virign, inftituti- 
on in x cent. ii. 199, and 
what, 200. . 
Cruſades, renewed in xiii cent. 
with taking Conftantinople 
twice, ii. 454. duration of the 
Frank empire there, ib. and (+), 
another, in which they take 
and loſe Damietta, 76. | 
Cuja, Nicholas de, his works, iii. 
129. labours to reform the 
0 ſchoolmen in xv cent, 140, and 
141. a 
a Cuiper, Francis, his conteſt with 
Bredenberg in xvii cent. iv 
357. 
Cyprian, oppoſes re- admitting the 
lapſed, and gets the better, i. 


202. character of his works, 
218. his moral writings, 225. 
Cyriac, of Ancona, introduces a 


88. 

Cyril, biſhop of Jeruſalem, his 
works, i. 294. and (x), fa- 
mous catechetical diſcourſes, 


304. | 
Cyril, biſhop of Alexandria, i. 
386, and (g), Commentaries 
on the Scriptures, 393. and 
(4), anathematizes Neftorius 
twelve times, 416, in what 
blameable in Neftorian con- 
troverſy, 418. and (5s), ana- 


201. ſuffers under Valerian, 


taſte for coins in xv cent. iii. 


thematized at Epheſus by John 
of Antioch, 417. 

Cyrillus, patriarch of Conſtanti- 
nople in xvii cent. favourable 
to Rome, his fate, iv. 134, 


and (J). 7 
D. 


Damaſcenus, John, plain view of 
_Aziltoile's doctrines in viii cent. 
excites many to ſtudy them, 
ii. 17. character, 42. Com- 
mentary on St. Paul, 46. four 
books of faith and parallels, 


52. his treatiſe of errors, 5. 


Damzjaniſts, in vi cent. founder and. 


tenets, i. 488. 
Damianus, Petrus, morality, un- 
ſucceſsful againſt the Jews, ii. 


97+ 
Dancers, a ſe& in xiv cent. iii. 


78. 
Daniel, Gabriel, defender of the 


Jeſuits, iii. 337. (⁊). 
Dante, his character, iii. 12. 


Darenſis, Johannes, explications 


of the pretended Diony ſius, ii. 


David, Francis, pro gates So- 
einianiſm in Tranſylvania, iii. 
589. adopts Budnaeus's ſenti- 


ments about Chrift, with his 


- impriſonment and death, 599. 
and (2). 

Davidifis, ( David-Georgians ) 
Anabaptift ſe&, iii. 560. im- 
piety of the founder, why ex- 
aggerated, i“. - 

Deacons in Jeruſalem, i. 73. whe- 
ther the young men who car- 
ried out Anamas and Sapphi- 
ra were ſo, ib. (g. % 

Decius, horrid perſecution under 
cauſes defection, i. 199. 

Decretali of popes, by whom com- 
piled, ii. 477. 

Dei ii, tolerated under Cromwell, 
and their heads, iv. 273. dif- 
ferent claſſes, and the leaſt ex- 
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travagant, with their tenets, 
371. EHential Religion, its au- 
thor, and refutation, 37 2. and( a). 
Demiurge, among the oriental phi- 
loſophers, his character, i. 62. 
Denmark, Chriſtianity eftabliſhed 
in x cent. it. 157. beginning 
of reformation by Chrittiern 
II. iii. 223. promoted by his 
ſucceſſor Frederic, 224. Calvi- 
niſm introduced, but oppeſed 
by the Lutherans, 495. and 


(2). 

Defiderius, biſhop of Cahors, epi- 
ſtles, i. 509. 

Duer hoff, notions in ſome treatiſes 
in xviii. cent. iv. 395. 

Di adochus, his works, i, 398. 

Dien Caſſius, combats barbariſm 
in iii cent. 207. | 

Dioceſes, origin, i. 207. 

Dioclefian, perſecution under, 
how procured, i. 256. cauſes, 
and horrid ſeverity. 257. and 
J), brings matters to a ſad 
criſis, 258. 

Diodbrus, biſhop of Tarſus, ac- 
count of, i. 296. 

Dionyſius, biſhop of Alexandria, 
high character, i. 218. 
Dion ſius, the Areopagite, a Greek 
fanatic under that name, in iv 
cent. gloomy tenets, i. 309. 

iand (). 

Dominus, pretended Areopigite, 
his works, i. 470. ii. 114. and 
(z), tranſlated, 716. and (aw), 
his life, by Hilduin, 115. 

Dionyfius, the little, his works, i. 
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. | 
Dionyſius, the Geographer, ii. 360 
Dicnyfius, the Carthuſian, iii. 141 
Dienyſius, chief of the Myftics, iii. 
141. | 
Dioptra, by Philip the Solitary, ii. 
dia 


Dippelius, his fanatical character, 


Diſciples, LX, their authority ; 
68. 
Diſcoras between Greeks and La- 


tins, ſeeds town in vii cent, i. 
$16, 

Diwvines, didactic, in xiv cent. iii. 
61. 

Divines, ſchool, their adverſarie; 

in xiv cent. iii 62. in xv cent, 
hated and oppoſed chiefly by 
the reſtorers of polite literature, 
140. 

Divines, myſtic, in xiv cent. iii. 62 

Drivines, biblical, in xiv cent. iii. 62 

Divinity, ſyſtematic, none in jj 
cent. 1. 146. : 

Divinity, polemic, ftate in iv cent, 
i. 305. diſingenuous method; 
of diſputing, 306. ſtate. in xy 
cent. iii. 141. 

Da&ors, Chriftian, two claſſes in 
xii cent. manner of expound- 
ing, ii. 416. oppoſed from dif- 
ferent quarters, 418. effects and 
iſſue, 419. 

Doctrine, ſecret, among antient 
Chriſtians, i. 87. | 

Doctrine, fathers of the Chriftian, 
in France and Italy, by whom 
founded, iii. 315. 

Dedwell, Henry, high-church writ- 
er, and controverſy, iv. 282. 
Dominicans, reputation in xiii cent. 
ii. 505. founder, 506. names, 
and firſt foundations, 507, and 
(7), eminent ſervices done the 
popes, 509, diſputes between 
them and the univerſity of Pa- 
ris in xiii cent. 510. pope's de- 
ciſion in their favour, 511. $t. 
Amour their formidable adver- 
ſary, ib. authority, why conſi- 
derable in xvi cent. iii. 167. 
yet declines, 168. why, 16. their 
infernal plot and impoſture at 
Bern, 15. and (4), diſcovery, 
and fate of the actors, ſub not. 


in xvii cent. iv. 205. alſo his Domitian, why he perſecutes the 


works, 206, %. 


Chriftians, i. 55. the martyrs, 


who, 76. 
Donatiili 
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Donatiſii, riſe of the controverſy 
with, i. 33 2. whence ſo called, 
334, and (e); diſpute with 
Caecilianus, i. 156. loſe their 
cauſe in two councils, and be- 
fore the emperor Conftantine, 
with a proof of his ſupreme 

wer, 335, and (g), on their 


icter reproaches againft the 


em , &c. are deprived and 
baviſhed, ſome being put to 
death, and hence the Circum- 
celliones, 336. ſevere proceed- 
ings againſt them, after their 
defeat at Bagnia, 337. and (4), 
their ſtate under Julian and 
Gratian, with two cauſes of their 
decline, and their principal crime 
338. in v cent. 408. on the 
council of Carthage's requeſt, 
how treated by the emperor 
Honorins, 409. in v!. cent. 
how they dwindle, 481 

Dorotheas, abbot of Paleſtine, his 
works, 508. and 1511. 

Dort, ſynod, aſſembled in xvii cent. 
for condemning Arminianiſm, 
iv. 309. propoſal of the Armi- 
nians, rejected, and their deſign, 
are excluded from the aſſembly 
and condemned, 310. and (o), 

judgment about this ſynod, 
311. (p) and (0, fate of the 
Arminians after it, and a colo- 
ny ſettled in Frederickſtadt 313. 
leading men, ib. recalled from 
exile, they found a college in 
Amſterdam, and its profeſſors, 
Io. . 

Dulcinus, head of the apoftles ſe, 
his courage and fate, ii. 590. 

Dunkelſpub!, Nicholas, his zeal in 
reforming the monks-of Germa- 


ny, in xv cent. iii. 122. 


Dunflan, of Glaſſenbury, his works, 
ü. 188. and (7) | 
Durandus, of St. Portian, ac- 
count of, iii. 60. 61, | 
Durfians, Duruzians, account of, 

ini. 373. | 


Dutch, their zeal in the American 


provinces for the goſpel, how 
retarded, iii. 646. and (), ſuc- 
ceſs in Surinam inconſiderable, 
ib. and (ao), theological con- 
teſts among them in xvii cent. 
iv. 283. 


Duytz, Rupert, his character, ii. 


404. 413. refutes. the Jews 
423. ſentiments of the Eucha- 
rift, and other religious conteſts, 


427. 
E. 


Eafl, remains of ancient ſects, iii. 
370. 


Eafter, diſputes in ii cent. about 


keeping it, i. 163. occaſion, 
and progreſs prevail chiefly be- 
tween the Aſiatics and Romans, 
165. from theſe is drawn a 
ftriking argument againft the 
ſupremacy of the biſhop of 
Rome, 16. and (a], the diſſen- 
ſion ſtopt by Irenaeus, and the 
Aſiatic Chriftians Letter, 16. 
the celebration made the ſame 
by the council of Nice, 25. diſ- 
putes between the Britons and 
Anglo-Saxons in vii cent. 516. 
Ebion'tes, account of them, i. 111. 
their origin, 168. goſpel, ib. 
and (e), doubtful whence de- 
rived, 169. their doctrines per- 
nicious, ib. and (5). 
Eccard, Henry, a brother of the 
free fpirit, iii. 75. 
Eclectics, their tenets, i. 17. who 
and whence, 130. prefer Plato 
to all others, ib, 


Eclectics, philoſophers ſo called. 


method, iii. 684. 
Eginard, account of, ii. 44. 81. 
his elegant work, 100. and 
| t ), | 4% 
2205 ſect of Gnoſties, their te- 
- nets, i. 170. how different from 

the Aſiatic Gnoftics, and various 

leaders, 176. 


Elceſaitcs 
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Elceſaites, heretics, i. 171. 

Elfric, of Canterbury, his works, 
ii. 188 .and (g). 

Eligius, Eloi, biſhop of Limoges, 
2 works, i. 509. 

E e archbiſhop of Toledo, 

is hereſy, ii. 56, and (4). 

Elizabeth, queen, her character, 
and her religious eftabliſhment, 
iii. 260. her propenſity to Ro- 
mith uſages, 477: and (0), op- 
preſſes the Puritans, 478. 

Elizabeth, princeſs Palatine, fa- 
vour for the Labbadifts, iv. 
645. and (c), 


Elliot, John, his ſucceſs in con- 


verting the Indians, iii. 546. 
Elxai, and followers, account of 
their hereſy, i. 171. | 
Emperors, Chriſtian, their ſeverity 
againſt Paganiſm in iv cent, 
why levelled againſt the multi- 

tude, i. 272. 273. 

Empire, Roman, ftate againſt 
Chriſts appearance, i. 1. advan- 
tage of its extent to mankind 
and Chhriſtianity, 2. enjoys 
peace at Chriſt's birth, 3. this 
circumftance neceſſary to the 
ſucceſs of the goſpel, i6. 

Empire, Eaſtern, its decline in viii 
cent. and cauſes, ii. 14. 

England, its advantages for litera- 
ture vii cent. to whom owing 
i. 502. 

England, the court of Rome fails 
in its attempt againſt it, iv 18. 
21, 

England, ſome nuns there, in xii 
cent. ii. 398. and (p). 

England, private enemies of Chri- 
ſtianity in xvi cent. iv. 370. 
liſt oſ them, with ſome miſtakes 


corrected, ib. (/) and (n), 371. 


Engiits, propagating Chriflianity 
in 3 iii. 27 8 
ject plan Goneva, 
with the diſſenſions, and two 
parties thereon; 504. this ſchiſm, 
ngw prevented from extend- 


maxim laid down to this pur- 
poſe, 505. and (+), their mit. 
ſions in America, 643. parti. 
cularly Independants and pu- 
ritans, 644. 

Epheſus III. general council, i. 417, 
deprives and baniſhes Neftorius 
without hearing, #6. and (v) 
the doctrine eſtabliſned, 41g, 
judgment unprejudiced about 
this controverſy owing to Cyril 
ib. and (q). p. 410. 

Epheſus, council there, why called 
an aſſembly of robbers, i 
424. 

Ephraim, the Syrian, account of 
him and his writings, i. 295, 
and (4). - 

ne, his character as a ftoick, 
i. 128. 

Epicureans, their impious tenets, 
i. 14. and (c), why in greatck 
reputation, 129. 

Epiphanius, account of him aud 

is works, i. 294. and (a). 

Eraſmus, of Rotterdam, account 
of, iii. 126, - 

Eraſmus, character of his Latin 
New Teſtament and Pan- 
phraſe, iii. 327. 

Eremites, Hermits, their character, 

i. 313. and (). . 

Erneft, Juſtinian, plan for prope- 
gating the goſpel abroad ho- 


prevented, ui. 637. 

Erneft, of — 44 his deſign 
of inſtructing the Abyſlinians, 
by abbot Gregory, who is ſhip 

„iv. 143. next by War 
ſelb, and how diſappointed, ib 

Efjenes, their tenets, i. 21. 24 
diviſion into theoretical and 
practical, ib. moral doctrines, 
and bad influence on the pev- 

le, 25. 


Etbiepians, See Abaſſines and Aby 
Pnians. 


Evagriu 


and , account of his ecclefia- 
Pur- BY fical Hiſtory, i. 462. 

miſ. vangeliſla, Who, 1. 67. 

arts 


Fuchariſt, controverſy in ix cent. 
about it. ii. 122. in ix cent. 
oduces unſeemly recriminati- 


Pu- 


417. ons, 125. continued in xiii. cent. 
rug about Chriſt's preſence, 561. 

6% bite, Meſſalians, ſect in iv cent. 
418, whence ſo called, i. 357, ex- 
bout WF tenſwe meaning of their title, 
yril, 385. in xii. cent. account of, 


ii. 431. and (m), among the 
Orientals, 76. 

nropean, nations, converſion at- 
tempted in vain in xi cent. 
ji. 205. 

y/ebius, anſwers Hierocles's works, 
againft Chriftianity, i. 274. 
y/ebius, biſhop of Ceſaria, account 
of him, i. 293- whether an 
Arian, ib. and (5). 

ufathian, troubles, i. 317. the 
leader of this ſe& chargeable 
with fanaticiſm, 76. 

uſtathius, biſhop of Antioch, i. 
2 


led 


96. 
Hatbius, biſnop of Theſſalonica, 


atin his commentaries on Homer, 
al” i iii. 360, 
* eflathius, his character, ii. 403. 


uſfratius, his works, ii. 402. 
utzches's, ſuppoſed doctrines, i. 


431. 

0 utychian, ſoct, its founder, and 
directly oppoſite to Neftorins, i. 

gn 423. for his ſentiments about 

uy Chriſt excommunicatedand de- 

b polled by Flavinus, 424. and (a), 

1 nt appealing i acquited in a 


council at Epheſus by Dioſcorus, 
who ſcourges Flavianus publicly 
#*. and (c). m— 
Eurychius, biſhop of Alexandria, 
his character, ii. 168. 
Exconmunication, uſe in the church. 
and in whom veſted, i. 88. 
Expoſirors, in vi cent. their de- 
ſects, i. 467. 


I. E . 


Ehejis, edict by Heraclins, 
and the contefts about it, i. 
524. received in the Eaft, but 
rejected by pope John IV. 76. 


F. 


Fanatics, infeſt the Greeks in xii 
cent. ii. 430. 

Farnovians, Socinian ſect, author 
and eminent diſciples. iii. 601. 

Fabricius, John, controverſy 
through his mild ſentiments in 
xviii cent. iv. 387. 

Felix II. of Rome, depoſes and 
excommunicates Acacius biſhop 
of Conſtantinople, i. 430. ar- 
ticles alledged, and true reaſons 
with new conteſt, 431. and (). 

Fenelon, conteft between him and 
Boſſuet, with their characters, 
iv. 122. adopts ſome of Ma- 
dame Gnyon's ſentiments, ib. 
( p) and (q), his book condemn- 
ed through his adverſary's arti- 
fice, 123. remarkable conduct 
differently interpreted. ib. 

Ferrara, council by pope Eugeni- 
us ix cent. iii. 113. removed 
to Florence, ib. and endeavours 
to reconcile the Greeks and La- 
tins, 115. 

Fe//ivals multiplied in vi cent. i. 
479. inſtituted in xiv cent. iii. 

* 68. 

Ficinus, Marcilins, famous Plato- 
nift, iii. 141. a truth of 
chriſtianity, a treatiſe by him, 

142. | 

Fifth-ronarchy, men in xvii cent. 

iv. 27h» 

Finlamuers, converted in xii cent. 
ii. 340. founder of their church, 
with his ſeverity and tate, 

wr) LO 

Firmin, preaches in viii. cent. ii. 


9. 
Flacins, Matthias, gloſſary of ſerip- 
ture, &. iii. 43. 


Freaeric, 
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Frederic, promotes the Reforma- 
tion in Denmark, by the edict 
at Odenſce, iii. 225. finiſhed 
by his ſucceſſor Chriſtiern III. 
ib. 

Frederic II. emperor, accuſed of 
impiety in xiii cent. ii. 464- 
the evidence not ſufficient, ib. 
encourages learning, 467. has 
Ariftotle tranſlated, 473- 

Fronto's wretched attempts againſt 
Chriſtianity, 1. 126. 

Frumentius converts the king of 
Abaſſia in iv cent. i. 276. 


G. 


Gaul, St. propagates the goſpel, 
i. 491. 
Galenifts, anabaptiſt ſect, iv 347. 
their founder and tenets 16. 
Galerius, Maximian, perſecution 
under him, i. 203. and (a), 
depoſing Diocleſian, aſſumes 
the Eaftern empire 259. ſuffer- 
ings of the Chriſtians, under 
him, 260. after unheard of 
cruelties, orders the perſecuti- 
on to ceaſe, 1b. 

Gallenius, ftate of the chriftians 
under him. 1. 203; 

Gallus, perſecution under him, i. 
201. | 

Gaſfſendi, his philoſophy in xvii 


cent. iii. 673. attacks Ariftotle - 


and his followers, ib. and (6), 
alſo Fludd and Roſecruſians, 
674. his wiſe method of invefti- 
gation, #6. why chief adverſary 
of des Cartes, 676. accurate 
abridgment ofhis philoſophy by 
Bernier, 677. and (n), has not 
many followers, yet the few he 
had were eminent, 678. parti- 
cularly in England. ib. mathe- 
matical ſe, its progreſs, 682. 
favourably received in Britain, 
and by Sir Iſaac Newton, 683. 
and (6) 


Gaul, by whom converted, and 
churches there ſettled, 1 197 

Gault, Narbonne, rife of the * 
quiſition, ii. 569. 

Gaul, learning among them, ; 
66. their converſion when, In, G 
converted by Martin in iv cent 
278. 

Geneva, form eccleſiaſtical goyer 
ment, iii. 503. and (z), re. 
jected by the Engliſh, 504. 

Gentilli council, in viii cent. 
about the derivation of the Hy. 
ly Ghoft. ii. 61 

Georgians, in Aſia, converted in 
iv cent. 1, 176. miſerable ſtate 
lit. 36. | 

Gerhard'sintroduCtion to Joachim! 
Everlaſting Goſpel, ii. 5 19. an 

(ww), deteſtable doctrine, 520 
ſuppreſſed by the pope, 
publickly burnt, 521. 

Germans, their converſion, i. 11; 
and (/, converted in viii. cent 
by Winfrid (Boniface) ii. 6. & 
their apoftles preach among 
them, 9 

Germanus, his works, ii. 542. 

Germany, by whom converted. i 
197. 

Gerſon, John, his works, i. 12 
labours to reform the ſchool-me 
in xv cent. 140. 

GH, Holy, error about its on 
gin, ii. 50. and. (7), conti 
verſy about its derivation, 61. 
and (6), about the procefii 

continued, 121. pope Leo lll 
his deciſſon, ib. 

Gilbert, the univerſal biſhop d 
London, ji. 412. 

Gnoſtict, leading ſect, i. 99, wil 
comprehended under that nam 
and their origin, whence, wit 
pernicious errors about tit 
ſcriptures, 101. impious opin 
ons about - Chrift, 10 2. mc 

doctrina 


doctrines of two different kinds, 
ib. how ſupported by fable and 
ſtratagem, and whence the diſ- 
ſenſions among them, 104. 
leſs conſiderable ſets, 186. 


101. begins a controverſy in ix 
cent. on predeſtination and 
grace, 126, twice condemned, 
and inhumanly treated, 127. 
hiftory of this conteſt, with 
his followers and opponents, ib. 
and 128. his tenets and how 
interpreted by his followers, 
with thoſe maintained by his 
opponents, and the judgment 
to be formed, 130. (4g), and 
H, diſpute between him and 
— about Trina Deitas, 
10. 

Cadhfred, the Norman, conquer” 
ing Frieſland, embraces Chriſ- 
tianity in ix cent. 11. 75. 

Goſpel, what countries it enlight- 
enced, i. 113. many countries 
receive it in itt cent. 196. 
ſeveral Northern provinces re- 
ceive it in xii cent. it. 338. 


converſion, 344. 

Goths, in Myſia and Thrace, how 
converted, i. 197. ravages in 
oy Weſtern empire in v cent. 
360. 

Grace, diſputes about it in xvi 
cent. 111. 342. various contro- 
verſies about it, i. 438. Au- 
guſtine's opinion, in explain- 
ing which his diſciples never 
agreed, ib. and (4), 439. 
Granianuss remonſtrance to Adri- 
an for the Chriftians, has 
effect, and to what owing, i. 
122. 

Gratiaz's Epitome of Canon Laws, 
ü. 366. | 

Greece, ſtate of learning, i. 64. 
Greek, ftudy in xiii cent. ii. 471. 
Gregory, the Great, his charac- 
ter as a commentator, i. 466. 


Godeſchale, monk of Orbais, ii. 


judgment to be made of their 
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Gruet, Libertine of Geneva, bit- 
terly attacks Calvin, iii. 515. 
= impious tenets and fate, 
28. 

Gun-powder plot, iv. 18. remark- 
able paſſage in one of the 
conſpirator's letters, 19, and 


Guido, Guy Juvenal attempts re- 
forming the monks in France, 
in xv cent. iii. 122. 

Guſtavus, Vaſa Ericſon, promotes 
the Reformation in Sweden, 
iii. 220. and (n), publiſhes 
Petri's tranſlation of the Bible, 
and permits the archbiſhop of 
Upſal to make another, 15. and 
(i), appoints a conference be- 
tween Petri and Gallius, with 
the former's victory and effects, 
222. reſolved at Weſteraas to 
admit the Reformation, and 
why the clergy oppoſe it, ib. 
and (0s). 

Guyon, Madame, account of her 
writings, iv. 121. and (0), 
her ſentiments refuted by Boſ- 
ſuet, 122. controverſy between 
him and Fenelon, 123. 


H. 


Hales, Alexander, irrefragable 


Dr. ii. 474. 544, 550. 
Harald, firſt eſtabliſhes Chriftia- 


nity in Denmark, ti. 157. 


Harmenopulus, Conftantinus, his 


works, 11. 403. polemic writer, 
and character, 422 and 423. 
Hattemiſts, Dutch ſect in xvii 
cent. iv. 295. impious tenets, 
and thoſe peculiar from the 
Verſchorifts, with their per- 
verſe tendency, 296. 
| Heidegger, form of concord and 
fate, iv. 297. and (=). 
Hemerobaptiſis, account of, iii. 
371, and (65). 
Henoticon, by Zeno, i. 428. ſub- 
ſeribed, yet produces conteſts 
among 
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among the Eutychians and Par- 
tiſans of the council of Chalce- 
don, 430. ; 
Henricians, account of that ſect 
in xii cent. ii. 438, and (). 
Henry VIII. of England, renoun- 


ces the papal ſupremacy, iii. 


243, and (p), the reaſons for 
it not fairly repreſented, 76. 
and (9, expedient ſugg-ſted 
to the king by Cranmer and 
the effects, 244, and (7). 

Heracliar's book againſt the Ma- 
nichzans, i. 480. 

Herbert, of Cherbury, lord, ac- 


count of, iii. 654. inſtance of 


fanaticiſm, ib. and (g), his 
culiar tenets, by whom re- 
futed, 655, and (4). 


Herefies, ancient revived in v 
cent. 1. 407. Remains vi 
cent. 480. 


Heretics, diſpute in iii cent. a- 
bout their baptiſm, i. 230. de- 
termination for it, by the Afi- 
atics and Africans, with Ste- 
phen biſhop of Rome's violent 
proceedings, 230 and 231. 

Heric, monk of Auxerre, faid 
to have anticipated Deſcartes, 
ii. 83. 

Hermits, 

"221. 

Hermogenes, his tenets, i. 188. 
and (a). 

Herrenhutters, account of them in 
xviii cent. iv. 383. their fla- 
gitious practices, 384, and (+). 

Hejychius, moral writer in vii cent. 
1. 514. 

Hetzer, Lewis, account of his 
hereſy, iii. 565. 

Heyling, of Lubec, his pions la- 
bours in Ethiopia, in xvii cent. 
iv. 143. and (z). 

Hierocless works againſt the Chri 
ſtians anſwered by Euſebius, 
i. 274. 

Hilary, biſhop of Poictiers, ac- 
count of, i, 296, and ). 


and monks, riſe, 1. 


- Hiftory, eccleſiaſtical, i. 1. aul 


Hildebert, archbiſhop of Tong 
account of, ii. 298. his boa; 
of divinity, 305. and (4) and 
(e), morality, 306 

Hildebrand, Gregory VII. pope 
bold exploits, ii. 252. ſu 
ceſs of his ambition, 256, fl 
miliarity with Mathilda, 2 
her grant to the ſee of Rome 
260. (2) and (9). his decres 
againft concubinage and ſimon 
in the clergy, 262. and (, g 
vere proceedings againft the 
former, cauſe many tumult 
264, and (9), he and his adbe 
rents branded as Paterini, i 
and cr), feverity in two re: 
ſpects criminal, 265 and 246 
and (), tumults about inveſt 
tures through his laws againf 
ſimony, 267, and (ö), deatl 
and character, 280. (ſee h 
titures ). ; 

Hilduin, of St. Denis, Areopag 
tica. ii. 100. | 

Hincmar, archbiſhop of Rheim 
ii. 102. expoſition of king: 
112. 

Hippolytus, his character aul 
works, 217. and (), his co 
mentaries on Origen's plan, 

3 


leg. 
Hias of the church, the m 
'thod of treating it in xvi cent 
why changed from that in tit 
preceding centuries, iii. 155 
two heads—1ft general, its ei 
tent, i6.—2dly particular, and 
this ſubdivided into two p- 
—of the Reformation, 156.1! 
improvements in xvii cent. 32% 
the innumerable advantages 
it, 15. view of it in xm 
cent. iv 365. 
Hobbes, character of him, iii. 64 
adherents and apologiſts, * 
(a), his writings, and wheth 
he recanted, 649. and (0). * 
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Hee, Matthew, defence of the 
Proteftants, iv. 8. 

Hoffman, Daniel, diſputes be- 
tween him and his collegues, 
iii. 401. 

Holidays, number diminiſhed by 
Urban VIII. iv. 127. 

Heomilies, origin, ii. 49. 

Honorius, pope, embelliſhes chur- 


ches in vii cent. i. 5 18. favours, 


the doctrine of one will in 
Chrift, 323. attempts to ſalve 
his infallibility, 76. and (9%. 

Hoſpitallers, knights, origin, val- 
our, and removal to Malta, 
Il. 354- 

Hugenots, derivation of that word, 
iii. 473, (4). 5 

Humanity, ftate in xiii cent. ii. 
409. 3 

Hungarians, reformation, iii. 494. 

Hungary, Chriſtianity eftabliſhed 
in x cent. ti. 156. claims of 
different nations, 157, and 
(n). 

Huſs, John, commotions by, in 
xv cent. in. 98, and (p), rea- 
ſons for clergy's reſentment a- 
gainſt, 99. other incidents in 
Prague raiſe him enemies, 100. 
publickly recommends Wick- 
liff's opinions, 102. and («), 
condemned and burnt alive, 
with the true cauſes of ſuch 

ings, #6. and 103. and 
(x), 104: his inflexible obſti- 
nacy expoſes him to condem- 
nation, 106. | 

Huſfinet, Nicholas, head of the 
Huſſites, iii. 133. 

Huſſites, war in Bohemia in xv 
cent. iii. 133. ſhocking cru- 
elties on both ſides, 134. two 
factions among them, 135. 

Hyrcania, the goſpel preached 
there, in viii cent. 4i. 5, 


(a). 


I. 


Famblichus, of Chalcis / ſucceſſors, 
i. 281. and (6). 

Jaſidians, Jezdæans, iii. 372. o- 
pinion about the evil genius, 
and whence ſo called, 373. (c. 

Images, controverſy about their 
worſhipfin viii cent. detrimental 
to the empire, ii. 14. origin of 
diſpute about them under Phi- 
lippicus Bardanes, 54. pro- 
grefs under Leo the Iſaurlan, 
55, and (0), conteſts of the 
partiſans for and againſt, 56. 
effects of image worſhip, 7b. 
and O), progreſs of diſputes 
about them under Conftantine 
Copronymus, 58. and (7), 
under Leo IV. and under I- 
rene, 59. four books, anſwer- 
ed by pope Adrian, 61. con- 
troverſy among the Greeks on 
this ſubje& in ix cent. 118. 
among the Latins in ix cent. 
119. middle opinion between 
Idolaters and Inconoclafts, ib. 
uſe in churches allowed by a 
council at Paris, but not wor- 
ſhip'd, 120. this injunction 
gradually departed from, and 
ſeveral Inconoclafts in this cent. 
ib. controverſy about their ſanc- 
tity in xi cent, and deciſions, 
311. 

James, biſhop of Edeſſa tranſ- 
lates Ariftotle's dialectics into 
Syriac, i. 503. 

James I. of England, declarati- 
on in an aſſembly at E in- 
burgh, iv. 256. and (4), the 
part he took in the conference 

at Hampton-court, #6. (e), with 
the adulation of Whitgift and 
Bancroft, ib. in fin. things change 
under him, with his continu- 
al ſhifting opinions, 258. Ab- 
bot endeavours to confirm him 

in 
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in Calviniſm, with that prince's 
diſlike of the Dort proceedings, 
and reaſons, 16. and /ub. (5) 
and (i), fatal to the Puritans, 
and dies, 260. 


ames II. iv. 20. why obliged to 


abdicate, when the Revolution 
under William prince of Orange 


took place, 21. 


Tanſeniſm, riſe and conteſts, iv. 94. 


Janſenius's book, 16. (e) and 
HY, combated by the Jeſuits, 
who procure its condemnation 
at Rome, 96. this oppoſed by 
the doctors of Louvain and 
other Auguftinians, alſo in 
France by the abbot of St. 
Cyran, 15. and (4), and (/), 
French theologiſts moſtly fa- 
vour the Jeſuits, with the re- 


ſpectable patrons of Janſenius, 


97. both parties how balanced, 
ib. and (), 98. methods and 
arguments employed by each, 
and miracles pretended by the 
Janſeniſts, 99. and (9, reflec- 


tions on, 26. in fin. 


Janſeniſis, auſtere piety, and other 


cauſes of diſgutt to the Jeſuits, 
iv. 107. complaints againft the 
church of Rome, and juſtneſs 
of their general principles, but 
the conſequences and applica- 
tion faulty, 109, and (a), ex- 
emplified in Verger, abbot of 
St. Cyran, their great oracle, 
ib. ſub not. why denominated 
Rigoriſts, 111. notion of re- 
pentance, exemplified in the 
Abbe de Paris, 76. in the fe- 
male convent of Port-Royal, 


112, and (e), pious perſons 


ambitious to dwell in huts near 
it, 114. end in view, and vi- 
ciſfitudes in this convent, 115. 
4 demoliſhed by Lewis XIV. 
ib. 


Tanſenius, five propoſitions of his 
book condemn'd by pope In- 


nocent X. iv. 102. doctrind 
contained in them, 103, and ( 
and (Y), diſtinction invented by 
Arnaud in favour of theſe pro- 
poſitions, 76. bull of Alexander 
VII. publiſhed againſt him, 
with a form of declaration ſent 
into France, ib. diviſions and 
tumults occaſioned by it, 10g, 
perſecution of the Janſenit; 
thro* the Jeſuits, but ſufpend- 
ed under Clement IX. and 
how, with thoſe who oppoſe 
the declaration, 105. conditi- 
onal ſubſcription obtained, and 
the effects on the Janſeniſts in 
the peace of Clement, 106, and 
(), totally aboliſhed by Lewi 
XIV. with the conſequences, ib, 
Japan, ſtate of Chriſtianity, i. 
300. ſucceſs owing to two cir- 
cumftances, and another be- 
ſides, ib. (a), prejudices of the 
natives, and diviſions among 
the miſſionaries, 301. accuſa- 
tions againſt the Jeſuits by the 
other miſſionaries, with the 
charge againft the latter by the 
Jeſuits, 18. downfal and extir- 
. pation how effected, with th: 
reaſons, 302. firmneſs of the 
converts and miſſionaries under 
horrid torments, wit h the cauſc 
of this perſecution, #6. and (0, 
except a few Datch, 303. 
Tcomaclafke, (Iconomachi) ii. 57. 
Iconoduli (Iconolatrae) ii. 57. 
Ideas, univerſal, queſtion about, 
in x cent. ii. 171, and (H. 
Feru/alem, ſirſt Chriſtian church, 
and conſtitution, i. 39. not im- 
mutable, 70. | 
Jeſuibas, Neftorian pontif, his 
treaty with Mahomet and 
Omar, i. 519. the former's 
teſtamentary diploma. to the 
Chriftians, with the arguments 
for and againſt its authenticity, 
ib. (4). 


_ obs Feſuits, 


Jeſus, 


Yaits, their inftitution, iii. 299. 
zeal in ſnbmitting to the pope, 
302. and true motives in their 
miſſions, i6. three claſſes, with 
one more, 301, (x), vows and 
ſecrets of their ſociety, to whom 
only entruſted, 302. zeal for 
the pope's intereſts and infinua- 
ting manners, with the perils to 
which expoſed, and how ex- 
tricated, 303. character by Dr. 
Brown of Dublin, 304, (a), 
doctrine about the motives to 
moral actions, 337. about pro- 
bability, 338, and (a), philoſo- 
phical fin, and effects of theſe 
debates, ib. ſub not. ill looked 
upon, 608. Leiſius and Ha- 
melius, conteſts with them, 
345. are more or leſs feared, 
even by the popes, 609. me- 
thods of converting, procure 
enemies, and the contrary con- 
duct of other miſſionaries, 611. 
in China accuſed of male-prec- 
tices, 622. partly acknowledg- 
ed, but coloured over, 629. 
principal charge. againft them, 
ib. multitude of their adverſaries, 
particularythe Janſeniſts, iv. 69, 
and (4),hiftory by Benard, 26. 
ſub. not. intereſt ftrengthen- 
ed by oppoſition, 70, and (), 
fathers of the oratory 
founded in xvii cent. iv. 66. 
inftitute, ib. and (4), extend 
their original plan, 67. 


Jewiſh rites retained in ſeveral 


places, 1. 92. 


Jews corrupt Gods worſhip by rites 


from the Gentiles, i. 27. various 
cauſes of their corruption #6. and 
28, fome remains of piety to be 
found and their ſtate out of Pale- 
ſtine evinces providence, 28, 29, 
30. their calamities under the 
Romans 20. multiplied by their 
own rulers, with a character of 


theſe and the lower people, and 


their religion much corrupted ib. 


their civil and religious ſtate 
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under Herod, at Chrift's birth, 
18. after Herod's death, 19. 
their principal ſects and points 
of debate, 22. and (%, yet 
ſhewed mutual toleration, and 
its motives, 23. bitter enemies 
againſt the Chriſtians in Pale- 
ſtine, 45. plauſible pretexts for 
this procedure, and ſeveral pu- 
niſhed, 16. philoſophy among 
them, 64. their ſedition and 
ſlaughter under Barcocheba, 
ſerviceable to Chriſtianity, 119. 
occaſion diſſenſions in 11 cent. 
167. their attempts againſt the 
Chriftians in iti cent. 206, 
attempt to rebuild their tem- 
ple, 271. the miraculous phac- 
nomena, and diſputes on that 
head, 272. and (5), many 
converted in vi cent. and to 
what owing, 443. compelled 
in vii cent. to embrace Chriſti- 
anity, 493. writers againſt them 
in ix cent. ii. 116. convert- 
ed through force in xiv cent. 
iii. 6. 


Ignatius, biſhop of Antioch, his 


epiſtles, i. 81. that to Poly- 
carp very doubtful, 82. expo- 


ſed by Trajan to wild beaits, 


121. 


Ignatius Loyola, dexterity in found- 


ing his order, iii. 273. (6). 


Latfonſe, archbiſhop of Toledo, his 


character, i. 509. account of his 
treatiſe, De copnitione baptiſmi, 
513. hence appears ſeveral 
doctrines now in the Romiſh 
church were not then invented, 


ib, and (a). 


Impanation, (conſubſtantiation) ii. 


468. (g). 


Independants, in xvii cent. iv. 264. 


and (p). Rapin's account of 
them, examined and corrected, 
466, and 467. ub not. whether 
chargeable with K. Charles I's 
death, ib. /ub not. critique on 
their character, 296. hy fo 
C called, 
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called, ib. and (9), and after | Interpreters, ancient, of ſeripture, 


wards congregational brethren, 
270. ſub not. (9), difference 
from the Preſbyterians, and 
how more commendable than 
the Brownifts, 271. in xvii cent. 
origin and progreſs, 272. union 
with the Preſbyterians in ix ar- 
ticles, ib. and (5). 

India, Chriſtianity, propagated 
there, iii. 611. 

Indulgences, biſhops begun the traf- 
fic of them in xii cent. ii. 409. 
monopolized by the popes, 410. 
lengths to which brought, and 
ſuperorogation invented to juſti- 
fy them, 411. this doctrine re- 
futed, 15. (a). 

Innocent III. pope, his works, ii. 
404. introduces tranſubſtantiati- 
on and auricular confeſſion, 
548. 

Innocent VI. pope, his character, 
iii. 28. | 

Innocent X. pope. (Pamfili) his 
vile character, iv. 3. his com- 
merce with Donna Olympia, 
ib. (e). 

Innocent XI. (Odeſchalchi) his high 
character, iv. 4. and (7). 

Innocent XII. (Pignatelli) his high 
character, iv. 5. 

Inquifition, its riſe in Narbonne 
Gaul, ii. 569. the firſt delegates 
for this purpoſe, and form ſet- 

tled, 571. and (g), on what 
plan, 572. rights granted, 573. 
treatment from the public, and 


ſeverer methods uſed againft he- 


reticks, 574. fruitleſs oppoſition 
of the carl of Tholouſe againft 
the pope, with the ifſue, 575. 
its ſeverity in xiv cent. towards 
the Beghards, iii. 72. 

Interim, edi& ſo called. iii. 251. 
and 252. and (a), troubles 
hence, ib. Melancthon's opinion 
about it, and things indfferent 

253. (hb), produces new diviſions, 
254- 


their defects, i. 145. 


Inveſtitures, tumults in xi cent. 


thro' the law about them, i. 
266, 267, and 268. and (i) 
cuftom by the ring and croſier 
ib. methods to elude the prin- 
ces right, and theirs to retain 
it, 271. origin of this cuſtom, 
272. what offended the pontifk, 
273. war thereon, 275. re 
volt by Rodolph againft the 
emperor Henry, with the lat- 
ters poor behaviour at Canuſium, 
277. Rodolph choſen emperor, 
and the terrible war thereon, 
till the popes, death, 279. tu- 
mults and diviſions continue 
under Urban II. 281. diſpute 
about them fomented in ii cent. 
374. progreſs, 375. peace be. 
tween the emperor and the pope, 
the latter of which breaks it, 
and dies, 376. healing meaſures 
of Calixtus II. and this long 
conteſt to what owing, 378. 
peace concluded, and the terms, 
379. two popes raiſcd at the 
ſame time, and the ſucceſſion 
of them from the death of In- 
nocent III. to the end of this 
cent. 380, 381. conteft between 
Barbaroſſa and Adrian IV. and, 
on the latter's death, a diſpute 
in electing a new pope, 382. af 
ter various ſucceſs, the empe- 
ror concludes a peace, 384. mil- 
underftanding between pope 
Alexander III. and Henry II. 
of England, on Becket's, ac- 
count, and the latter aſſaſſinat - 
ed, 388. (7). 


Joachim, Franciſcan abbot, his 


predictions, ii. 518. and (, 
Gerhard's explication condemn- 
ed, and on account of that 
piece, 519. and (w). 


Joachim, abbot of Flora, ii. 543: 


and (c), his hereſy about the 
Trinity, 591. 
| Joan, 


n, , in ix cent. 11. 88. 

4 — 9 — the truth of this 
ſtory, and a middle courſe held, 
89. C) (5) and (7). 

John, the forerunner of the meſſi- 
ah, i. 32. his character and ſuc- 
ceſs, ib. 

John, biſhop of Jeruſalem, a par- 
tizan of Origen, i. 321. 

John of Jeruſalem, knight of, ii. 
353- origin, valour, and divi- 
ſion into three claſſes, ib. 354. 

John, the Sophift, and his diſci- 

ples, in ix cent, ii. 234. () and 


H. | 

As ſurnamed Pungens Aſinus, 
his notion of the Euchariſt, 
ii. 56 Rs. 7 #7 

Jobn, X. pope, his infamous electi- 

on x cent. and fate, ii. 176.—x1 

and xii. 177. the latter's fate, 

178--xi11.--179. xivand xv. 180. 

John XV. enrolls the firſt ſaint in 
x Cent. ii. 194. — 25 

John XXII. his character, iii. 23. 
conteſt with Lewis of Bavaria, 
by whom he is depoſed, 24. ac- 
cuſed of hereſy. 25. and (7) 
unanimous reſolution of the 
Pariſians thereon, 26. 

John, elector of Saxony, acts dif- 
ferently from his brother Frede- 
rick, iii. 211. eſtabliſnes a 

church in his dominions diffe- 
rent from that of Rome, 16. 
ſettles its doctrine, &c. 16. his 
example followed in Germany, 
yet religious differences break 
out, 1b. ; 

Jonas, - biſhop of Orleans, a 
Chriftian moralift, ii. 113. 
Jordan, his new edition of the 

Latin Bible, ii. 550. 

Jovinian, oppoſes ſuperſtitions in 
iv cent. 1- 320. baniſhed, and 
_ bitter treatiſe againft 

im, ib. 

Iraniki, (Roſkolſnka) ſect in Ruſ- 
ſia, iv. 137. and (), their 
tenets, 138. (2) and (), ef- 


INDEX 


fects of violent and mild 
meaſures for reclaiming them, 


139. 

We. wi biſhop of Soſſuba, firſt in- 
troduces civil perſecution into 
the church and infamous charac- 
ter, i. 355. and (½, reflexion on 
civil puniſhment ofhereticks, ib. 


drenzus, his five books a- 


gainſt hereſies, 1.140 and (0), his 


works againft hereticks, loſt 
147. | 

tri, 
306. 

Hidore, of Peluſium, i. 387. and 
(i) and (4), his commentaries 
on the ſcriptures, 394. and 
(4), cenſures allegorical inter- 
preters, 395. 

Jubilee, altered in xiv cent. iii, 


converted in v. cent. i. 


. Mammæa, favourable to 


Chriſtianity, i. 193. 


Julianus Pomerius's myſtic precepts 


collected, i. 400. his' works, 
509. 512. 516. 


Julian, ſole emperor, attempts to 


deſtroy Chriſtianity, i. 269. 
apoſtacy, to what owing, 15. 
conſummate dexterity, and ru- 
inous projects, prevented by 
death, with his true character, 
270. (4) and (e, opprobrious 
defects, 271. and (//, permits 
the jews to rebuild their temple 
and ſtate of the Church after 
his death, 76. 


Fulius II. pope, his infamous 


character, iii. 161. miſerable 
ftate of the church under him, 
ib. calls a Lateran council, but 
dies, 162. whence ſo called. 

308. and (6). | 


Julius IIId's character, (4). iii. 


105. and (4). 

Tuſtin Martyr, falls a victim, i, 125. 
his two Apologies, 1 40. his Ex- 
poſition on the revelations, loſt, 
145. why unſucceſsful in his con- 
* with the Jews, 146. 

2 his 
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his writings on morality, 148. 
againſt heretics, loft, 147. 
Juvenal, biſhop of Alia, his am- 
bition, 1. 378. confirmed by the 
Chalcedon council in his uſur- 
pations, 3 79. and (g). 


K. | 
Kabbala, when firſt taught, i. 


64. 

Kang- hi, Chineſe emperor, fa- 
voured the miffionaries, iii. 620 
and (0). 

Karit, nation, embrace Chriftianity 
in x cent. ii. 152. 

Kempis, Thomas, his works, i. 
131. and (u), 141. 

Kuight-bood, military orders, and 
uſe, ii. 35 3. 

Knx, John, character, iii. 261, 

and (g), animated the Scots to 

a total extirpation of Popery, 

zb. this ſpirit how modified in 

other countries, 262. (4), de- 

parted not altogether from the 

ancient form, and how, 16. in 
ne. 


Knutzen, his impiety, iii. 657. 
3 


Labbadie, John, iv. 359. and 
(5), his fingular opinions 
360. and (4), auſtere ſanctity, 
and treatiſes, ib. and (.). 

Labadiſts, ſect in xviii cent. iv. 
358. founder, and migrations 
of that community, 359, (5) 
and (c). 

La#antius, account of, i. 296. (g). 
and (0). 

Lanfranc, archbiſhop of Canter- 

bury, ii. 231. his commentary, 

298. and (w), introduces logic 


* 


304. (c). * OT 
Laelius, (Socinian), his character, 
I iii. 563. A 


. 
Latins, ſtate of philoſophy amoy 


| Law, Roman, its ftudy rene 


into theology, 303. his candor, 


E X. 


Langton, Stephen, archbiſhoy, j 
543. and (4), 550. 
Languages, oriental, ftudied in; 
cent.11.47 1. their ſtate in xivc 
iii 12. improvement in xvii ces 
668. the advantages to ni 
gion, ib | 


1 


them in x cent. ii. 171. cn 
troverſy about the Lord's ſu 
per in xii cent. 427. complain 
of infidelity and atheiſm in 
cent. and the cauſes, 462. ay 
(a), conteſt among then 
xv cent. about the worſt 
due to Chrift's blood, and th 
iſſue, iii. 143. rites increaſ 
among them in xv cent. 1g; 
inftances by popes, ib. 
Latitudinarians, pacific ſons u 
xvii cent. iv. 277. chief lead 
278. and (4), treatment au 
preſent ſtate, 279. 
Laud, archbiſhop, his charat, 
iv. 19. and (7), executes th 
plans of his maſter Charles | 
261. violent proceedings, 261 
odium hereupon brings him u 
the ſcaffold, ib. 


in Xl cent. ii. 365. hapy 
event, and opinion about {ub 
ſtituting it in the place d 
all others, 366. and (),—« 
non advanced to the ſame pri 
vilege, 76. civil and canon fti 
died in xiii cent. 477. 
Leadely, Jane, founder of the Phi 
ladelphian ſociety in xvii cent. 
and her followers, iv. 363. 
Learning, (ce Letters, its reftoration 
in xvi cent. why not alarming 
to the Pontiffs, iii. 159. and 
160. N 
Lebuin, of England, preaches and 
and where, in viii cent. ii. 9 
Leenhof, Frederick van, account 
of his Heaven upon Earth, and 
tenets in xviii cent. iv. 395 
big n Legion, 


* — 
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zzion, thundering, account of 
its miracles, i. 117. the certain 


"_ and doubtful parts, 118. and 
N 0 5 | Rl + 

wo Cen 0, 1 philoſopher, promotes 
0 


learning, in x cent. ii. 166. 
zo I. the Great, vigorous aſſerter 


yet meets with invincible obſta- 
cles, i. 383. his character, 388. 
and (o), his legates preſide in 
the council of Chalcedon, and 
famous epiſtle received there, i. 
r 

„ the Wiſe, account of, ii. 77. 
„the Grammarian, account of, 
li. 225, mn; 

% X. pope, his mixt character, 


fil. 162. care in preventing any 


ons 18 Reformation by the Lutheran 

leadn council, 163. gets the Pragma- 

ne 1 tie Sanction abrogated, ' and 
Concordate ſubſtituted, with. 

race the ſtate of that matter, 16. 

es d and (5). iſſues a bull againſt Lu- 

* ther through Eckius's fury, 195. 

„ 201 | 


and 196. his death, 204. 
his fate for impiety, iii. 657. 


nem and (0). ao 
hap WW Liter, their ſtate in ii cent. more 
t {ud ſpecious than iolid fall into con- 
Ce > tempt, i. 127. their decay, dif- 
9 ferent reaſons for it, 209. their 
e pr ſtate in iv cent. 280. their ſtate 
n f. in the Weſt in vi cent; 449. 
a among the biſhops and monks, 
e P and that pernicious to piety, by 
ns Gregory the Great, 450. and 
3- (4), arts and ſciences imperfectly 
0 taught, and ſtudy of philoſophy 
ming decried, 1b. their ſtate among 
and the Greeks in vi cent. 16. on 
Juftinian's edict againſt Athens, 
and, the modern Platoniſts retire to 
1. 9 Perſia who never recover their 
dun eretlit 452. hence Ariſtotle's phi- 
=  tofophy 74. fruftrated by Philo- 
395 
$108, |, though ſome of them in- 


of the power of the Roman ſce, 


ſtate among 


1 vices, 


= 
* 
2 


among 


with 
and new diviſion of the ſciences, 
364. hence four facultics, 365. 
their ſtate among the Greeks in 


Le/zynſti, account of him and 


— - 


vent ſyſtems quite abſurd, 45 4. 
their ftate in vii cent. $00. 
their ſtate among the Greeks viii 


cent. ii. 16. their ftate among 
the Arabians in ix cent. 77. 
their ſtate among the Greeks in 
ix cent. 76, in Europe in ix 
cent. 76. indebted to the Ara- 
bians, 77. ſtate under Charle- 
magne, and his ſucceſſors, 78. 


impediments to their progreſs 


min ix cent. 80. ſeveral exam- 


es of learned men, 81. their 
_ Greeks in x 
cent. 166, in the Weſtern pro- 

16h; and (), their Rate 


among the Saracens in x cent. 


158. their ſtate among the Greeks 
in XI cent. 224. in the Weſt, 


225. hools opened, 227. ſei- 


ences taught there, 229. and 
(7), their ſtate among the Greeks 


in xi! cent. favourable, and to 
whit owing, 360. their ftate 
the Latins in xii cent. 
chools, and univerſities, 
eir ſignal advantages, 


361. 


xiii cent. 405. their progreſs in 


the Weſt in xiii cent. 466. their 


ſtate among the Latins in xiv. 


cent. iii, 10. their ſtate among 


the Greeks in xiv cent. 11. their 


ſtate among the Latins in xv 
cent. 85. encouraged by ſeve- 
ob. ral prices, and what branches 
"cultivated, 87. their fad ſtate 


i cent. to what owing, 171. 

5 public advantages 1 their 

reſtoration to Chriſtianity, 277. 

their ſtate in xvi cent. and ſur- 

prizing variety in the ſtile of 
writers, 317. 


fi 7 
Leutard, troubles through him in 


x cent. ii. 201. his fate, and 


diſciples, 2024. | 
x and many others in the Libertines, ſpiritual, their tenets, 


iii, 514+ alſo the Libertines of 
Geneva, 


I N D E X- 


Geneva, ib. 

Licinius, ates the can, 
in iv cent. i. 266, turbulence, 
defeat, and death, 
perſecution, mentioned by Au- 
relius Victor, by the learned 
is overlooked, 266. and (b). 

Life, Alain de, ii. 470- and (17) 
his character, 543. and (, his 
book againft Jews and Pagans, 
89. 7; 

Lithbuanians converted i in 1 cent. 
by the Teutonic knight, ii. 
460-their converſion in xiv cent. 
iii. 6. 

1 converted by arms in 


nt. ii. 341. 
Logic, te Pale, in high repute 
in xi cent. 11. 230. the moſt 


eminent Logicians, 16. 
Legicians, diſputes among 


in xi cent. ii. 233. Realifts and | 


Nominaliſts, 234. and © 9): 

Lallardi, account of them, 
by whom favoured and perſe- 
cuted,,, 57. 

Lombard, Peter, his . ii. 405. 
© maſter of the ſentences. 
and 414. and (g), which were 

in greater Fe than the Bible, 
417. and (7). 

Toguis, Martin, his chimerical 

* notion, iii. 136, he and his 
followers cauſe the barbarities 
by the Huflites, 16. 

Lord's Supper, its celebration and 
ceremonies in ul cent. i. 166, 
| Lothairs's endeavours to, revive 


learning in Italy with, little ſuc- 


Fry ho HELP. nded by Henry 

e, family of, fou 

Nicholas, iti. 561. 4 

Low-churchmen, in in xvii cent. iv. 
282. and (H. ſee Dedewell. 

Loyola, Ignatius, founder of the 
Jeſuits, ii. 300. and (, account 
of him, and his life, ib. and 


2 (@); want of learning and genius | 


e ih in 


267. this 


. 
his ſentiments a 8 and 


412, 


Lubieniecius, Staniſlaus, his cha 


racſter, and failure in eftabliſh« 
ment 'of the Socinians outed 
from Poland, iv. 351, and 352, 
where diſperſed, and tenets in 
which all agree, 353. and (4), 
yet vary, ib. ſub. not. and“. 


Lucar, Cyrillus, oppoſition to the 


Latins in xv1i cent, iv. 133. hoy 
put to death and religious te. 
nets, ib. and (e). 


Lucas, follower of Spinoza and his 


works, iii. 661. 


Lully, Ra ymund, his character, ii. 


16. fate, and different opinions 
about it, ib. 


Luther, Martin, begins the Refor- 


mation, in xvi cent. iii. 177. his 
high character, ib. exaſperated 
at Tetzel 8 preaching indulgen- 
ces, oppoſes him, and vind;- 
cated om ſelfiſh views, 179. 
true ſtate of the debate 
between him and Tetzel, 180. 


abhorred, 182. 


| objections he ftrongly refute, 


yet declares his readineſs to 
change on fair conviction, 18;, 
conference between him and 
Cajetan at Augſburg, with the 
pope's/ imprudence, and iſſue, 


why ineffectual, 184. and 0, 


on pope Leo X's violence he 
Metis appömted ae 
titiz appoin 
ſucceſsful 1 
— character, 185. — 
opes how blaſted, and Cajetan's 
abſurd expreſſions 186. Miki 


| conferences of different nature, 
187. lega 


tes reproaches againk 
Tetzel who dies of grief, ib. 
and G0, four things req uired of 
Luther, with his Are ke let· 


ter to the pope, 15. and (2) 
agrees to /write a circular lettet 

to his diſciples, and further de 
claration, 188. by Rome's not 


accept ſubmiſſion, the 
| W 12 — 
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diviſions widened, and confer- 
ences with Milititz, and the 
latter's unhappy fate, 189. and 
(a), diſpute between Eckius 
and Carloftadt renders theſe in- 
effectual, with its nature, and 
another between the former and 
Luther, 190, and 191. (c) and 
( , Eckius breathes fury againft 
Luther, which contributes to 
the Reformation, and Melanc- 
thon eſpouſes his cauſe, ib. the 
pope's bull againſt him, renews 
the appeal and withdraws pub- 
lickly from the Romiſh com- 
munion, 196. burns it with. 
the canons for, the papal ſu- 
premacy, and is excommunica- 
ted, 197. riſe of the church. 
founded by him, and ſeconded 
by learned men, with the ef— 
fects for a Reformation, 198, 
and 199. called before the dict 
at Worms, his noble reſoluti- 
on, with the reſult, and ban- 
iſhment, 200. exceſſive ſeverity 


of his ſentence, ib. and (0), 


why without effect, 2b. /ub. (r), 
ſaved by Frederic of Saxony in 
Wartenberg-caftle, 201, and 
(5), intrepidity at his friends re- 
monftrances, with his modera- 
tion and humility, 15. /ub. net. 
his conduct after leaving War- 


tenberg, and the motives of 


quitting it, 203. and (7), Ger- 
man tranſlation. of the Bible, 
204. and (), his opinion a- 
bout the real preſence, and 
miſerable compariſon explaining 


it, 207, and (Y, his obftinacy 


and hot controverſy, 208. draws 
up XVII articles of faith, call- 

thoſe of Torgaw, and en- 
larged by MelanQhon, 219. 
dies, 248. catechiſm adopted 
by his followers, 390. explica- 
tions of ſcripture, 404. golden 


\ 


rule of interpretation, ib. and 


(a). 
M 


Macarius, elder and younger, i. 
296. his character as a moraliſt, 
308. his enormous error, ii. 83. 
refuted by Ratram, 7b. and (c). 

Maccowvius introduces fubtiltics in- 
to theology, iii. 5 10. and (%, 
followed by others, 76. 

Macedonius, his herefy, i. 353. 
cruſhed by the council of Con- 
ſtantinople, which fixed the no- 
tion of Three Perſons in One 
God, &c. ib. | 

Madura, account of that ſucceſs- 
ful miſſion and its. author, 1:1. 
612, the ſingular method uſed, 
612. that kingdomdeſcribed, i“. 
ub. (m), this and the like mitſi- 
ons, why ſuſpended by the pope, 
ib 


Magnus, Albertus, ii. 551. com- 
mentary, $56. 


Magus, Simon, account of him, 


i- 106. his doctrines, 107. 
Mahomet appears in vil cent. 1. 
494. and 49s. his. character, 
ib. (n), and () his public decla- 
rations about religion, 75. he 


delivers the law called Koran, 
ib. and (e), forms a project of 
founding an empire, and what 


cauſes of the rapid progreſs of 
his religion, 497. treatment to 
the Chriſtians from his follow- 
ers, 498. the diviſion of the 
Mahometans into two fects, and 
others ſubordinate, 499. 

Mahomet's Teftament in favour of 
the Chriftians, i. 5 20. and (4), 
arguments for and * its 
authenticity, 16. his ſucceſſors 
in Perſia employed the Ne- 


ſtorians in weighty affairs, 2. 


"Major, 


judgment to form of him, 496. 
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Major, Gregory, controverſy on 
the ncceſſity of good works, 
with Amſdorf, iii. 424. 

Manes, Manichacus, account of 
him, i. 239. various relations 


about his death, 240. and (0, 


his doctrine of two principles, 
and ſummary concerning Man, 
Chriſt, and the Holy Ghoſt, 
ib. and 241. Chrift's office and 
the Comforter, 242, and 243. 

urification of ſouls and future 
3 with the fate of unpuri- 
fied ſouls, and opinion con- 
cerning the Old and New Teſ- 
tament, ib. and 244. rule of 
life auſtere, and divides his 
diſciples into two claſſes, 245. 

Manicheans, general aſſembly, 
preſident, &c. i. 245. prevalent 
in vi cent. 480. wherein xv 
cent. iii. 146. 

Marcellinus ſent to Africa about 
the Donatifts, determines for 
the Catholics, i. 409. whether 
this was a conference or a ju- 
dicial trial, z6. and (e), the con- 
ſequences, and relief to the Do- 
natiſts from Genſeric invading 
Africa, 410. 

Marcellus, of Ancyra, his tenets 
about the Trinity, i. 352. and 
(9) | 

Marchia, Jacob a, his opinion a- 
bout the worſhip due to Chriſt's 
blood, iti. 343. 

Marcion, account of him and his 
tencts, i. 173. his followers, 
174. | 

Mardaites, ſee Maronites. * 

Margaret, of Navarre, favoura- 
ble to the Reformation in 
France, iii. 228. many perſons 
of rank averſe to Rome, and 
put to death, with the contra- 


dictory conduct of Francis I. 


towards the Proteſtants, and 
the reaſons , ib. 229. and (⁊). 
Maronites, from whom fo called, 


i. $28. and (5s), retained the 
Monotholite opinions till xi 
cent. and the endeavours «f 
their learned to deny this ac- 
cuſation vain, ib. and (t), their 
ſubjection to Rome, iii. 380, 
and (z), their condition, 382. 
expence to the popes, 218. 

Marpurg, conference between the 
Reformers ineffectual, iii. 217, 
who theſe were, and the ad. 
vantage therefrom, #6. 

Martial, controverſy about the 
biſhop in xi cent. ii. 323. the 
pope's deciſion about his apo. 
tleſhip, 76. 

Martin, biſhop of Tours, con- 
verts the Gauls, i. 278. exec 
the firſt monaſteries in Gaul, 
whence their diſcipline ſpreads, 
311. dialogue from Sulpitius of 
an Eaftern and Weſtern monk, 
with the difference, in auſte- 
rity, between them, 312. and 
(5). | | 

Martin, Raymond, character of 
his Pugio Fidei, ii. 471. -- 

Ma tyrs, whence fo called, i. 51. 
veneration paid them pervert- 
ed, and their number, 52. 
lives, and why recorded, ib. 
and how loſt and retrieved, 
53: 1 

Mary, queen, reftores popery, 
ill. 259.. takes off archbiſhop 
Cranmer, 260. 

Mary, the office of that Holy 
Virgin inftituted in x cent, 
1. 199. . 

Mary, Virgin, controverſy about 
immaculate conception in xvi 
cent. iv. 116, pope's declara- 
tions to both parties, and fel- 
tival appointed, 15. and (g). 

Mathematics, their improvement 
in xvii cent. iii. 664. 

Matthias, how choſen an apotii, 
i. 39. 


A 


Maty, 


EN D. 


Maty, Paul, hypotheſis about the 
Trinity in xviii cent. iv. 395. 
the propoſitions it contains, 
396. and (J). 

Maur, St. its congregation, iv. 
61. ſelect number of learned 
members, and their adverſaries, 
ib. and (x), many and ad- 
mirable productions, 63 and 0, 
their reformation falls ſhort 

of the perfection of auſterity 
which filled the imaginations of 
ſome, ib. this ſevere plan a- 
dopted by the Janſenifts, (z), by 
Bouthillier de Rance, and the 
remarkable occaſion, 64. and 
(%, his-order, de la Trappe 
gradually degenerates, 65. 

Maurice, of Heſſe, from Luthe- 
ran becomes Calvinift, in xvii 
cent. with the change thereon 
in his dominions, iv. 149. 

Maximin, perſecution under that 
emperor,. 1. 199. 

Maxims, two, pernicious, uni- 
verſal in iv cent. 1. 314. the 


reateſt men infected with the 


firſt; and the ſecond introdu- 
ced on Conftantine's acceſſion, 
adapted in the following ages, 
"| | I 

Maximus, Julian's maſter why put 
to death, i. 282: 

Maximus, the Greek monk, ac- 
count of him and his works, 
i. 508. $12, 513. | 

Mazen, Nicholas de, his zeal in 

_  refoxming the monks of Ger- 

many in xv cent. iii. 122. 

Meier, account of that follower 

of Spinoza, and works, iii. 661. 

and (av). Nags - Fete 

Melan#hon, Philip, his great cha- 

racer, iii. 192. timorous and 

Jicding, with the effects, 76. 
is character, 397. writings in 

philoſophy, and of what ſect, 

398. compared with Luther, 

419. and (2), different ſenti- 


ments from the latter, 421. 
(p) and C), his explanations 
on the ſcriptures, 404. his Lo- 
ci Communes, 405. defire for 
Union between the Reformed 
and Lutherans. 457. facilitat- 

ed by Calvin 458 and (g), ob- 
ſtacles, 459. 

Meletian controverſy, and the rea- 
ſons alledged, 1. 317. 

Melito, biſhop of Sardis, his trea- 
tiſes, 146. gives the firft ca- 
talogue of the books of the 
Old Teftament, ib. and (t). 


| Mendicants, inſtituted in xiii cent. 


ii. 502. hiftory, 503. reduced 
to four, and highly regarded 
by the public, 504. diſſenſions 
between them and the biſhops, 
510. their pride in iii 
cent. with the cauſes, 513. 
a ſpecimen of their frauds, 10. 
and (g), conteſts between the 
Dominicans and Franciſcans, 
516. in high eſteem xiv cent. 
iii. 32. fall into general odium, 
33. their irregularities in xv 
cent. 122. and 123. complaints 
againſt them, and the cauſes of 
increaſing the odium agaiaft 
them, 124. 
Menno, account of, iii. 529. his 
travels and ſucceſs in making 
proſelytes to the Anabaptifts, 
and his writings, 537. and (7), 
his doctrine and diſcipline, 538. 
imprudent conduct towards two 
- ſets that aroſe, 542. 
Mennonites, ſee Anabaptiſis, their 
various fortunes in xvii cent. 
iv. 341. ſeverities againſt them, 
ib. and (%, concord reſtored, 

342. different ſects, with ſub- 
diviſions, and tenets of the 
Refined 13. external form of 
church in three diſtinct orders, 


F 3 
Methodiſis, Popiſh, two claſſes in 
France, iv. 30. the moſt emi- 


nent ameng the firft, and = 


IND EX. 


of the ſecond claſs, ib. and 
31. (g) and (4), Boſſuet a- 
mong the latter, with the cha- 
racter of his hiſtory, 32, and 
33. inſtance retorted with truth 
upon himſelf, 7b. ſub. not. 

Met hodius, his character, i. 218. 
—ii. 99. his explication of 
Geneſis and Solomon's Song loſt, 
i. 225. his Panegyric on Dio- 
nyſius, ii. 114. 

Metbodius and Cyril two monks, 
convert the Mcefians in ix cent. 
ii. 70. and (5). 

Metropolitans, whether any in i 
cent. i. 77. whence their rights 
138, who, 286. 

Michael, St. ſuperſtition about 
him in x cent. ii. 203. 

Miciſſaus, the firſt Chriſtian Duke 
of Poland, ii. 203. 

Millennium, controverſy about it 
in iii cent. i. 229. oppoſed by 
Origen, and ſupported by Ne- 
pos, ib. ſtopped by Dionyſius, 
230. 

Mingrelian's {ad ſtate, iii. 361. 

Miniftry, neceſſity of a public one, 
1. 66. | 

Minucius, Felix, character of his 
dialogue, i. 218. 

Miracles, &c. ſerviceable to Chri- 
ſtianity, i. 117. of the Thun- 
dering Legion, 1b. of iv cent. 
given up, though not ceaſed 
then, 278, and 279. in Afri- 
ca, on Trinitarians, under the 
Vandal perſecution in v cent. 
and the credible witneſſes of 
them, 411. and (Y, diſpute 
among the learned about it, 
and reflexion thereon, ib. ſub. 


not. in vi cent. invalidated by 


the converts lives, 444. 
Mija, Jacobell, a diſciple of Huſs, 
iii. 133. gives infants a right to 
the Eucharift, 135. | 
Miſ/onaries, account of their hard- 
| ſhips not to be too readily re- 
ceived, ii. 290. 


Molina, Tov, character of him 
and his writings, iii. 346. (i), 
(4) and (“). on 


Moalinifts, controverſies with them, 


iii. 346. a 

Moli nos, ſee Quietiſin, account of 
his books publiſhed, iv. 117. 
and (Y, ſubſtance of his prin- 
ciples, and followers why called 
Quietiſts and Myftics, 118. 
by whom oppoſed, recants, 
and condemned to perpetual 
impriſonment, 119. injuſtice 
of his enemies, and charge on 
his real ſyſtem, 120. followers, 
and methods for ſuppreſfing 

their progreſs, ib. 
onaſlic life in high repute in ix 
cent. 11. 96. many employed in 
civil affairs, with re tion 
attempted, ib. and g7. 

Monkery paſſes from the Eaſt to 
the Weſt, i. 311. Where firſt, 
ib. and (9). 

Monkiſh ſocieties in iv cent. i. 
310. 

Monks, whence ſprung, i. 134 and 
135. and hermits, whence their 
riſe, 221. different orders, 313. 
firſt laity, then clergy, 314. in 
v cent. claim an eminence in 
the church, 385, and 386. 
obſerve different diſcipline, ib. 
and (/, their growth in vi 
cent. 459. how exempted from 
epiſcopal juriſdiction, 506. fruit 
ful ſource of diforder, and 
their ſtate among tne Latins in 
vii cent. with thoſe who laid 

down rules, 507. their diſci- 
pline fallen into decay in viii 
cent. ii. 37. the effects to ſtop 
it ineffectual, 38. learning in 

x cent. and writers, 170. their 
diſcipline declines to nothing 
in x cent. 185, ftate of their 
orders in the xi cent. 283. 
exempted by the popes from 
the authority of their ſovereigns 
and juriſdiction of their * 

18. 
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ib. great corruption gives occa- 
ſion to inftitutions of chivalry, 
284. and (2), opulence and 
credit increaſed, 285. new or- 
ders in xi cent, founded, 289. 
great auſterity, and two claſſes, 
290. how diftinguiſhed, ib. 
and (J), neworders in xii cent. 
397. new orders in xiii cent. 
499- reaſons for encouraging 
them, and ſeveral ſuppreſſed, ib. 
and 500. thoſe ſtill ſubſiſting, 
501. infamous in xy cent. iii. 
122. corrupt ſtate of their order 
in xvi cent. 166. averſe to learn- 
ing, 167. of t ſervice to 
the popes, „ reformed, 
310. new orders in xvi cent. 3135 
Monophyfites, ſtate in xvii cent. iv. 
142 and (9), African and Aby ſ- 
"Il . oppoſe the miſſionaries, 
15. 5 , 
Monothelites, account of them, and 
Heraclins's compromiſe, i. 521 
progreſs of their doctrine, 5 22. 
oppolition by Sophronius, 5 24. 
account of their doctrine, 5 26. 
different opinions among them, 
527. after the council of Con- 
ſtantinople, their doctrine receiv- 
ed e the Maronites, 5 28. 
Montanus, his tenets and ſome 
miftakesabout them, i. 188. and 
(5), his exceſſive auſterity, 189. 
reaſons for excommunicating 
him, 190, 191, and (c). 
Mazte/ane, John de, his conteft 
about the conception and iſſue, 
66, 0 be 


Moraliffts, in ii cent. i. 148. their 


merit as ſuch, 149. and (a), 
their double doctrine, 1 50. di- 
vide this rule into precepts and 
councils, 151. hence the Aſcetics 
ib. in iv cent. 308. their defects ib. 
in v cent. 398. their enthuſia- 
tic inventions. 399. and pub- 
lie inſtructors, their further 
defects, 401. exemplified in 
dalvian's opinion, 403. 


Moralifts, Chriftian, in ix cent, 
11. 113. 

Mwraliy, Chriſtian, in xiii cent 11. 
556. important remark about 
manner of treating, exemplified, 
$57» 

Merality, Romiſh, its ſtate in xvi 
cent. iii. 329. no attempts to 
improve it, and complaints 
againſt the Jeſuits, 330. three 
claſſes of writers on it, 76. 

Morals, in viii cent. it. 45. in x 
cent. 194. 

Moſes Barcepha,, his great charac 
ter, ii. 99. 

Moyer, Lady, her lectures found- 
ed in xviii cent. iv. 398. 

Mublberg, elector of Saxony, en- 
tirely defeated there, and taken 
priſoner, iii. 250. 

Munzer, heading the peaſants in 
xvi cent. makes a religious war, 
111. 209. his ravages not charge- 
able on Luther, is defeated, 
taken, and put to death, 210. 
fate of his aſſociates, 521. 

Mu/covy, Chriſtianity, eſtabliſhed 
there in x cent. ii. 155. 

Myfti/ci/m, its progreſs in ix cent. 

li. 114. | 

My/tics, whence, i. 135. unfair 

defence, 228. multiplied in iv 
cent. 304. number in iv cent. 
and doctrine propagated, 309. 
in v cent, extreme rigour and 
madneſs, 399. whence derived, 

469. in xiv cent. iii. 63. the 
only ſparks of piety among 
them in xvi cent. 176. but in- 
capable of combating the errors 
of thetimes, ib. 

N. 

Nagel, Paul, his reveries in xvit 
cent. iv. 220. 

Nantes, edict, to Proteſtants, 


and their privileges; iii. 474. 
Naples, commotions.. there, iii. 


268. 
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268. the true cauſe of them, 
ib. (t)- 

Nations, ftate of thoſe not under 
the Romans, i. 3. their abo- 
minable ſuperftitions, and all 
different, 4- ; 

Nature, its law, ftudied with at- 
tention in xvii cent. iii. 669. 
Grotius led the way, with the 
advantages to chriftian morali- 
ty, 1b. and 670. 

Nazarenes, account of them, 111. 
and 168. reckoned heretics by 
Epiphanius, 76. (4), their gof- 
pel, ib. and (ez), that term what 
originally, 16. their tenets, why 


gently treated by moſt Chrſtians 


I 69. 

Ke” St. Phillip, founds priefts 
of the oratory, iii. 316. by 
whom affifted, ib, and ( y). 

Nero, why he perſecuted the Chri- 
ftians, i. 53- and (!). | 

Neftorianiſm, its riſe and author, 
i. 414. occaſion of this con- 
troverſy, 415. its progreſs, af- 


ter the council of Epheſus, in 


the Eaft, 420. 

Neftorians, their diviſions ceaſe, 
and doctrine what, i. 422. ve- 
neration for their founder, and 
Barſumaſes improvements 423. 
their ſtate in vi cent. 482. 
ſtate in vii cent. under the Sara- 
cens, 510. two factions among 
them, and how occaſioned, iii. 
296. violent methods ufed by 
Menezes biſhop of Goa, &c. to 
mak: them ſubmit to Rome, 26. 
Chaldzans, 362. peculiar doc- 
trines. and rites, 368. careful 
in avoiding ſuperſtitious opinions 
and practices, 369. their patri- 
archs, ib. their ſtate in xvii cent. 


offers of reconciliation with 


Rome, why not accepted, iv. 
146. 147. perſecuted by the Ro- 

maniſts, and tolerated by the 

Dutch, 75. —5 5 
Neflorians anathematizes, Cyril of 


Alexandria twelve times; i. 416. 
faults in the courſe of his con- 
troverſy, 419. and (7). 
Newton, Sir Iſaac, his character, 
wm. 683. and (5); excellence of 
= philoſophy, how proved, 


* | 
Mee, firſt general council, i. 284. 
- account of it from ancient 
writers lame, 343. Arius con- 
demned, and the time fixed for 
keeping Eafter, 7b. the Novation 
troubles compoſed, and the Me- 
letian ſchiſm condemned, &c. 
344. 345. GE), (), (#), fecond 
council, its deciſion for images 
owned by the Romans, ii. 59. 


 Nicetas Peftoratus, account of ii. 


296. _ | 
Nicholas V. pope, heals the ſchiſm 
in xv cent. and great character, 
ii. 116, 117. 
Nicias's books againſt the Gentiles, 
i. 515. | 
Nicolaitag, their tenets, i. 109. 
Nobili, Robert de, account of that 
Jeſuit's 'miffionary, iii. 61 1. his 
ſingular ſtratagems in Madura, 
612. and (1), followed by o- 
ther Jeſuits with ſarprizing ſuc- 
ceſs, and the canſes, 613. and 
(). and “. A. | 
Noetus, his account of the Trinity 
i. 247. whence called Patripaſ- 
ſians, 248. bak 1 
Nogaret, William de, iii. 28. ſci- 
zure and mal-treatment of pope 
Boniface' VIII. 29. * 
Nogent, Guibert, abbot of, ii. 413. 
attacks the ſchool- men, 418. 
Namitialifts, who, ii $2. and(6) old 
diſputes with the Realiſts in 
xiv cent. iii. 1i4. 
Non-conformiſti, their ſtate under 
Charles II. and James II. iv. 
280. toleration act paſſed under 
King William III. 7b. and (6). 


- 
*. 


* 


| Non-jnrors (high- church men) ac- 


count of them in xvii cent. iv. 


281. principles, 283. 
| Norbert 


Norbert, founds the order of Pre- 


montre in x1 cent. ii. 399. 
their exceſſive — 2 and cor- 
ruption, 1b. (g). 

Normans, their cruel ravages in ix 
cent. ii. 74. piracy eſteemed 
among them, ib. (4), form new 
ſettlements, 75. N 

Norway, Chriſtianity eſtabliſned 
there in x cent, ii. 159. whether 


by Olaus, Trygg ueſon, or Sue- 


non 160. and (a). 

Novation, occaſions ſad diviſions 
by his ſeverity, i. 250. oppoſes 

Cornelius, choſen biſhop of 
Rome, and ſeparating, is ex- 
communicated, but affifted by 
Novatus, and his ſeverity againft 
the lapſed, 251. 

Nuremberg, proceedings in diet in 


xvi cent. iii. 205. peace be- 


tween the emperor and Proteſ- 
tants, 239. 


O. 


Occam, William, his character, iii. 
15. keenneſs againſt the pope, 
48, 59, 62. 

Ochius Bernardin, his opinions, iii. 


517. 

Odoacer, reduces Italy, but con- 
quered by Theodoric, i. 360. 
Odenſee, famous edict, iii. 326. 

and (). 

Odilo, Abbot of Clugni, his works, 
ii. 188, 

Od, Abbot of Clugni, his new diſ- 
"= ii. 1 go adopted every 
where, 186. his works, 187. 
obſervations o Job, 185. 

Odo, biſhop of Cambray, ii. 231, 
233. and (p). 

Oecolampadius, reſumes the diſpute 
on the Euchariſt with Luther, 
iii. 454. and (x). 

Oeconomical diſputation, when in- 
troduced, i. 148. and 149. its 
nature, 16. (), to what ow- 
ing, 227. and (J). 

Oecenomical council firſt eftabliſhed, 
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i. 284. 

Olive, Jean Pierre de, famous 
Franciſcan in xiii cent. cauſes 
troubles in the order. ii, 523 
and (5), his main object and 
zeal , ib. and (7), theſe de- 
bates continued, till Matthew 
of Aqua Sparta is choſen gene- 
ral 525. freſh tumults, and Ce- 
leftine V. permits ſome of them 

to form an order, 5 26. and (1), 
this anulled by Bonif ace VIII. 
and horribly perſecuted, 5 28. 
and (), theſe prepare the way 
for the reformation, ib. ſub. not. 

Olympiodorus, his hiſtory, 1. 372. 
his chain on Job, 468. ii. 187. 

Ophites rediculous heretics, Chri, 
ftian and Antichriftian, i- 186; 

Oratory, prieſts of the, eminent 
for learning, iii. 316. why fo 
called, 76. 

Order, its meaning when applied 
to monks, ii. 186. and (). 
Orders, eccleſiaftical, vices in xii 

cent. i. 393, and (4). 

Orders, new, founded in xiv cent. 
iii. 53. new, in xv cent. 125. 

Orders, monaſtic, their ſtate in xvii 
cent. iv. 59. reforms made, 
and hence two claſſes, 60. 
new founded in xvii cent. 66. 

Oreſme, Nicholas, tranſlation of 
Ariftotle, iü. 14. 

Origen, his character, i, 217. and 
9 his miſtaken notion in 

ndling religion by the Plato- 
nic philoſophy, and the abuſe 
of it by his diſciples, 219. Hex- 
apla, fragments, 222. and () 
unhappy method of interpret- 
ing Scripture Allegorically, 223. 
and (g), in neglect of the 
latter, endeavours after the hid- 
den ſenſe, with his ſubdiviſions 
of this, 716. and (5), other inter- 
reters in the ſame ftrain, 224. 
| $624; 99 and principles, 225. 


his, moral works, ib. diſ- 


puto about his dctrine, with 


the occaſion, 231. rancour of 


 N DEX. 


Demetrius biſhop of Alexandria 


in two councils againſt him, 23 2. 


his book of principles, contains 
dangerous opinions, 16. and (2). 
his deprivation and degradation 
variouſly received 233, and (2), 
controverſies in iv cent. about 


him, 321. progreſs in the ea- 


ſtern and weſtern provinces, with 
the conſequences in the eaſt, 76. 
322. controverſies about him 
renewed in vi cent. 472. con- 
demned by Juſtinian, 473. and 
(Hand ) his doctrines condemn- 
ed in the fifth general council 
at Conſtantinople, 475. and 
HY. 

Origeniſm. diſputes about it in v 
cent. i. 403+ troubles of Chry- 


ſoſtom on that and other ac- 


counts, 404. 
Orkneys, Chriftianity firft preached 


there in x cent. ii. 160. 


Orofius, his hiftory, i. 36g. his 


character, 388. and (p). 

Oſiander, Gihutes by him, iii. 
430. his doctrine, ib. _. 

Oſtrogoths, kingdom in Italy, and 
duration, 1. 360. 

Otho, the great, his zeal for Chri- 
ſtianity in x cent. ii. 161. miſ- 
taken notion, 162. unhappy ef- 
_— and plan of a holy war, 


ih. 

Otbo, biſhop of Bamberg, converts 
the Pomeranians in xii cent. ii. 
338. and (a). 


EY p. 


Pachymeres, George, his works, 


ii. 542. his myftical works, 


556. 

Padua, Antony, of, ii. 550 

Paganiſm, remains of it, notwith- 
ftanding the zeal of the Chrifti- 
an emperors, i. 273. ſome re. 
mains 1n vi cent. even among 
the learned, 445. 

Pagans, deities, ancient heroes, &c. 


i. 7. material and heavenly bo- 


dies accounted for, ib. and (n, 


worſhip paid them, 8. had ftat. 


ed times and places, ib. infa- 
mous myſteries, 9. their religi. 
on had not the leaft influence 
towards virtue, and why reje&. 
ed, ib. and promoted univerſal] 
corruption, 10. two argument 
of the crafty prieſts for it, ib. 

Pajon, Claude, a reonciling doctot 
of the reformed in xvii cent. iy, 
250. this aſſertion corrected, 
251. (u), ſentiments miſrepre- 
ſented, by his adverſaries, 252. 
and (y), his declaration, 253 
and (z), his doctrine condemn- 
ed, ib. ; 

Palzologus, Jacob, burnt at Rome 
iii. 600. 

Palamas, Gregory, defends the 
Quietift monks in the x 
cent. againſt Barlaam, iii. 
70. over whom they triumph 


71. 
Palatinate, decline of proteſtant 
in the xvii cent. iv. 231, 
Paleftine, its two religions much 
corrtupted among the people at 
our Saviour's birth, i. 20. what 
ſects among their learned, 21. 
and 22. affairs of the Chriſtian 
decline in xii cent. ii. 347. 
Palladius's Lauſiac hiftory, i. 296. 
and (e), his commiſſion among 
the Scots, (Iriſh), 365, 366. 
and (g), his works and cha 
racter, 247. 
Panormitanus, Antonius, revive 
Latin poetry xv cent. iii. 88, 
Pantenus, taught the Indian 
Chriftianity, i. 114. his ver 
ſion of the ſcriptures loft, 144 
Papin, Iſaac,” revives Pajon's con- 
troverſy, who openly expreſſs 
his ſentiments, iv. 254. refut- 
ed by Jurien, and condemned 
with excommunication, 76. 
Paracelſiſis, eminent in xvi cent. 


Par 


iii. 400. | 


P 
P 
P, 


P. 


. 


Paracelſus, his writings, 282 and 


(g)- | 

Paris, Matthew, his character, ii. 

70. 

Paris, John, his high character, 
ii. 545. and (2). 

Paris, William of, 1i. 544. 

Partbenius, patriarch of Conſtan- 
tinople, in xvii cent. oppoſes 
Rome, which deſiſts from fur- 
ther attempts, iv. 134. 

Paſagini ans (circumciſed), name 
of a ſect in xii cent. unknown, 
ii. 447. two diſtinguiſhing te- 
nets, ib. 

Paſſau, pacification with the Pro- 
teſtants, iii. 257. articles, ib. (4). 

Paterius, Expoſition of Old and 
New Teſtament, i. 512. and (). 

Patropaſſians, why ſo called, i. 187. 

Patriarchs, creation whence i. 286. 
biſhop of Rome their prince, 
139. in v cent. with arr 

ally 


nph vileges, 380. not univer 
acknowledged, #6. inconveni- 

ant ences of this government, 
and quarrels among them- 

ch ſelves, the ſource of ſad diſ- 

e u cord, 382. | 

chat Patrick, Succathus, ſucceſsful 

21, miſſion among the Iriſh, founds 

iam Armagh, and ſtyled apoſtle of 

7 the Iriſh, i. 366. 

296. Paul, called by Chrift himſelf, i. 


39. extraordinary character 
and ſucceſs, ib. 

Paul, the firft hermit, i. 221. 

Paul, of Samoſata, his errors a- 
bout the Trinity, i. 249. 

Paul, the deacon, ii. 44. 

Pau II. pope, his mixt character 
iii. 120. | 

Pay} III. conteſt about his cha- 
racter, iii. 305. and (c . 

Paul IV. his character, iii. 306. 

Paul V. Borgheſe, his character iv 
1. conteſt with Venice and the 

| occaſion, 2. and (6). 

Paulicians, controverſy of the 
Greeks with them in vii cent. 


i. 518. a ſect in ix cent. ii. 143 
perſecuted by the Greek empe- 
rors, with their diſmal fate un- 
der Theodora, 145. entering 
into a league with the Saracens, 
they declare war againſt the 
Greeks, which becomes v 
bloody, tb. whether Manichæ- 
ans, and their opinions in ſix ar- 
ticles, 146. and (x), in x cent. 
201. Manichacans in xi cent. 
328. in Europe, with the pains 
taken by the emperor Alexius 
to reclaim them, 329. where 
firſt ſettled, and different names, 
330. and 331. (p), (g), and (r) 
aſſembled at Orleans, with 
their abettors, a kind of myſ- 
tics, ib. and 333. and (a), 
another branch converted by 
Gerhard, and particular te- 
nets, why adopted by ſome, 433. 

Paulinus, biſhop of Nola, account 
of, i. 298. and (v). 

Peaſants, their horrid war, and 
the occaſion in xvi cent. iii. 
208. and (), their claims made 
religious by Munzer, with their 
different demands, 209. abu- 
ſes not chargeable on Luther's 
doctrine, 210. defeated at Mul- 

hllaauſen, #6. 

Pelagian controverſy in v cent. i. 

433, and (7). 
Pelagian;, their tenets, i. 433- 
and (a), ſect ſuppreſſed by Au- 
guſtins, writings, 434. progreſs 
of that controverſy in the Eaſt, 
ib. brought to Rome, and its 
total ſuppreſſion in Gaul and 
England in vii cent. 5 19. their 
opinions reckoned preſumptu- 
ous, 439. yet ſeveral believed 
a natural power of perfect obe- 
dience to the divine law, 76, 
Pelagius, account of him, i. 433. 
and (%, unjuftly accuſed by 


Jerom ib. and (Y), Augut- 
tin's impartial teſtimony of him, 
434+ 

* Penance 


IN D 2 3 


Penance, its renewal in vii cent. 
i. 514. 

Penn, William, grant from Charles 
II. of a large tract in America, 
iv. 327. and (7), flouriſhing 
ftate of that colony in Penſyl- 
vania, 328. 

Penitents allowed private confeſli- 
on by Leo the Great in v cent. 
i. 407. 

Pennafort, Raymond, his Decre- 
tals, ii. 477. 

Penxafert, Raymond, his polemic 
works, ii. 558. 

People, their rights in chooſing ru- 
lers and teachers, i. 71. pur- 
chaſed by their oblations, i. 

Perezius, refutes the Jews in xv 
cent. iii. 142. 

Perkins, William, his practical 
writings, iii. 5 12. and (o). 
Per ſia, three perſecutions there by 
Sapor II. i. 279. and a). 
Peter Fullo, (the Fuller) rejects an 
opinion of Eutyches, i. 428. 
Peter, the Chanter, ii. 414. at- 

tacks the ſcholaſtics. 

Peterſon, Jo, William, reveries in 
xvii cent. with his wife, iv. 207. 
and 208. and (s). 

Petrobruſſians, author of that ſect 
and their tenets in xii cent. ii. 
4.37» 

Peucer, attempts a reformation in 
Lutheraniſm, ſubftituting Cal- 
vin's tenets, ii. 534, 436. cha- 
racer and ſufferings, ib. , 
writings to promote his purpoſes 
ib. and (7), convocations. by 
Auguſtus at Dreſden and Tor- 
gau, and ifſue, 438. = 

Payrere, Iſaac le, his ſtrange doc- 
trine in xvii cent. iv. 124. 
recants and turns papiſt, 125. 

Phariſees, tenets, i. 22. moral 

doctrines, and bad influence, 


25. | 
Philip, the Fair, oppoſes papal ty- 
rany with the event. iti. 18. 


4. 


Philip, of Heſſe, unjuftly detain. 
ed priſoner by the emperor, jii, 
260. and (y). 

Philip, father and ſon, emperor, 
favourable to the Chriftians, i 
194. whether Chriftians them. 
ſelves, 75. and (4). 

Philology, its flouriſhing ſtate in 
xvi cent. iii. 278, importance, 
ib. and (un). 

Phils/ophers, obſcuring truth, i. 14, 
oriental, firft principles, 58, 
divided 1n ſentiments, 60. opi- 
nions concerning God, 61. ori 
gin of the world, 62. ſtate and 
fate of human ſouls, 63. con- 
verted, whether of uſe to Chri- 
ſtianity, 119. efforts in iv cent, 
againft Chriſtianity, 273. pre- 
judice thereby received, 274. 

Philoſophy, two kinds at Chrift 
birth, i. 13. appellations, ib. 
and (a) (6). ſtate in the E. 
little known, 56. of the Magi or 
Perſians, and followers, 57. 0 
the Indians, ib. of the Egyp 
tians, 58. oriental, proper, and 
firſt principles, ib. and 59. it 

| fate in iii cent. 282. ſad ſtate 
in the Weſt, 374. leſs ſo in the 
Eaſt, ib. Ariftotle's riſes into 
credit, 376. its fate in vii cent. 


503. 

Phil:ftratus's compariſon of Chrif 
with Apollonius Tyanacus, i. 
205. | 

Philoxenus, rejects Eutyches's opi 

nion, and modifies it, i. 427 

Philoxenus, the Syrian, his tranf 
lations, 1. 467. 

Phacas, engaged to give Bonifact 
III. the title of Univerſal Bi 
ſhop, i. 50 4. 

Photinus, his ſet and tenets | 
7 5 

Photius, of Conftantinople, ex 
plains Ariftotle, ii. 77. explain 
ſcripture, 110. (o), and (9) 
firft controverſy between the 


Grethe 


Pi 


ND. 


Greeks and Latins on his ac- 
count 132. mutual excommu- 
nications, and ſprings of the 
pope's acting here, 16. ſecond 
conteſt, in which Photius is 
degraded, &c. 134, and 135. 
and (y), reftored to his ſce, 
by the pope's conſent on a 
condition, which being unful- 
filled, is excommunicated, and 
again degraded, 136. 

Pietiſm, controverſy about, iv. 
193. Spener's private meetings, 
and book of Piins Defires, for 
promoting vital religion, 16. 
abuſes thereon, and commoti- 
ons at Leipſie, and Pietiſts, to 
whom applied, 194. progreſs 
of theſe debates, 196. conſe- 
quences of fanaticiſm, 197. and 
(i), two claſſes of theſe re- 


vivers of piety, and the leaders 


of them firſt, ib. ſubject of theſe 
debates, 198. a thorough refor- 
mation of the divinity-ſchools 
propoſed, with the diſputes there 
on, 200. the 2d great object, 
which gives riſe to endleſs debates 
201. theſe pietiſts go ſtill further 
in two points, with the objections 
here, #6. the third thing they 
inſiſted on, 202. various cha- 
racters of thoſe who endeavour- 
ed to promote piety at the ex- 
pence of truth, 203. 
Piety, of viii cent. ii. 45. 
Piſa, councii there in xvi cent. 
Ii. 161. 


Pius II. pope, his great charac- - 


ter, how tarniſhed, iii. 117. 
gets the Pragmatic Sanction 
abrogated in France, and 1n- 
ſtance of his impudence and 
perfidy, 118. | 

Pius IV. account of, iii. 306. 

— V. 16. and (g). 

Place, M. de la, conteſts in xvii 


cent. about original ſin, iv. 


248. | 


Placerte, La, his moral works, iv. 


238. 


Plato, defects of his philoſophy 
with an accuſation againſt him, 
not ſtrictly true, i. 16. (g), and 
(5). his opinions, by whom adopt- 
ed in xii cent. ii 361. conteſt 
about theſe, and peripatetic 
doctrines, ib. 

Platonics, their tenets, i. 16. 
more frequented than the Sto- 
ics, 129. new, their riſe in ii 
cent. 16. why fo called, and 
effects of their ſeeming candor 
130. whence called Eclectics, 
ib. prefer Plato's opinion, and 
their ſyſtem approved by the 
Chriftians, 76. their law of con- 

duct to the philotophers, 152. 
modern, in 1v cent. and fate, 
281. in iv cent. expoſitors of 
Chriftianity, 304. of v cent. 
in the E. 374. at Alexandria 
and Athens, 375. 

Platoniſis, their attempts _ 
Chriftianity, i. 203. different 
ſe&s, and to what owing, 209. 
modern, favoured by -Julian, 
281. why perſecũted under 
Valentinian, 282. 

Pletho, Gemiſtius, promotes Pla- 
toniſm in xv cent, iii. 89. 

Phtinus, his works and doctrine 
univerſally propagated, i. 208. 
and (+). 

Plutarch, account of his renew- 
ing the academy at Athens, 
i. 127. 5 


Poiret, Peter, account of that Bou- 


rignoniſt in xvii cent. iv. 363. 
and (). | 
Poles, converted in x cent. ii. 154. 
Polliac, John de, oppoſes the men- 
dicants in France, but why in 
vain, ut. 34. 
Policarp, his Epiſtle to the Philip- 
pians, i. 82. when martyred, 
1286. 5 þ 
Pomeranians, converted in xii. 
cent. by Otho biſhop of Bam- 
berg, ii. 339, and (a), receive 
Albert their firft biſhop, #5. 
D Paper, 


49 


Popes, (ce Clergy, their authority 
ſubordinate to the emperor's, 
ii. 40. inftances proving this, 
ib. confined to narrow bounds, 
and yet claimed ſupreme domi- 


nion over the church and kings, 


41. 

Pontifs, Roman, grant to them by 
Lewis the Meek, ſpurious, ii. 87, 
and (2), by Charles the Bald, 
ingratitude, with the frauds 


uſed to increaſe their power, and 


attachment to the kings of 
France, go. gain much in ix. 
cent. from the troubles in the 
empire, ib. diveſt the emperors 
of eccleſiaſtical power, and di- 
miniſh that of the councils and 
biſhops, 91, 92. and (y), procure 
forged memorials, acts, &c. to 
eftabliſh their ſupremacy, ib. 
and (>), as the decretals, 93. 
and (a), the deciſions of a pre- 
tended council under Silveſter, 
with the ſucceſs of theſe frauds, 
94, infamous in x cent. 175. 
their anthority how increaſed 
in x. cent. 182. in xi. cent. 236. 
augmented under Leo IX. 240. 
extend their authority, 373- 
and the unhappy effects, 478. 
their corruption in xiii. cent. 
1b. inculcate a pernicious max- 
im, 479. but not univerſally 
adopted, 1b. and (m), claim 
the power of creating higher 
or lower orders in the church, 
exemplified in ſome, 480. imi- 
tated by their legates, 481. 
wealth and reyenues augment- 
ed under Innocent III. and Ni- 
cholas III. 482. ſeveral exam- 


ples of the former's tyranny 


483- to the emperor, Philip of 
France, and John of England, 
with interdi& againft the lat- 
ter kingdom, and excommuni- 


1 d x 


Poretta, Margaret, dangerous po 


allegiance, and himſelf depoſed, 


reſigns his crown, which he 6 
makes tributary i6. and 488. Hy C 
norius IIT's zeal for the Roman. A7 
ſee, ib. calamities from Gregor A 
IX's ambition, 489. accuſation br 
againft the Emperor Frederidfl, © 
II. and his defence, ib. arr red 
gance of Innocent IV. who de * 


ſes the emperor, and noy 
— the Guelphs and Ghibe 


lines 492. tranſactions und 
Alexander IV. Urban IV. an 
Gregory X. ib. 493. Innocen 
V. Adrian V. John XXI. ani 
Nicholas III. 494. Martin IV. 
and Nicholas IV. 495. Celeftine 

V's quiet pontificate, and th 
plague of Boniface VIIT's, 497. 

their conteſts with variou 
ſets in xiii cent. 568. their 2 

varice in xvi cent. iii. 164. con 
trivances to gratify it by indul 
gences, and their authority held 
inferior to a council, 165. thei 
zeal in propagating Chriftiani 
ty, 272. means uſed for that 


end, ib. how elected 285. per- fr 
ſonal power limited, 287. dic, © 
tinction between him and te 


court of Rome, 289. (e), de- 
bates concerning his power 


290. method for repairing the 
- loſſes by foreign miſſions, 292 5 
their miſſions to the Egyptian, 
293. Armenians, ib. and Nei P 
torians, 295. better ſince thi, © 
Reformation than before, 307 "_ 
and leſs uſurping, ib. 3. 
Pordage, account of in xvii cent 
iv 364. 8 10 
Poree, Gilbert ii. 412. attacked 4 
by St. Bernard, with the charge. 
againſt him, 420. 1 


ſition maintained by her, and. 
fate, ili. 73. 


cation of the prince, 486, 487. Porphyry, account of, propagating ( 


his ſubjects looſed from their 


Photinus's doctrine, i. 208. and.. 
O, hi, * 


(4), his works, 204. burnt by 
Conftantine's order, ib. (o, the 
anſwers loft, ib. in fine. 
Prague, Jerome of, condemned and 
burnt alive in xy cent. iii. 102. 
true cauſes, 103, 104. 105. 
Predeflinarians, whence their riſe, 
i, 436, tenets, 16. their exiſt- 
ence as a ſect denied, 437. 
anfl (g). a 
Predefiination and Grace, contro- 
verſy in ix cent. about, ii. 126. 
ſet on foot by Godeſchalcus, 76. 
retcrius, his works in xvii cent. 
iv. 215. 
Wraxeas, his tenets, names thence 
given his followers, i. 187. 

remontre, order founded by Nor- 
bert in xii cent. ii. 399. 
reſogter, its import, i. 72. (a). ib. 
and (4). 
Preſcription, how pleaded againſt 
error, i. 227. and (). 
refler John, who, ii. 15 2. in Xii. 
cent. 345. and (2), loſes his 
life and kingdom in xii cent. 
from Genghizcan, 347, effects 
on Chriftianity, 16. 

riet bood, artful parallel between 
the Chriftian and Jewiſh, 1. 
139. its pernicious effects, ib. 
rimaſius, of Adrumentum, his 
works, i. 464, 467, 468. 
Wrinting, its diſcovery in xv cent. 
propagates the ſciences, iii. 86. 
and (p). 

riſcillian, his Gnoftic hereſy, i. 
354. his baniſhment and death, 
with a character of his perſe- 
cutor Ithacius, 355. and (), 
his tenets propagated after his 
death, 356. and (0). 
roceſſion of relics in xii cent. ii. 


409. 
, his character, his maſters 
and diſciples, i. 375, 376. and 
(1). | 
"rocopius, of Gaza, his works, i. 
462, : | ; 
ropagation, of the Goſpel in fo- 
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_ reign parts, account of that ſo- 
ciety, iii. 645. | 
Prophets of the new Teſtament, 
their office, i. 72. ſome in xvii 
cent. iv 218. | 
Proſper, of Aquitain, his works, i. 
390. 
Prodgfmes, the firſt, and why ſo 
called, iii. 216. and (4), deli- 
berate about a confederacy, on 
the emperor's arreſting their 
ambaſſador's, but come to no 
concluſion, #6. diſpute about 
the Euchariſt promotes diſcord, 
217. their affairs take an un- 
favourable turn, 249. their at- 
tempts for the goſpel in foreign 
parts, 275. and (4). perſecuted 
by Rome in xvii cent. iv 15. per- 
ſecuted in France, 18. milder 
methods uſed by Rome, 21. 
different propoſals of their ene- 
mies, with public and private 
conferences between the doors 
of both churches, but the breach 
is widened, 23, 24. and (2), 
methods of reconciliation by the 
Romaniſts ineffectual, 15. 
Proteſtants, French, peace- makers 
among them in xvi cent. iv 27. 
Englith, William Forbes, 28. and 
(a), Dutch Grotius, with the 
fruits of their labours, - and 
George Calixtus's conduct, 29. 
defections from the Proteſtant 
to the Romiſh church in this 
cent. perſonal only, 34. as 
Chriftian of Sweden, 1b. (), 
Erneſt of Heſſe, 35. and (2), 
and learned men, 16. 5 
Pruſſians, converted in xiii cent. ii. 
459. by the Teutonic knights, 15. 
P/eltus, Michael, expounds Ariſ- 
totle, ji. 77. his great character, 
225. commentaties, 302. 
Ptolemaites, Valentinian ſect, i- 184. 
Puritan, their rife! in xvi cent. 
iii. 476. uncharitableneſs of the 
L!utherans to theſe exiles; and 
DAA a4 966 humanity 
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and ex communication, 


F 


humanity of the Reformed, ib. 
and (4), two claſſes refuſe to 
aſſent to queen Elizabeth's 
proceeding's, 477. their hiſto- 
ry, by Neal, and character, 
| $79, (), their doctrine and 


entiments, 16. exaſperated 
further, and opinion about 
excommunication, 480. (o), 
diſgufted at the rites impoſed, 
ib. (). (4) and (r), at other 
uſages, 483. the principles of 
their ſentiments on church go- 
vernment and worſhip, in an- 
ſwer to thoſe of the high com- 
miſſion, 483, 484, 487. contro- 
verſy between them and the 
church of England, with the 
conduct of the Helvetic church 
to the latter, and the reaſons, 
519. about doctrinal points, 
5 20. and (4). 


. 


Qualters in xvii cent. iv. 274. their 
hiſtory and riſe, 321. and (i), 
firſt attempts under Cromwell, 
323, 324. and (4), wiſe pre- 
cautions of Cromwell againſt 

them, ib. progreſs under Charles 
II. and why ſeverely puniſhed, 
325. and (o), tolerated by 
James II. and the motive, 326. 
and (r), confirmed by king 
William, and his motive, with 
their propagation ont of En- 


gland, 327. their inteſtine diſ- 


putes, 328. in Penſylvania 
through Keith, with his tenets, 
329. 
and (5), their religion in gene- 


ral, 330. from Barclay's book's, 


and their character, 331. and 
(5), with other writings in. fin. 
not. their fundamental dottrine, 
and tenets flowing from it, 332. 


doctrine about Chriſt, 335: the 
different opinions, 336. religi- 
| ous worſhip and diſcipline, 3 37. 


# 


two moral precepts, ib. forn 
of eccleſiaftical government 330 
Duietifts, Heſychafts, controverſie 
raiſed by them in xiv cent. ii 
69. ſtate of theſe, ib. and (4 
Quietiſm, Molinos doctrine, co 
teſts in xvii cent. iv. 118. 
Qui niſeætum, council of Conſtan 
tinople, i. 517, and (g). 529 
enact laws about ceremonie; 
ſix of which the Romanif 
reject, ib. and (7). 530. 


R. 
Rabanus, Maurus, great charac 


ter of, ii. $1, 100, his com 
mentaries, 111. allegorical con 
mentator, 112. 


Racow, catechiſm of. iii. 595. ani 


(70 „collection of popular ten 


ets, and not a rule of faith 


597 
Raabert, Paſcaſius, his explicat 
on of the ſacrament, and that 


of Bertramn, an account « 


both, ii. 123. Scotus's prec 
ſion, with the fluctuating opi 


nions of others, 1b. 


Ramus, Peter, his character, ii 


281. 


Raſa, Procopius, head of the 


Huſſites, iii. 134. 
Rathman, Herman, controverſ 
by his writings in xvii. cent 


iv. 210. doctrine miſunderftoo 


or miſrepreſented, 211. his r 
al doctrine, ib. 


Ratiſbon Diet, memorial for peace 


and the reſult, iii. 246. nei 


conference there, the Proteſ 
tants proteſt again the Tren 


decrees, and are proſcribed 


249. 

Realiſts, ii. $2. and (6). ſchoolme 
moſtly ſuch in xiii cent. 552 
their defects, ib. diſput 
with the Nominaliſts in xi 
cent. iii. 14. | 

Refarmation, its hiſtory in xvi. cent 


iii. 157. 


IND 


i. 157, 158, and (a), the 
ple how prepared in ſome 
meaſure, 165, much deſired, 
175. how far aimed at, and its 
dawn riſes unexpectedly, 176. 
diſtinction in that of Sweden 
and Denmark, 226, and (w), 
the meaſures taken about doc- 
trine and diſcipline commend- 
able, but not ſo in reforming 
the clergy, ib. ſtrictures here, 
and expediency of the change, 
ib. (w). and (x). its riſe and 
s in France, 228. in 
other ftates of Europe, 230. 
hiftory from Augſburg confeſ- 
ſion till the war after the Smal- 
cald league, 231. 

Reformation ol the Romiſh church, 
a plan for it and the ſubftance, 
iii. 247. (w). 

Reformation, its hiſtory from the 
Smalcald war to the peace of 
religion at Augfburg, iii. 248. 

"ll Reformation gains png in Eng- 

land, iii. 259, how encourag- 


ed by Edward VI. and his cha- 
racer, ib. 

Reformation. in Scotland, by Knox, 
im. 261. and (g). 

Reformation in Ireland, iii. 263. 

Reformation takes place in the 
United Provinces, iii. 265. 
conduct of the nobility and 
people, 266. (o), religion of 
wi 


tzerland eftabliſhed, and 


univerſal toleration, with ſome 
diſtinction, 267, and (9). 

Reformation in Italy, its progreſs, 
lit. 267. 


Refor mation in Spain, its progreſs. 


ſoon quaſhed, iii. 267. 
Reformation, a judgment of it, 
and the means uſed for produ- 
cing it, iii. 270. 
Reformation civilized many nati- 
ons, iii. 284. 
Jeinbot h, ſingularity of his opini- 
ons in xvii cent. iv. 21 op- 


poſed by Danhaver, ib. 


Religion 


Religion, early method of teaching 


it, i. 84. its ſtate in iv cent. 
299. eſpecially in the diſputes 
at Nice about the Trinity, 16. 
increaſe of ſuperftitions to what 
owing, 300. hence pious frauds 
301. verſions of the ſcriptures, 
as Jerome's and many interpre- 
ters, yet few of ſolid jndgment, 

03. method of — the 

hriſtian doctrines on Origen's 
model, ib. Nazian- 
zen and Auguſtin III. fathers 
of ſcholaſtic theology, 304. 
many points determined in v 
cent. 390. conſequences and 
ſuperſtition increaſes, 391. in 
ſupplicating ſaints and wor- 
ſniping images, 392. efficacy 
in martyrs bones, and the fi- 
gure of the croſs, with purifi - 
cation of departed ſouls, and 
advancement the to Romiſh 
charch, 393. 
practical, its ſtate in vi 
cent. and methods of advan- 
eing it, i. 470. 


Religion, its deplorable ſtate and 


ſuperſtitions in vii cent. i. 5 10. 
exemplified from St. Eloi's life, 
ib. (w) and (x), ſolution of 
all doubts by the authority of 
the church, and working mi- 
racles, 511. its ftate in x cent. 
ii. 189. its ſtate in xi cent. 298. 
its general corruption and cau- 
ſes in xiii cent. 547. new ar- 
ticles of faith impoſed, 26. its. 
corrupt ftate in xiv cent. iii. 
60. alſd in xv cent. 131. de- 


_ fenders of the true raiſed in ſe- 


veral places, 132. 


Religions, the variety among the 


Pagans occaſions no wars nor 
diſſenſions, this accounted for 
* ; 


i. 6. 
Religion, two claſſes, and evil ten- 


dency, i. 12. none able to rc- 
medy their extravagance, ib. 
D.3  Remigius, 
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Remigius, of Auxerre, his expo- 
ſitions, ii. 112. his works, 113. 
EKeuchlinus, John Capnion, re- 
ſtores learning in xv cent. iii. 88. 
Rh des, Alexander, his miſſion to 
Siam, &c. iii. 615. ſucceſs and 

the popes regulations thwarted 
by the Jeſuits, with the latter's 
injurious treatment of the pa- 


pal miſſionaries, 15. and (o). 


Ric her, character of his interpre- 
tations of ſcripture, iii, 327. 
Ricci, Matthew, his labours in 
China, iii. 275. founder of 
the Chriftian church in China, 
declares for the innocence of 
Chineſe rites, and how ex- 
lained, 624. this opinion re- 
jected by ſome miſſionaries, 625. 
and (w), progreſs of this diſ- 
-pute in favour of the Jeſuits, 
yet turns againſt them, 76. 
buſtle, on both fides at the 
pope's appointing a congrega- 
tion to examine it, 626. and (x), 


reducible to two great points, 


and the firſt of theſe with the 
queſtion ftated, 627. anſwered 
by the Jeſuits in the affirmative, 
and why neither ſide fatis- 
factory, ib. 2d point, and the 
queſtion therefrom, 628. the 
Jeſuits concluſion from it, whe- 
ther jnſtifiable, 629. and (), 
what their adverſaries main- 
tain, with an account of the 
honours paid Confucius, 630. 
adfeh ED | 

Richlieu, cardinal, his attempt to 
reclaim the Proteftants, iv. 24. 
followed by others, 25. 

Ritual, Roman, ſeveral additions 
in vii cent. i. 517. | 


Robinſon, John, founder of the in- 


dependants in xvii cent. iv. 


263. (Y, and (20. 


Rocheſter, carl, converſion and cha 


racter, iii. 650. (c) and. (4%). 
Roabric, Chriſtopher, account of 
his miſſion to the Egyptians, 


Ui. 293. 


Roell, controverſy ſet on foot in 
Holland, iv 291. two queſtions, 
to which reducible with his a- 

bettors and opponents, ib. ſi- 
lence impoſed, 292. about the 
generation of the Son, &c. con- 
demned, ib. and (9). 

Rollo, firſt duke of Normandy, 

converted to chriſtianity, ii. 153. 
the motives, 76. | 

Romanis, Humbert, de, ii. 545, 
myftic works, 556. 

Romans gives the names of their 
Deities to thoſe of other coun- 
tries, which occaſion perplexity, 
&c. in the ancient ſuperſtitions, 
i. 5. and (+5), their religion 
differs from the Greeks, 11. in- 
troduce. their rites among the 
conquered nations, ib. why they 
perſecuted the Chriſtians, 48. 
other cauſes, 49. 

Romans introduce philoſophy and 
letters into the Provinces, i. 66, 

Roman, republic, its ſtate, i. 112. 

Roman empire under four chick 
in iv cent. i. 255. 

Roman empire, its ſtate in v cent. 
1. 359. 

Rome, ſtate of learning, and chiefly 
philoſophical ſects, i. 65. 

Rome, pre eminence of the biſhop 
in 111. cent. 3. 211. yet equa- 
lity of the epiſcopal order in 
authority from St. Cyprian“ 
diſpute with Stephen, 212, and 


(9): | 

Reme, rank and dignity of the 
biſhop in iv cent. to what ow- 
ing, 288. tumults at chuſing 
a pontif on Liberius's death, ib. 

Rome, limits of that biſhop's au- 
thority, i. 289. yet ſeveral ſteps 
laid for his (abſequent deſpot- 
iſm, and by whoſe imprudence, 
290. and (z), IVth canon of 
Sardis ſuppoſed the chief ftep, 
ib. (0) and (p). | 


Rome, biſhop, his power in v cent. 


and favourable 'circumftances 
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for augmenging it in the Eaft, 
i. 385, other cauſes of its in- 
creaſe in the Weſt, 15. 

Rome, the ſupremacy of its biſhops 
not acknowledged in v cent. 1. 
431, and (5). 

Rome, its pontif aims at unlimited 
ſupremacy in vi cent. i. 456. 
Ennodius's flattery, #6. and (2). 
averſion againſt this yoke, and 
power limited by the Gothic 
princes, ib. to whom the pontifs 
ſubmitted, 457. 

Rome, diſputes with Conftanti- 
nople about pre-eminence in 
vii cent. i. 503. granted the 
former by Phocas, 504. 

Rome, paſſage by which the em- 
peror abdicated the privilege 
of confirmation inſufficient, i. 
505. and (i). 

Nam the nature and form of the 
pope's juriſdiftion in Charle- 
magne's time, ii. 34. and (⁊), 
Conftantine's grant extant with 
thoſe of others, 35. ambition 
and revenues diminiſhed by the 
Greek emperors, and why, 36. 
this the def cauſe of diſpute 
afterwards, 37. 

Nome, declenſion of the church, 


iii. 291. 


Rome, the internal conſtitution 


ſtrengthened, iii. 298. 
Rome, deſpotic maxim of that 
court, iii. 307 


Roman, Catholic faith, whence de- 


rived, iii. 319. uncertainty #6. 


different opinions about deter- 


mining doctrine and controver- 


ſies, ib. 
Roman, catholic religion, its prin- 


ciple ſources, iii. 323, and (4), 


Rome, the controverſies that divide 
that church, iii. 332. between 
its ſeveral orders, yet tempered 


the more 


two oppoſite parties, 6. fix 
heads of debate, 335, to 342, 


with notes (a) (S) and (e 


Nome, junction with the Ruſſian. 


church attempted in vain, iii. 
376. more ſucceſsful in Poland 
and Kiovia, but few conqueſts 
among the Monophyſites, Ne- 
ttorians, and Armenians, 377. 
among the Georgians and Men- 
grelians, 378. popes aſſiduity 
in extending their dominion in 
the Eaſt, and lenity, 379 and (a). 

Rome attempts to ruin the Prote- 
ſtants, iv. 7. methods uſed, but 
unſucceſsful, ib, writers on both 
ſides, ib. the intereſt of that 
church loſes ground in the Eaft, 
36. two ſtriking inftances of it, 
ib. the popes authority likewiſe 
loſes ground, 41. 

Rome, rapture between pope Paul 
V. and Venice iv. 42, wiſe con- 
duct of the latter, and peace 
concluded through Henry IV. 


of France, 43. () and (z), the 


r mrs and their ſepara- 

tion 
and (6). 

Rome, conteſt with Portugal in 
xvii cent. iv. 45. the former 
gains no ground, 46. and (c), 


between it and the French, 


the writers in this conteſt vari- 
ouſly treated, 47. conteſts un- 
der Lewis XIV. when peace was 
concluded on inglorious terms 
for the pope, 48. a ſecond con- 
teſt on the regale, 49. (J) and 
), 3 ſummons an aſſem- 

of biſhops, 50. and (4), 
which drew up four propoſiti- 
ons, oppoſed by the pontiff 
publickly and privately, 5 1. (i) 
and (4), 3d conteſt, on right of 
aſylum to ambaſſadors at Rome, 
and accommodations 52. whe- 
ther the papal authority gained 


und in this century, 53. 
Gallican liberties ſtill maintain- 


ed, 55. and (g), ſome flatter- 
ers "Lally ſtill on the popes ib. 
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ow prevented, 44. (a): 


INDE X 


ſecret, yet vigorous methods 
uſed by the French againſt the 
popes, who are treated by their 
monarchs, as pagan heroes be- 
haved to Cerberus, 56, 57. 
Rome, its ſtate of learning in that 
church in xvii cent. iv 71. im- 
proved by the French, 72. phi- 
loſophy much changed in France 
and theſe moſt diſtinguiſhed in 
it, 73. ill- treatment, ib. and 
(o), the French example follow- 
ed in Italy, &c. and the Jeſuits, 
who moſt improved learning, 
74. Benedictines, and decline 
among the Jeſuits ever ſince 75. 
emulation of the prieſts of the 
oratory in literature, and the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed, 76. Janſe- 
nifts of Port-royal moft emi- 
nent, and reaſon for theſe im- 
provements, with -chief au- 
thors in the Romiſh communi- 
on, 77, 78. and (7), its doctrine 
corrupted by the Jeſuits, whence 
derived, and with what views 
propagated, 79, and 80. why 
ſupported by the popes, ib. ſap 
the foundations of morality, 
with ſeveral pernicious maxims, 
81. (5). and (, books writ againſt 
them by Paſcal and Perrault both 
burnt, 83. and (wv), anſwered 
by F. Daniel, 76. ſub not. highly 


complained of, and condemned - 


by the pope, yet their morals 
not ſuppreſſed, 85. and (x), 
why the great made them their 
confeſſors, ib. their maxims and 
practices not adopted by all the 
fraternity, 86. three circum- 
ſtances neceſſary in general cen- 
ſures, which their adverſaries 
have ſeldom obſerved, 86. Scrip- 
ture how obſcured, 88. .and 
(a), Quenel's New Teftament 
excepted, zb. (), and (c), di- 
dactic, moral, polemic theolo- 
gy, 89. conteft under Clement 
VIII. between the Jeſuits and 


Dominicans about grace 90. in- 
ſinuation of the arbiters ap- 
pointed by the pope in favour 
of the Dominicans, 91. who 

himſelf re- examines the contro- 
verſy, but dies before deciſion, 
ib. continued under Paul V. 
and ordered to be ſuppreſſed, 
with liberty to each party of 
of following their reſpective o- 
pinions, 92. the pope how hin- 
dered from a public determi- 
nation, 93. and (/). 

Roſary, its inſtitution in x cent, 
11. 200, 

Raſcellinus, controverſy by him in 
xi cent. ii. 335. and (2). 

Roſecrucians, derivation, iii. 671. 
and (e), inveigh againſt the Pe- 
ripateticks, 6. moſt eminent, 
with their followers, and di- 
verſity of opinions, whence, 
with ſome common principles 
672. 

Rathman, Bernard, becomes Ana- 
baptiſt, iii. 333. 0. 

Rufinus, of Aquileia, account of, 
1. 299. and (o), friendſhip and 
rupture between him and je- 
rome, 15. 

Rugeeri, account of his impiety, 
iii. 656. 

Ruſſians, converted in ix. cent. and 
Lequien's inaccurate account, 
ii. 71. and 6). ; 


8. 


Sabellius's account of the Trinity, 
i. 247. how different from No- 
etus, ib. | 

Sadducees, their tenets, i. 22. their 
moral doctrines, and bad influ- 
ence, 25. | 

Sagarelli, Gerhard. founds the ſect 
of the Apoſtles in xiii cent. 
and his fate, ii. 5 89. | 

Saints, lives, writers of in vi. cent. 
1. 471. executed contemptibly, 
and wretched models of piety, ib. 

. paints, 


Sa 


Ss 


8. 


8. 
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Saints, multiplied in x cent. ii. 
193. accounted for ib. added to 
the Romiſh kalendar in xvii. 
cent. iv 127, 128. and (2). 

Saladin, his ſucceſs againſt the 
Chriftians ii. 350. after dread- 
1 carnage, reduces Jeruſalem, 


ib. | 

Saliſoury, John of, his great cha- 
racter, ii. 406. 

Salvian, his book on idivine go- 
vernment, i. 369. his character, 
38g. and (z), his opinion about 

olineſs, 402. 
Samaritans, their ſad ftate, i. 29. 
_ notions of the Meſſiah, whe- 
ther juſter than thoſe of Je- 
ruſalem, ib. | 

Samogetæ converted in xv cent iii. 
82. 

Sanction, Pragmatic, for retrench- 
ing papal power, iii. 118. (), 
and . 55 

Sarabaites, abandon'd profligates, 
i. 313. and (u). 

Saracens, become maſters in the 
Eaſt, ii. 14. their progreſs in 
the Weſt in viii cent. 15. con- 
ſequences to Chriftianity, 16. 
their progreſs in ix cent. 73. 
diſmal effects on the goſpel in 
the Eaſt, but more favourable 
in the Weſt, 16. and 74. wri- 
ters againſt them in ix cent. 
falſe reports about them, ii. 
116. their progreſs in x cent. 
163. learning among them, 168. 


how drivenout of Sicily in xi cent. 


207. with the gone there- 
on, ib. in Pale 


Peter the Hermit, with the 
ſs, and hiſtory of this 
oly war, 211, and (5), diffi- 

. cultics and ſucceſſes, 212. 
Cu), motives of the popes and 
European princes, 213. 214- 
and (), reaſons for and againſt 
theſe wars, 216. and (Y), bad 


conſequences, and many evils 


ine expeditions | 
formed againft them, 208. by 


attending them in civil life, 
217. (a), and 6, with re- 
ſpect to religion, and ftill more 
unhappy effects, 219, and 220. 
(J) and (g). ſcheme for their 
expulkon out of Spain in xiv 
cent. iii. 7. 


| Sardis, fourth canon, ſnppoſed 


the chief ftep to the biſhop of 
Rome's ſovereignty, i. 290. im- 
poſſibility of proving by it an 
appeal to Rome in all caſes, 
with the import of this canon, 
291. (p): 

Saturninus, of Antioch, i. 171. 

Sauanarola, Jerome, his high chas 
rater and fate, iii. 130. la- 
bours to reform the ſchoolmen 
in xv cent. 140, 141. his tri- 
umph of the croſs, 142. 

Saurin, James, his tenet about 
ſwerving from truth, iv. 395. 

Saxons, in viii cent. why averſe to 
Chriſtianity, ii. 10, 11. (5). 
and (i). methods for converting 
and retaining them, ib. in fine. 
and (i) 

Sceptics, their method, iii. 684. the 
moſt eminent in xvii cent. 16. 
and notes. 

Schaal, John Adam, account of 
that Jeſuit miſſionary in China, 
iii. 620. 

Schade, John Caſpar, his character 
in xvii cent. iv 208. 

Schi/m, the great weſtern, conti- 
nued in xv cent. iii. 94. both 
pontifs condemned by the coun- 
cilofPiſa which elects a third, gg. 
afflicts the church in xv cent. 114 
healed under Nicholas V. 116. 
between the Greeks and La- 
tins, why not healed in xv. 
cent. 142. 

Schmidt, Laurent, his new tranſ- 
lation of the Bible in xviii cent. 
and fate, iv. 385. and (i). 

Scholaflics, proper, in xii cent. ii. 

415. their author, 416. oppoſed 
from different quarters. 418. 

wchoolmen, 


INDEX 


ſecret, .yet vigorous methods 
uſed by the French againft the 
popes, who are treated by their 
monarchs, as pagan heroes be- 
haved to Cerberus, 56, 57. 
Rome, its ftate of learning in that 
church in xvii cent. iv 71. im- 
proved by the French, 72. phi- 
loſophy much changed in France 
and theſe moit diſtinguiſhed in 
it, 73. ill- treatment, ib. and 
(o), the French example follow- 
ed in Italy, &c. and the Jeſuits, 
who moſt improved learning, 
74. Benedictines, and decline 
among the Jeſuits ever ſince 75. 
emulation of the prieſts of the 
oratory in literature, and the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed, 76. Janſe- 
nifts of Port-royal moft emi- 
nent, and reaſon for theſe jm- 
provements, with chief au- 
thors in the Romiſh communi- 
on, 77, 78. and (7), its doctrine 
corrupted by the Jeſuits, whence 
derived, and with what views 
propagated, 79, and 80. why 
ſupported by the popes, ib. ſap 
the foundations of morality, 
with ſeveral pernicious maxims, 
81. G. and (7), books writ againſt 
them by Paſcal and Perrault both 
burnt, 83. and (a), anſwered 
by F. Daniel, 76. ſub not. highly 


complained of, and condemned 


by the pope, yet their morals 
not ſuppreſſed, 85. and (x), 
why the great made them their 
confeſſors, ib. their maxims and 
ractices not adopted by all the 
raternity, 86. three circum- 
ftances neceſlary in general cen- 
ſures, which their adverſaries 
have ſeldom obſerved, 86. Scrip- 
ture how obſcured, 88. .and 
(a), Quenel's New Teftament 
excepted, zb. (6), and (c), di- 
dattic, moral, polemic theolo- 
gy, 89. conteſt under Clement 


VIII. between the Jeſuits and 


Dominicans about grace 90. in- 
ſinuation of the arbiters ap- 
pointed by the pope in favour 
of the Dominicans, 91. who 

himſelf re- examines the contro- 
verſy, but dies before deciſion, 
ib. continued under Paul V. 
and ordered to be ſuppreſſed, 
with liberty to each party of 
of following their reſpective o- 
pinions, 92. the pope how hin- 
dered from a public determi- 

nation, 93. and (/). 

Raſary, its inſtitution in x cent. 
ii. 200. 

Roſcellinus, controverſy by him in 
xi cent. 11. 335. and (⁊). 

Rofecrucians, derivation, iii. 671. 
and (e), inveigh againſt the Pe- 
ripateticks, ib. moſt eminent, 
with their followers, and di- 
verſity of opinions, whence, 
with ſome common principles 
672. 

Rathman, Bernard, becomes Ana- 
baptiſt, iii. 533. (). 

Rufinus, of Aquileia, account of, 
1- 299. and (e), friendſhip and 
rupture between him and je- 
rome, 26. 

Rugeeri, account of his impiety, 
iii. 656, 

Ruffians, converted in ix. cent. and 
Lequien's inaccurate account, 
ii. 71. and 6). | 


8. 


Sabellius's account of the Trinity, 
i. 247. how different from N 
etus, 2b. | 

Sadaucees, their tenets, i. 22. their 
moral doctrines, and bad influ- 
ence, 25. | 

Sagarelli, Gerhard: founds the ſect 
of the Apoſtles in xiii cent. 
and his fate, ji. 589. | 

Saints, lives, writers of in vi. cent. 
1. 471. executed contemptibly, 

and wretched models of piety, ib. 
We Sainii, 


Sa 


8. 
S, 
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Saints, multiplied in x cent. ii. 
193. accounted for ih. added to 
the Romiſh kalendar in xvii. 
cent. iv 127, 128. and (z). 

Saladin, his ſucceſs againſt the 
Chriſtians ii. 350. after dread- 
- carnage, reduces Jeruſalem, 


ib. | | 

Sakſoxry, John of, his great cha- 
racer, ii. 406. 

dalvian, his book onidivine go- 
vernment, i. 369. his character, 
38g. and (z), his opinion about 

olineſs, 402. 
Samaritans, their ſad ſtate, i. 29. 
_ notions of the Mefliah, whe- 
ther juſter than thoſe of Je- 
ruſalem, ib. 

Samogetæ converted in xv cent 111. 
82. 

San#ion, Pragmatic, for retrench- 
ing papal power, iii. 118. (), 
and “. 55 

Sarabaites, abandon'd profligates, 
i. 313. and (). 

Saracens, become maſters in the 
Eaſt, ii. 14. their progreſs in 
the Weſt in viii cent. 15. con- 
ſequences to Chriftianity, 76. 
their progreſs in ix cent. 73. 

_ diſmal effects on the goſpel in 
the Eaft, but more favourable 
in the Weſt, 16. and 74. wri- 
ters againft them in ix cent. 
falſe reports about them, ii. 

116. their progreſs in x cent. 
163. learning among them, 168. 


how driven out of Sicily in xi cent. 


207. with the privileges there- 
on, ib. in Paleſtine expeditions 


formed againſt them, 208. by 


Peter the Hermit, with the 
rogreſs, and hiſtory of this 
holy war, 211, and (s), diffi- 
culties and ſucceſſes, 212. and 
(#«), motives of the popes and 
European princes, 213. 214. 
and (), reaſons for and againſt 
theſe wars, 216. and (xz), bad 
conſequences, and many evils 


attending them in civil .life, 
217. (a), and 6, with re- 
ſpect to religion, and ſtill more 
unhappy effects, 219, and 220. 
(J) and (g). ſcheme for their 
expulkon out of Spain in xiv 
cent. iii. 7. 

Sardis, fourth canon, ſnppoſed 
the chief ſtep to the biſhop of 
Rome's ſovereignty, i. 290. im- 
poſſibility of proving by it an 


appeal to Rome in all caſes, 


with the import of this canon, 
291. (5). 

Saturninus, of Antioch, i. 171. 

Sauanarola, Jerome, his high chas 
rafter and fate, iii. 130. la- 
bours to reform the ſchoolmen 
in xv cent. 140, 141. his tri- 
umph of the croſs, 142. 

Saurin, James, his tenet about 
ſwerving from truth, iv. 395. 

Saxons, in viii cent. why averſe to 
Chriſtianity, ii. 10, 11. (5). 
and (i). methods for converting 
and retaining them, ib. in fine. 
and (i) | 

Sceptics, their method, iii. 684. the 
moſt eminent in xvii cent. 76. 
and notes. 

Schaal, John Adam, account of 
that Jeſuit miſſionary in China, 
itt. 620. 

Schade, John Caſpar, his character 
in xvii cent. iv 208. 

Schi/m, the great weſtern, conti- 
nued in xv cent. iii. 94. both 

ntifs condemned by the coun- 
eil of Piſa which elects a third, 95. 
afflicts the church in xv cent. x 14 
healed under Nicholas V. 116. 
between the Greeks and La- 
tins, why not healed in xv. 
cent. 142. 

Schmidt, Laurent, his new tfanſ- 
Jation of the Bible in xviii cent. 
and fate, iv. 385. and (7). 

Scholaftics, proper, in xii cent. ii. 

415. their author, 416. oppoſed 
from different quarters. 418. 

wchoolmen, 
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Schoolmen, whence ſo called, i. 
469. their manner of teaching 
divinity in x11 cent. 11 5 53. rea- 


ſons for this, 554. why much 


oppoſed, with their wretched 
quibbling, 76. alſo by the Myſ- 
tics, whom they flatter, 555. 
in xiii cent. divided the vir- 
tues into two claſſes, 556. con- 
teſts among them, iii. 63. 

Schools, public, their ſad ſtate in 
xvi cent. iii. 171. 

Schuur man, Anna Maria, collegi- 
ant, in xvii cent. iv. 360. 

Schwenkfeldt, character of him, 
iii. 418. his doctrine different 
from Luther's in three points. 
416. 

Schyn, character of, iii. 5 23. (. 

Sciences, in vi cent. their ſad ſtate 
1. 502. 

Science, its limits extended in xiii. 
cent. ii. 475. and (4). 

Sciences, their ſtate in xiv cent. 
iii. 13. their improve- 
ment in xvii cent. iii. 663. how 
by Bacon, ib. 

Sciences, their improvement in ge- 
neral, in natural philoſophy, 
mathematics, and aſtronomy, 
111. 664. thoſe eminent therein 
through Europe, 665. their 
diftinguiſhed promoters who, 
and advantages hence ariſing 
to ſociety and religion, 666. 

Scioppius, employed tow rite againſt 
the Proteſtants, iv. 7. and (2). 

Sclavonians and Rugen iſle, con- 
verted in xiicent. by Waldemar 
I. of Denmark, through Abſa- 
lom of Lunden, ii. 339. and(þ). 

— — converted by Henry the 
Lion, through the miniſtry of 
Vicelinus, in x11 cent. 343, 

Scot, Mich. ti. 473. and (5). 

Scottifh Iriſh, eccleſiaftics, propa- 


gate the goſpel in vii cent. i. 


491. 
Scotland, whether Chriftian in iii. 
cent. 198. 


E X. 


Scotland, form of church govern 
ment there, how far adopt 
- from Geneva, iii. 503. and 
2). 

Scots, Iriſh, lovers of learning in 
o_ cent. — 51. and (), illu- 

ted religion by the principles 

of philoſophy, ib. ſub not. with 

a ſophiſm of theirs about the 
Trinity, 76. 

Scotus, Johan, Erigena, ii. 82. 


and (a), his works, his notions, | 


and t modefty, i6 (6). 
——— hjs great character, 102. 
Scotus, Johannes, his method of 

explaining Chriſtianity, ii. 113. 


and (3). 

is new tranſlation of 
yy OE cara dot works, 
116. 


Scotus, John Duns, his character, 
i. 59, 61. his chief glory, 63. 

Sc riptures early method of inter- 
preting, i. 84. wretched com- 
mentators on them in xvi cent. 
iii. 326. others more wiſe, ib. 

cal of many for propagating 
them, i. 222. * 

| —, Interpreters of, in v 
cent. i. 393. 

— , few expoſitors of, in 
vii cent. i. 511. 

Charlemagne's zeal for, 
the ſtudy of, ii. 47. 

— — their expoſition neglect- 
ed in ix cent. among the Greek 
110. 

Scriptures, method of explaining 
them in xiii. cent. continues, 
ii. 549. exemplified, 550. 


 Seripture-knowledge, its ftate in xvi 


cent. iii. 324. ſevere law as to 
interpretation, and taken from 
the people, 325. 

Scythia, within Imaus, converted 
to Chriftianity in viii cent. ii. 5: 
and (a). 

Seas, inthe Apoſtles time, i. 98. 
grow apace, and obſcurity herc- 
in to what owing, i6. 

———lliterate 


cy — 
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—., illiterate i. 188. 

Seats, remains of the ancient in 
iv cent. i. 331. Minichean 
moſt prevalent, ib. their re- 
mains in vii cent. 518. recover 
ſtrength in viii cent. ii. 64. 

dect, which aroſe from oriental phi- 
loſophy, i 170. ancient ſubſiſt in 
ix cent. ii. 142. ancient, in xi cent. 
1. 328. among the Latins in xii 

cent. and the abuſes whence, 

433. various in England in 
xvii cent. iv 393. 

Secundians, Valentinian ſect, i. 184. 

Sedulius s Expoſitions, ii. 112. 

Seidel, Martin, account of him 
and his wild notions, in xvii 
cent. iv. 222. 

Seidenbecker, Geo. Laur. in xvii 
cent. iv 222. 

Semi-judaizers, Socinian ſet, iii. 
600. and (). 

Semi-pelagians, author of that ſect. 
and their tenets, i. 437. their 
five leading principals, 438. (), 
how it ſtood out, and made ra- 
pid progreſs, ib. in vi cent. in 
the wwe 481. 


Senenſis, Bernardinus, iii. 141. 
Serapion, his treatiſe againſt the 
Jews, i. 206. 5 
Serapion, miſſion among tlie Ar- 
menians, iii. 295. 
Servetus, Michael. account of him 
and his writings. iii. 566, 567. 
— ſeized, and accuſed by Calvin 
of blaſphemy, ib. and (4), con- 
demned to the flames, with an 
alleviation of Calvin's conduct 
568, and (e), ftrange doctrine 
about the Trinity, and other 
Anti: trinitarians after him, 569 
570. | 
Sethites. their tenets, i. 185. 
Severus, his character, i. 112, per- 
ſecution under him. 125- 
Severus, Alexander, his favours 
towards the Chriftians, i. 193: 
Severys, perſecution under that 
emperor, and the martyrs who 


* . 


ſuffered, i. 198. 

Jondrati, Cœleſtine, his innovati- 
ons, iv. 126. the pope's conduct 
here, ib. and (x). 

Shafteſbury, Earl, his works, iii. 
651. and (e), how dangerous 
to Chriſtianity, 76. 

Siam, account of the firſt miſſion 
of the French, and their ſuc- 
ceſs, iii. 615, embaſſy ſent by 
Lewis XIV. to convert the king 
and people, 616. and (p) 

Siam, its king's acute anſwer to a 
French memorial, iii. 617. (g), 
toleration of the miſſion, till 
he and his minifter Faulkon are 
killed, and then all hopes loft, 
ib. and (r). 

Sidonius. Apollinaris, his charac- 
ter, i. 390. | 

Siganfu, famous Chineſe monu- 
ment found there, i. 489. and 


a). 

** John, Elector of Bran- 
denburgh, from Lutheran be- 
comes Reformed, in xvii cent. 
iv. 151. adopts not all their te- 
nets, and grants entire liberty to 
his ſubjects, but the effects of 
this liberty not anſwerable, 76. 
Lutherans diſguſt whence, 16. 
controverſy hereupon and the 
form of concord, 15 2. ſuppreſſed 
with his motive, 16. 

Silveſter II. pope, his epiſtle exhort- 

ing Chriſtians to a holy war, ii. 
162. and (⁊). 

Simeon, biſhop of Jeruſalem, cru- 
cificd by Trajan's law, i. 121. 

Simeon, head ofthe Stylites, makes 
ſeveral converts, i. 362 his ri- 

. diculous enthuſiaſm, 400. and 
(Y, had many followers, ib. and 
(D, 401. and ). 

Simeon, of Conſtantinople, account 

of. ii. 186. 

Simeon, the younger, account of 
ii. ; 296. his myftic works, 
306. A 

Sixtus, biſhop of Rome, ſuffers 

| under 


— — * 


F 
? 


under valerian, i. 202., 


Sixtus V. pope. his character, iii. 


306. and g 9. 

Smalcald, league, how formed, iii. 
237. ſubſtance of. their invita- 
tion to Henry VIII. and his 
anſwer, 238. ), what influ- 
enced the emperor to peace, 
ib. articles, account of 385. 
and (6). 

Socinian, different ſenſes of, iii. 

54+ 

Seats, errors about its ori- 
gin, iii. 572. 573. (m), its 
real origin, 577. progreſs, 577. 

Socinianiſm, how propagated in 
Tranſylvania and Hungary, iii. 
588. its main principle, 592. its 
dangerous conſequences, ib. 
ſum of their theology and moral 
doctrine, 593. 

Socinians, their hiſtory, name, and 
origin, iii. 563. their Poliſh ver- 
ſion of the bible, and a ſum- 
mary of their religion, 579. 


account of the Cracow cate- 


chiſm and its ſix points, 580. 
(z), how firft denominated, 585. 
their methods of propagating 
their doctrine, 5 90. yet failalmott 
every where, 16. their firft at- 
tempts in Holland and by whom, 
591. alſoinBritain and Germany 
unſucceſsful, 16. ftate of learn- 
ing among them, 597. their 
method ot proceeding in theo- 
logy, ib. their divitions and 
inteſtine controverſies, 598. ef- 
fect of the death of their chief 
Fauſtus, 602. their flouriſhing 
ſtate in xvii cent · iv. 348. their 
miſſions and peculiar method of 
making proſelytes, 349. the 
ſucceſs not anſwerable with their 
decline at Altorf through Soh- 
ner's death, ib. and in Poland 


with their ſufferings, 3 50. fate 


of theſe exiles and little ſucceſs 
in an eſtabliſhment, 351. ac- 
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count of their ſtate in xwii cent. 
397- 

Sins; Fauftus, his dextrous pro- 
ceedings, iii. 563. changes the 
ancient Unitarian religion, 587. 
what hand Laelius had in this, 
and its great fucceſs, ib. (4), 
publiſhes the Cracow catechiſm, 
588. patronized by Jacobus a 
Sieno, who turns Socinian, ib. 

Salitarius, Philip, his character, ii. 
402. 7530 

Sommer, John, a diſciple of Budae- 
us, iii. 600 and (x). - 

Sephronius, biſhop of Jeruſalem, his 
character, i. 508. 

Sorbonne, Robert de, account of 
him, with his character, ii. 468. 

Spina, Alphonſo, account of, his 
fortre(s of faith, iii. 142. 

Spire, refolutions of that diet in 
favour of Luther, iii. 213. 

of the Reformation after- 
wards and the cauſes, ib. ano- 
ther dyet held here, which re- 
vokes the reſolutions of the for- 
mer, 215, and (/, conſidered 
by — and 3 
everal princes they proteſt 
againſt, 21 Ck theſe r 
were, ib (H. | 

Spinoza, account of that atheiſt, 
with his wiſdom and probity, 
iii. 657, and (9), his works and 
tenets therein, 658 and ), ne- 
ver attempted tomake converts 
659. (#), ſeduced into his 
by Cartes's philoſophy, ib. and 
(s), want of perſpicuity in his 
ſyſtem, which is eaſily miſun- 
derftood by thoſe of. the great- 
eſt ſagacity, 660, and (7), ac- 
count of his followers, 661. 

Stancarus, debates excited by him 
in refutation of Oſiander, iii. 


4 
Se gee Chriftianity a- 
mong the Hungarians, ii. 156. 
Stiefel, Iſaiah, account of that 
tic in xvii cent. iv. 219. 

Stoic⸗ 


ali 
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Svcs, their explication of the di- 
vine nature and the human ſoul 
i. 15. their notions of fate un- 


juſtly repreſented, ib. and (/. 

Strabo, Walafridius, account of his 
works, ii. 102. 

Struchtmeyer, of Harderwyk, ac- 
count of his abſurd ſyſtem a- 
bout Paganiſm and Chriſtiani- 
ty, i. 275 (m). | 

Stylites (pillar-ſaints) in v cent. 
their ſuperſtitious phrenzy, i. 400. 

Subſchal, Jeſu, his converſions in 
viii cent. in Hyrcania, 11. 6. 

Sublapſarians, who, iv. 240. 

Suidas, account of, ii. 187. 

Sulpicius Severus, of Gaul, account 
of that hiſtorian, i. 299 and (2). 

Swperſiition, its increaſe in vi cent. 
i. 465. to what owing, and 
exemplified by the doctrines 
taught, 466, and (x). multi- 
plied in this century by various 
rites, with the occaſion of them, 
478. in ix cent. infinuates it- 
ſelf into civil life, and the ſource 
what, ii. 139. exemplified in 
ſeveral trials for proof of inno- 
cence, 140. how fed by many 
vain opinions in Xx cent. 191. 
particularly that about imme- 
diate judgment, with the effects 
193 and (av), reigns among the 
people in xii cent. 407. 

Supralapſarians, account of, iv. 240. 

Supremacy of Rome, oppoſed by 
many in vii cent. i. 504, 505. 

Sueno, of Denmark, apoſtatizes, 
and embraces Chriftianity a- 
new, ii. 158. | 

Sweden, 3 of the Reforma- 
tion there, xvi cent. iii. 220. 

Swedes, convert many in Finland 
and Lapland, iii. 276. 

Switzerland, origen of the Re- 
formation there. See Zuingle. 

Switzerland, diſputes there in xvii 
cent. about the form of con · 
cord, iv. 297. ** about 
it in xviii cent. 39 


Slvefer, II. Pope, reſtores learn 


ing in x cent. ii. 172. his cha- 
racter, ib. derived his know- 
ledge from the Arabians in 
Spain, with the effects of his 


example, 173. 


xcellus George, account of ii. 42. 
Syncellus, Michael, panegyric on 
Dionyſius, ii. 114. 
Syncretiſtical (Calixtine) contro- 
verſies riſe, iv. 183. ſhare which 
Buſcher had in them, 184. the 
animated oppoſition of Calixtus 
to his Saxon accuſers, 185, and 
(4), continuation of theſe de- 
bates by Calovius, 186. with a 
new creed, ib. and (e), able de- 
fenders of Calixtus who, 187. 
_ the iſſue of thoſe diſputes, 
ib. | 
Syncretifis, Platonic, in xv cent. 
account of them, iii. go. charge- 
able with many errors, 91. 
Synods, account of their origin, 
and canons formed there, i. 138. 


T. 


Taber, mount, why ſo called, iii. 
133. | 

Taboritet, in Bohemia, who, and 
their demands, iii. 136. ſome 
of their deteſtable maxims, ib. 


(). 

Taion, biſhop of Saragoſſa, cha- 
rafter of his theological ſum- 
mary, i. 502. 

Tamerlane, compels many to apoſ- 
tatize, iii. 9. 

Tanguelinus, or Tanquelmus, ac- 
count of him and his horrid 
blaſphemy, in xii cent. ii. 439. 

Tartary, Chriſtianity embraced 
there in x cent. ii. 15 2. 

——— Chriſtianity propagated 
in xi cent. 204. and by whom, 
ib. and (c). 

—— ſtate of Chriftianity in 
xiv cent. iii. 5, 


Tatian's harmony of the goſpels, 
i. 145. 
b 145+ Telefru 
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Teliſſus, account of his philoſophy, 


and character, iii. 250, and (e). 

Telingius, character of his writings, 
iii. $12. 

Tellius, Sylveſter, baniſhed Gene- 
va, iii. 571. 

Templars, account of their knights, 
why ſuppreſſed, ii. 354. their 
extirpation in xiv cent. iii. 78. 
their intolerable impiety the 
cauſe, 79. reflection on the 
crimes laid to their charge, 80, 
and (/). | 

Temples to the Saints multiplied 
in vi cent. and the opinions 
adopted about them, i. 479. 

Tertiaries among the Franciſcans, 
who, ii. 5 34. %) and (7). 

Tertuliar's apology, when written, 
i. 125,—account of him and 
his works, 141, and (). — hy 
unſucceſsful againſt the Jews, 
147.— treatiſes on morality, 
character of them, 149.—a fol- 
lower of Montanus, 191, and 
(c). 

Teftament, Old and New, what, i. 


83. 

New, its tranſlations 
how uſeful, and the principal, 
115. | 

Tetzel, John, his matchleſs impu- 
dence and impiety in preach- 
ing up indulgencies, iii. 178, 
and (o), ſee Luther. 

Teutonic knights, account of them, 
ll. 355. | 
Thalaſſius, a moral witer in vii 

cent. i. 514. 


 Theatins, their inſtitution in xvi 


cent. and by whom, iii. 314. 
female convents, 76. 
Theodore, abbot of Raithu, his 
book againſt ſes, i. 508. 
Theodore, of Tarſus, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, promotes learning 
in England, n 
reſtores penance in vii 


cent 514 account of his new 
penitential, its propagation and 


decline, $15, and (c). 

Theodore, of Mopſueſtia, his cha- 
racter, i. 387, 388, and (#). 
— — his commentaries on 

the Scriptures, 393, and (c), 
how he applied the propheſies, 
and the cry againſt him, 395, 

(g) and (5). 

Theodore, of Cæſarea in Cappado- 
cia, ſeconds Origen's defence 
in vi cent. i. 472. | 

Theodoret, biſhop of Cyrus, his 
character, i. 387. and (5), 

Theodoret's commentaries on the 
5 i. 394. 395. and 

TBeodbrus, Studites, his character 
and works, ii. 99. and (n),— 
Graptus, i6.—Abucara, ib. and 


(0). 

Theodefrus, the Great, his zeal a- 
gainſt Paganiſm, i. 272. 
Theodefius, the Younger, his zeal 
in extirpating idolatry in the 

Eaft, 1. 361. 

Theodotus, his tenets, i. 187, 

Theodulphus, biſhop of Orleans, 
account of, ii. 44- 

Theology, (cholaftic, whence deriv- 
ed, i. 220. myſtic, whence, 
and the manner of reaſoning, 
ib. ſtrange effects in the riſe of 
monks and Hermits 221. didac- 
tic writers 1n 111. cent. 1. 225. 
moral writers and controverſial, 
many, #6. and 226. 

Theology, didactic, in v cent. i. 
Sos explanatory, its 
ttate in vicent. 467. 

T heology, poſitive, whence derived, 
i. 469. ſcholaftic, whence, 
* 


20. 

Theology, polemic, ſhocking writers, 
in Wn i. LY didactic, in 
vii cent. 5 12. — pole- 
mic, its ſtate in vii cent. 5 15. 

Theology, explanatory in viii cent. 
ii. 46. didactic, its 
ſtate in viii cent. 50. collects 
only opinions of the fryars, 51 

| didactic 
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X. 


didaQic, its ſtate ix cent, ii. 
112. polemic, its ſtate in ix 
cent. 116. its ſtate in x cent. 
195. ſcholaſtic, in 
x1 cent. 302. firſt authors, and 

their moderation, 304. and (c), 
controverſial, its fate i in xi cent, 
ii. 307. 

Theology, didactic, its ſtate in xiii 
cent. ii 552. 

Theology, controverſial, its ſtate in 
X111 cent. ii. 558, explanatory 
its ſtate in xiv cent. iii. 60. - 

Theology, its wretched ſtate in xvi 
cent. 172. moſt of its teachers 
Poſitivi and Sententiarii, ib. li- 
berty of debating religious ſub- 
jets, 173. 


Theology, Chriſtian method of 7 


teaching it improved in xvi 
cent. iii. 282. its genius better 
explained than formerly, 283. 
didactic in xvi cent. 327. 
Theology, Romiſh writers in xvi 
cent. iii 319 and (e college in 
Paris, reform there, 327.— 
academical law about it, 328 
and (9). | 
Theopaſchites, whence derived, i. 
428, and (i). 
s, account of, ii. 42. 
Theephanes, Cerameus, account of, 
ii. 295. 
Theophanes, biſhop of Nice, his 
works, * 59. une 
Theophanes, his works, iii. 65. 
Theophilus, biſhop of Antioch, ac- 
count of his works, i. 140. 


and (). 
Expoſition of the goſ- 
pel loft, 145. 
7 ilus, biſhop of Alexandria, 
why he drives out the monks 
of Nitria, i. 322. 
his character, 387. 
Theopbrafius, character of him, iii „ UW 


2814. 

7 , his impious character, 
ii. 174, "and (o). 

— his works 303. 


Theoſophifis, their character, iii. 
282. 

Therapeute, whether a __ of 
the Eſſenes, i. 24 and 2 

Theriſa, St. reforms the Carme- 
lites (White friars), iii. 313. 

The ſalonica, Simeon, account of 

is works, iii. 127. 

7 1. among Ammonius's fol- 
lowers, i. 134. 

Thomas, biſhop of Heraclea, his 
2d Syriac verſion of the New 
Teftament, i. 512. 


Tiberius propoſed Chriſt to be en- 


rolled among the Gods, i. 42. 
and (6). 

Tilbury, Gervais, his character, ii. 
470. and (o). 

imotbeſius s confutation in vii cent. 

of the various hereſies, i. 5 16. 

Toland, his character and works 
with the anſwers to them, iii. 
653. and (Y. account of his 
Pantheifticon, 661. and (2). 

Toftatus, Alphonfus, his works 
and character, iii. 149. 

Ti Tres; his character, i. 112. 

——, perſecution of Chriſt under 

him, order to Pliny, and its 
effects, 120. 

, learning flouriſhes under 
him, 127. 

Tranſylvania,Socinianiſm how pub- 
licly eftabliſhed there, iii. 289. 


I 2 F bis works. ili 


7 5 7 council propoſed by the 
to meet there, iii 246. why 

objected to by the Proteſtants, 
and how diſſolved, 248. 

project of a council there 
renewed, 254. conditions on 
which Maurice of Saxony con- 
ſented to it, ib. (c), ſteps ta- 
ken by the Proteſtants for pro- 
viding againſt events, 255. 

—— , congregation for inter- 
Erd decrees, 320. council 
0 


r what aſſembled, and com- 
plaints 
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laints againſt it, 321. decrees 
ow received, 322. 

Trials of innocence in ix cent. by 
cold water, &c. 140. and (7), 
account of each, ib. ſub not. 

Trinity, doctrine of, diſputes in iv 
cent. about it, i. 339. the 
church had frequently decided 
againft the Sabellians as to a 
real difference of the perſons, 
but not as toits nature, 340. 
moſt held Origen's opinion, and 
what , ib, | 

Trinity, whether one may be ſaid 
to have ſuffered, controverſy 
about, i, 476. and (2), hence 
whether Chrift's perſon could 
be conſidered as compounded, 


477. 

Tripoli, Philip. ii. 473: and (). 

Tritheifts, in vi cent. their riſe and 
founder, i. 487. divided into 
two parties, and their tenets, 
488. 

Trithemius, reſtores learning in xv 
cent. iii. $8, | 

Trivium, what, 229. and (4). 

Trullan Council, why ſo called, 

ſee Nuiniſextum. 

Turks, their ſucceſsful incurſion 
into the Eaft, in viii cent. ii. 
14. 

——, their progreſs in the utter 
ruin of the Saracens in x cent, 
ii. 163. 

Turlupins, in xiii cent. who, ii. 
580. and (7). 

Turrecremata, John refutes the Sa- 

racens, iii. 142. 

Type, or Formulary, an edict by 
the emperor Conftans, account 
of it, i. 524. which with the 
Ectheſis are condemned by pope 
Martin, 525. | 


U, 
Ukerwallifs, Anabaptiſt ſe& in 


xvii cent. iv 344. odd hypo- 
theſis about Judas's ſalvation, 


adherence to Menno's tenets, 
ſordid appearance they make, 
and rigour therein, 345, 346. 

Ulphilas, biſhop of the Meceſian 
Goths in iv cent. his goſpels, 
i. 277. and (5). 4 

Under landing, men of, account of 
that ſect in xv cent. iii. 150, 
their tenets, 151. a branch of 
brothers and ſiſters of the fre 
ſpirit, 16. had ſeveral ſenſible 

inions, 16. 

Uni verſaliſts, hypothetical, iv 247. 

Urban VI. pope, his character, 
li. 29. 

—— VIII. pope, Barberini, hi 
character, iv. 3, 4. his poems, 
&e, ib. and (4). 

Ur/ulines, nunneries of, iii. 316. 


V. 


Val-Ombroſo, account of mon 
there, ii. 287. 


Valentine, eminence of that here 


tic, and account of his tenets, i 
181. his idle dreams and va 
. rious ſets derived from him 


184, and (* ). ; 
perſecutio 


alerian, peace and 
under him, i. 202. 

Valla, Laurentius, account of his 

Annotations on the new Teſta 
ment, iii. 138. 

Vandals in Africa, horrid ſeverit) 
in v cent, againft the Catholics 
i. 411. „ 

Vanini, his impious treatiſes anc 
fate, iii. 656. (4) and (7), hi 
apologiſts, ib. and (m). 

Vendeome, Geofry, account of 
works, ii. 405. 

Varanenes. (Son of Inſegredes), 
370. "Mor f ; 
Perſchorifls, account of that Dutcl 
ſect in xviii cent. iv. 294. wh 
called Hebrews, 295, ten 
3 with the Hattemif 

ib. | 


Viceliun 


FN 


Vicelinus, converts the Sclavonians 
in xii cent. ii. 343. 

Vidcr of Capua, his chain on the 
Goſpels, i. 468. 

Vickor, Hugh, of St. his works 
and character, ii. 404, 413, 


414. 

Victor, Richard, account of him 
and his works, ii. 413. 423. 
Vickor, Walter, of St. ii. 414. 
2 the ſcholaftics, 418. and 

( 7 L | | 

Victorinuss Explications loft, i. 

225. 

Vigilantus, controverſy with Je- 

rome and reſult, through the 

latter's fury, i. 402. 

Vigilius, pope of Rome, often 

changes ſides, i. 475. 476. 

Villa Dei, Alexander, character 
of his works, ii. 471. 
Villa Nova, Arnold, his character, 
ii. 476. ill treatment, 477. 
Kincent of Lerins, his character, 
1. 390. and (a). 

Vitriaco, Jacobus de, his character 
ll. 470. | 

Vaetians, in Holland, a ſect in xvii 
cent. iv. 285. 

Valufianus, perſecution under him, 
i. 201. 

Vulgate, account of that Latin bi- 

ble, iii. 325. and (7), ſolemnly 

adopted by the council of Trent, 

ib. and (m). 


W. 


Waldemor I. of Denmark, converts 
the Sclavonians and inhabitants 
of Rugen in xii cent. by means 
of Abſalom of Lunden, ii. 
339. 340. and (5). 

Waldenſes, their origin, in xii. cent. 
names and hiftory, ii. 441. 

Waldenſes, diftinguiſhed from the 
inhabitants of Piedmont valleys, 
ii. 443. and (g).—their doc- 
trine, views and rapid progreſs, 

i. 444. 445. and (i). — their 


form of government, 446. 

(4) (/).— two claſſes of laity 

amongſt them, ib. account of their 

internal differences, ib. and (n). 

their increaſe in xiv cent. iii. 

60.—in xv cent. where, 146. 

— account of their refor- 
mation, 493. 

Maldinſes, their ſufferings in xvii 
cent. Iv. 230. 

Walter, head of the Beghards, in 
xiv cent. his fate and character, 
iti. 74. and (e). 

Warfleb, account of his miſſion, 
by Erneft of Saxe-Gotha, to A- 
byſlinia, iv. 143, 144. and (x). 
—why he turns Romaniſt, 15. 

War, holy, the firft plan formed 
in x cent. ii. 162. 

Werner, Dr. character of his Ec- 
cleſiaftical hiſtory, i.5 16. and(-/). 

Waterlandians, account of that A- 
nabaptift ſe&, their tenets, and 
two Fas of them, iv. 346. 

Weiigelius, Valentine, account of 
his writings in xvii cent. iv. 216 

Wertheim's tranſlation of the Bible 
in xviii cent. iv. 386. and, (7). 

We/elus, John, his high character, 
iii. 150. 

Weftphal, Joachim, renews the con- 
troverſy on the Euchariſt, and 
how conducted, iii. 459. and 
G), anſwered by Calvin, and 
the conſequences, ib. 

I biſtone William, account of him, 
Iv. 397. 

White, 'Thomas, ſingular opinions 

in xvii cent. condemned, iv. 
125. and (5). 


Whitefield, George, account of his 


tenets, iv. 394. 

Wickliff, John, his character, and 
oppoſition to the Mendicants 
and popes, iii. 34.—his adver 
ſaries and event of councils a- 


gainſt him. 35. his bones dug 


and burnt, 37. 
Wilhelmina, account of that fana- 
tic in xiii cent. ii. 588. 
E Willibrord, 
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pagates the goſpel in vii cent. 

i. 491.—labours in the goſpel 

ii. 9. 

Witneſſes of the truth in xi cent. 
who attempted a reformation, 
ii. 299. why they miſcarried, 
and the errors conſequent on 
their ill grounded notions, 300. 

301. 

N loabmir, firſt Chriſtian duke of 
Rniia, ii. 155. 

, a high St. among the 
Ruffians, 6. 

Worms, the conference there, ii. 
246. removed to the diet at Ra- 
tiſbon, 12. 

Worſhip, public, its form in iv 
cent. i. 326. and (+). 

, its variety of Liturgies, 
whence, i — changes intro- 
duced into many parts, and five 
feſtivals, 327. —Epiphany kept 
inthe Eaft as the Saviour's birth 
day, and 25th of December 
in the Weſt, 328. — Martyr- 
ſeſtivals how multiplied, and 
ſad abuſes therein, ib. Faſting 
why eſtabliſned, and different 
from that of former times, with 
adminiſtration of Baptiſm and 
the Lord's Supper, 329. 330- 
— Maſſes and adoration of the 
Symbols, whence, 25. 

Worſhip, religious, nature of that 
in xvi cent. iii. 173. wretched 
ſermons and common-place ſub- 
jects, with the true cauſes of the 
people's ignorance, ſuperſtition, 
and corruption of manners, #6. 

hence an ardent deſire of refor- 
mation, and how far, 175. 


Writers, Didactic, in iv cent. i. 


304. 8 
Latin the chief in iv cent. 


296. ; - 
NN in v cent. 388. 
- in vi cent. 463, 


464. 
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Willibrord, an Anglo-Saxon, pro- ——— —— in vii cent. i. 509. 


— - in viii cent. ii. 43. 

— — in i cent. 100. 

— ä x cent. 187. 
188 


— — in xi cent. 297. 
— — in Xii cent. 403. 


— in xiii cent. ii. 543, 
in xvcent. iii. 128. 


129. 
Writers, Greek, and Oriental in 
vi cent. i. 462, 
Writers, Greek, in vii cent. i. 
508. 


—— and Faftern in 
viii cent. ii. 42. 
the chief in ix 


cent. ii. 98. 

—— why few emi- 
nent among the Greeks in ix 
cent. 168. 

Writers, Greek, in x cent. ii. 186, 

chief in xi cent, 


— ä — — 
225. 296. 
— oC ' Xii cent. 402. 
— — inxBxiii cent. ii. 541 
8 in xiv cent. iii. 
58. 
as in xvcent.11.1.27 


Lutheran, in xvi cent. iii 
448. and (o). | 
Writers, moral, in vii cent. wretch 


ed productions, i. 514. | 
— in vii cent. 1 
53. | 
— — in xi cent, 30617 
—— Polemic, in xii cent 
chief views, 422. 
X. 1 
Xawier, Francis, zealand charaQer 
of that mifſi6nary, iti. 274. and I 
J, his labours in India an- 
Japan, 76. | 
Ximenius, Rodericus, his character 1 


It. 470. | 


Zend 


Zen 


ND 


Z. 


Zeno Henoticon for reconciliation 


in v cent. ſubſcribed by the mo- 


derate, i. 429. 

Zigabenus, Euthymius, his works, 
11. 403. Polemic writer, his cha- 
racter, 423. 

Zinzendorf, Count, account of his 
diſciples in xvii cent. iv. 383. 

Ziſta, John, famous head of the 
Huſſites, iii. 133 his prudence 
and intrepedity, 134. 

Zonaras, John, his character, ii. 
360. works, 403. 

Zofimus, account of his hiſtory, i. 
372. 

Zuingle, Ulric, his great character, 
iii. 193, 194. (7) (4) and (/), 


hisreſolution and ſucceſsagainft 
Sampfon the monk, and gets 
the pope's ſupremacy rejected in 
Switzerland, 16. his opinion 
about the Encharift, 207, 464. 
and (, embraced in Switzer- 
land and Germany, 208. clears 
himſelf from accuſations of he- 
reſy to Luther's ſatisfaction, 
218. the founder of the Reform- 
ed church, and his character, 
iii. 453+ aimed at ſimplicity of 
worſhip, but perhaps went too 
far, ib. and (z), differed from 
Luther in ſeveral points, #6. 
falls in battle, 455. cenſure on 
the Lutherans here, ib. and 
(a), his book about true and 
ſalſe religion, 509. 
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12 mo. Illuſtrated with notes, by Samuel John- 
ſon Eſq; and corrected from the many Errors, in the 


Lond. Ed. 


neatly Bound and Lettered. — 


The Hiſtory of England, from the Acceſſion oſ James 
I. to that of the Brunſwick line; by Mrs. Catherine 


Macaulay, 2 vols. Boards 
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N. B. The third vol. is in the Preſs, and will be pu 
liſned immediately: As will alſo, all the ſucceeding vols. 
as ſoon as they come out in England. 
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The Hiſtory of Greece, * Temple . Eſq; 2 "ew 


in one, 
A Diſſertation on the 1 Principles of . 5 —— 
with particular regard to the Style and Compoſition 
of the new Teſtament, in which the obſervations on this 
ſubject, by the Biſhop of Glouceſter, are diſtinctly conſi- 
dered, by Thomas Leland, D. D. to which is added, 


an Anſwer to the above Diſſertation, and alſo Dr. Le- | 


land's Reply. — Bound. 
Travels through France and Italy, by T. Smollet, M. D. 
2 vols. — Bound. — — 
Sermons, by Charles Churchill. — — 
Sermons by Mr. Yorick, 2 vols. — 


N. B. The 2d vol. of Yorick's Sermons may be had 
ſeparate. 


Dr. Brown on Liberty, - ih &c. — 


Horatii Opera, notis Del 


A Poetical Tranſlation = the Works of 1 with he 


Original Text, by the Rev. Mr. Philip Francis, 4 vols. 


The Works of Horace tranſlated literally into F n 


proſe, by C. Smart, A. M. 2 vols. 
Maria, with the Memoirs of ſome of her friends — 
The Hiftory of Jenn « & Saliſbury, by Madame Riccoboni. 
The Meſſiah, from the German of Mr. Klopftoek, 2 vols. 


Leonidas, A Poem by R. Glover. — 
CEconomy of Human Life. 3 
Temora, an ancient Epic Poem, — from the ] Erſe, 
by Mr. M'Pherſon. — 
Holmes Greek Grammar. — 


Scougal's Life of God in the Soul of Man. 
or 7s. per. Dozen 

Juvenalis Opera : notis Delphini. 

Taciti Opera: notis Rykii, 3 Toms. Correcded by Mrs. 
Grierſon. 


Juvenal. Grierſons Ed. * — 
Terence, Ditto. . Ls 
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N. B. At ſaid Shop may be had, great Variety of Plays, and 
Stationary-ware, Claſſics, &c. and all Modern Books, as ſoon at 
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